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P.  17,  line  16 ;  for  Hungry,  read  Hungary. 

P.  22,  note  2 ;  for  allodial,  read  alodial. 

P.  29,  line  12 ;  for  Wilksheim,  read  Wolksheim. 

P.  47,  note  2,  penultimate  line ;  for  third  son,  read  fourth  son. 

P.  48,  ib.,  penult-line ;  for  1678  read  1678. 

P.  62,  note  2,  line  10 ;  for  nephew,  read  cousin. 

P.  104,  note  2 ;  for  Schtceriny  read  Schwerin. 

P.  121,  line  20;  ybr  second  marriage,  read  third  marriage. 

P.  196,  note  2. — The  queen's  name  was  probably  Ingeborga. 

P.  198,  note  2,  line  8 ;  dde  **  and  afterwards  king  of  Navarre. 

P.  205,  note  6,  line  28 ;  for  Henry  X.,  read  Hugh  X. 

Ib.,  ib.,  line  29 ;  for  1304,  read  1.^3. 
P.  237,  note  6,  line  7,  1284— -Perhaps  it  was  1283. 
P.  316,  line  3;  /or  Yalentia,  read  Valencia. 

P.  322,  line  15 ;  for  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda,  read  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda. 
P.  326,  line  6  ;  far  1210,  read  1310. 
P.  336,  line  13;  for  Atnadivs,  read  Amadeus, 
P.  340,  line  13 ;  for  Amahric  II.,  read  Amalrxo  II. 
P.  446,  line  24 ;  for  Ferdinandy  read  Ferdinand. 
P.  449,  note  6 ;  for  Fi-ederic,  count  of  Luna,  read  Frederic,  count  of 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

SECTION   VIII. 

THE   GERMAN    KINGS     AND    EMPERORS,    FROM   THE    DEPOSI« 
TION    OF    CHARLES    THE    FAT    UNTIL    THE    INTERREGNUM. 

A.  D.  887.  Amulf,  king  of  GrermaDy  and  Lorrain. 
891.  Defeat  of  the  Normans  on  the  Dyle. 

894.  The  kingdom  of  Moravia  overthrown  by  the  Hangarian&i 

895.  Amulf  makes  Zwentibold  king  of  Lorrain. 

896.  Amulf  crowned  emperor  at  Rome. 

899.  Death  of  Amulf.    Lewis  lY.,  the  Child. 

900.  Zwentibold  slain  ;  Lorrain  re-annexed. 

911.  Death  of  Lewis  the  Child.    Lorrain  annexed  to  France, 

Arnulf,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Germany  and  Lorrain, 
Dec.  887,  was  just  able  to  make  the  kings  of  Burgundy, 
Italy,  and  France  acknowledge  his  supremacy :  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do,  at  first,  in  repelling  the  inroads  of  the 
Normans  and  of  the  Slavic  tribes.  The  former  he  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  Nov.  891,  when  they  had  intrenched 
themselves  for  the  winter  on  the  Dyle  (near  what  is  now 
Louvain),  after  a  foray  in  which  they  had  wrought  most 
dreadful  havoc  ^ ;  against  the  latter,  he  got  the  dangerous 

^  They  had  beaten  the  Austrasian  lords  in  a  battle  on  the  Mouse, 
between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Maestricht,  in  which  Sunderholte,  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  fallen,  June  891.  In  the  action  on  the 
Dyle,  Amulf,  by  setting  the  example,  got  his  nobles  to  fight  on  foot. 
Godfrey  and  Siegfrid,  two  of  the  Danish  kings,  were  slain. 
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aid  of  the  Hungarians,  and  thus  his  foes  the  Moravians ' 
were  utterly  overthrown  (a.d.  894).  He  bestowed  his 
kingdom  of  Lorrain  upon  his  bastard  son  Zwentibold,  June 
895  ;  was  crowned  emperor  in  Italy ',  Feb.  896  ;  and  was 
brought  to  the  grave  by  palsy,  Dec.  899,  leaving  a  child 
about  seven  years  old,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in 
Germany.  He  was  loved  by  the  Germans,  hated  by  the 
Italians,  and  dreaded  by  the  French. 

Lewis  IV.,  the  Child,  and  the  two  next  kings  of  Ger- 
many, had  no  authority  beyond  the  Alps,  and  were  not 
honoured  with  the  imperial  crown.  In  Lorrain,  however, 
he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  nobles  who  had  risen  against 
Zwentibold ;  whose  death,  in  a  battle  on  the  Meuse,  Aug. 
900,  ended  a  war  of  devastation,  and  reunited  the  original 
dominions  of  Arnulf.  Not  being  old  enough  to  rule,  Lewis 
was  under  the  guidance  of  Hatto,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  his  short  reign 
was  a  time  of  heavy  trouble  to  Germany,  which,  besides 
being  torn  with  feuds  within  and  harassed  by  the  Normans, 
was  overrun,  year  after  year,  by  the  Hungarianis,  and  all 
but  destroyed.  The  cohesion  of  its  five  nations — the 
Franconians ^,  the  Saxons^,  the  Swabians,  the  Bavarians, 
and  the  Lorrainers,  each  of  whom  had  their  own  laws  and 
customs-^was  loosened,  and  the  central  authority,  that  of 
the  crown,  was  weakened.     In  every  mouth  were  these 

'  See  vol.  L,  p.  198. — Amulf  had  tried  in  vain  to  conciliate  Zwenti- 
bold, the  Moravian  king  (the  godfather  of  his  own  son  Zwentibold), 
by  letting  him  have  his  allies  the  Bohemians  as  tribntaries.  These 
last  had  a  share  of  the  spoil  when  the  Moravian  kingdom  was  dismem- 
bered (see  vol.  i.,  p.  198,  note  9). 

'  For  Amulf's  achievements  in  Italy,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  289—291. 

*  Or  Eattem  Fratiks.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  noblest  race, 
and  their  territory — Franoonia,  Mentz,  and  the  Palatinate — as  the 
cradle  of  the  Empire.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz  was  the  first  of  the 
Grerman  prelates,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  elections.    , 

^  These  were  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia. 
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words  of  Holy  Writ — "Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  wben  the 
king  is  a  child'!" 

By  the  early  death  of  Lewis,  Nov.  911,  the  German 
branch  of  the  Carlovingians  was  brought  to  an  end.  But 
for  the  necessity  of  union  against  the  Hungarians,  who  had 
already  conquered  the  Eastern  March  (Austria),  the  king- 
dom would  perhaps  have  been  broken  up :  it  was  saved 
by  the  Franconians  and  Saxons,  by  whom  the  southern 
nations  (the  Swabians  and  Bavarians)  were  induced  to 
forego  their  desire  for  complete  independence.  Otho  the 
Illustrious,  who  had  married  AmulPs  daughter  Hedwiga^ 
having  refused  the  crown  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  ; 
the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Conrad ',  a  powerful 
nobleman  of  Francqnia,  whose  mother  Glismunda  was  the 
younger  daughter  of  Amulf.  The  Lorrainers,  however, 
kept  aloof,  and  became  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Simple '. 

A.D.  911.  Conrad  I.,  of  Franconia. 

912.  Death  of  Otho  of  Saxony  ;  War  with  Henry  of  Saxony. 
916.  Amulf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  proecribed. 
918.  Death  of  Conrad. 

*  During  these  troubles,  the  Bavarians,  when  discomfited  by  the 
Hungarians  (June  907)f  chose  Abnulf  the  Bcul,  the  son  of  their  shun 
chief  Leopold,  to  be  their  duke. — The  Saxons  had  already  for  their 
first  duke,  even  in  the  Emperor  Amulf 'a  reign,  Otho  I.,  the  lUtu- 
trious. 

'  Conrad  erroneously  called  duke  of  Franconia,  was  the  son  of 
Conrad  the  Elder  ;  who  was  defeated  and  shun  by  Addbert,  count  of 
Bamberg,  Feb.  906.— Adelbert  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  his  mis- 
deeds. 

'  Rainier  I.  (Reinhard),  count  of  ifoiw,  was  confirmed  in  the  title 
of  duke  of  Lyrrain  by  Charles  the  Simple.  On  his  death,  in  the 
year  916,  he  was  succeeded  in  Loxrain  by  hi|  son  Gislbbebt  (Gisll- 
brecht  or  Gilbert)  ;  and  in  Mens  or  Hainault,  by  his  son  Rainier  II. 
The  latter  was  the  father  of  the  restless  Rainier  III.  (see  toI.  i.,  p. 
284),  whose  sons  Rainier  IV.  and  Lambert  I.  became,  after  many 
adventures,  the  first  proprietary  counts  of  HainauU  and  of  Lonvam, 
A.D.  998  and  994. 
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Conrad  I.,  although  a  brave  and  able  prince,  had  to 
withdraw  from  Lorrain,  and  to  leave  his  provinces  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Normans  and  Hungarians. 
His  strength  was  wasted  in  struggles  with  refractory  dukes. 
Otho  the  Illustrious  dying,  Nov.  912,  his  son  Henry  took 
up  arms  against  Conrad,  who  would  not  let  him  have  the 
tiorthern  part  of  Thuringia  when  he  gave  him  a  grant  of  his 
father's  duchy  of  Saxony  ^ :  in  this  war,  Henry  had  Charles 
the  Simple  for  his  ally ;  and  at  its  close,  he  still  kept  his  hold 
on  the  prize  for  which  he  fought.  Conrad  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  appeasing  the  troubles  in  Swabia  ^ ;  and  in  his 
contest  with  Amulf  the  Bad,  the  haughty  duke  of  Bavaria, 
'whom  he  drove  into  exile,  a.d.  916. 

When  the  careworn  king  was  on  his  death-bed,  Dec. 
•918,  he  had  the  rare  greatness  of  soul,  as  he  was  childless, 
to  send  his  brother  Eherhard^  duke  of  Franconia,  with  the 
royal  ornaments,  to  Henry  of  Saxony  ^ ;  who,  on  his  recom- 
tnendation,  was  elected  by  the  Germans,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  at  a  diet  held  at  Fritzlar. 

The  Saxon  Kings  and  Emperors. 

A.D.  919.  Henry  I,  the  Fowler,    Burchard  and  Amulf  submit. 
923—926.  Lorrain  reduced. 
925.  Nine  Years*  Truce  with  Hungary. 
929—931.  Victories  over  the  Slaves,  Bohemians,  and  Nor- 
mans. 
933.  Henry  the  Fowler  overthrows  the  Hungarians  at  Mendmrg, 

'  Duchies  and  counties  were  now  becoming  hereditary  fiefs ;  but 
another  century  elapsed  before  the  right  was  fully  recognized. 

>  The  Swabians  were  now  allowed  to  choose  as  their  duke  (a.d.  916) 
Burchard  I. ;  who,  in  the  year  925,  also  obtained  •th&  duchy  of 
Alsatia.  Franconia  had  likewise  become  a  dukedom,  having  been 
granted  to  Conrad's  blather  Eberhard. 

'  Henry  was  fowling  when  Eberhard  came  to  him.  Hence  his 
snmame  of  *'  the  Fowler,"  which  is  first  met  with  in  the  eleventh 
century. — In  the  war  on  account  of  Thuringia,  he  had  signally  de- 
feated Eberhard  near  Ehresburg. 
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Henrt  I.,  the  Fowler^  obliged  Burchard^  duke  o£Swabia, 
and  Arnulf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  latter  of  whom  had  re- 
turned home  with  an  army  of  Hungarian  allies,  to  submit 
to  his  rule  ;  and  in  a  few  years,  he  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  sovereignty  of  Lorrain  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Charles 
the  Simple  ^.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Hungarians  had  one 
of  their  chiefs  taken  prisoner  ;  so,  to  regain  his  freedom, 
they  agreed  to  a  truce  for  nine  years  (a.d.  925). 

This  breathing- time  was  not  idly  lost.  Henry  busied 
himself  in  building  towns  and  strongholds  ^  and  in  training 
his  people  for  warfare.  The  Slavic  tribes  were  attacked, 
and  the  country  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Middle  Oder  an- 
nexed to  Germany  ;  Wenceslaus  /.,  the  duke  of  Bohemia, 
was  besieged  in  Prague  (a.d.  930),  and  forced  to  pay  the 
homage  which  he  had  withheld ;  and  the  Northmen  were 
driven  from  their  old  frontier  on  the  Eyder  to  the  Slie,  and 
a  colony  of  Saxons  planted  in  Sleswick  '•  Having  won 
these  trophies,  Henry,  when  the  truce  was  ended,  haughtily 
refused  to  give  any  more  tribute  to  the  Hungarians ;  and 
in  the  year  933,  he  destroyed  their  invading  host  at  Merse- 
burg,  another  of  their  armies  having  been  also  cut  to  pieces 
in  Thuringia. 

Not  long  afterwards,  July  936,  died  this  great  restorer 
of  the  German  nation  and  kingdom.  At  his  desire,  his 
second  son  Otho  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  Tankmar 
(whose  mother  had  been  divorced) '  being  set  aside. 

'  Part  of  Lorrain  was  conquered  in  the  year  923  ;  the  rest,  in  925. 
Gislebert,  its  duke,  afterwards  married  Henr^r's  daughter  Gerberga 
(see  vol  i.,  p.  278,  note  5). 

^  Hence  he  was  called  the  ''  City-builder." 

^  These  marches  or  margraviates  were  then  added  to  Germany  ; 
MisDia  (Meissen),  a.d.  929  ;  North  Saxony,  a.d.  930  ;  and  Sleswick, 
A.D.  931. 

*  This  woman,  a  widow  named  Hatburga,  Henry  had  been  obliged . 
to  send  back  to  a  nunnery  from  which  he  had  taken  her. 
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A.D.  936.  Otho  I.ihe  Great, 

937.  Death  of  Amulf  the  Bad,  and  of  Rodolf  II.  of  Arleg.— 

Troubles  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria. 

938.  Tankmar  slain.    Bohemian  War. 

939.  Eberhard  of  Franconia  and  Gislebert  of  Lorrain  perish 

at  Andemach. 

942.  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  made  duke  of  Bavaria. 

943.  Diet  of  Stella. 

950.  Submission  of  Boleslaus  of  Bohemia. 

951.  First  expedition  of  Otho  into  Italy. 

952.  Submission  of  Berenger^  king  of  Italy. 

953.  954.  Rebellion  of  Ludolf  and  Conrad  the  Wise; 
955.  Otho  routs  the  Hungarians  near  Augsburg. 
957.  Death  of  Ludolf. 

961—965.  Second  expedition  into  Italy. 

962.  Otho  the  Great  crowned  emperor. 

965.  Submission  of  Harold  Blaatand  and  the  Danes. 

967—972.  Third  expedition  into  Italy. 

973.  Otho  the  Great  dies. 

.  Otho  the  Great,  like  Alexander  and  Charlemagne,  went 
far  beyond  his  father  in  his  achievements  ;  as  will  always 
happen  when  a  mighty  prince  enters  upon  a  field  of  action 
in  which  a  first-rate  man  has  toiled  before  him.  He  had, 
however,  to  begin  his  career  with  civil  war.  The  death  of 
Amulf  the  Bad,  July  937,  was  the  signal  for  troubles  in 
Bavaria,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  duchy  by  his  son 
Eherhardy  who  would  not  pay  homage  to  Otho ' ;  while  in 
Franconia,  where  the  people  were  enraged  at  the  favour  shown 
to  Saxons,  Duke  Eberhard  headed  more  than  one  revolt. 
For  his  first  offence,  the  duke  was  fined " :  some  months 

7  In  the  year  939.  His  uncle  Bebthold  then  beeame  sole  duke  ; 
who  died  childless,  a.d.  942. 

*  Eberhard  had  to  give  a  number  of  horses  as  his  fine  :  his  fol- 
lowers were  condenmed  to  the  harnetocur.  By  that  ancient  custom, 
the  higher  nobles  had  to  carry  a  dog,  and  the  lesser  ones  a  saddle, 
on  their  shoulders,  for  one  or  two  leagues ;  priests  bore  a  large 
missal,  and  peasants  a  ploughshare. 
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afterwards,  he  and  Gislebert  of  Lorrain  were  in  a  league 
with  Tankroar ;  who  had  seized  Ehresburg,  but  was  quickly 
overpowered  by  his  brother's  troops,  and  slain  in  a  church 
into  which  he  had  fled.  The  third  and  last  outbreak  was 
on  a  greater  scale.  Besides  the  dukes  of  Franconia  and 
Lorrain,  Lewis  IV.  of  France  and  Otho's  younger  brother, 
Henry  the  Quarrelsome ',  had  risen  in  arms ;  and  after  a 
few  reverses,  the  rebels  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
triumphing,  when  Eberhard  and  Gislebert  were  surprised 
at  Andemach  (a.d.  939)  by  Herman^  duke  of  Swabia^f 
and  Conrad  the  Wise^  count  of  Worms:  Eberhard  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  Gislebert  was  drowned  as  he  was 
trying  to  get  across  the  Rhine  in  a  boat.  The  duchy  of 
Franconia  was  granted  to  Conrad  the  Wise  ' ;  who  likewise 
had  Lorrain,  when  Gislebert's  child  Henry  was  dead,  a.d. 
944.    Henry  the  Quarrelsome  submitted,  and  was  forgiven : 

'  Hemy  had  originally  tried  to  get  hiniBelf  elected  king,  on  the 
plea  that  Otho  was  bom  before  their  father  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne. 

1  After  the  death  of  Burchabd  I.,  May  926,  Herman  I. — his 
father,  count  GAhard^  was  the  brother  of  the  elder  Conrad  and  the 
uncle  of  Conrad  I.  and  duke  Eberhard — got  his  duchies  of  Swabia 
and  Alaatia,  and  married  his  widow.  Dying,  Dec.  948,  that  duke  was 
EQcceeded  by  the  husband  of  his  only  daughter  Ida,  Ludolf,  Otho 
the  Great's  eldest  son.  When  Lndolf  was  deprived  of  his  duchies,  in 
954,  they  were  given  to  Bubchard  II.  (thought  to  be  a  man  of  low 
birth)  ;  on  whose  death,  a.i>.  973,  Ludolf 's  son  Otho  had  his  father's 
fiefs  restored  to  him  by  Otho  II.   He  died  childless  in  Italy,  a,d.  982. 

'  Conrad  the  Wite,  or  the  Red,  count  of  Worms  and  Spires  and  duke 
of  Franconia,  subsequently  manned  Otho's  daughter  LuHgarda,  His 
son  Otho,  duke  of  Franconia  and  also  marquis  of  Verona,  died  Nov. 
1104,  leaving  three  sons ;  Henry,  who  died  before  him,  the  father  of 
Conrad  the  Salic,  afterwards  emperor ;  Conrad  of  Worms,  ^  Old, 
duke  of  Franconia,  his  successor ;  and  Bruno  (Pope  Gregory  V.). 
After  the  death  of  Conrad  the  Old,  Dec.  1111,  his  son  Conrad  the 
Young  succeeded  ;  who  died  childless  in  the  year  1139.  The  duchy 
was  then  abolished  for  a  time  ;  which  greatly  increased  the  influence 
of  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
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yet,  in  the  year  942,  he  plotted  against  his  brother's  life, 
and  was  once  more  pardoned,  being  even  allowed  to  become 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  fief  which  was  then  vacant '. 

As  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  dukes,  Otho  established 
a  count  palatine  in  each  province;  who  was  a  supreme 
judge  of  appeal,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  royal  demesnes.  He  also  increased  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy,  and  bestowed  duchies  and  counties  upon  pre- 
lates, with  all  the  rights  of  other  princes  and  nobles.  At  the 
diet  of  Stella,  in  this  reign,  the  question  was  raised,  whether 
the  son  of  a  deceased  elder  child'  should  inherit,  on  the 
death  of  the  grandfather,  rather  than  his  uncles  :  the  knotty 
point,  which  all  the  wisdom  of  the  lawyers  could  not  untie, 
waa  referred  by  Otho  to  the  trial  by  battle  for  settlement, 
armed  champions  fighting  on  each  side.  The  right  of  re- 
presentation— the  principle  of  giving  the  preference  to  the 
grandchild — won  the  day. 

Otho  had  not  yet  done  with  rebellions.  His  marriage 
with  St.  Adelaide  caused  ill  blood  between  himself  and  his 
eldest  son  Ludolf,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  Conrad  the  Wise, 
now  his  son-in-law  * ;  so  that  in  the  year  953,  the  two  princes 
rushed  into  a  war  which  brought  the  kingdom  into  great 
danger,  the  Hungarian  hordes  being  called  in  by  Conrad  to 
ravage  it.  They  were  forced,  the  next  year,  to  throw 
themselves  upon  his  mercy.  Ludolf  was  deprived  of  Swabia, 
and  Conrad  was  shorn  of  much  of  his  power  by  the  loss  of 
Lorrain ;  which  was  given  to  Otho*s  brother  St.  Bruno,  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne '.     Notwithstanding  what  had  hap- 

'  Henry  had  married  Judith  of  JBtnaria,  the  daughter  of  Amulf 
the  Bad.-*Otho  also  made  him  marquess  of  Verona,  m  the  year  952. 

*  The  breach  was  widened  by  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  ;  who  had 
lately  been  entrusted  with  the  March  of  Verona,  and  now  took  the 
side  of  Adelaide  against  her  step^children. — Otho's  first  wife  was 
Editha  of  England,  one  of  Athelstan's  sisters. 

^  In  the  year  969,  St.  Bruno  divided  Lorrain  into  two  dukedoms. 
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pened,  Ludolf  afterwards  faithfully  served  his  father  in 
Italy,  until  his  death,  Sept.  957  ;  and  even  Conrad  fell 
fighting  against  the  Hungarians,  Aug.  955,  in  that  battle  on 
the  Lech,  near  Augsburg,  by  which  Otho  put  an  end  to 
their  inroads  for  ever.  The  whole  of  the  Eastern  March 
was  then  recovered. 

Nor  was  it  only  thus  that  Otho's  might  was  displayed. 
In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  when  Rodolf  II.  of  Aries 
was  dead  (a.d.  937)*  he  gained  the  supremacy  over  the 
anited  Burgundian  kingdoms  by  seizing  upon  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  boy  Conrad  the  Pacific ;  and  in  the  year  950, 
after  a  long  war  in  which  the  valiant  Herman  Billing^ 
highly  distinguished  himself,  he  thoroughly  humbled  the 
pride  of  Boleslaus  /.,  the  rebel  duke  of  Bohemia^  forcing 
him  to  return  to  Christianity  and  his  allegiance,  both  of 
which  he  had  shaken  off.  The  Wends  were  routed  in  a 
bloody  battle  ;  the  duke  of  Poland  was  made  to  own  him- 
self a  vassal  of  Germany ;  and  the  Slavic  tribes,  as  far  as 
the  Vistula,  were  subdued  and  reclaimed  from  heathenism. 
The  Danes  having  ravaged  Sleswick,  Otho  also  marched 
into  Judand  (a.d.  965)  and  obliged  Harold  Blaatand  to 
receive  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  1K>  be  baptized.     And , 

Upper  Lorram,  on  the  Moselle,  he  gave  to  the  charge  of  Fbedebic, 
count  of  Bar,  from  whose  great-granddaughter  the  counts  and  dukes 
of  Bar  have  sprang ;  and  Lower  Lorrain  (Brahant  and  Guelderland), 
on  the  Meuse,  he  assigned  to  one  Godf&et^  whose  son,  Godfrey  II., 
died  childless  in  the  year  976. 

'  In  the  year  960,  Herman  Billing  was  rewarded  hy  the  grant  of; 
0tho*8  own  duchy  of  Saxony.  His  line  ended  in  his  great-grandson 
Dake  Magnus  (a.d.  1106),  whose  eldest  daughter  Wvlfhilda  mar- 
ried Henry  the  Black,  duke  of  Bavaria :  from  EUike  or  Elizabeth^ 
another  daughter  (the  wife  of  Otho  the  JRicA,  count  of  Ballenstadt), 
the  Ascanian  princes  had  their  descent.  The  duchy  of  Saxony  was . 
then  granted  by  Henry  Y.  to  Lothaire  of  SuppUnburg;  who  after- 
wards became  emperor. 
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as  the  reader  has  been  already  told^,  he  was  the  conqueror 
of  Italy  and  the  restorer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  the 
crown  of  which  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  Pope,  Feb. 
962.  He  died,  full  of  glory»  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
973,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Otho ' ;  who 
had  been  crowned  emperor  (Dec.  967)  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  had  been  lately  married  to  the  Byzantine  princess 
Theophania, 

A.D.  973.  Otho  II. 

977-  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Bayiria^  deposed. 
978—980.  War  with  France. 

981.  Massacre  at  Rome. 

982.  Otho  routed  near  Basentello.    Revolt  of  the  Wends. 

983.  Otho  III. — Henry  of  Bayaria  restored. 
996.  Otho  crowned  at  Rome. 

998.  Cresoentias  is  put  to  death. 
1002.  Death  <^  Otho  III. 

Otho  II.,  the  Red  and  the  Sanguinary^  began  to  reign 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  was  so  loose  in  his 
conduct  that  his  mother,  St.  Adelaide,  was  driven  from  his 
court.  A  rebellion  was  raised  against  him  by  Henry  duke 
oiBavaria^  the  son  o£  Henry  the  Quarrelsome :  but  though 
one  third  of  Germany  and  the  Poles  and  Bohemians  joined 
in  this  movement,  it  was  quelled  by  the  young  emperor's 
vigour,  and  Henry  had  to  forfeit  his  duchy'  (a.d.  977)- 
Having  successfully  concluded  a  war  with  France,  about 
three  years  afterwards,  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  Sept.  980, 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  mother  at  Pavia :  thence  he  went 

7  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  296—298, 329—331,  and  378. 

'  Ludolf 's  son  Otho  was  then  set  aside. 

'  Bavaria  was  then  given  to  Otho  duke  of  Swabia,  Ludolf 's  son. 
— It  was  during  these  troubles,  that  Otho  II.  thought  fit  to  tranquillize 
Lorrain  by  making  concessions  to  Charles  of  France  and  the  sons  of 
Rainier.    See  vol.  i.,  p.  284. 
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on  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  following  spring,  he  foully  mas- 
sacred a  number  of  suspected  Italians  whom  he  bad  invited 
to  a  feast  at  his  own  table.  His  ambition  led  him  further 
southward,  until  he  was  turned  back  by  the  arms  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens  at  Basentello,  July  982 ' ;  an  over- 
throw which  he  never  lived  to  avenge,  being  cut  off  by  an 
illness  at  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  Dec.  983. 
Fortune  had  also  been  fickle  to  him  at  home ;  the  Wends 
having  been  goaded  into  revolt  by  the  harshness  of  the 
margrave  of  the  North  *. 

Otho  III.,  during  his  childhood,  was  placed  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  Theophania,  and  (after  her  decease, 
A.D.  991)  of  his  grandmother  St.  Adelaide  and  his  great 
aunt  Matilda^  the  abbess  of  Quedlimburg.  Theophania 
was  greatly  troubled  at  first  by  Henry  of  Bavaria ;  who 
had  got  her  son  delivered  into  his  keeping,  and  had  even 
taken  the  title  of  king.  But  the  Franconians  and  Swabians 
stood  firm  against  his  attempts,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  give  back  Otho,  and  be  allowed  to  have  his  forfeited 
duchy  again. 

Otho,  as  he  grew  up,  displayed  much  ability.  The 
Danes  were  repelled ;  the  revolted  l^lavic  tribes  in  Bran- 
denburg were  partially  subdued ;  the  Poles  had  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sovereignty ;  and  in  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned 
as  emperor  by  a  German  pope  of  his  own  choosing  (May 
996),  he  broke  the  power  of  Crescentius  ',  and  would  have 
made  Rome  the  seat  of  his  government,  had  not  death 
overtaken  him,  in  the  twenty-second,  year  of  his  age,  Jan. 
1002  *. 

'  For  Otho'a  wars  in  France  and  Italy,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  285,  and  pp. 
378, 379. 

'  For  the  revolt  of  the  Slavic  tribes,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  190. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  events  at  Rome,  see  vol.  i,  pp.  322,  323. 

*  He  had  lately  had  a  narrow  escape  at  Rome,  having  been  besieged 
by  the  people  in  his  palace  for  three  whole  days.    He  is  said  to  have 
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A.  D.  1002.  Henry  II,    Submission  of  Herman,  duke  of  Swabia. 
1004.  Henry  is  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia. 
1005—1018.  Wars  with  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland. 
1014  Henry  II.  crowned  emperor  at  Rome. 
1021.  Henry  II.  invades  Apulia. 
1024.  Death  of  Henry  II. 

Henry  II.,  the  Saint  and  the  Lame,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  Henry  as  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Germany  at  the  diet  of  Mentz,  June  1002.  Two 
powerful  lords,  however,  set  up  themselves  against  him, 
Eckardj  margrave  of  Mimia,  smd  Herman^  duke  of  Swabia  : 
the  former  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  assassins,  and 
the  latter  was  forced  by  Henry  to  yield  to  the  choice  of  the 
.nation. 

For  many  years,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  disputed  with 
the  Germans  by  Arduin  of  Ivrea ;  but  Henry  at  last  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  at  Rome,  Feb.  1014,  and  towards 
.the  close  of  his  reign,  he  gained  some  transient  successes  in 
a  war  with  the  Greeks  in  Apulia  \  The  renowned  duke  of 
Polandy  Boleslaus  Chrobri  (the  Intrepid),  was  also  a  thorn 
in  his  side.  He  had  overrun  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  and 
though  driven  from  Bohemia  (in  the  year  1005),  he  forced 
the  Emperor  to  let  him  hold  Silesia  and  Lusada  as  fiefs  " : 
he  likewise  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Russians.  It  was 
the  policy  of  this  man  to  aid  the  discontented  in  Germany. 
Among  these  was  Henry's  own  brother  Bruno,  margrave 
of  Schweinfurt;  who  was  offended  because  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  had  been  granted  to  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  the 

been  poisoned  by  a  mistress,  Stephania,  the  widow  of  Crescentius  ;  but 
it  is  more  certain  that  the  climate  of  Italy  was  extremely  fatal  to  the 
Germans. 

'  For  these  transactions,  see  yoI.  i.,  pp.  299,  300,  324,  and  380. 

^  He  had  at  first  proposed  to  take  the  part  of  his  namesake  Bclet- 
laus,  the  exiled  duke  of  Bohemia  ;  whom,  however,  he  entrapped  and 
blinded. 
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brother  of  the  virgin  empress  Cunigunda '.  Bruno  had  to 
flee  to  the  court  of  his  sister  Gisela,  the  queen  of  St. 
Stephen  of  Hungary;  and  when  he  i^as  pardoned,  he 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbon,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon  family. 

Weary  of  human  greatness,  Henry,  although  a  prince  of 
no  small  talent  and  energy,  once  wanted  to  become  a  monk 
at  St.  Vanne  de  Verdun.  The  abbot  Richard  received  him 
as  a  brother ;  but  when  the  oath  of  obedience  had  been 
plighted,  he  wisely  bade  him  return  to  the  government 
of  the  empire  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him.  At 
the  age  of  fif^y-two  years,  Henry  died  of  the  stone,  July 
1024. 

THE    FRANCONIAN    EMPERORS. 

A.D.  1024.  Ckmrad  II.  the  Salic. 

1026.  Conrad  crowned  king  of  Italy.    Treaty  with  Canute. 

1027.  Conrad  crowned  emperor. 
1029—1031.  Wars  with  Poland. 

1030.  Ernest  II.  of  Swabia  slain.    War  with  Hungary  (ends 

1031). 
1033.  Conrad  crowned  king  of  Burgundy. 
1037.  Eudes,  count  of  Champagne,  killed.    Troubles  in  Italy. 
1039.  Death  of  Conrad  the  Salic. 

The  sceptre  which  had  been  wielded  by  the  Saxons,  was 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Franks.  A  host  of  electors  *,  en- 
camped in  the  open  fields  near  Mentz,  gave  it  with  one  voice 
to  Conrad  II.,  sumamed  the  Salic  °,  a  princely  noble  of 

'  Daughter  of  Siegfrid,  count  of  Luxemburg,  Henry,  her  husband, 
is  said  to  have  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity. 

*  The  lead  was  taken  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  prelates ; 
after  whom  came  the  eight  dukes  of  Franconia,  Saxony,  Swabia, 
Bararia,  Upper  and  Lower  Lorrain,  Carinthia,  and  Bohemia.  Con- 
rad the  Young,  the  duke  of  Franconia,  though  at  first  a  candidate 
for  the  crown,  headed  the  lay  peers  in  voting  for  his  cousin. 

'  For  his  descent  from  Conrad  the  Wise  and  Luitgarda,  see  p.  7^ 
note  2. — When  elected,  he  refused  to  put  away  his  wife  Gisela ; 
who  was  his  kinswoman,  her  father,  duke  Herman  II.,  being  of  the 
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Franconia  who  was  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Otho 
the  Great,  Sept.  1024  ;  and  though  the  Italians  would  have 
withheld  their  allegiance,  they  found  it  necessary,  somewhat 
later,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Germans,  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  1026,  Conrad  was  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Italy ;  the  next  year,  on  Easter  Day  (March  1027),  he  was 
also  crowned  as  emperor  at  Rome,  his  wife's  uncle  *,  Rodolf 
the  Sluggard^  king  of  Aries,  and  Canute  the  Greats  king 
of  Denmark  and  England,  being  present  at  the  ceremony. 
To  Canute,  about  that  time,  he  ceded  the  useless  March  of 
Sleswick :  thus  the  Eyder  again  became  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Empire. 

Conrad  had  many  foes  to  deal  with  at  home,  discontent 
having  been  stirred  up  by  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  when  that 
prince  had  been  offered  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Frederic  11,^  duke  of  Upper  Lorrain  *,  and  the 
Emperor's  own  stepson,  Ernest  IL^  duke  of  Swahia  '•  The 

Franconian  family.  His  late  tinele,  Conrad  of  Worms,  the  duke  of 
Franconia,  who  had  married  Gisela's  sister  Jlfafi/c2a,  had  acted  in  the 
same  manner  when  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  had  tried  to  make  him 
divorce  his  wife. 

^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  268,  note  1.  Rodolf  s  sister  fi^tfrbtfrya  was  the  mother 
of  the  Empress  Gisela.  His  sister  Otsda  was  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  II.,  who  was  to  have  been  his  heir. 

'  FsEDEBic  II.,  had  hecome  duke  of  Lorrain,  Jan.  1026,  but  died 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1027<  He  was  the  second  husband  of 
Gisela's  sister  Matilda  (the  dowager  duchess  of  Franconia)  ;  and  his 
eldest  daughter  Bealrtcef  the  wife  of  Boniface  of  Tuscany,  was  the 
mother  of  the  famous  countess  Matilda. 

*  Herman  II.  (the  husband  of  Gerberga)  was  succeeded.  May  1004, 
by  his  son  Hbiuuh  III.  \  after  whose  death,  July  1012,  Eiuifln  I. 
(second  son  of  Leopold  the  Illustrious,  the  first  hereditary  margrave 
of  Austria)  obtained  the  duchies  of  Swabia  and  Alsatia.  That  prince, 
afterwards  killed  when  hunting,  May  1016,  had  married  the  future 
Empress  Gisela,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  late  duke  ;  and  his  eldest 
son  by  her  was  Ernest  II.,  on  whose  deposition  Swabia  was  given, 
in  the  year  1030,  to  his  younger  brother  Herman  IV.,  Alsatia  being 
granted  to  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia. 
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da\e  of  Lorrain  did  not  live  to  trouble  him  long :  but 
Ernest  of  Siirabia,  who  was  more  than  once  forgiveni  was 
at  last  put  under  the  ban  of  the  £iDpire» — that  is  to  say, 
he  was  declared  an  outlaw  and  his  fiefs  were  forfeited, — 
sbordy  after  which,  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  while  pil- 
laging, Aug.  1030.  Nor  was  Conrad  less  successful  against 
his  foreign  enemies.  St.  Stephen,  the  king  of  Hungary, 
had  to  sue  for  peace ;  OdelriCf  duke  of  Bohemia^  was 
kept  to  his  duty  as  a  vassal ;  Poland,  torn  with  civil  strife 
after  the  death  of  Boleslaus,  was  again  brought  under  the 
sopremacy  of  Germany ;  the  Slavic  tribes  were  checked 
by  fresh  defeats  ;  and  Eudes  IL^  count  of  Champagne^  who 
for  some  years  disputed  the  crown  of  Aries  (which  had 
fallen  to  Conrad  on  the  decease  of  Rodolf  the  Sluggard^), 
and  had  even  extended  his  views  to  the  kingdoms  of  Lor- 
rain and  of  Italy,  was  surprised,  near  Bar  le  Due,  by 
Gothelon  of  Lower  Lorrain,  and  slain  in  a  bloody  battle, 
Nov.  1037. 

Eudes  had  been  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  by 
Eribert,  the  haughty  archbishop  of  Milan  ;  who,  when  at 
feud  with  his  vassals,  had  been  arrested  by  Conrad,  but 
had  escaped  to  Milan,  where  the  people,  out  of  hatred  to 
the  nobles,  bravely  defended  him.  To  heighten  the  con- 
fusion, the  lesser  vassals  and  the  serfs  had  risen  in  arms 
against  their  lord^  ^  The  next  year  (a.d.  1038),  Conrad 
marched  to  Rome,  and  restored  that  wsmton  boy,  Benedict 
IX.,  to  his  see :  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  owing  to  the 
heat,  most  of  his  army  died  of  fever  in  Apulia,  and  he  had 

*  Caand  had  been  crowned  as  king  of  Aries,  Feb.  1033,  about  five 
months  after  the  death  of  Rodolf.  Eudes  daimed  as  being  the  son  of 
RodolfB  elder  sister  Bertha  (afterwards  the  divorced  wife  of  Robert 
king  of  France)  ;  and  bad  he  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  aims,  his 
laoe  might  have  supplanted  the  dynasty  of  the  Capetians. 

'  The  constitutions  of  Roncaglia  redressed  the  grievaaees  of  the 
smaller  yaasals.    See  vol.  i.,  p.  300. 
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to  retrace  his  steps  northward,  his  own  health  being  greatly 
broken.  When  he  entered  his  Burgundian  kingdom,  he 
resigned  it  to  his  son,  the  king- elect  of  Germany,  Henry 
the  Black ;  whom  he  had  made  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
whom  he  also  bestowed  the  vacant  dukedoms  of  Swabia, 
Franconia,  Alsatia,  and  Carinthia^.  Not  many  months 
afterwards,  he  breathed  his  last  at  Utrecht,  June  1039. 

The  reign  of  Conrad  is  an  era  in  the  feudal  legislation 
of  Italy,  Aries,  and  Germany.  The  smaller  fiefs  were  de- 
clared to  be  hereditary ;  the  clergy  were  encouraged  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  the  Truce  of  God ;  law  and  order 
began  to  revive  ;  and  the  imperial  authority  was  greatly 
strengthened. 

A.D.  1039.  Henry  III. 

1040—1042.  Bohemian  war. 

1041 — 1044.  Hungarian  wars. 

1046.  Pope  Gregory  YI.  deposed  ;  Henry  crowned  emperor. 

1047 — 1052.  Hungarian  wars  renewed. 

1066.  Death  of  Henry  III. 

Henry  III.  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  He  was  the  most  absolute  of 
the  emperors.  Breaking  through  the  settled  rule  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  sovereign  was  not  to  unite  a  fief  to  his 
domain,  nor  to  retain  one  which  he  had  held  before  his 
accession,  he  kept  most  of  his  duchies  fpr  several  years  % 

^  Herman  IV.  of  Swabia  had  died  in  Italy,  July  1038  ;  Conrad 
duke  of  Franconia,  Alsatia,  and  Carinthia,  died  early  the  next  year. 

7  He  indeed  restored  Bavaria  to  Henrt  of  Luxemburg,  the  nephew 
of  the  last  duke,  as  early  as  the  year  1040  ;  after  whose  death,  Oct. 
1646,  he  conferred  it  on  Conbad  I.,  subsequently  deposed  by  him  at. 
the  diet  of  Merseburg  (a.d.  1047).  Swabia  was  also  given,  in  the 
year  1046,  to  Otho  (a  Franconian  count  palatine,  the  uncle  of  the 
said  Conrad,  whose  mother  Jtfa^i^a  was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  II.) ;  and  after  his  decease,  Sept.  1047,  to  Otho,  son  of  the 
margrave  of  Schweinfurt.  And  Carinthia  was  granted  in  the  year 
1047,  to  Welf,  count  of  AUorf,  As  he  was  childless,  that  duchy  had 
for  a  while  to  pass  through  various  hands. 
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and  quietly  annexed  that  of  Fninconia  to  tbe  property  of 
the  crown :  he  also  gave  investiture  to  dukes  without  the 
costomary  form  of  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  people  ; 
and  he  would  depose  them,  not  with  the  consent  of  the  diet, 
bat  by  the  sentence  of  a  few  princes.  In  the  Western 
Church,  he  was  obeyed  as  a  dictator  and  nominated  the 
popes". 

The  troubles  in  Italy  were  now  appeased,  Archbishop 
Eribert  and  the  delegates  of  the  city  of  Milan  having  come 
to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  new  monarch.  Bretislaus^ 
duke  of  Bohemia^  who  had  been  forbidden  to  attack  Poland, 
tried  (and  at  first  with  some  success)  to  shake  off  a  yoke 
which  galled  his  pride;  but  when  he  was  besieged  in 
Prague,  he  submitted  to  pay  tribute  again,  and  to  obey 
Henry  as  his  liege  lord.  Another  war  in  Hungary  ended 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  usurper  Obo  on  the  Raab  (July 
1044),  and  the  restoration  ofPeteVj  the  exiled  king.  The 
Hungarians  had  to  do  homage  and  to  withdraw  behind  the 
Leitha,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Austria.  The  duke  of  Lower  Lorrain,  Godfrey  IV., 
the  Bearded,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  raised  disturbances 
in  die  Low  Countries  because  Upper  Lorrain  had  been 
withheld  from  him  ^  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  glad  to  be  forgiven. 

But  while  Henry  was  away  in  Italy,  where  he  had  re- 

>  See  ToL  L,  pp.  325,  326,  and  332. 

'  GrOTHELON  I.,  doke  of  Lower  Lorram,  after  being  for  some  years 
guardian  of  the  daughters  of  duke  Frederic  II.,  became  duke  of 
Upper  Lorrain  in  1033.  He  was  sacceeded,  a^.  1043,  in  the  Lower 
Duchy  by  his  eldest  son  GtOdfuet  IY.,  ike  Bearded:  bat  Upper  Lor- 
rain was  given  to  his  stupid  younger  son  GtOthrlon  II.,  tMe  Slfiggard  ; 
and  when  the  hitter  died  childless,  to  Albert  of  AUcOia  (a.d.  1046). 
Albert  was  surprised  by  Godfrey  and  slain,  a.d.  1048  ;  on  which  his 
dochy  was  granted  to  his  brother,  Gekabo  of  Alaaiia,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  house  of  Lorrain,  which  eyentuaUy  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  honours  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
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ceived  the  imperial  crown  (Christmas  1046),  and  the 
Romans  and  the  Normans  in  Apulia  bowed  alike  before  his 
power;  Godfrey  leagued  himself  with  Baldwin  V.,  de  LiUe, 
count  o£  FlanderSf  and  Diedrich  IV,^  count  oiHoUand^  and 
again  revolted.  Their  rashness  cost  them  dear.  The  count 
of  Holland  lost  his  life;  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  though  a 
vassal  of  France,  had  to  give  hostages  as  pledges  of  his 
submission  to  the  Emperor ;  and  when  Godfrey  was  once 
more  pardoned,  his  duchy  of  Lorrain,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  during  the  year  1048  S  was  not  restored  to  him. 
Yet  Godfrey  somewhat  mended  his  fortunes  by  his  marriage 
in  Italy  with  Beatrice  of  Lorrain,  the  dowager-duchess  of 
Tuscany,  whose  daughter  Matilda  likewise  became  the  wife 
of  his  son ' ;  and  thus  he  so  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Henry,  that  his  spouse  was  taken  from  him  and  carried 
away  into  Germany  (a.d.  1055),  The  quarrel  between  the 
Emperor  and  Baldwin  of  Flanders  had  also  been  renewed  : 
it  lasted  all  the  rest  of  this  reign. 

In  Hungary,  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  had  of  late 
displayed  itself.  Andrew  /.,  who  had  mounted  the  throne 
when  Peter  had  been  blinded  and  shut  up  in  a  dungeon 
(a.d.  1047)»  could  not  stomach  vassalage :  twice  was  his 
country  invaded; — in  the  years  1051  and  1052; — yet  he 
stoutly  held  out  against  a  foe  who  never  had  leisure  to 
subdue  him.  For  Henry  died  in  his  fortieth  year,  Oct. 
1056,  ere  he  could  fulfil  his  designs,  or  consolidate  the 
authority  which  he  had  gained  at  the  expense  of  his  nobles  : 
— only  a  little  while  before,  by  a  great  stretch  of  power,  he 
had  granted  Bavaria  to  his  wife  Agnes  \    Few  men  have 

^  Lower  Lorraia  was  then  given  to  Frbdb&ic,  son  of  the  count  of 
Lwtemburg ;  after  whose  death,  Aug.  1065,  Godfrey  was  re-inatated 
by  the  emperor  Henry  lY.  Four  years  afterwards,  Dec.  1069, 
Godfrey  himself  died. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  330,  note  5,  and  p.  338,  note  8,  and  p.  14,  note  2. 

*  He  had  already  given  the  dnehy  to  two  children^bis  sons  Hbnrt 
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been  more  worthy  of  bearing  rule.  Highly  gifted,  care- 
fully educated,  and  deeply  religious,  he  dealt  fearlessly 
widi  the  abuses  in  Church  and  State ;  and  he  had  no  vices, 
no  weak  points,  which  enemies  could  take  advantage  of. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  despotic  violations  of  established 
usage  so  aroused  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  nobles,  that  the 
fabric  of  dominion  which  he  had  raised  was  endangered, 
and  eventually  fell  to  the  ground. 

A.D.  1056.  Henry  IV,    Agnes  regent. 

1062.  Archbishop  Hanno  seizes  Henry ;  Adalbert  gains  in- 

floenoe. 

1063.  Solomon  is  placed  on  the  throne  of  Hungary. 
1066.  Adalbert  disraisaed. 

1069.  Council  of  Mentz.    Adalbert  returns. 

1070.  Otho  of  Bavaria  deprived  of  his  duchy. 

1072.  Magnus  of  Saxony  imprisoned.    Adalbert  dies. 

1073.  Hanno  retires.    The  Saxons  revolt. 

1075.  Defeat  of  the  Saxons  at  Hohenburg. . 

1076.  Council  of  Worms.  The  Pope  exeommMmieaiei  Henry  I V. 
1077-  Henry  at  Canoesa.    Bodolf  of  Swabia  elected  at  Forch* 

heim. 
1078.  Battle  of  Mefarichstadt. 

1080.  Battle  of  Flarcheim ;  Henry  again  excommunicated. 

Council  of  Brixen.    Batde  of  Wolksheim ;  death  of 
Bodolf. 

1081.  Henry  enters  Italy. — ^BUection  of  Herman  of  Luxem- 

burg. 
1084.  Rome  taken ;  Henry  lY.  crowned  emperor. 
1086.  Battle  of  Bieichfeld. 
1088.  Submission  of  Herman  and  the  Saxons.     War  with 

Ecbert  of  Thuringia. 

1090.  Ecbert  slain.    Henry  besieges  Mantua. 

1091.  Mantua  taken. 

and  CoNBAD.  The  former  had  to  resign  it,  in  10d4  ;  the  latter  died 
less  than  two  years  afterwards.  Agnes,  their  mother,  was  the 
daughter  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  second  wife  of 
Henry ;  who  had  been  early  left  a  widower  by  Ounelinda,  the 
daughter  of  Canute  the  Great. 
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A.  D.  1093.  Conrad  revolts,  and  is  crowned  king  of  Italy. 

1099.  The  Emperor  has  his  second  son  Henry  elected  king. 

1101.  Death  of  Conrad. 

1102.  War  with  Robert  of  Flanders  (ends  1103). 

1104.  Henry  the  Young  revolts. 

1105.  Henry  IV.  deposed  by  his  son. 

1106.  Escape  and  death  of  Henry  IV. 

Hekry  IV.,  hardly  six  years  old,  had  his  mother,  the 
Empress  Agnes,  for  regent.  The  troubles  of  his  life  began 
early  ;  for  the  nobles  who  had  quailed  before  his  father, 
were  emboldened,  now  that  they  were  ruled  by  a  woman 
and  a  child,  to  recover  the  independence  which  they  had 
lost :  an  outcry  was  raised  against  Agnes  and  her  faithful 
counsellor,  Henrys  bishop  of  Augsburg* ;  and  in  the  year 
1062,  the  malcontents  plotted  to  get  the  young  king  into 
their  own  hands.  At  a  feast  given  at  Kaiserwerth  on  the 
Rhine,  SU  Hanno^  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  inveigled 
Henry  into  a  boat,  and  carried  him  away  by  force ;  thus 
wresting  the  regency  from  Agnes,  who  forthwith  withdrew 
from  Germany,  and  afterwards  ended  her  days  in  religious 
seclusion  at  Rome.  Hanno  had  to  share  the  government 
with  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  till  the  scale  was 
turned  against  him  by  the  influence  which  the  latter  had 
gotten  over  Henry.  That  prince  never  forgave  the  cham- 
pion of  the  nobles  the  violence  of  his  abduction,  nor  had  he 
any  love  for  the  saint's  stern  virtues ;  whereas  the  more 
courtly  Adalbert,  notwithstanding  his  high  birth,  was  the 
thorough-going  friend  of  prerogative  *. 

The  year  after  these  changes  took  place  (a.d.  1063), 
Henry  joined  the  army  which  marched  into  Hungary,  when 
the  usurper  Bela  was  dead ;  and  placed  Andrew's  exiled 
son  Solomon  on  the  throne  ^.     Solomon  married  the  sister 

*  Agnes  was  slanderously  accused  of  being  the  bishop's  paramour. 
'  Adalbert  has  been  also  accused  of  indulging  the  young  prince's 
vices,  in  order  to  gain  his  favour. 
^  Andrew,  before  he  was  overthrown  by  his  brother  Bela  I.  (in 
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of  his  ally,  and  covenanted  to  bold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of 
the  Empire. 

Whatever  hopes  Henry  might  have  raised  by  this  auspi- 
cious beginning  were  soon  clouded.  Although  there  was 
much  that  was  good  and  great  in  him,  he  grew  up  a  dis- 
solute fellow,  fond  of  low  companions  ;  and  his  whole  plan 
of  governing  was  a  series  of  fatal  mistakes.  He  brought 
upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Church  by  the  scandalous 
sale  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  he  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  nobles  by  the  honours  which  he  heaped  upon  un- 
worthy favourites;  and,  by  recklessly  showing  his  hatred 
of  the  Saxons,  he  widened  the  breach  between  that  people 
and  the  Franconian  house  ^  and  kindled  the  flames  of  civil 
war.  And  yet,  had  he  been  only  wise  enough  to  learn  by 
experience,  he  had  had  more  than  one  sharp  lesson  before 
he  sealed  his  ruin.  In  the  year  1066,  Hanno  and  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  met  at  Tribur,  and  bade  him  either 
send  away  the  insolent  Adalbert,  or  else  give  up  his  crown : 
he  hurried  to  Ingelheim,  in  the  hope  of  baffling  their  scheme, 
but  was  beset  in  his  palace,  and  made  to  yield  to  their 
threats.  And  when,  at  the  council  of  Mentz,  Oct.  1069, 
he  sought  to  be  divorced  from  his  much  wronged  wife  Ber- 
tha %  he  quailed  also  before  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and 
was  fain  to  take  her  back  to  his  home,  though  not  to  his 
love. 

About  that  time,  Adalbert  openly  returned  to  court,  to 

the  year  1061),  had  made  peace  with  Germany,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  his  son  Solomon  should  marry  Henry's  sister  JudUh  (or 
Sophia). 

^  Eyen  as  early  as  the  year  1057,  some  of  the  Saxons  had  plotted 
against  Henry's  life.  But  Otho  of  Tkuringia,  whom  they  were  to 
place  on  the  throne,  was  attacked  and  slain  by  count  Bruno  III.  of 
Bruntwie,  his  adversary  falling  with  him. 

'  Daughter  of  the  marquis  of  8tua  in  Italy.  He  had  married  her 
in  the  year  1066,  having  been  espoused  to  her  when  a  child  by  his 
father ;  but  be  never  cared  for  her. — See  also  vol.  i.,  p.  333. 
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the  dismay  of  those  who  had  hanished  him.  The  next 
year  (a.d.  1070),  the  valiant  Otho  of  Nordhem,  in  whose 
favour  the  late  regent  Agnes  had  resigned  Bavaria,  was  de- 
prived of  his  duchy  on  a  very  doubtful  charge  of  treason, 
because  he  had  demurred  to  fighting  his  accuser,  a  man  of 
bad  character  and  by  no  means  his  equal  in  rank ' :  after 
bravely  resisting  his  foes  when  they  fell  upon  the  rest  of 
his  lands,  he  submitted  to  Henry,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison,  together  with  Magnus  his  ally,  the  son  of  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  Otho  was  speedily  set  free  ;  but  Magnus,  who 
had  been  acknowledged  as  duke  by  the  Saxons  at  his 
father's  death,  was  jealously  kept  confined.  As  for  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  it  was  granted  (a.d.  1071)  to  Welf  of 
Este^;  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Otho,  but  had  turned 
against  him  in  his  need,  and  had  basely  repudiated  his 
daughter.  From  this  Wel^  the  fainily  of  the  Guelfs  de- 
rives its  origin  and  its  name '. 

In  the  year  1072,  Adalbert  died,  and  Henry  was  pre- 

'  One  Egino,  who  said  that  Otho  had  tried  to  get  him  to  murder 
the  king. 

^  Albebt-azzo,  marquis  of  Este,  by  his  first  wife  Cunigunda  of 
Altorf  (niece  and  heiress  of  C^unt  Welf,  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  see 
p.  16,  note  7)9  was  the  father  of  Wblf  {the  founder  of  the  Oueljks  liney. 
By  his  second  wife,  Genenda  of  Maine,  he  had  Fulco  (the  stock  of  the 
Italian  line  ofEtte),  and  Httgh  II,,  count  of  Maine. 

'  Welf,  after  divorcing  Otho's  childless  daughter  Ethdinda,  mar- 
ried Judith  of  Flanders,  Tostifs  widow.  His  aged  father,  who  lived 
until  the  year  1097»  left  him  out  of  his  will ;  so  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  seize  upon  an  inheritance  which,  when  he  had  conquered  it,  ho 
was  unable  to  keep.  Dying  at  Cyprus,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1101,  he  was  succeeded,  first  by  his 
son  Welf  JI.  (the  husband  of  the  countess  Matilda),  who  deceased 
in  the  year  1120 ;  and  then  by  his  other  son  Henbt  the  Black,  who, 
in  right  of  his  wife  Wulfhilda  of  Saxony  (see  p.  9,  note  6),  got  Lune- 
burg  and  the  allodial  possessions  of  the  House  of  Billing.  Henry's 
eldest  son  Connsd  died  a  monk  ;  the  second.  Hen ar  Ae  Proud,  be- 
came duke  of  Bavaria  in  1 126,  and  also  of  Saxony  in  1 136,  having  mar- 
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vailed  upon  to  call  St.  Hanno  into  his  council.  But  the 
stem  archbishop,  whom  the  infirmities  of  old  age  had  not 
softened,  hardly  remained  in  office  a  twelvemonth  :  he  re« 
tired  in  disgust,  and  the  king,  now  left  to  himself,  gave  his 
passions  their  full  swing  and  ruled  more  harshly  than  ever. 
On  the  Saxons,  of  course,  his  yoke  weighed  heaviest. 
Castles  were  huilt  by  forced  labour  throughout  their 
country,  which  were  filled  by  lawless  garrisons ;  and  while 
native  robbers  were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  his 
soldiers  got  their  food  by  pillage. 

Henry  soon  reaped  as  he  had  sown.  In  the  year  1073, 
the  Saxon  war  broke  out.  Stirred  up  by  Bucco,  bishop  of 
Halherstadt,  Hanno's  nephew,  and  by  Otho  of  Nordheim, 
there  were  gatherings  of  the  prelates  and  nobles :  a  de- 
putation called  upon  Henry  to  demolish  the  castles ;  to  re- 
lease duke  Magnus ;  not  to  be  always  residing  in  Saxony  ; 
and  to  send  away  his  low-bom  advisers  and  his  kept  mis- 
tresses. These  demands  and  those  who  brought  them 
having  been  treated  with  scorn,  60,000  Saxons  appeared 
in  arms  before  Goslar  where  Henry  then  abode.  He 
betook  himself  with  his  treasures  to  the  lofty  stronghold  of 
Hartzbuig,  which  he  had  built  on  one  of  the  mountain 
heights  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  thence,  being  still  pur- 
sued by  his  foes,  he  fled  affrighted  across  the  ridges  of  the 
Hartz,  through  wilds  and  forests,  into  Hesse.  The  Saxons 
now  began  to  attack  and  pull  down  his  castles ;  and  by 
threatening  to  put  to  death  seventy  knights  whom  they  had 
taken  in  the  garrison  at  Luneburg^  they  even  got  him  to 
^  Magnus  free.  When  that  duke  was  once  out  of  his 
prison  within  the  walls  of  Hartzburg,  all  Henry's  much 

ned  Gertrude  of  Saxony,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire  IT. 
Both  Keary  the  Proud  (who  died  Sept.  1 139)  and  his  son  Henry  the 
^  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  the  one  in  1138|  and  the 
other  in  1180  ;  on  the  second  of  whieh  occasions,  the  two  duchies 
vere  loet  for  ever  by  the  Guelfs. 
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cherished  hopes  of  keeping  Saxony  in  his  own  hands  were 
overthrown. 

While  the  rebellion  was  raging  in  the  North,  the  princes 
in  the  rest  of  Germany  showed  great  unwillingness  to  sup- 
port their  king.  Siegfrid^  archbishop  of  Mentz,  on  whose 
friendship  he  had  relied,  was  a  thankless  traitor ;  Rodolf, 
duke  of  Strahia ',  and  Berthold  ^  of  Zaehringen,  the  duke  of 
Carinthia,  openly  justified  the  Saxons.  A  knight  named 
Reginger  having  given  out  that  he  had  been  tampered  with 
to  assassinate  those  dukes,  they  declared  that  they  would 
not  draw  the  sword  in  behalf  of  their  sovereign,  unless  he 
cleared  himself  of  this  charge,  by  his  champion,  in  a  wager 
of  battle.  Ulrich  of  Cosheim  took  up  the  gauntlet  for  his 
master ;  but  owing  to  the  well-timed  death  of  Reginger ', 
there  the  matter  ended,  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
right  loyally  received  by  the  citizens  of  Worms  ®,  in  spite 
of  Siegfrid ;  and  the  diet  which  the  latter  was  to  have  held 
at  Mentz,  to  depose  him,  never  met.  Yet  when  he  took 
the  field  against  the  Saxons,  so  few  would  follow  him,  that 
he  must  needs  agree  to  the  hard  terms  of  the  peace  of 

3  RoDOLF,  count  of  Rheinfelden,  had  been  made  duke  of  Swabia 
and  Alsatia,  in  the  year  1057»  by  the  regent  Agnes  ;  who  also  gave 
him  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Matilda  (a  princess  hardly  fourteen, 
who  did  not  live  many  months  after  her  marriage). — Swabia  wat 
granted  to  Rodolf  a»  an  hereditary  fief;  so  woi  Bavaria,  to  Otho  of 
Nordheim. 

*  Berthold,  count  of  Zaehringen,  had  been  promised  the  reversion 
of  Swabia  and  Alsatia  (then  held  by  Otho,  marquis  of  Schweinfurt) 
by  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1062 ;  and  as  a  compensation  for  these 
fiefs,  when  they  were  granted  to  another,  Agnes,  in  the  year  1060, 
gave  him  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  marquisate  of  Verona. — 
Henry  now  bestowed  Berthold's  two  fiefs  on  Marquard  of  Eppen- 
ttein  (a.d.  1073). 

'  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  been  possessed  with  a  devil.  He 
was  probably  crazy. 

>  The  cities  had  now  risen  in.  importance.  It  was  always  their 
interest  to  uphold  the  sovereign  agaipst  the  nobles. 
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Gerstungen,  by  which  he  had  to  yield  up  all  his  for- 
tresses (a.d.  1074) :  even  Hartzburg  was  to  be  demolished, 
although  he  begged  and  prayed  that  it  should  be  spared. 
And  greatly  was  his  grief  and  rage  heightened,  when  the 
fine  collegiate  church  with  which  he  had  adorned  his 
favourite  castle,  was  wantonly  burnt  by  the  rabble ;  who 
had  first  pillaged  its  shrines  and  altars,  and  had  dug  up  and 
scattered  the  bones  of  his  brother  and  of  his  little  son '. 

Although  panting  for  revenge,  Henry  behaved  to  the 
Saxons  as  if  he  had  forgiven  them.  But  he  was  only 
biding  his  time,  and  gaining  over  the  princes  in  Germany, 
one  by  one,  to  his  side:  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  ready, 
he  threw  off  the  mask  and  prepared  to  strike.  Having 
gathered  together  a  magnificent  feudal  army,  he  hastened 
by  forced  marches  to  Hohenburg  on  the  Unstrut,  where 
the  Saxons  were  encamped;  and  coming  suddenly  upon 
them,  he  put  them  to  flight,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry 
with  which  they  were  rallied  by  Otho  of  Nordheim^  June 
1075,  and  afterwards  savagely  wasted  their  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  rebels  sub- 
mitted. They  were  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  influence 
of  their  friends,  Rodolf  of  S  wabia,  Berthold  of  Carinthia, 
and  Welf  of  Bavaria  ;  'and  peace  was  granted  them.  Yet 
Henry  did  not  keep  his  word.  He  did  not  let  the  nobles 
who  had  yielded  themselves  have  their  freedom^;  he 
seized  their  fiefs,  and  gave  them  to  his  own  vassals ;  and 
he  rebuilt  Hartzburg  and  other  castles,  filling  them  again 
with  his  rufHan  soldiery. 

The  cry  of  the  conquered  land  was  too  great  not  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  Pope ;    who  was  then  at  strife  with  the 

'  This  atrocity,  however,  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling  not  a 
little  in  Henry's  favour. 

*  Otho  of  Nordheim  was,  however,  treated  with  a  kindness  for 
which  he  showed  little  gratitude.  Henry  even  made  him  his  vicar 
in  Saxony. 

2nd  Ser, — vol.  ii.  c 
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Geiman  king  about  lay  investitures  ^  Neither  was  he 
slow  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Henry  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  a  synod  that  was  to  meet  at  Rome 
in  Lent ' ;  which  so  angered  him  that  he  called  together 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  his  kingdom,  at  Worms,  Jan. 
1076,  and  got  them  to  decree  that  Gregory  VII.  was  no 
lawful  pope.  In  return  for  this,  be  was  boldly  excommu* 
nicated  by  his  foe,  and  declared  to  be  deposed ;  a  sentence 
which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  a  sovereign  at  feud  with 
his  people,  and  hated  for  his  vices.  The  bishops,  panic- 
stricken,  withdrew  from  his  side  ;  his  friends  wavered ; 
Rodolf,  Berthold,  and  his  secret  enemies  no  longer  feared 
to  league  against  him  ;  and,  worst  T>f  all,  the  Saxons  took 
heart,  and  eagerly  identified  their  cause  with  that  of  religion 
and  the  church  of  God'.  At  his  bidding,  William,  the 
bishop  of  Utrecht  (where  he  held  his  court  that  Easter), 
excommunicated  the  Pope ;  and  the  Lombard  prelates, 
headed  by  Guibert(Wigbert),  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  sub- 
scribed at  Pa  via  what  he  had  decreed  at  Worms :  but  to 
his  dismay,  more  than  half  the  German  princes  met  at 
Tribur,  in  October,  to  choose  a  new  king  in  his  stead '« 
and  he  found  himself  helpless  and  almost  alone.  He  went 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Oppenheim,  and  by  dmt  of 
many  prayers  he  moved  them  to  grant  him  a  twelvemonth's 
delay ;  it  being  also  settled  that  the  Pope  was  to  be  invited 

>  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  336,  337,  and  the  notes  3  and  4. 

^  If  he  did  not,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated.  He  had  paid  no 
heed  to  a  former  citation  on  account  of  immorality.    See  vol.  i.,  p. 

333. 

>  In  Germcmyi  the  rdi^iout  guoHom  wcu  quite  uoovdary  amomg  1^ 
r^bdt, — It  was  a  convenient  party  cry. 

s  The  imprisoned  Saxon  nobles  had  been  released  by  the  princes 
who  had  them  in  their  keeping,  and  Bucco  of  Halberstadt  had  re- 
turned to  Saxony.  Henry  caused  him  to  be  seised  and  sent  away  to 
Hungary;  but  the  bishop  escaped  from  his  escort  while  on  the 
journey. 
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to  AugsbuTgy  the  following  Candlemas,  to  iuTestigate  his 
case.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  to  live  at  Spires,  without 
any  state  or  the  least  exercise  of  kingly  power. 

Thus  bowed  down  to  the  dust,  Henry,  as  a  last  hope, 
bethought  himself  of  hurrying  to  Italy,  and  disarming  re* 
hellion  by  making  his  peace  with  the  Church.  The  passes 
were  shut  against  him :  but  in  the  depth  of  one  of  the 
coldest  winters  ever  known,  he  crossed  over  the  frozen 
Alps  of  Savoy  ^  down  the  steep  sides  of  which  his  wife  and 
child,  wrapped  in  the  hides  of  oxen,  had  lo  be  dragged 
through  the  snow  and  ice ;  and  the  astonished  pope,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  fled  for  safety  to  Canossa,  the 
stronghold  of  his  £aithfuL  countess  Matilda*  Thither  Henry 
humbly  went  to  seek  him.  Gregory,  at  first,  was  unre- 
lenting ;  but  Matilda  and  some  other  leading  Italians  of  his 
party,  prevailed  upon  him  to  change  his  mind  a  little,  and 
not  altogether  to  break  a  bruised  reed.  There  was  indeed 
no  humiliation  to  which  the  fidlen  prince  would  not  stoop. 
In  an  outer  court  of  the  castle,  into  which  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted without  his  guards, — attired  in  a  coarse  woollen 
shirt,  barefoot,  &8ting,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,— 
thrice  was  he  kept  waiting,  notwithstanding  the  bitterness 
of  the  season,  from  morning  till  night,  Jan.  1077:  on  the 
fourth  day,  Ghregory  vouchsafed  to  let  him  come  into  his 
presence,  and  gave  him  absolution,  but  only  on  the  hardest 
conditions.  He  was  to  attend  at  an  appointed  time  and 
place,  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  was  to  have  his  kingdom 
again ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was  to  lay  aside  all  the 
state  and  all  the  authority  of  a  king  '•  If  restored,  he  was 
humbly  to  obey  the  Pope. 

*  He  gave  some  territory  to  the  count  of  Maurietmef  the  ancestor 
of  tiie  house  of  Savoy,  for  leave  to  pass  through. 

^  He  was  not  to  wear  his  crown  or  any  royal  ornament ;  he  was 
not  to  bear  rule,  or  to  levy  taxes  (except  for  his  own  maintenance)  | 
and  he  was  never  to  take  back  his  excommunicated  counsellors. 

c  2 
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This  unworthy  submission  was  quickly  retracted.   Henry' 
found  that  he  had  gained  nothing  from  his  foes,  but  that  he 
had  deeply  offended  his  friends  :  in  the  cities  of liombardy, 
where  the  married  clergy  had  much  influence,  men  talked 
in  their  indignation  of  disowning  him,  and  of  taking  his 

^  crown  from  him.  He  therefore  plucked  up  spirit  to  renew 
the  struggle  at  all  hazards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
princes  met  at  Forchheim,  March  1077»  and  raised  Rodolf 

'  of  Swabia  to  the  throne :  it  was  also  declared  that  the  king- 
dom should  not  be  hereditary,  nor  be  conferred  on  the  son 
of  a  reigning  monarch,  unless  the  people  approved  of  his 
merit.  The  usurper  had  to  withdraw  into  Saxony,  when 
Henry  returned,  and  Swabia  and  the  lands  of  Berthold  of 
Zaehringen  were  laid  waste ' :  he  would  also  have  been 
beaten,  the  next  year,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Melrichstadt, 
but  for  Otho  of  Nordheim,  who  changed  a  defeat  into  a 

'  drawn  battle.  The  same  brave  captain  turned  the  scale  of 
victory  in  RodolPs  favour  at  Flarcheim,  near  Muhlhausen, 

'  Jan.  1080  ;  on  which  the  Pope  at  last  confirmed  the  election 

'  of  the  rebel  duke ',  and  renewed  the  excommunication  of  his 
rival.     Henry  retaliated  against  the  Pope,  in  the  month  of 

*  Berthold's  end  was  hastened  by  vexation.  He  died  in  the  year 
'  1078,  at  latest — From  Bbbthold's  two  elder  sons,  the  dukes  of 
Zaehringen  and  the  margraves  of  Baden  descended.  Berthold  II., 
his  firsthom,  who  died  in  the  year  1111,  was  the  father  of  Berthold 
III.  (tkejini  leAo  <tj^  kim$elfdMke  of  Zaekrin^)  and  of  Conrad  ; 
who  succeeded  his  brother,  and  whose  grandson  Berthold  Y.,  the 
Ricky  was  the  last  duke  of  Zaehringen.  It  was  in  the  year  1218,  that 
this  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct — The  second  son  of  Ber- 
thdd  I.,  the  Marquis  Herman  I.,  the  lather  of  Herman  II.  {the  Jlnt 
uho  dj/led  kiauelfihe  maryrone  <^  Baden),  left  his  wife  and  son,  in  the 
year  107S,  and  withdrew  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  where  he  died,  about 
a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  disguised  as  a  hermit — Berthold*s  third 
son  was  Qtbhard,  bishop  of  CoiuUmee.    • 

'  March  1080.    Prudence,  or  else  his  displeasure  at  the  want  of 
deference  shown  to  him  by  the  Saxons,  had  kept  him  neutral. 
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June,  by  calling  together  two  councils,  one  at  Mentz,  and 
the  other  at  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol :  in  the  latter  and  most 
important  of  these,  it  was  decreed  that  Gregory  should  be 
deposed  as  a  man  who  had  gotten  his  bishopric  by  fraud 
and  money ;  as  a  separator  of  husbands  and  wives ;  as  a 
troubler  of  peace,  a  preacher  of  sacrilege,  a  champion  of 
perjury  and  murder  ;  as  an  old  disciple  of  the  heretic 
Berenger,  and  a  sorcerer !  The  king's  excommunicated 
chancellor,  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  then  en- 
throned as  pope. 

In  the  autumn,  a  third  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Elster,  at  Wilksheim,  not  far  from  Gera  in  Saxony,  Oct. 
1080.  There  the  redoubted  Otho  of  Nordheim  again  put 
Henry  and  his  troops  to  flight  when  they  were  flushed  with 
success ;  but  Rodolf,  besides  losing  his  right  hand,  received 
a  deadly  wound  in  the  groin, — a  stroke  which  is  said 
to  have  been  dealt  him  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who 
then  bore  the  standard  of  the  Empire, — and  his  fate  was 
looked  upon  as  the  judgment  of  God  *.  His  duchies  of 
Swabia  and  Alsatia,  which  had  been  confi scaled  on  his 
rebellion,  had  been  granted  to  Frederic,  lord  of  Hohen- 
siauffen^f  together  with  the  hand  of  Agnes,  Henry's 
daughter;  but  that  warlike  chieftain,  from  whom  sprang 
the  race  of  the  Ghibelin  emperors,  had  much  trouble  to  get 

*  Rodolf  himself,  when  his  lost  hand  was  shown  him  on  his  death- 
bed,  18  said  to  have  cried  out  that  it  was  the  hand  with  which  he  had 
sworn  fealty  to  Henry,  his  king. 

'  Frederic  of  Biiren, — a  village  from  whence  he  had  removed  his 
seat  to  the  castle  of  Hohenstauffen,  which  he  had  built  on  the  height 
above, — dnke  of  Swabia  and  Alsatia,  was  the  father  of  Frederic,  the 
(hu-Eyed^  duke  of  Swabia  (who  was  succeeded,  in  1147,  by  his  son 
Frederic  Barbarotsa,  afterwards  emperor),  and  of  Conrad,  duke  of 
Franconia  (the  Emperor  Conrad  III.). — He  died  in  the  year  1105  ; 
and  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  Agnes,  his  widow,  married 
Leopold  the  Pious,  margrave  of  Austria. 

c  3 
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the  fiefs,  even  after  the  death  of  young  Bertholdf  Rodolf 's 
son,  had  removed  the  chief  obstacle  in  his  way  \ 

Instead  of  doing  his  utmost  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
war  in  Germany,  Henry  marched  into  Italy,  in  the  year 
1081,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Pope.     Thrice  did 
he  attack  Rome '.     The  third  time,  after  he  had  besieged 
it  the  whple  winter,  the  citizens  opened  the  gates,  and  he 
was  crowned  with  his  wife  by  the  antipope,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  March  1084 :  but  Gregory  still  defied  him  in  the 
Mole  of  Adrian,  where  he  was  closely  beset;  and  was 
rescued  at  last  from  captivity  by  Robert  Guiscard  and  the 
Normans  of  Apulia.     While  his  undaunted  foe  withdrew  to 
Salerno,  to  die  there  in  exile;  the  Emperor  returned  to 
Germany,  and  found  his  party  much  strengthened,  although 
— in  an  assembly  at  Goslar,  during  his  absence,  Aug.  108 1 
— the  malcontents  of  Saxony  and  Swabia  had  chosen  a 
successor  to  Rodolf  in  the  person  of  Herman  of  Luxemburg, 
count  of  Salm^,     Herman  had  since  been  crowned  by 
Siegfrid  of  Mentz,  Dec.  1082  :  but  he  had  sunk  in  estima- 
tion, and  a*  split  had  arisen  ahiong  the  Saxons ;  so  that  he 
was  now  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  Denmark,  and  with  bim 
bishop  Bucco  of  Halberstadt  and  Hariwig^  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg^  the  mischievous  preachers  of  sedition.     In  the 
year  1086,  the  war  was  renewed  by  the  fugitives,  and 

^  Berthold  died  in  the  year  1090.  Two  years  afterwards,  his 
guardian  and  brother-in-law,  BerUioId  II.  of  Zaehringen, — he  bad 
married  Agneit^  the  daughter  of  Rodolf, — was  by  the  arts  of  Gebhard, 
bishop  of  ConstanoOi  his  brother,  elected  to  the  two  dnehiea :  but 
Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen  had  also  a  champion  in  his  brother  QiUbert, 
the  bishop  of  Stradmrg  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1098,  his  rival 
agreed  to  give  up  his  claim,  Zurich  being  conceded  to  him. 

>  In  the  years  1081,  1082,  1083;  see  vol.  i.,  p.  338.— Henry 
offered  in  vain  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  if  he  would  but  crown 
him. 

/>  Son  of  Gidebert  (or  Gilbert),  count  of  Luxemburg, 
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Herman  and  Hartwig  defeated  Henry  at  Bleichfeld ;  but 
no  real  gain  was  reaped  from  this  success.  The  Saxons 
had  become  quite  weary  of  a  fruitless  struggle : — death  had 
already  deprived  them  of  Otho  of  Nordhetm,  their  best 
leader,  in  the  year  1083 ;  the  firebrand  Bucco  ended  his 
career,  about  this  time  (a.d.  lOS?),  owing  to  a  wound  which 
he  received  in  a  tumultuous  meedng  at  Goslar,  when  he  was 
striving  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  rebellion ;  Herman  himself 
saw  that  he  was  despised,  and  readily  resigned  a  trouble- 
some crown,  being  left  in  peaceful  possessicm  of  his  own 
lands  (a.d.  1088)  *.  Fresh  disturbance  was,  however,  raised 
by  the  margrave  Ecbert  of  Thuringia^  count  of  Brunswic  *, 
a  determined  enemy  of  the  Emperor,  and  so  fierce  and 
restless  that  the  Saxon  bishops  were  lodi  to  make  him 
king.  He  won  a  victory  over  Henry,  who  had  attacked 
his  castle  of  Gleichen  (a.d.  1088)  ;  but  he  was  surprised 
and  slain  in  a  mill,'  near  Brunswic,  by  the  vassals  of  the 
Abbess  of  Quedlinburg^  in  the  year  1090  '• 

*  Not  long  afterwards,  when  trying  to  foroe  the  gates  of  one  of  his 
castlee,  that  he  might  keep  the  garrison  on  the  alert ;  he  was  killed 
without  its  heing  known  who  he  was. 

'  He  was  a  margrave  in  Saxony  and  Thnringia ;  the  marqnisateof 
Misnia  belonged  to  him. — Ecbert's  ancestor  Bbuko  I.  (Braon),  a 
Saxon  margrave  who  died  in  the  year  972,  \b  said  to  have  been  a 
younger  son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome.  This  Bnmo's  son,  Bbuno  II., 
also  lord  of  Bronswic  {Brwumu  ticiu\  was  the  first  hosband  of 
GiseUy  the  wife  afterwards  of  Herman  II.,  of  Swabia  (see  p.  14, 
note  3),  and  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salic  (see  p.  13,  note  9)  :  he 
was  SQceeeded,  in  the  year  1006,  by  his  son  Ludolf,  the  first  count 
of  Brumwioy  whose  death  took  place  in  April  1038.  Then  came 
LndolTs  sons,  Bbuno  III.,  slain  ▲.».  1057  (see  p.  21,  note  7)9  and  his 
saoceoBor  Ecbbbi  L  ;  who  became,  in  the  year  1067,  margrave  of 
Jftmia,  and  died  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.  The  last  of  these 
was  the  father  of  Ecbebt  II. 

'  Ecbert  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Gbbtbudb  (the  widow  of 
DtedricA  of  CadenAur^  and  her  second  husband  Hembt  iht  Fatf  the 
aon  of  Otho  of  Nordheim,  and  duke  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which 

c  4 
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Now  that  Saxony  was  quite  peaceful,  Henry  appeared 
again  in  Italy  to  urge  war  with  the  countess  Matilda ;  who 
was  the  main  support  of  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  by  his  advice 
had  lately  married  the  younger  Welf^  the  ducal  prince  of 
Bavaria.  He  laid  siege  to  Mantua,  July  1090  ;  took  it  at 
the  end  of  nine  months  ;  and  for  a  time,  was  very  success- 
ful :  but  the  courage  of  his  foe  was  unshaken,  and  he  failed 
when  he  tried  to  reduce  Canossa,  a  place  which  was  doomed 
to  be  his  bane.  About  a  twelvemonth  after  this  check,  in 
the  year  1093,  his  eldest  son  Conrad,  whom  he  had  left  in 
command  while  he  returned  home,  passed  over  to  the 
rebels ;  and  was  crowned  by  them  king  of  Italy  ',  Urban 
even  promising  him  the  imperial  diadem,  if  he  would 
consent  to  give  up  all  right  of  granting  ecclesiastical  in- 
vestitures. Conrad  married  the  daughter '  of  Roger,  the 
Norman  count  of  Sicily,  and  was  acknowledged  by  most  of 
the  Italians  ;  but  he  rapidly  fell  into  contempt  by  submit- 

was  on  the  Werra  :  their  daughter  Richensa  married  the  Emperor 
Loihaire  II.,  then  duke  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1113,  and  brought 
him  Bnmswic  and  her  father's  dukedom  as  her  dower.  When 
Henry  the  Fat  had  been  shun  (April  1101)  hy  some  refractory 
vassals  in  Friesland,  of  which  he  had  lately  had  a  grant ;  Gertrude 
married  a  third  husband,  Henrt  the  Old,  margrave  of  lUburpf  who 
died  in  1 103,  leaving  her  with  child.  A  male  heir  was  thus  bom  for 
Misnia,  Henrt  the  Young;  after  whose  death,  without  issue,  in 
1127,  the  margraviate  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of 
Wettin  (see  p.  40,  note  1). 

'  Frantic  zeal,  and  the  persuasions  of  Matilda  and  Welf,  may  have 
urged  Conrad  to  take  this  step ;  or  he  may  have  feared  that  the 
Pope  would  never  crown  him  emperor.  As  Henry  had  just  impri- 
soned his  second  wife  Prcuoeda,  or  Adelaide,  a  Russian  princess 
whom  he  had  married  about  four  years  before ;  this  dutiful  son 
accused  his  father  of  abandoning  her  to  the  lust  of  his  courtiers,  and 
of  even  urging  him  to  commit  incest ! — Strange  to  say,  not  only 
Conrad,  but  Praxeda  herself,  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  seems  to 
have  affirmed  these  charges  before  a  council  held  at  Constance,  in 
the  year  1094. 

*  Her  name  was  either  Matilda  or  (as  others  assert)  Vklante^ 
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ting  to  be  the  tool  of  his  father's  enemies :  his  revolt,  how- 
ever, and  the  aid  afforded  some  years  later  to  the  Pope  by 
the  French  crusaders  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land, 
brought  ruin  upon  the  Emperor's  cause  in  Italy.  Finding 
it  useless  to  struggle  any  longer,  Henry  withdrew  for  ever 
behind  the  Alps  (a.d.  1097). 

In  Germany,  as  yet,  things  went  on  more  smoothly. 
Welf  and  his  son — the  latter  had  now  parted  from  Matilda ' 
— sought  at  length  to  be  reconciled,  and  were  forgiven ; 
moreover,  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen  was  allowed  to  have 
quiet  possession  of  Swabia.  The  following  Epiphany,  Jan. 
1099,  in  a  diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Emperor's  second 
son  Henry  was  elected  king  of  Germany,  in  the  room  of 
Conrad  who  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  : 
he  had  to  swear  that  he  would  not  meddle  with  the  afiairs 
of  the  kingdom,  or  with  the  demesne-lands,  in  his  father'^ 
lifetime,  but  by  his  leave.  As  for  the  unhappy  Conrad, 
be  died  neglected  and  despised  at  Florence,  July  1101  ^ 

Those  halcyon  days  of  Henry's  life  were  slightly  troubled 
by  a  war  with  Robert  IL\  count  of  Flandersy  whom  the 
Pope  had  stirred  up  to  attack  the  bishop  of  Cambray : — the 
badness  of  the  weather  stopped  him  in  his  first  campaign ; 
but  in  the  following  summer  (June  1103),  the  count,  dread- 
ing his  return,  submitted  and  engaged  to  pay  him  homage '. 
The  last,  worst  storm  burst  upon  him  when  his  perjured 
son  Henry  the  Yoting,  having  lent  his  ear  to  the  counsels 
of  the  papal  faction',  fied  from  court,  Dec.  1104,  and 

'  He  left  her  (in  the  year  1005),  after  he  had  been  married  six 
years. 

>  A  report  was  spread  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  also  that 
miracles  had  been  wrought  at  his  burial. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  Henry,  who  was  at  Mentz  on 
Twelfth  Day,  caused  it  to  be  announced  at  mass  by  a  bishop,  that  he 
meant  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  had  given  up  the  govern- 
ment to  his  son. — This  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

'  He  was  not  to  deem  himself  bound  by  any  oath  to  an  exoom- 

c  5 
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caused  the  rebellion  in  Saxony  to  blaze  up  afresh.     At  the 
head  of  large  armies,  both  father  and  son  met  each  other 
on  the  banks  of  the  Regen,  not  far  from  Radsbon  (R^ens- 
burg),  Aug.  1105 ;  yet  even  then,  artful  proffers  of  peace 
kept  the  Emperor  from  doing  any  thing : — he  retreated,  and 
his  adherents  fell  away  from  him.     As  a  diet  was  to  be 
held  at  Mentz  in  December,  the  elder  Henry  again  gathered 
together  his  soldiers,  and  set  out  on  his  march  thither :  but 
when  he  had  reached  Coblentz,  Henry  the  Young  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  by  this  farther  deed  of  treachery, 
got  him  to  send  away  his  troops.    The  old  liop,  thus  bereft 
of  his  claws  and  teeth,  might  now  be  easily  bearded.    For- 
bidden to  go  on  to  Mentz,  and  taken  to  the  castle  of  Ingel- 
heim,  Henry  had  to  wait  while  the  diet  was  dooming  him  ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  an  unhappy  year,  delegates^  were 
sent  to  call  upon  him  to  resign  his  crown.     Seeing  that 
there  was  no  help,  he  seated  himself  in  state  upon  his 
throne,  and  he  let  them  drag  him  down  and  despoil  him  of 
his  ornaments ;  yet,  while  this  was  doing,  he  threatened 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  God  who  had  so  heavily  visited 
upon  him  the  sins  of  his  youth,  '*  putting  him  to  a  shame 
which  no  king  before  him  had  ever  borne." — Six  days 
afterwards,  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  the  crown  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  undutiful  son. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings,  the  fallen  prince  found 
means  to  escape  to  Liege,  where  Otherty  his  tried  friend, 
was  bishop.  Henry  of  Limhurg ',  the  brave  duke  of  Louier 

munioated  person.—Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  not  getting  the  imperial 
orown  after  his  father's  death. 

^  The  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Worms. 

^  HsNBT  I.,  count  of  lAnhurg,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
duke  Frederic  of  Luxemburg,  had  been  made  duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
rain  by  Henry  IV.,  Christmas  1101,  after  the  death  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  Although  he  forsook  the  Emperor  at  first,  shame  and 
pity  recalled  him  to  his  allegiance. 
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Lorrain,  also  came  to  his  help.  He  and  the  men  of  Liege, 
surprised  the  troops  of  Henry  the  Yowig,  at  the  bridge  of 
Viret,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  or  else  drove  them  into  the 
Meuse,  March  1106;  and  when  the  citizens  of  Cologne 
declared  for  their  old  sovereign,  he  enabled  them  to  stand 
out  against  the  usurper,  who  was  forced  to  retire  from  their 
walls.  Nothing,  however,  could  avail  to  save  the  ill- 
starred  emperor  from  ruin.  Crushed  and  hopeless,  he  died 
heart-broken  at  Liege,  Aug.  1106;  nor  was  he  even 
allowed  to  rest  in  his  grave. — His  body  was  dug  up ',  and 
removed  to  Spires,  where  for  five  whole  years  it  was 
kept  above  ground,  in  a  stone  coffin,  in  an  unconsecrated 
chapel.  When  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  taken 
off  (in  the  year  1111),  it  was  buried  again  by  Henry  the 
Young,  with  unwonted  magnificence. 

Much  as  Henry  sinned  throughout  most  of  his  life,  one 
cannot  but  feel  pity  and  indignation  at  the  sorrows  which 
so  darkened  upon  him  at  his  latter  end :  for  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  unkindness  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  the 
unrelenting  hate  of  Christian  priests,  .who  ought  at  least 
to  have  known  how  to  forgive. — *'  Cursed  be  their  anger, 
for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel '." 

A.D.  1106.  Henry  V, — Duke  Henry  of  Lower  Lorrain  deprived. 
1107.  Submissioii  of  Robert  of  Flanders.     Bohemia  pays 
tribute. 

1109.  Hungary  invaded  ;  Siege  of  Presburg.    The  Poles  pay 

tribute. 

1110.  First  expedition  into  Italy. 

1111.  Henry  is  crowned  by  the  Pope. 

1113.  Count  Siegfrid  slain. 

1114.  Lothaire  of  Saxony  submits  to  Heniy. 

1115.  Troubles  in  Saxony  renewed.    Battle  of  Welfesholtz. 
1116 — 1118.  Second  expedition  into  Italy. 

'  By  the  unwilling  command  of  Otberft  himself,  who  had  buried  it. 
^  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  sixty-five  battles,  in 
Germany  and  in  Italy.    So  troubled  was  his  rule ! 

c  6 
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A.D.  1119.  Diet  of  Tribur. 

1122.  Council  and  ConcordaU  of  Worms. 

1123.  Conrad,  count  of  Wettin,  seizes  upon  Misnia. 
1125.  Death  of  Henry  V. 

Henry  V.  forthwith  requited  Henry  of  Limhui^  for 
what  he  had  done,  by  depriving  him  of  the  duchy  of  Lower 
Lorrain  and  of  the  marquisate  of  Antwerp.  These  fiefs 
he  bestowed  upon  Godfrey^  count  of  Louvain^  the  founder 
of  a  line  of  hereditary  dukes  of  Brabant '.  And  Magnus, 
tlie  last  of  the  house  of  Billing,  having  lately  died,  Saxony 
was  also  granted  to  Loihaire,  count  of  Supplenburg  ;  who, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  already  held  the  great  allodial  posses- 
sions of  Brunswic  and  Hanover',  the  patrimony  of  Henry 
the  Fowler. 

Notwithstanding  his  conduct  in  his  father's  lifetime,  the 
new  king  quickly  showed  a  determination  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  Empire,  even  against  the  Church  ;  and  to  re- 
cover for  the  crown  its  full  supremacy  over  the  nobles  and 

"  Godfrey  VII. — like  duke  Godfrey  iy.,he  was  called  (he  Bearded 
i^nd  the  Great — was  descended  from  Lambert  I.,  count  of  Louvain, 
the  son  of  count  Rainier  (see  p.  3,  note  8).  Though  afterwiu^  de- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Lothaire  II.,  in  the  year  1128,  he  kept  his 
marquisate  and  part  of  his  duchy,  in  spite  of  Henry  of  Limburg's 
son  Walb&an,  to  whom  they  had  been  granted  ;  and  after  Waleran's 
death,  in  the  year  1 139,  eyery  thing  was  restored  to  him.  His  male 
line  ended  in  John  III.  ;  who  died  Deo.  1355. — That  duke's  eldest 
daughter  Jane  (married  originally  to  WUliam  ///.,  count  of  Holland 
and  Hainault)  succeeded  with  her  second  husband  Wenceslaus,  duke 
of  Luxemburg;  whom  she  outlived,  but  died  childless,  Dec.  1406, 
having  made  a  settlement  by  which  her  fiefs  devolved  upon  Aiitont 
of  Burgundy,  the  second  son  of  Margaret  of  Flanders  (daughter  of 
her  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Flanden)  and  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Antony's  successors  were  his  sons  John  IV.,  who 
founded  that  stronghold  of  Romanism,  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Aug.  1426,  and  Philip  I.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Aug.  1430, 
Philip  the  Oood,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  head  of  his  family,  got  his 
dominions. 

'  See  with  regard  to  these  poasesnons,  p.  22,  note  2 ;  and  p.  32,  note  6. 
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the  vassal  nations.  In  the  year  1 107,  he  ravaged  Flanders 
and  obliged  count  Robert,  who  had  again  troubled  the  city 
of  Cambray,  to  come  and  do  homage  to  him  at  Mentz :  he 
also  got  the  Bohemians  to  pay  tribute.  Somewhat  later, 
the  Poles  had  also  to  yield  to  his  will :  but  in  Hungary, 
where  he  sided  with  prince  Almus  against  his  brother  Colo^ 
man^f  he  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Presburg  (a.d.  1109), 
and  met  with  other  serious  checks.  In  Italy,  Pope  Pas- 
chal was  made  to  crown  him  emperor,  April  1111,  and 
frightened  into  a  treaty  which,  however,  was  soon  broken ' ; 
and  even  the  stiffnecked,  undaunted  Matilda  thought  it 
best  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 

But  Henry's  great  difficulty  was  at  home,  and  the  re- 
newal of  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope  much  increased  it.  In 
Southern  Germany,  indeed,  he  was  upheld  by  his  nephews 
Frederic,  duke  of  Swahia,  and  Conrad^  to  whom  he  gave 
the  duchy  of  Franconia  ;  and  also  by  their  mother's  second 
husband,  Leopold  the  Pious,  margrave  of  Austria,  a  warrior 
who  drove  back  the  Hungarians  when  they  burst  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire,  which  they  had  learned  to  despise. 
In  Northern  Germany,  however,  and  above  all  in  Saxony, 
there  was  nothing  but  trouble  and  confusion :  owing  to 
feuds,  murder,  robbery,  and  pillage,  the  people  were 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness.  One 
of  Henry's  most  mischievous  foes  was  Adalbert,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  once  his  friend  and  chancellor ' ;  and  besides  him 
were  Siegfrid  of  Ballenstedt,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Lothaire  of  Supplenburg,  the  newly  created 

^  In  the  year  1113,  Almiis  was  blinded  and  imprisoned  by  his 
brother,  as  soon  as  Henry  had  withdrawn  from  Hungary  which  he 
had  again  entered. 

'  For  the  transactions  with  Paschal,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  340,  341. 

'  This  German  Becket  turned  against  his  master  when  he  was  ex- 
communicated, in  the  year  1112.  Henry  then  had  him  seized,  and 
kept  him  three  years  in  prison,  imtil  he  was  obliged  ta  release  him. 
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duke  of  Saxony  *.  Siegfrid,  who  had  belonged  to  the  party 
of  the  late  emperor,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  on  a 
charge  of  treason ;  and  though  he  was  pardoned  and  set 
free,  Aug.  1111,  he  was  goaded  into  rebellion,  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  when  Henry  seized  upon  the  succession  of 
Udahic,  count  of  Weimar^  as  an  escheat.  Siegfrid's  claims 
to  inherit  from  his  childless  kinsman'  were  backed  by 
Lothaire,  his  brother-in-law,  and  most  of  the  Saxon  nobles  : 
but  he  was  surprised  at  Wahrenstedt,  near  Quedlinburg,  by 
Hogier,  count  of  Mansfeldt,  and  mortally  wounded,  Feb. 
1113  ;  after  which  Lothaire  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  he 
could  not  stand  his  ground.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1114, 
— the  day  on  which  Henry  married  Matilda  of  England,  a 
princess  hardly  twelve  years  old, — the  humbled  Lothaire, 
barefoot  and  in  his  shirt,  had  to  come  before  the  Emperor, 
at  the  diet  of  Mentz,  and  to  ask  his  pardon. 

Lothaire  was  not  quiet  long.   Count  Lewis  of  Thuringia  *, 

*  Lothaire  and  Siegfrid  were  brothen-in-Uw ;  Siegfrid  haviDg 
married  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  FtX-^Gertrude,  Richenaa's  younger 
sister. 

*  Siegfrid  and  his  elder  brother  Otho  the  B^ch  were  the  children  of 
Adalbert^  count  oiBaUentlUdt,tj[idi  of  Adda,  the  daughter  of  Otko^  count 
of  (Mcmunde  and  TF(9tfiiar,and  margraye  of  Mitnia* — This  margrave 
Otho  had  no  sons  ;  so  that  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Orlamnnde- 
Weimar  were  without  male  heirs. 

^  Lewis  the  Leaper  (whose  father,  LevDU  the  Bearded^  a  powerful 
count  in  Thuringia,  and  the  nephew  of  Herman  II.,  duke  of  Swabia, 
died  in  the  year  1056)  was  the  troublesome  foe  of  the  Emperors 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  He  was  called  the  Leaper,  because  (when 
imprisoned  by  Henry  IV.  for  having  murdered  Frederie^  palatine  of 
Saxony t  and  married  his  faithless  wife  Addaide)  he  had  leaped  out  of 
a  castle  window  into  the  river  Sala,  a.d.  1072.  By  the  same  emperor, 
he  was  again  confined,  on  account  of  rebellion,  in  the  year  1093. 
Dying,  in  the  year  ll^S^  he  was  succeeded  in  Hesse  and  Thuringia 
by  his  son  Lbwis  I. ;  who,  seven  years  afterwards,  was  created 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia  (a.d.  1130).  The  last  surviving  prince  of 
this  line  of  landgraves,  most  of  whom  were  palatines  of  Saxony,  was 
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who  had  shown  himself  without  leave  at  the  wedding,  having 
been  thrown  into  prison  ;  he  was  encouraged  to  enter  into 
cabals  with  the  princes  at  the  diet,  and  to  take  up  arms  again. 
Henry,  in  this  war,  ravaged  Saxony,  until  his  army  was  heaten 
at  Welfesholtz,  near  Eisleben,  and  count  Hogier  slain,  Feh. 
1115 ;  on  which  he  fell  hack  towards  the  Rhine,  and  the  de- 
fection spread  itself  every  where.  The  diet  which  he  called 
to  meet  at  Mentz,  in  Novemher,  was  thinly  attended;  and, 
to  add  to  his  mortification,  the  townspeople  rose,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  release  their  archbishop.  Tidings  having 
reached  him  of  the  countess  Matilda's  death,  and  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  to  get  himself  crowned 
by  the  Pope,  at  Rome  ;  he  returned  to  Italy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  y  ear^  and  was  engaged  in  securing  the  fiefs  of 
the  great  countess,  tand  in  twice  renewing  his  coronation, 
not  forgetting  to  set  up  an  antipope  ^.  In  the  meanwhile, 
things  became  worse  in  Germany.  The  princes  of  Lothaire's 
party,  having  gathered  together  at  Fritzlar,  in  the  year 
11 19,  threatened  to  depose  the  Emperor,  unless  their  griev- 
ances were  redressed  : — this  brought  Henry  home,  and  he 
agreed,  at  a  diet  held  at  Tribur,  to  restore  all  that  he  had 
unjustly  taken.  Yet,  as  he  had  been  excommunicated 
afresh,  and  the  great  question  of  investitures  was  unsettled, 
there  was  little  peace  for  him  :  Archbishop  Adalbert  was 

HxifBT  Raspe  ;  on  whose  death,  Lent  1247,  the  allodial  and  feudal 
possessions  of  the  house  were  separated. — Hbnbt  the  lUuttrious, 
margrave  of  Misnia,  the  son  of  Raspe's  half  sister  JuUa  (Judith), 
bad  the  Landgraviate  of  Thuringia,  and  was  created  Palatine  of 
Saxony  :  his  descendants,  in  the  year  1423,  also  became  dukes  and 
electors  of  Saxony.  The  landgraviate  of  Hesse  was  inherited  by 
HiDTST  </i0  ChUd,  the  son  of  Raspe's  elder  brother  (Lbwis  iy.)'s 
daughter  Sophia^  the  second  wife  of  Henry  II. ^  duke  of  Brabant: 
from  him  are  descended  the  various  lines  of  the  princes  of  Hesse, 
which  has  remained  subdivided  ever  since  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Landgrave  Philip,  March  1667. 
7  For  these  struggles  with  the  popes,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  341. 
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Still  his  foe,  and  when  about  to  be  besieged  at  Mentz,  two 
years  afterwards,  once  more  stirred  up  the  Saxons  against 
him.  This  time,  there  was  no  fighting.  When  both  armies 
faced  each  other,  arbitration  was  proposed,  and  a  diet  was 
convened  at  Wurtzburg.  Henry  now  behaved  with  such 
moderation,  that  the  churchmen,  his  opponents,  were  fain 
to  become  peacemakers ;  for  the  laity  with  one  voice  re- 
proached them  with  being  the  destroyers  of  the  Empire  '. 
As  the  Pope  himself  (Calixtus  II.)  was  weary  of  the 
struggle,  the  well  known  compromise  in  which  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  each  guarded  its  rights,  was  finally  agreed 
to,  at  the  council  of  Worms',  Sept.  1122.  The  Emperor 
then  received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  Pope's  legate,  and 
was  restored  to  communion. 

The  next  year,  however,  there  was  a  feud  with  Lothaire 
on  account  of  Misnia.  Its  margrave  being  dead,  Henry 
had  viranted  to  give  the  fief,  as  an  escheat,  to  Wihert  of 
Oroitz  ;  but  Conrad  the  Picms,  count  of  Wettin,  seized  and 
kept  it  as  his  rightful  inheritance,  with  the  help  of  Lothaire. 
Thus  the  house  of  Wettin,  from  whence  have  sprung  the 
modem  electors  and  kings  of  Saxony,  first  rose  into  con- 
sequence \     It  was  also  in  this  reign  that  Holstein,  after- 

'  **  Universa  laicorum  multitudo  Imperii  nos  deBtructores  inela* 
mabat,"  is  what  Adalbert  himself  wrote  to  Pope  Calixtus. 

'  For  the  terms  acceded  to  by  both  parties,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  342. 

*  Conrad  ike  Pious  had  claimed  Misnia,  as  being  descended  from 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  a  margraye  Eekard  who  died  in  the  year 
1002.  He  had  formerly  tried  to  seize  it,  on  the  strength  of  being  the 
nephew  of  the  margrave  Henry  of  lUburg,  Gertrude  of  Bnmswic's 
third  husband  (see  p.  32,  note  6) ;  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  out 
that  his  posthumous  son  Henry  the  Young,  the  late  margrave,  was  a 
•apposiiitions  child.  Henry  the  Young,  when  a  grown-up  lad,  took 
him  prisoner  ;  and  kept  him  in  a  sort  of  cage,  from  which  he  now 
emerged.  When  his  patron  Lothaire  had  become  emperor,  Conrad, 
in  the  year  1136,  also  obtained  the  vacant  marquisate  of  Lusatia. 
He  was  succeeded  in  Misnia,  Feb.  1157,  hy  his  eldest  son^  Otho  the 
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wards  inherited  by  tbe  Oldenburg  kings  of  Denmark, 
became  a  county ;  the  powerful  Lothaire  having  granted 

Rich  (so  named,  owing  to  his  silver  mines  at  Freyberg)  ;  who,  at  one 
time,  was  imprisoned  by  his  firstborn,  whom  he  woald  have  set  aside 
to&voarhis  yonnger  son.  Next  came  the  said  firstborn,  Albert 
the  Proud,  Feb.  1189  ;  after  whose  deatH,  June  1195,  the  Emperor 
Henry  YI.  sequestrated  Misnia.  The  Emperor  dying,  two  years 
afterwards,  the  yonnger  brother,  Diedbich  the  Eaaled,  recovered  his 
ligbts :  he  also,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Conrad  of  lAualia  without 
male  heirs  (a.i>.  1210),  managed  to  get  Lower  Lusatia  adjudged  to 
Um.  Upper  Lusatia  was  given  to  Albert  II.,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  husband  of  Conrad's  daughter  Matilda. 

Diedrich  the  Exiled  was  succeeded,  Feb.  1220,  by  his  infant  son 

HsHRT  the  lUustriotu ;  who,  in  the  year  1247,  also  became  landgrave 

of  Thoringia  and  Palatine  of  Saxony  (see  p.  39,  note  6).    Not  content 

with  his  good  fortune,  that  prince  tried  also  to  appropriate  the  allodial 

poasesfflons  of  his  late  uncle,  Henry  Raspe  of  Thuringia  ;  which  was 

the  more  easy,  as  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 

tbe  youthfol  heir,  now  landgrave  of  Hesse  :  but  he  was  driven  out  of 

his  own  dominions,  Sopliia  of  Brabant  (the  landgrave's  mother)  having 

got  the  powerful  aid  of  Alheri  the  Grea$,  duke  of  Bruntwic,    The 

harshness  of  Albert  having  eventually  caused  a  revolt  of  the  Thurin- 

gums,  daring  which  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  Oct.  1263  ; 

Henry  was  enabled  to  return  from  Bohemia,  and  to  regain  what  he 

had  lost :  he  had  then  the  wisdom  to  make  peace  with  Sophia  on 

equitable  terms.   He  bestowed  Misnia  upon  his  second  son  (Diedbich 

"^  Wise) ;  who  died  before  him,  leaving  a  son  (FBEDEBic),who  died 

childless  in  the  year  1291.     The  eldest  son— who  succeeded  to  Thu- 

nngia,Feb.  1288,  and  afterwards  inherited  Misnia — was  the  infamous 

Albert  ike  Depraved,  the  husband  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 

^peror  Frederic  II.    Feederic  I.,  of  the  BUten  Cheek,  the  son  of 

that  unhappy  marriage,  took  his  father  prisoner  (a  second  time),  in 

the  year  1306,  and  became  master  of  his  dominions  : — he  was  himself 

**»en  prisoner  in  a  war  with  Waldemar,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  ; 

'^d  had  to  ransom  himself,  in  the  year  1317,  by  ceding  Lower  Lusatia 

w  the  margrave.     About  the  year  1326,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Fkedeiuc  IL,  the  Serious ;  after  whose  death,  in  the  year  1349,  Misnia 

^^i  Thuringia  were  for  a  while  held  in  common  by  his  children. 

Eventually,  in  the  year  1376,  Fkedebic  III.,  the  Seoere,  got  Misnia, 

^Qile  Balthazab,  the  second  brother,  had  Thuringia ;  which,  when 
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it  as  a  fief  to  a-  vassal  of  his, — Adolphtts,  count  of  Schau^ 
enburg, — about  the  year  1106'- 

Eitfaer  that  he  might  put  down  the  opposition  of  his 
unruly  subjects,  or  else  with  the  design  of  attacking  France 
in  conjunction  with  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  England  ; 
Henry  called  together  Ihe  forces  of  the  Empire,  a.d.  1124. 
This  was  his  last  undertaking.  His  plans,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  Worms  ; 
and  in  the  following  spring,  he  died  at  Utrecht,  May  1125, 

his  son  (Frederic  IV.,  ^  PcKsifie)  died,  a.d.  1439^  reverted  to  the 
elder  branch. 

Frederic  the  Warlike,  Frederic  of  Mimia's  son,  inherited  Mumia 
(his  father  having  died  in  1381,  and  his  elder  brother  Gborob,  in 
1401)  ;  and  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  obtained,  in  the  year 
1423,  the  duchy  and  electorate  of  Saxony,  of  which  he  received  the 
investiture  at  Buda,  a.d.  1425.  His  son  Frederic  II.,  the  Good,  who 
succeeded  to  the  electorate,  Jan.  1428,  was  at  feud  with  WilUam,  a 
yonnge^  brother  on  account  of  the  reversion  of  Thuringia:  the 
quarrel,  however,  was  made  up  (a.d.  1451),  and  William  kept  the 
disputed  territory.  It  was  bequeathed  eventually  by  William,  who 
had  no  children,  to  his  brother's  sons.  These  were  Ernest  and 
Albert  ;  who  had  divided  their  father's  possessions  when  he  died, 
Feb.  1464,  and  from  whom  the  two  great  branches  of  fhe  family  are 
named — ^the  Bme$Une,  with  its. subdivisions  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe- 
Eisenach,  Saxe-Jena,  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Meinungen,  Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  ;  and  the  Albertine  (of  which  the 
offshoots,  Saxe-Weisenfels,  Saxe-Merseburg,  and  Saxe-Zeitz,  are  all 
extinct),  which  got  hold  of  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  and  has  since  become  a  royal  house  (a.d.  1806). 

'  Adolphus  was  count  of  Schauenburg  in  Westphalia.  His  de- 
scendant Gebhard  III.  got  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  from  the  Danish 
king,  in  the  year  1386  :  but  in  the  next  generation,  the  elder  branch 
of  the  counts  of  Schauenburg  became  extinct,  Dec.  1459  ;  on  which 
Crristiait  I.f  of  Otdenbwrg,  king  of  Denmark,  the  son  of  Gebhard's 
daughter  Hedwiga  and  Diedrieh  count  of  Oldenburg,  obtained  possession 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  the  latter  of  which  also  became  a  duchy, 
Feb.  1474. — From  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
the  various  branches  of  Holstein  dukes,  two  dynasties  of  Swedish 
kings,  and  the  present  emperor  of  Russia,  derive  their  origin. 
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leaving  no  children  by  his  wife  Matilda.  With  him  ended 
die  Francooian  line,  and  the  crown  of  Germany  now  became 
practically  electiye. 

Henry  was  a  prince  who  was  not  much  loved.  He  had 
talent  and  courage  ;  but  his  nature  was  hard  and  covetous, 
and  he  would  lose  much  by  grasping  at  more  than  he 
could  reach. 

The  estates  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  inherited  by 
the  children  of  his  sister  Agnes  and  her  first  husband : 
Frederic,  duke  of  Swabia,  was  therefore  looked  upon  as 
the  representative  of  the  Franconian  family.  But  Arch* 
bishop  Adalbert  and  the  other  princes  who  had  been  foes 
to  the  extinct  dynasty,  were  also  his  enemies ;  and  they 
were  led  on  by  hatred  and  selfish  ambition  to  set  aside  all 
rights  of  birth,  and  to  establish  a  principle  which  in  the  end 
broke  up  the  nationality  of  Germany,  and  shattered  its  im- 
perial power  into  crumbling  fragments.  At  the  diet  near 
Mentz,  which  was  attended  by  sixty  thousand  freemen 
encamped  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  princes  and 
nobles,  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope's  legate,  entrusted  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign  to  ten  persons ' ;  which  resulted  in 
three  candidates  being  proposed — Frederic  of  Swabia; 
Leopold  of  Austria,  his  father-in-law;  and  Lothaire  of 
Saxony,  the  decided  adversary  of  the  Franconians  *.     Leo- 

'  This  system  of  preyious  choice — the  right  of  Pkctaxation— gave 
^  to  the  College  of  Electors  in  after  times.  The  precedent  now 
pven  seems  to  have  been  followed  at  all  subsequent  elections,  and  the 
'ight  of  prsetaxation  to  have  early  become  the  privilege  of  certain 
S^^t  dignitaries.  In  the  ^  Privilege  of  Austria,"  granted  by  Frederic 
^barossa  (a.d.  1166),  the  newly  made  duke  of  that  province  was  to 
^Q  rank  ^  post  principes  electores."  Throitghout  the  twelfth  century, 
^^  for  tome  Hme  beyond,  therettofihe  princes  had  ttUl  a  conaenting 

Some  writers  name  a  fourth  candidate,  Charles  I.,  the  Good, 
^^t  of  Flanders  (son  of  Canute  IV.  of  Denmark  and  Adela  of 
^d«r«) ;  but  without  any  good  authority. 
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pold  and  Lothaire  having,  on  their  knees  and  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  begged  not  to  be  elected,  Frederic,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  aloof,  came  to  Mentz,  feeling  quite  sure  that 
he  was  to  be  crowned.  Never  was  a  man  more  mistaken. 
The  crafty  Adalbert  put  the  question  to  each  of  the  can- 
didates,  whether  he  would  freely  give  his  allegiance  to  any 
one  who  might  be  chosen ;  on  which  Frederic  withdrew, 
saying  that  he  must  first  go  and  ask  his  friends  what  course 
he  should  take.  As  this  implied  that  the  succession  was  his 
by  right,  many  were  highly  offended ;  and  the  next  day» 
while  he  and  his  father-in-law,  Henry  the  Blacky  duke  of 
Bavaria  *,  were  absent,  a  cry  was  raised  that  Lothaire  should 
be  king.  Lothaire  was  accordingly  seized  by  his  friends,  and 
lifted  on  high  upon  their  shoulders ;  at  the  bidding  of  Adal- 
bert, the  doors  of  the  room  were  shut,  to  keep  in  the  nobles 
who  wanted  to  get  away  ;  the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  sent  for, 
that  by  getting  him  to  consent,  the  sturdy  opposition  of  his 
prelates  might  be  silenced ;  and  at  last,  a  unanimous  election 
was  brought  about,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  Aug,  30, 1125.  Even  Frederic,  when  he  returned, 
two  days  afterwards,  was  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge 
the  new  king. 

Lothaire  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  zeal  which  he 

« 

had  always  displayed  for  the  liberties  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  nobles.  Lest  he  should  swerve  from  his  old  political 
faith  when  on  the  throne,  he  was  made  to  sign  a  "  Capitula- 
tion "  which  set  bounds  to  his  authority '.  The  Church 
was  to  have  the  fullest  freedom  in  elections,  and  the  in- 
vestiture by  the  sceptre  was  to  be  received  by  prelates 
after  consecration. 

'  Frederic  had  married  Judilik,  the  duke's  eldest  daughter. 

'  An  ambassador  was  sent  to  the  Pope  to  notify  Lothaire's  election. 
The  court  of  Rome  afterwards  exacted  a  like  notification  from  his 
successors  as  a  matter  of  right — The  exacting  a  Capitulation  from  a 
newly  elected  emperor,  also  became  afterwards  a  regular  custom. 
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THE    REION   OF   LOTHAIBB    OF   SAXONT. 

A.D.  1125.  Lothaire  II.    Bohemian  War. 

1126.  Battle  of  Chlnmetz.    War  declared  against  Frederic  of 

Swabia. 

1127.  Death  of  the  Count  of  Burgundy.  Siege  of  Nuremberg, 

1128.  Conrad  of  Franoonia  crowned  in  Italy. 

1130.  Spires  taken. 

1131.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Gugenheim.    Canute,  king  of  the 

Wends,  murdered  by  Magnus. 

1132.  First  Expedition  to  Italy ;  Flight  of  Conrad. 

1133.  Lothaire  crowned  at  Rome. 

1134.  Albert  the  Bear  has  the  Old  Afaich.    Uhn  burned. 

Submission  of  Frederic  of  Swabia. 

1135.  Submission  of  Conrad  of  Franconia. 

1136.  Henry  the  Proud  gets  the  duchy  of  Saxony.    Second 

Expedition  to  Italy. 

1137.  Apulia  overrun ;    Innocent  II.  restored.     Death  of 

Lothaire. 

LoTHAiBE  II.  began  his  reign  by  waging  war  with 
Sobieslausy  the  new  duke  of  Bohemia;  being  allured  by 
tbe  large  sums  which  Otho,  margrave  of  Moravia,  the 
brother  of  a  former  duke,  had  proffered  for  his  aid '.  As 
he  was  threading  his  way  through  forests,  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground ;  his  straggling  Saxon  troops,  well-nigh 
starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
Sobieslaus  at  Chlumetz,  Feb.  1126,  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Otho  himself  was  among  the  dead.  With  the 
few  that  were  still  unscathed,  Lothaire  betook  himself 
to  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  bravely  stood  at  bay:  the 
Bohemian  duke  hemmed  him  in  with  his  troops,  and  with 
barricades  of  felled  trees ;  but  had  the  wisdom  to  listen  to 

'  Heniy  V.,  at  the  request  of  the  Moravians,  had  granted  Otho 
the  duchy,  in  the  year  1109  ;  but  as  the  Bohemians  had  sworn  to 
Viknowledge  the  margrave's  cousin,  UladislauB  HI,  (SohiesUus' 
«\dei  brother),  he  acquiesced  in  their  choice. 
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terms,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  duchy  on  paying  homage. 
About  ten  years  afterwards,  the  Poles  were  also  made  to 
renew  their  tribute '. 

Before  Lothaire  had  marched  against  the  Bohemians,  he 
had  already,  at  Strasburg,  denounced  Frederic  of  Swabia, 
Dec.  1125  ;  and  at  another  diet,  at  Goslar,  he  had  put  him 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.    Frederic  had  refused  to  give 
up  some  lands  belonging  to  the  late  emperor,  which  had 
been  claimed  as  fiscal,  but  which  he  asserted  to  have  been 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  Conrad  the  Salic :  thus  began  the 
great  feud  between  the  houses  of  Saxony  and  Swabia,  which 
was  so  often  renewed  under  the  famous  war-cries  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin  ".     As  early  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1126, 
Lothaire  attacked  him  in  Alsatia ;    but  could  do  nothing 
against  a  foe  who  kept  within  his  strongholds.     With  the 
aid  of  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  he  afterwards  laid  ^iege  to 
Nuremberg,  a  city  which  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  had 
already  raised  to  importance ;  fi-om  thence,  however,  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  he  was  driven  away  by  the  approach 
of  Frederic  and  his  brother  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  just  returned  firom  the  Holy  Land. 
Flushed  with  their  success,  the  two  dukes  went  on  to 
Spires,  the  burial-place  of  the  Salic  emperors,  and  put  a 
garrison  there ;  Conrad,  who  had  become  the  head  of  the 

>  At  the  diet  of  Merseburg,  Aug.  1135,  duke  BoUdaut  TIL  paid 
up  the  arrears  of  twelve  yean ;  did  homage  for  Eaatmi  Pomerania ; 
and  in  the  prooesBion  to  church,  bore  the  aword  of  the  Empire  before 
Lothaire. 

9  GuBLF,  or  GuBLPH,  was  the  Italian  way  of  spelling  Wdf,  the 
name  by  which  the  Bavarian  Saxon  family  was  designated;  and 
Ghibelin  was  similarly  changed  from  Weibding,  a  castle  near  Stutt- 
gart, the  original  seat  of  the  Salic  or  Franconian  family,  of  which 
the  Swabian  or  Hohenstauffen  house  (now  called  the  Weibdinger) 
were  the  representaUves. — These  war-cries,  said  to  have  been  first 
heard  at  the  siege  of  Weinsberg  (a.d.  1140),  reached  Italy  Bbdot 
the  year  1145. 
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party,  even  took  the  title  of  king,  and  set  out  for  Italy  to 
make  his  claims  good.  In  that  country,  the  new  candidate 
found  a  ready  welcome  at  first :  for  the  citizens  of  Milan 
and  the  nobles  of  Tuscany  declared  tbemselTes  for  him ; 
and  at  Monza,  on  St.  Peter's  day  (June  1127),  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy  was  placed  on  his  brows  by  Angelm, 
the  Milanese  Archbishop  \  But  to  his  dismay,  the  Pope 
excommunicated  him,  and  Pavia  and  the  Lombard  towns 
opposed  to  Milan  leagued  themselTCS  together  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  his  rival ;  so  that  he  was  much  weakened,  and 
could  not  get  himself  crowned  at  Rome,  as  he  had  hoped* 
Nor  was  it  only  by  the  Swabian  dukes  that  the  authority 
of  Lothaire  had  been  set  at  defiance.  When  JViUiam  IIL, 
the  young  count  of  Burgundy ',  had  been  murdered  by  some 

1  Connd  wms  again  erowned,  *  few  days  afterwards,  at  Milan 
itielt 

*  Otho- William,  the  anoestor  of  the  murdered  eoant  and  tbe  son 
of  Adelbert,  king  of  Lombardj, — see  toL  l,  p.  298,  note  2,— became 
ooont  of  Burgundy,  about  the  year  905.  His  grandson,  Willum  tie 
Greatf  who  died  Not.  1087,  reunited  to  his  inheritance  the  county  of 
M&coii,and  acquired  that  of  Yienne  by  marriage :  he  was  the  ftthcr 
of  six  sons,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Reginald  IL,  Stephen,  Raymond 
(the  husband  of  D<nma  VmetL^from  wkcm  tpramg  the  royal  Inu  of 
Ou^)  and  Guy,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtns  1 1.  The  son  of  Reginald 
n.~ William  II.,  a  worthy  who  is  iabled  to  haye  been  carried  off 
from  bis  paUce  at  MAcon  by  Satan  himself-^was  the  fitther  of  Wil- 
UAK  III.,  the  Child.  Rboihalo  IIL,  the  next  count  of  Burgundy 
(called  Franche*Comt6,  or  the  Free  County,  about  this  time),  was 
the  son  of  William's  undo  Stephen  and  of  Betxtriee,  daughter  of 
Genud  of  Alsatia,  duke  of  Lorrain  :  his  brother  William,  at  the 
time  of  his  aecessioD,  seized  upon  the  whole  of  the  county  of  MAcon, 
port  of  which  he  already  held,  and  also  on  that  of  Yienne ;  but 
eveutnally  agreed  to  pay  homage  lor  these  acquisitions.  Reginald 
died,  June  1148,  leaving  a  daughter,  named  Beazbicb  ;  who,  in  spite 
of  her  uncle,  inherited  his  county,  and  wa»  married  to  the  Emperor 
Fiederie  Barbarossa,  June  1158. 

In  the  year  1189,  Frederic  granted  his  late  wife's  county  to  his  third 
wm  Otho,  who  was  now  styled  Count  Palatine  of  Burgundy.    Otho  L 
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malcontents  while  he  was  praying  in  a  church,  March  1127* 
Reginald,  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  refused  to  do 
homage  for  his  dominions :  he  asserted  that  jthe  county  was 
no  fief  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  and  that  the  German 
sovereign  could  not  claim  fealty,  even  for  the  lands  beyond 
the  Jura,  as  the  Burgundian  crown  did  not  rightfully  belong 
to  him,  but  to  the  heirs  of  the  Salic  family.  Lothaire  put 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  granted  the  forfeited 
benefice  to  Conrad,  duke  of  Zaehringen,  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  late  count :  but  in  spite  of  this  decree  and  the  arms 

was  succeeded,  Jan.  1200,  by  a  daughter,  another  Beatrice,  after- 
wards married  (June  1208)  to  Otho  the  Chreat,  duke  of  Merania ; 
whose  dominions,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Otho  III.,  June  1248,  were 
also  inherited  by  daughters.  The  third  of  these — Alice  of  Merania, 
on  whom  the  reversion  had  been  settled  by  her  deceased  brother — 
had  the  county  of  Burgundy  :  she  was  married  to  Hugh  of  C^Alona, 
a  descendant  of  William,  count  of  M4con ;  and  thus  the  original 
&mily  was  re-instated  in  a  fief  which  had  passed  out  of  it  Alice, 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Philip  I.,  count  of  Savoy,  was 
succeeded  by  Otho  IY.,  the  son  of  her  first  marriage,  March  1279 ; 
and  the  latter,  by  his  second  wife  Maud,  heiress  of  Artois,  had  a  son, 
Robert  the  Infant,  who  inherited  his  county,  March  1303,  and  died 
in  the  year  1316. 

The  male  line  having  again  failed,  Franche-Comt6,  and  afterwards 
Artois,  became  the  inheritance  of  Robert's  sister,  Jane  I.,  the  wife 
of  Philip  the  Long,  king  of  France.  When  she  deceased,  Jan.  1330, 
these  fiefs  were  united  to  the  domains  of  Eudes  IV.,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  husband  of  her  eldest  daughter  Jane  II.  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  his  grandson  and  successor  Philip,  Nov.  1361,  they  devolved 
upon  her  second  daughter  Margaret,  the  dowager  countess  of  Flan- 
ders. Margaret's  son  Lewis  II.,  count  of  Flanders,  had  them  after 
her  death  (May  1382)  ;  and  when  he  also  died,  Jan.  1382,  his  only 
daughter  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  inherited  them  together  with  Flanders. — Thus  Franche- 
Comt^  became  again  a  possession  of  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy, 
.  and  formed  part  of  that  magnificent  dower  which  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  brought  to  Maximilian  of  Austria.  By  the  ti«aty 
of  Nimeguen,  Sept.  1578,  it  was  ceded  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  French 
who  had  conquered  it. 
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of  the  duke,  who  fought  hard  to  enforce  it,  the  rehel  lord 
remained  master  of  what  was  now  called  the  Free  County 
[Franehe-Comte)^,  On  the  other  hand,  an  important  sup- 
porter bad  heen  gained  over  to  the  royal  side.  Henry  the 
Proud,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of 
Bavaria,  had  even  taken  the  field  against  his  sister's  hus- 
band Frederic  of  Swabia,  having  been  married,  May  1127f 
to  the  princess  Gertrude,  Lothaire*s  only  daughter  and  the 
heiress  besides  of  his  wife's  rich  dower':  he -afterwards 
had  the  reversion  of  the  Countess  Matilda's  fiefs  secured  to 
him ;  and  in  the  year  1136)  he  was  invested  with  the  duchy 
of  Saxony.  Such  an  accumulation  of  honours  upon  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  had  more  pride  than  talent,  was  far 
from  politic.  The  German  princes  looked  on  with  fear 
and  jealousy;  which  in  the  end  made  them  unwilling  to 
raise  Henry  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  object  which  his 
father-in-law  had  most  at  heart. 

The  tide  of  fortune  began  to  change  in  Lothaire's  favour. 
Although  he  had  once  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Spires,  Nov.  1128,  that  city,  when  again  beleaguered, 
capitulated  after  a  gallant  defence  which  had  lasted  nearly 
five  months,  Jan.  1130*;  and  in  the  same  year,  the 
authority  of  the  crown  was  successfully  asserted  in  the 
ease  of  Herman,  count  of  Winzenhurg,  then  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  who  had  treacherously  murdered  his  vassal. 

'  The  ooBtest  was  revived  by  a  similar  refosal  to  do  homage,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign  ;  and  it  only  ended  in  the  year  1148. 
Although  Conrad  failed  in  Franche-Conit6,  he  retained  the  dignity  of 
Reetor,  or  governor,  of  the  pro'vince,  and  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  Swiss  posseesions  of  the  late  count. 

*  Grertrude  was  hardly  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  splendid 
wedding. 

'  Frederic  of  Swabia's  second  wife,  a  niece  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  was  in  the  town  during  both  sieges. 
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Herman's  forfeited  dignitj  of  landgrave^  was  bestowed 
upon  count  Lewis^  the  son  of  the  Leaper,  in  whose  family 
it  remained  \  After  the  fall  of  Spires,  Frederic  met  with 
another  very  serious  revm'se :  for,  the  next  year,  he  was 
beaten  at  Gugenheim,  by  Gebhard^  the  warlike  bisbop  of 
Strasburg^  and  most  of  his  caatles  in  Alsatia  were  tak^n. 
His  brother  Conrad  also  fled  from  Italy,  Sept.  1132«  when 
Lothaire  had  crossed  the  Alps  as  the  champion  of  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  hy  whom  he  was  subsequently  crowned  at 
Rome  (June  1193)  ^ 

Before  he  set  out  on  tUs  expedition  to  Italy,  Lothaire 
had  invaded  Sleswick,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Canute^  a 
Daniah  prince  to  whom,  when  en  exile  at  hia  coitf t,  he  had 
formerly  given  the  kingdom  of  the  Wends  ^  Ntchola^^  the 
king  of  Desiaark,  who  was  Caoutie's  uiicle,  and  his  guilty 
son  Moffkua  paid  him  4000  .golden  marks  to  return  hon»e 

« 

*  A  larndgnfow  was  ^e  eount  «f  a  proTiaee ;  a  flMr^rov^iqark- 

gra^  tlie  graf,  or  count,  of  a  march — is  the  same  aa  a  marquis. 
'  For  an.account  of  the  landgraves  of  Tburingia,  see  p.  38,  note  6. 

*  Lothaire  had  demanded  from  the  Pope,  in  an  interview  at  Lyons 
before  he^  set  out^^  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  mvestitures.  His 
request  was  recused  with  horror ;  but  hy  Uie  mediation  cff  St.  Ber- 
nard, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  uphold,  the  cause  of  Inaocent  against 
Anaoletus,  and  the  usuXruct  of  the  Countess  Jdatilda*a£e<fii  was  given 
to  him  as  the  price  of  his  aid. 

'  A  Slavic  prince,  named  Henry,  who  had  lately  died,  had  sub- 
dued the  Slavic  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  and  (with 
the  Emperor's  conoiirrence)had  taken  the  title  of  King  of  the  Wends. 
-— Canotb,  or  Peter  Canute,  duke  of  Sleswick  and  king  of  the  Wends, 
was  the  aon  of  Eria  J.,  of  DeMoark,  on  whose  death  his  unole  Nicholas 
had  seised  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  His  reputation  bad  awakened 
the  fears  of  his  uncle  and  his  eonsin  Magnus,  by  the  latter  of  whom 
he  was  treacherously  invited  to  aooofereBce  at  Ringsladt  in &eland, 
and  slain,  Jan.  1131.  This  atrocity  was  the  cause  of  a  civil  war; 
which  ended  in  Magnus  being  slain  in  battle,  at  Scania,  Jnne  1 134, 
and  his  father  being  murdered  in  Sleswick,  a  law  weeks  afterwards. 
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again ;  aod  about  three  yean  afterwaids,  when  the  outrages 
soffered  by  the  Germans  in  a  civil  war  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  North,  called  him  back,  the  same  king  once  more 
disarmed  his  anger  by  acknowledging  himself  his  vassal 
(a.d.  1134).  Another  remarkable  event  at  that  time,  was- 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Ascanian  house  of  Anhalt,  the. 
Northern  March  ^  having  been  given  to  Albert  the  Bear, 
count  of  BaUensteit  and  Anhalt;  who  widened  his  new 
territory  by  conquests  and  concessions  from  the  Slaves,  and 
established  himself  at  Brandenburg,  which  in  after  daysj 
became  the  seat  of  an  electorate '.  His  children,  a  raci^  of 
warlike  and  open-handed  princes,  trod  in  his  steps :   but 

'  .The  Northern,  or  North-Saxon  March  was  the  district  after- 
wards known  as  tiie  Old  March  of  Brandenburg.  The  first  margrave 
w«8  SixoFRiD,  who  died  about  the  year  937>  It  was  granted,  in  the 
year  10574  ^  ^^^  1*9  count  of  Stade  ;  whose  childless  descendant, 
Udo  III.,  was  killed,  March  1130,  while  upholding  the  cause  of  Her- 
man of  Winzenburg  against  Lothaire.  Coff rap,  count  of  Pldske,  had 
next  held  it  for  a  short  time  only  :  he  was  slain  in  Italy  (a.d.  1 133). 

'  Albert  I.,  Me  ^ar^— the  son  of  Otho  the  Rich,  count  of  Balleu- 
stedt  and  Anhalt,  whose  ancestors  were  counts  of  Ascania,  and  of 
Eilike  of  Saxony  (see  p.  9,  note  6), — had  been  deprived  of  Lusatia 
by  Lothaire  ;  but  had  since  been  restored  to  favour,  when  he  was 
thos  made  margrave  of  the  North  (a.d.  1134).  A  fruitless  grant  of 
^he  duchy  of  Saxony  from  Conrad  III.,  in  the  year  1138,  afterwards 
drew  him  into  a  war  with  the  Guelfs,  during  which  he  was  driven 
oat  of  most  of  his  dominions ;  yet  he  was  able,  in  the  end,  to  obtain 
an  advantageous  peace  at  Frankfort,  May  1142.  The  Northern 
Mar^  was  then  erected  into  an  immediate  principality  of  the 
Entire,  of  which  he  and  his  successors  became  the  Great  Chamber- 
lains ;  and  about  the  .same  time,  by  the  will  pf  Pr\isbi9laiu,  king  of 
the  Wends,  he  got  the.  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder, 
which  was  called  the  Middle  March  when  the  Ascanian  margraves 
had  wrested  from  the  Poles  the  districts  which  foirmed  the  New 
March,  or  the  Ukermark.  The  lands  which  he  had  gained,  he 
planted  with  colonies  of  industrious  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  ;  and 
he  removed  his  residence  thither  from  Salzwedel  to  Brandenburg  on 
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the  greatness  which  they  achieved  was  doomed  to  a  sudden 
end.     For  the  two   chief  branches   of  the  family — the 

the  Havel,  a  town  which  now  gaye  its  name  to  the  mazgraviate.    He 
also  founded  Berlin,  on  the  Spree,  in  the  year  1163. 

Albert  di^d,  Nov.  1170,  leaving  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Otho  I.,  was  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  grandson  of  this  Otho, 
Albert  II., — he  married  the  heiress  of  Conrad  of  Lusatia,  but  could 
only  obtain  Upper  Lusatia  (see  p.  41,  note  1), — was  succeeded  at 
his  death,  Feb.  1221,  by  his  sons  John  I.  and  Otho  III.,  the  Pious ; 
who,  at  first,  held  the  margraviate  conjointly,  but  afterwards  divided 
it.  The  fief  was  re-united,  Nov.  1317>  by  Waldeuar,  John  I.'s 
grandson  ;  on  the  death  of  whose  nephew,  Henry  the  Young,  a  child 
who  hardly  enjoyed  his  title  a  twelvemonth,  the  male  line  of  the  eldest 
branch  became  extinct,  Sept.  1320.  Henry's  sister  Sophia  was  allowed 
to  have  Landsberg,  of  which  her  husband  Magnus  the  Pious,  duke  of 
Brunswic,  received  the  investiture  in  the  year  1333  ;  but  the  claims 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anhalt  were  set  aside,  and  the  Mar> 
graviate  of  Brandenburg,  after  being  held  by  a  series  of  princes  of  the 
houses  of  Bavaria  and  Luxemburg,  eventually  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  counts  of  Zollem. — One  great  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  Ascanian  margraves  had  been  the  influx  of  emigrants  from 
Germany  into  the  Slavic  borders j  which:  the  native  princes  had 
encouraged.  For  not  only  was  the  Slavic  population  displaced,  but 
the  German  dynasty  became  a  common  centre  round  which  the 
colonists  of  a  kindred  race  were  sure  to  rally ;  so  that  whatever  was 
gained  by  conquest,  by  purchase,  or  by  cession,  was  easily  kept.  Such 
was  the  popularity  of  the  Ascanians,  that  a  false  Waldemar — a  miller 
named  James  Rehockf  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  deceased 
Waldemar,  whom  he  resembled  in  person — ^found  a  number  of  sup- 
porters so  late  as  the  year  1346  ;  and  held  his  ground  until  the  year 
1355,  when  he  withdrew  his  pretensions,  the  archbishop  of  MagdAurg 
and  the  Saxon  and  Anhalt  princes  who  favoured  him,  having  agreed 
to  make  peace  with  the  Bavarian  margrave  in  possession. 

The  youngest  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  Bernard,  count  of  Anhalt, 
became  the  first  of  the  Ascanian  dukes  of  Saxong  ;  East  Saxony  and 
the  circle  of  Wittemberg  having  been  granted  to  him  by  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  in  the  year  1180,  at  which  time  most  of  Angria  and 
Westphalia  was  assigned  as  a  duchy  to  the  archbishops  of  Cologne. 
After  some  trouble,  he  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  what  had  been 
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Ascanian  margraves  of  BraDdenburg,  and  the  Ascanian 
dukes  of  Saxony — died  away  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centarieS)  and  their  possessions  were  not  inherited  by  any 

gi^eo  liim  ;  and  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1212,  his  eldest  son, 
Albert  I.,  had  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  while  Anhalt  and  Ballenstedt 
were  inherited  by  the  second  son,  Henry  the  Fat :  another  Henry^  the 
BOD  of  a  second  marriage,  had  Aseania.  A  further  division  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Albert  I.,  in  the  year  1260  ;  the  eldest  son,  Albert 
II.,  being  duke  of  Saxe-Wittemberg  (Upper  or  electoral  Saxony), 
and  the  younger,  John  I.,  being  duke  of  Saxe-Lawenburg  (Lower 
Saxony).  Both  these  branches  are  now  extinct.  Saxe-Wittemberg, 
in  the  year  1422,  on  the  death  of  Albert  II.'s  great  grandson  Albert 
III.  (whose  dominions,  though  claimed  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Lawen- 
burg, were  bestowed  by  Sigismnnd  upon  Frederic  of  Misnia,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Wettin,  see  p.  42,  note  1)  ;  and  Saxe-Lawenburg, 
Sept.  1689,  when  Julius  Francis,  the  last  duke,  died  :  his  possessions 
were  held  in  sequestration  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  Luneburg,the 
right  of  succession  being  disputed  \ty  a  number  of  claimants. 

The  existing  branches  of  AnhaU  are  derived  from  Hbnrt  the  Fat, 
Bernard  of  Saxony's  second  son ;  who  besides  Anhalt  and  Ballen- 
stedt, afterwards  acquired  the  county  of  Aseania.  About  the  year 
1218,  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  declared  him  prince  of  Anhalt ; 
which  18  said  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  the  title  of  prince  was 
given  as  a  distinct  dignity.  When  Henry  died,  in  the  year  1162,  his 
fiefs  were  divided  among  the  three  eldest  of  his  five  sons :  two  of 
these  petty  dynasties — those  of  Aseania  and  the  original  house  of 
Bemburg — ^are  now  extinct,  and  the  third,  Zerbst-Dessau,  is  split 
into  several  lines.  On  the  failure  of  the  eldest  branch  (a.d.  1315), 
Aseania  was  lost  to  the  house  of  Anhalt  Eiieabeth,  the  widow  of 
Otho  (the  last  prince),  who- had  been  allowed  to  hold  it  as  her  dowry, 
was  prevailed  upon,  in  the  year  1322,  to  cede  it  to  the  church  of 
Halberstadt,  of  which  Albert  of  AnluUt-Bembvftg  was  bishop;  and 
though  Albert's  nephew,  Bernard  III.  the  DeepoUed,  got  imperial 
decrees  and  even  the  judgment  of  an  arbitrator  in  his  favour,  the 
bishops  of  Halberstadt  kept  the  county  by  main  force.  Singularly 
enough,  this  cradle  of  the  Ascanian  family  has  fallen  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  present  house  of  Brandenburg  ;  the  see  of  Halberstadt 
having  })een  secularized,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  added  to 
the  domains  of  the  electorate. 
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of  their  kinsmen,  although  there  even  now  remain  a  number 
of  counts  and  princes  of  Anhalt. 

Urged  by  the  Popre  and  St.  Bernard  to  invade  Italy 
again,  Lothaire,  at  this  time,  made  a  fresh  effort  to  get  rid 
of  the  troubles  in  Germany  which  hampered  him.  Henry 
the  Proud,  who  anticipated  his  father-in-law  by  over* 
running  Swabia,  and  Bad  pillaged  and  burned  Ulm,  the 
enemy's  chief  arsenal,  was  driven  back  by  duke  Frederic; 
but  the  blow  which  was  thus  dealt,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  had  such  an  effect  upon  that  warlike 
prince,  whose  friends  were  fast  falling  away  from  him,  that 
he  lost  all  hope.  Having  come  barefoot  before  Lotbaire, 
at  Fulda,  Frederic  threw  himself  upon  his  mercy  ;  and  the 
next  year,  owing  to  the  intercession  of  Richensa,  he  was 
pardoned  at  the  diet  of  Bamberg,  March  1 135.  At  another 
diet,  which  was  held  at  Muhlhausen  tlie  following  October, 
Conrad  also  submitted  and  wais  forgiven.  Both  the  brothers 
agreed  to  march  wfth  {he  Emperor  to  Italy. 

The  second  Italian  expedition  was  far  more  brilliant 
than  the  former  one.  Pope  Innocent  II.  was  brought 
triumt)hantly  into  Rome ;  and  for  a  while,  Robert  of  Capua 
recovered  his  possessions,  and  the  pride  and  power  of  king 
Roger  of  Sicily  were  well-nigh  broken'.  On  his  way 
homewards,  Lothaire  was  taken  ill  ait  Trent ;  yet  he  went 
on  with  his  journey,  until  he  stopped  at  a  wretched  hut,  in 
one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  neighbouring  Tyrolese 
mountains,  and  there  he  died,  Dec.  1137. 

THE    SWABIAK   EMPERORS   AND    THEIR   OPPONENTS. 

A.D.  1138.  Conrad  III.    Henry  ike  Prond  put  under  the  ban  ofAe 
Empire, 
1139.  Dei^  of  Henry  the  Proud. 

'  For  the  account  of  this  expedition,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  345,  and  pp. 
391,  392. 
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A.  D.  1140.  Battlft  tfnd  Siege  of  Weinftbevg. 

1 142«  H^ory  the  Lion  confirmed  in  Saxony ;  Henry  of  Anatrla, 
in  Bavaria ;  Albert  the  Bear^  in  the  Northern 
March. — Uladishuis  of  Bohemia  restored. 

1147.  The  Second  Crtuade.    Conrad  passes  into  Asia. 

1149.  Conrad  returns  from  Aria. 

1160.  E>eath  of  Henry,  king  ef  tfie  RenuoiflL 

1152.  Conrad  IIL  dies. 

Conrad  III.,  tlie  self-same  duke  of  Franconia  who  had 
lately  been  made  to  give  up  Ihs  pretensions  to  the  throne, 
was  next  chosen  to  be  king  of  Germany,  at  Coblentz,  Feb. 
1138 ;  and  was  crowned,  in  the  following  month,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  by  the  Pope's  legate*.  He  had  become  as 
much  liked  as  Henry  the  Proud,  his  rival,  was  hated,  and 
the  Pope  was  on  his  side ;  so  t!hat  the  Saxons  and  their 
pairtisans — although  displeased  at  the  way  in  which  the 
election  had  been  hurried  on  by  Adatbero,  the  archbishop 
of  Treves,  and  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Swabia' — yielded 
at  once,  when  summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  on 
Whit-Sunday,  at  Bamberg.  Even  Richensa  complied ; 
and  Henry  himsetf,  who  would  not  come,  afterwards  ap- 
peared at  Ratisbon,  on  St.  Pete¥*s  day,  and  delivered  up 
the  imperial  ornaments  of  his  father-in-law,  which  were 
still  in  his  hands. 

Conrad  now  avaikdhimself  of  the  jealousy  which  Henry's 
great  possessions  had  aroused,  to  force  him  to  resign  one  of 
his  duchies.     The  proud  duke  refused  to  enter  Augsburg, 

*  The  archbishopric  of  Mentz  was  then  vacant,  Adalbert  having 
redetfUy  died ;  tasd  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  could  not  officiate,  as 
he  #as  newly  appointed  and  had  not  yet  received  his  pall. 

'  The  election  was  to  hate  taken  place  at  Mentz,  on  Whit-Sonday, 
May  15.  But  it  was  feared  that  a  hostile  archbishop  might  be  chosen 
by  thatt  timke  in  the  room  of  Adalbert ;  and  that  a  number  of  Saxons 
and  Bavarians  would  cotne  up  with  Henry  the  Proud,  and  turn  the 
scale  in  his  favour.  As  there  had  been  a  coolness  between  the  Pope 
and  Lothaire  of  late^  the  legate  t^adily  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swabiaii  party. 
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whither  he  had  been  cited,  but  abode  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  large  body  of  armed  men ;  on  which  Conrad  thought 
fit  to  remove  in  haste  to  Wurtzburg,  and  there  he  had  him 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  At  another  diet,  held  at 
Christmastide  in  the  palace  of  Goslar,  both  the  duchies 
were  declared  to  be  forfeited ;  and  that  of  Saxony  was  then 
granted  to  Albert  the  Bear,  the  adversary  of  the  Guelfs ' 
and  equally  descended  from  its  ancient  dukes,  while  Bava- 
ria was  bestowed  upon  Leopold  the  Liberal^  margrave  of 
Austria^  Conrad's  half-brother.  Thus  he  who  boasted  that 
his  sway  did  reach  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark  on  the  Baltic  coasts  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  suddenly 
brought  low ;  and  when  the  imperial  crown  had  been 
almost  within  his  grasp,  he  found  himself  without  a  rood  of 
land  which  he  could  call  his  own,  and  with  hardly  an 
adherent  who  would  stand  by  him.  He  withdrew  into 
Bavaria,  his  hereditary  duchy;  but  after  a  few  feeble 
efforts, — he  had  more  courage  than  talent  ^ — he  had  to 
leave  it  by  stealth,  with  only  four  companions  in  his  flight. 
In  Saxony,  however,  whither  he  next  betook  himself,  he 
fared  better.  There,  the  aid  of  Richensa,  and  the  r^ard 
in  which  Lothaire's  memory  was  held  by  the  people,  stood 
him  in  good  stead :  for  Albert  the  Bear  was  not  only  driven 
out,  but  so  hard  was  he  pressed  at  home,  that  he  had  to  get 
Conrad  to  come  and  help  him.  A  truce  was  then  made 
with  Henry",  during  which  he  died  at  Quedlinburg,  on  his 

>  Owing  to  his  claimB  on  the  allodial  poBsessions  of  the  house  of 
Billing,  from  which  the  ABoanian,  as  well  as  the  Guelfic  princes,  were 
descended  in  the  female  line.    See  p.  9,  note  6. 

'  Dogged  courage  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  his  descend- 
ants. Although  barren  in  great  generals,  no  house  can  boast  of  so 
many  princes  who  have  fought  and  died  bravely  on  the  battle-field. 

*  It  was  negotiated  by  Adalbero  of  Treves  ;  who  is  said  to  have 
disarmed  Henry's  Saxon  chiefs  by  a  judicious  present  of  several 
casks  of  good  Moselle  wine. 
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way  to  Bavariay  Sept.  1189 ;  and  was  succeeded  in  Saxony 
by  his  son  Henry  the  Lion^  then  a  child  about  ten  years 
old. 

In  Bavaria,  Welf,  count  of  Altorf,  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  duke,  was  still  fighting  for  the  forfeited  rights  of 
his  house.  He  gave  Leopold  of  Austria  such  a  check, 
when  the  latter  tried  to  take  the  castle  of  Falley,  Aug.  1140, 
that  C!onrad  had  again  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  friends : 
but  at  the  end  of  that  year,  he  was  close  beset  by  the  Ger- 
man king  at  Weinsberg ;  and  though  he  sallied  forth  from 
thence,  he  was  beaten  by  Frederic  of  Swabia,  in  a  bloody 
battle  ',  and  the  place  which  had  sheltered  him  was  left  to 
its  fate.  The  next  thing  of  importance  that  happened,  was 
the'death  of  Leopold,  Oct.  1141 ;  which  was  followed  in 
another  month  by  that  of  Richensa.  His  brother  Henry  \ 
who  now  became  margrave  of  Austria^  got  the  grant  of 
Bavaria  renewed,  and  also  married  Richensa's  daughter 
Gertrude,  the  widowed  mother  of  Henry  the  Lion ;  so  that 
that  young  prince  was  prevailed  upon  for  her  sake  to  forego 
his  claims  to  the  duchy  which  his  house  had  lost.  It  was 
therefore  settled  in  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  at  the  time  of  the 
wedding.  May  1142,  that  Henry  the  Lion  should  renounce 
Bavaria  and  receive  the  investiture  of  Saxony;  and  that 
Albert  the  Bear,  whose  hopes  of  a  dukedom  had  been  dis- 
appointed, should  have  his  conquered  territory  restored  to 
him,  and  hold  the  Northern  March  immediately  of  the 

•  It  was  in  this  battle  tliat  the  shouts  of  <<  Hie  Welf !"  and  '<  Hie 
Weibelingen  "  were  raised.  See  p.  46,  note  9.  Frederic  is  said  to 
Iiave  been  bom  at  Weibeling. — When  Weinsberg  surrendered  to 
Conrad,  he  would  only,  we  are  told,  allow  the  women  and  children  to 
go  free.  The  good  wives  begged  so  hard  not  to  be  sent  empty  away, 
that  he  let  them  take  whatever  they  themselves  could  carry  ;  on 
which  they  came  staggering  out  with  their  husbands  on  their  backs  ! 

'  This  sad  swearer  was  nick-named  Jatomirgott  (So  help  me  God  1). 
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Empire.     Welf,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
this  compromise  ;  but  continued  to  gite  trouble '. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  Conrad  passed  over  into 
Bohemia,  where  he  upheld  Ulddisldus  IV,  against  Conrad^ 
marquis  of  Moravia^,  whoih  the  Huhgarians  abetted.  He 
had  likewise  thoughts  of  an  expedition  inio  Italy ;  but 
before  his  plans  were  ripe,  the  tidings  of  the  fkll  of  Edessa 
had  reached  Europe,  and  meti's  minds  wei-e  full  df  the 
Second  Crusade.  When  St.  Bernsird  came  to  preach  it, 
Conrad,  who  had  alresidy  been  in  ih^  Holy  Land,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  him  at  first;  but  the  saint  iPollowed  him  to 
Spires,  Christmas  1146,  and  spoke  with  such  powet*  and 
earnestness,  that  he  stood  forth  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  crying  out  that  he  coUld  no  longer  remain  unthankful 
to  God,  took  the  cross.  The  king's  nephew,  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  the  duke  of  Swabia's  son  *,  and  a  host  of  firinces 
and  lords  also  did  the  same ;  and  even  Welf,  to  whom  a 
truce  was  proffered,  for  a  while  forgot  his  fbuds  to  join  in 
thb  ^ar  against  the  unbelievers  \  His  eldest  son  Henry 
havitig  been  crowned  as  his  successor,  Conrad  began  his 
march  on  Ascension  Day,  May  1147>  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
army ;  but  about  two  years  afterwards,  he  returned  without 
glory  from  an  undertaking  in  which  nothing  but  disaster 
had  befallen  him.  In  the  course  of  another  twelvemonth, 
he  had  to  mourn  for  the  death  of  Henry. 

'  Though  opposed  by  hia  nephew,  he  was  encouraged  by  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  Hungarians ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  after- 
wards to  humble  themselves  before  Conrad,  when  he  marched  through 
their  country  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 

'  This  Conrad  belonged  to  a  different  branch  fk>m  that  of  Otho  of 
Moravia. 

*  Frederic  of  Swabia,  whose  health  was  declining,  died  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  heart-broken  at  his  son's  departure; 

"  When  he  returned,  he  again  ravaged  Bavaria,  until  he  was  de- 
feated  by  Henry  of  Austria  and  Conrad's  eldest  son,  Feb.  1160. 
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Conrad  never  was  crowned  at  Rone,  |ior  did  he  style 
himself  Emperor,  except  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Greeks. 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  going  to  Italy  for  that  purpose,  and 
also  to  humble  R(^er  of  Sicily',  when  he  died  at  Bamberg, 
Feb.  1152.  His  last  act  was  to  entrust  to  the  care  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa  his  imperial  ornaments  and  his  only 
remaining  son,  Frederic  oi  Roihenhurg ;  who  was  too  young 
to  reign,  but  was  allowed  to  have  his  duchy  of  Franconia, 
to  which  those  of  Swabia  and  Alsatia  were  added  by.  the 
new  sovereign. 

A.  D.  1152.  Frederic  /.,  Barbanma.    Sweyn  111.,  of  Denmark,  con- 
firmed at  Menebtirg. 
11^4.  Henty  the  Lioa  g^is  Bavaria.    Fixet  ^xpedxtioa  into 
Italy. 

1155.  Fall  of  Tortona.    Frederic  crowned  at  Roma. 

1156.  Frederic  marries  Beatrice  of  Franche>Comt^. — Austria 

created  into  a  duchy. 

1157.  Polish  wttr.    Diet  at  Besan^oii. 

1158.  Second  expedition  into  Ittdy.    ItfifaMk  tak«n  \  Diet  At 

Ronssagtia. 

1159.  Milan  revolts.    War  with  Po|>e  Alexander  XXL — Henry 

the  Lion  defeats  Niclot. 

1166.  Crema  taken.    Battle  of  Cassano. 
1162.  Milan  buMed. 

1161i.  Frederic  again  vidHs  Italy. 

1164.  Veronese  League. — The  Wcndish  wats  reaowed. 

116a  Third  expedition  into  Italy. 

1167.  The    XiOmbard    licagoe;     Milan   rebuilt.      Frederic 

(crowned  by  the  antipope)  retreats  frum  Xlomd. 

1X68.  Alessandria  built.  *Th»  feuds  of  Henry  the  Lion  settled. 

1169.  Henry  crowned  king  oHhe  Romans.    Oesaion  of  Tus- 
cany by  Welf. 

1174.  Si^e  of  AnooniL    Fourth  OKpdditkm  ifrte  Ita^. 

1175.  Siege  of  Alessandria  raised.    Heniy  the  Lion  desert 

Frederic. 

1176.  Battle  ofLegnano.    Peace  with  Cremona  and  Tortona. 
1 177«  Frederic  reconciled  with  the  Pope  at  Venice.   Six  years' 

truce  with  the  Lombards. 

*  Ro^  was  tbevefoit  Ineused  of  having  got  him  poisoned. 
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A.  D.  1178*  Frederic  crowned  at  Aries. 

1180.  Henry  the  Lionpui  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire. — Otho 

of  Wittebbach  gets  Bayaria,  and  Bernard  of  Aseania 
is  made  dake  of  Saxony. 

1181.  Siege  of  Lubeck.    Pomerania  induded  in  the  Empire. 

1182.  Submission  of  Henry  the  Lion  at  Erfurt. 

1183.  Peace  of  Ck>nstance. 

1184.  Diet  of  Mentz.    Frederic  visits  Italy. 

1186.  Henry  of  Germany  marries  Constantia  of  Sicily. 

1189.  Third  Crueade,    Frederic  sets  out  for  Asia. 

1190.  Death  of  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa  (or  the  Red  Beard),  was  duly 
elected  at  Frankfort,  March  1152,  and  forthwith  crowned, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  Arnulf,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  '. 
A  fine,  strong  man,  with  a  high  forehead,  piercing  eyes,  and 
a  noble  bearing,  he  had  also  a  mind  and  soul  of  commanding 
power ;  and  even  in  early  youth,  during  the  wars  of  his 
uncle  with  the  foes  of  his  house,  and  afterwards  in  the 
East,  he  had  already  won  a  renown  which  marked  him  as 
sure  to  achieve  greatness.  In  his  love  of  truth,  and  in  the 
generosity  of  his  character,  he  was  the  pattern  of  princes : 
but  his  uprightness  was  sullied  by  his  overweening  pride, 
and  his  zeal  for  justice  would  degenerate  into  cold-blooded 
ferocity.  Under  his  sway,  the  imperial  authority,  which 
had  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow,  recovered  much  of  its 
former  grandeur,  and  made  itself  felt  and  dreaded.  He  was 
hardly  seated  upon  his  throne  than  he  baffled  the  Pope's 
legates,  when  they  tried  to  interfere  with  his  right  of 
arbitrating  in  episcopal  elections  ;  and  at  the  diet  of  Merse- 
burg,  he  received  the  homage  of  Sweyn  IIL  of  Denmark, 
whom  he  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  a  disputed  crown, 
both  parties  having  appealed  to  him  as  their  sovereign  lord  '. 

'  On  the  1st  of  May,  he  was  likewise  crowned— or  rather,  he  pub- 
licly assumed  the  crown — at  Ratisbon,  then  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 

'  Sweyn,  however,  when  he  returned  home,  did  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions by  which  he  had  got  rid  of  a  civil  war ;  and  he  protested  against 
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Although  of  Ghibelin  race,  Frederic  was  of  the  same 
blood  with  the  Guelfs,  his  mother  heing  the  sister  of  Henry 
the  Proud.  Instead  therefore  of  keeping  up  the  feud  be- 
tween the  two  families,  he  treated  Henry  the  Lion  like  a 
cousin,  displaying  indeed  far  more  kindness  than  political 
foresight.  As  the  latter  still  claimed  the  duchy  which  he 
had  renounced  when  a  child,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  German  princes  ;  and  after  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  settle  it ',  it  was  decreed  at  Goslar,  in  the  year 
1154,  that  Henry  of  Austria,  who  had  contumaciously 
refused  to  attend,  should  give  up  Bavaria  to  his  youthful 
rival.  This  judgment  was  by  no  means  approved  of;  nor 
was  it  until  afler  his  return  from  Italy,  where  his  cousin 
had  saved  his  life  in  the  sedition  at  Rome  afler  his  corona- 
tion, that  Frederic  could  get  the  deprived  dake  to  acquiesce 
in  it.  It  was  then  agreed,  at  Ratisbon,  Sept.  1150,  that 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  was  put  in  possession  of  Bavaria, 
should  cede  to  his  stepfather  his  rights  of  lordship  over 
the  old  Eastern  March ' ;  and  that  Austria  should  be  erected 
into  a  highly  privileged  duchy,  immediate  of  the  Empire 
and  heritable  by  females '.     Three  years  before,  Ulric  of 

an  act  which  necessity  had  wrong  from  him.  After  a  hateful  career 
of  tyranny  and  bloodshed,  he  was  overthrown,  Oct.  1157,  by  Walde- 
mar  the  Great,  the  son  of  Peter  Canute  (king  of  the  Wends,  see  p. 
.50,  note  9). 

•  At  the  diets  of  Wurtzburg,  Oct.  1152  ;  Worms,  May  1153,  and 
Spires,  Dec.  1153. 

^  The  country  now  called  Upper  Austria,  which  the  river  Ens,  its 
eastern  boundary,  divides  from  the  lower  part  of  the  archduchy. 
When  Henry  <>f  Austria  gave  up  Bavaria,  he  delivered  seven  stan- 
dards  to  Henry  the  Lion ;  and  from  the  latter  he  received  two 
standards,  as  the  investiture  of  the  Eastern  March. 

'  The  first  hereditary  margraves  of  Austria  were  descended  from 
the  counts  of  Bamberg.  About  the  year  928,  Leopold  I.,  the  lUm- 
(rioKf,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  received  investiture  as  margrave 
from  Henry  the  Fowler.  Henbt  I.,  the  son  of  Leopold,  was  the  father 
of  Alhebt  I.,  ike  Victorious  ;  who,  with  his  son  and  successor,  E&nesi 
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Lenzhwg  (who  had  succeeded  Henry  the  Proud  as  raargraye 
of  Tuscany)  being  dead,  the  March  of  Tuscany,  as  well  as 

the  ValiafHt,  gained  mnch  glorf  in  fhe  war  against  Ubo  of  Himgafy, 
A.D.  1041 — 1044.    Emeet  the  Valiant)  when  margrave,  took  the  pan 
of  the  rebel  Saxons  against  Henrj  IV.,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle 
on  the  Unstrut  June,  1075  ;  nor  was  his  son,  Leopold  II.,  the  Fair, 
more  loyal.     The  latter  was  sentenced  by  Henry  to  forfeit  Austria  : 
but  he  baffled  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom 
it  had  been  granted  ;  repelled  the  ineutsions  of  the  Hungarians  ;  and 
when  he  died,  Oct.  1096,  wassucoeeded  by  his  renowned  son,  St»  Ltd- 
POLD  III.,  Hu  PiouSy  the  seeond  husband  of  Agnes  (the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  widow  of  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen).     St.  Leopold 
died  in  November,  ll36,  and  was  quickly  followed  to  the  grave  by 
his  eldest  son  Albert  II.,  the  Devout ;  his  second  son,  Lfiopotn  TV., 
the  Liberal,  who  was  made  duke  of  BaTsria  by  Conimd  III.,  died 
childless,  like  his  brother,  Oct.  1141  ;   and   his   third  son  was 
Hbnrt  ILfJasomtrffoUyVrho  was  created  duke  of  Austria  (Sept.  1156), 
and  who  raised  Vienna  to  the  rank  of  a  capital.   This  duke  being  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Jan.  117f>  Leopold  V. — his  child  by  his 
second  wife,   Theodora,  a  Greek  princess — inherited  Austria  ;  who 
Went  twice  to  the  Holy  Land  (where  he  became  the  enemy  of 
Richard  of  England),  and  was  about  to  ^o  a  third  titbe^  wh«n  liis 
death  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Dec.  1194.    Ledpold's 
dominions  were  divided  between  his  sons,  Frederic  I.,  the  Ckxtholie, 
and  Leopold  YLfthe  Glorious ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  Styrii^  but 
afterwards  became  duke  of  Austria,  when  his  brother,  who  had 
fought  against  the  Infidels  in  S)»ain,  died  unmanned  in  tlie  Hbly  Land, 
Aug.  1198.    He  Ukewise  fought  in  Spain,  and  went  twitce  to  the 
Holy  Land,  besides  being  a  bhiSader  against  the  Albigenoes  in  the 
south  of  France :  on  his  accession  to  Austria,  he  repelled  a  fierce 
onslaught  of  the  Hungarians;  ahd  about  threie  years  before  his 
death,— he  died  in  Italy,  July  1290, — he  was  invt>lved  in  a  war  witii 
his  eldest  son,  Hmry  tke  Impknu,  a  wretch  who  would  have  spared 
neither  father  nor  mother,  and  whose  days  were  cut  short  by  the 
hand  of  God.    The  «eoond  son,  FRttDBfeiic  II.  ike  Waf¥k$y  was  the 
last  duke  of  the  house  of  Bamberg.    He  ejttended  lifa  sway  over 
Gamiola,  and  displayed  mtieh  bratery  hi  his  fierce  struggles  ^th 
the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians;  but  he  was  so  profligate  and 
rapacious,  that  his  namesake,  thto  Esaperor  Frederic  II.,  cited  him  to 
Augsburg,  in  the  year  ltt6,  to  answer  the  Mln|>IslDts  whfieh  his 
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the  iduthj  of  Spoleto  and  the  allodial  hnds  of  thfe  Countess 
Matilda,  had  bfeefi  bestowed  upon  Welf,  count  of  Altorf; 

subjeets  brought  against  him  :  he  would  not  appear,  and  became  a 
proflcribed  exile.  At  the  end  of  four  yean,  he  returned  when  the 
Emperor  was  away  in  Italy,  and  regained  his  lost  dominions ;  after 
whieh  he  manageci  to  get  himself  pardoned,  tie  was  at  last  killed 
hy  falling  under  his  horse,  when  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow  as 
he  was  routing  the  Hiingari&n^,  June  1246. 

Austria  was  now  seised  by  Uladislaus,  margrave  of  Moravia  and 
second  son  of  Wenceslaus  III.  of  Bohemia,  t^ho  claiitied  it  in  right  of 
his  wife  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Impious.  On  his 
death  without  children,  in  the  following  year,  Herman  YI.,  the 
margrave  of  Bladen,  married  Grertrude,  and  obtained  investiture  of 
the  dt^bhy  from  the  anti-Csesar  WiUiakn,  count  of  HolUnd :  but 
he  alao  died  soon,  Oct.  \2M,  leaving  a  son,  named  Frederic, — the 
Frederie  of  Austria  who  wad  beheaded  with  Conradin  (see  vol.  i., 
p.  410), — and  a  daughter,  Agnes,  afterwards  married  to  Mainard, 
cooot  of  Tyrol,  Conradin's  stepfather  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  408,  note  9). 
At  the  tidings  of  liis  death,  Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the 
husband  of  his  maternal  aunt  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  408,  note  9),  sent  an  army 
into  AuBtrifi ;  bVit  the  states  bt  that  pr6vtnce  resolved  to  offer  the 
duchy  tb  Henry  the  Illustrious,  margrave  of  Misnia^  whose  first  ^ife 
vas  ConOanee,  the  second  daughter  of  Leopold  Y I.,  by  whom  he  left  no 
children  ;  and  deputies  were  sent>  who  stopped  at  Prague  on  theik* 
way,  and  wer^  persuaded  by  Wenceslaus  III.  to  make  choice  of  his 
eldest  son  OrsoltLSL,  now  margrave  of  Monivia,  and  subsequently 
king  of  Bohemia.  Ottocar  could  not  marry  Crertmde,  as  her  first 
husband  was  his  owik  brother ;  so  he  took  to  wife  Margaret^  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Leopold  YI.  And  the  widow  of  Henry,  king  of  the 
Komans  (Frederic  II.'s  son) :  this  woknan,  who  was  much  older 
th&n  himtelf,  h^  ^lit  awliy>  in  the  year  1281,  in  spite  of  the  Pope's 
lefusal  to  grant  him  a  divorce.  Gertrude,  wedded  for  the  third  time, 
had  become  th6  wife  of  dtae  Himanut,  a  Russian  prince :  httt  she  was 
driveti  out  of  Austria,  being  forEtaken  even  hy  her  husb&Ad,  when 
ohe  was  about  to  give  btrth  t6  k  daughter,  and  was  fain  to  go  to  her 
aunt  kt  Misnia.    She  ended  her  lifb  in  a  conveAt. 

The  tyraiiiny  Of  Ottocar  caused  deep  discontent  in  Austria^  ftnd 
brought  upon  him  a  war  with  Rodolf  of  Habsbui^,  whbm  he  wotil^ 
uot  acknowledge  as  emperor.  Rodolf  forced  him  to  give  up  Austria^ 
Styria,  and  Carinthia,  Dec.  1276  ;  and  granted  two  of  these  duofaie* 
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Frederic  had  early  made  up  bis  mind  to  bring  Italy 
under  his  yoke.  Pope  Eugenius  III.  had  appealed  to  him 
against  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  Roman  citizens,  and 
Robert  of  Capua  had  come  jn  person  to  implore  his  aid  for 
the  Apulian  barons  against  the  encroachments  of  the  king 
of  Sicily';  so  that  at  Wurtzburg,  Oct.  1152,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  march  to  their  help,  and  his  nobles  had  sworn  to 
follow  him.  At  another  diet,  held  in  March,  at  Constance, 
two  citizens  of  fallen  Lodi  ^,  bearing  crosses  as  suppliants, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  besought  him 
to  free  their  country  from  the  bondage  of  Milan  which  had 
crushed  it.  Glad  to  have  gotten  such  a  handle  against  a 
city  of  which  the  wealth  and  power  had  become  the  objects 
of  his  dread,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Milanese  consuls, 
bidding  them  cease  from  oppressing  Lodi :  the  mandate  was 
snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  his  messenger,  its  seal  was  torn 
off,  and  it  was  trampled  under  foot '.  The  next  year,  while 
the  people  of  Milan  were  attacking  Pavia  and  Cremona  for 
having  also  denounced  their  ambition,  Frederic  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  large  army,  Oct.  1154 ;  and  convened  a  diet 


to  his  own  children,  thus  estahliahing  the  Hahsburg  house  of 
Garinthia  was  afterwards  assigned,  in  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  Dec.  1282, 
to  Mainard,  count  of  Tyrol,  Conradin's  stepfather ;  who  renounced 
all  the  other  pretensions  of  his  second  wife  Agnes,  it  being  stipulated 
that  the  duchy  should  revert  to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  shou^  his 
male  line  ever  fail — a  condition  which  was  fulfilled  on  the  death  of 
his  youngest  son,  April  1336. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.,  pp.  345, 346  ;  and  of  the 
aflfairs  of  Sicily,  vol.  i.,  p.  394. 

*  Old  Lodi — the  netr  city  was  rebuilt  on  another  site—was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Milanese,  June  1111,  and  its  oppressed  inhabitants 
distributed  among  six  villages.  In  the  year  1118,  Gomo  was  also 
attacked  ;  and  after  a  war  of  ten  years,  its  walls  were  dismantled. 

*  They  did  not,  however,  molest  the  people  of  Lodi ;  who  were  so 
cowed,  that  their  consuls  disavowed  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made,  and  their  women  and  children  were  sent  away  into  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  for  safety. 
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of  the  Italian  kingdom,  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia,  near  Pla- 
centia,  at  which  the  magistrates  of  Lodi  and  of  Como  openly 
called  upon  him  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  they  had  suf- 
fered. The  Milanese  were  unahle  to  avert  the  storm  which 
now  burst  upon  themselves  and  their  subject  allies,  the 
citizens  of  Brescia,  Tortona,  and  Crema :   their  territory 
was  ravaged ;  the  towns  of  Cairo  (Chieri)  and  Asti ',  from 
which  the  frightened  inhabitants  had  fled,  were  pillaged  and 
set  on  fire ;  Tortona  was  besieged,  Feb.  1155,  and  though 
but  a  small  place,  only  yielded  at  the  end  of  sixty-two  days, 
when  it  was  burned  to  the  ground,  its  gallant  defenders, 
whom  nothing  but  thirst  had  overcome,  being  allowed  to 
go  free.     Frederic  entered  Pavia  in  April,  and  was  tri- 
umphantly crowned  as  king ;  but  thence,  to  the  no  slight 
relief  of  his  foes  in  Lombardy,  he  turned  himself  southward 
and  hastened  on  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  imperial 
crown  also  from  Pope  Adrian,  on  St.  Peter's  day,  June 
1155.     After  a  short  stay  which  had  been  troubled  by  dis- 
putes with  the  Pope  and  an  outbreak  of  the  citizens ',  he 
left  Rome  in  time  to  escape  the  fevers  of  the  d(^  days ; 
and  led  his  troops  into  the  mountains  about  Spoleto,  an  un- 
happy city  which  was  sacked  and  burned  for  its  disloyalty. 
He  would  now  have  gone  forth  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Southern  Italy,  Apulia  and  Campania  having  risen  against 
William  the  Bad ' :  but  his  was  a  feudal  army,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  break  it  up  at  Ancona,  his  Germans  being  im- 
patient to  return  home.     On  his  way  back,  he  and  the  de- 
tachment which  was  with  him  had  the  good  luck  not  to  be 
surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Verona ;  who  had 
attempted  to  break  a  purposely  ill-constructed  bridge  of 

*  William  the  Old,  marquis  of  Montferrat,had  complained  of  these 
towns  ;  the  bishop  of  Atti  also  denouncing  his  own  flock. 

^  For  an  account  of  these  events,  see  yol.  i.,  pp.  346,  347* 

*  The  Pope  and  the  Greek  emperor  were  also  against  William. 
See  vol  i.,  p.  394. 
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boats  dieting  his  pl^sage  ov«r  it.  This  was  a  bridge  which 
they  had  built  outside  their  Wtflls  by  ancient  rigbCi  so  as 
not  to  adiiiit'  his  soldiers  into  their  town. 

The  following  Christmas,  Fi'ederic  condemned  Herman 
III.,  the  CoUnt  Palatine,  and-  ten  other  nobles^  at  Worms, 
to  the  punishnient  of  the  Hamescar,  for  having  troubled 
the  peace  of  the  country  in  his  absence  :  it  was  part  of  the 
system  of  his  strong  rule  to  put  down  private  wars  in  Ger- 
many, ahd  to  bring  all  thieves  and  robbers  to  justice.  A 
few  months  afterwards,  Herman  died  in  a  monastery,  and 
his  fief  and  office  were  given  by  the  Emperor  to  his  own 
brother,  Conrad  of  Suoahia-^.     Frederic  himself,  who  (at 

*  The  first  Count  Palatiiid  of  the  Khiae)  IIbrmah  I.,  the  SnuMU,— 
hie  domaiiis  were  in  the  noderh  dttchiee  of  Juliers  and  Berg^  and 
not  in  the  Paktinate,— -owed  his  creation  to  Otho  the  Great,  in  the 
year  966.  Henry  II.,  the  hist  of  that  family,  died  in  April  1095  ; 
whose  stepson,  Siegfrid  of  BaUetutedt,  became  Count  Palatine,  about 
the  year  1099,  and  aftef^ards  perished  in  hid  rebellion  ftgainst 
Henry  Y.,  March  1113  (eee  p.  38).  Siegfrid's  soa  Wit^tiAV  was  for 
some  years  kept  out  from  succeeding  his  &tkier :  he  eventunil^  died 
childless^  Feb.  1140,  and  while  his  counties  of  Orlaround  And  Weitnar 
were  adjudged  to  his  cousin  Albert  the  Bear,  Henry  of  ^uttria 
(Jasomirgott)  was  made  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  his  stead.  la  the 
year  1142,  Henry,  having  recently  become  margraye  of  Austria  and 
duke  of  Bavaria,  gave  up  his  Palatine  dignity.  It  wfts  then  con- 
ferred upon  the  count  of  BtahUak,  the  HerkaK  III.  whose  feud  widi 
Amulf,  archbishop  of  MenU,  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the 
Emperor. 

The  accession  of  Conrad  of  Swabia,  in  the  year  1156,  forms  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Palatinate.  For  Frederic  Barbarossa  not 
only  annexed  to  his  brother's  litle  larg^  domains  on  the  Upper  Khlne, 
but  allowed  him  to  be  the  advocatos  of  eleven  great  churehes,  amoiig 
which  were  Treves,  Strasburg,  and  Worms ;  and  the  bishop  of 
Worms  granted  him  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  and  several  fiefs. 
Dying,  Nov.  1 195,  Conrad  was  sueoeeded  by  the  husband  of  his  only 
child  Agnety  Henry  of  Satony  (the  Long  and  the  Fait),  Henry  the 
Lion's  eldest  son  ;  who,  when  his  brother  Otho  IV.  ascended  the 
throne,  got  a  grant  of  most  of  the  Frank  Rhenane  dodiy.    In  the 
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Constance,  March  1153)  had  put  away  bis  wife  Adelaide 
ofHochburg,  now  ^t  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  Upper 
Bai]gundy  by  marriage :  he  became  the  husband  cf  Beatrice, 
the  i%btful  heiresd  of  that  county,  at  Wurtflburg,  Jane 
1156 ;  having  rescued  her  from  her  grasping  uncle,  WHliam, 
count  of  Macon,  who  had  shut  her  up  in  a  tower.  He  did 
not,  hbweVer,  take  Up  the  quarrel  of  his  bride's  family  With 
the  house  of  Zaehringen ;  but  be  hastened  to  make  a  fair 
arnmgement  with  Duke  Serihoidy  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which — as  was  already  told — he  ^ttled,  that  summer,  the 
feud  betweeft  Henry  the  Lion  add  his  Austrian  rima).  The 
next  year, — ttftef  he  had  marched,  in  the  month  of  Aogust, 
into  Poland,  and  by  ravaging  the  country  had  forced  Boles^ 
km  IK  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet ', — he  held,  in  October, 
a  grand  diet  of  the  Whole  Biirgundian  kingdom,  at  B^san- 
9on,  being  the  undisputed  master  of  nearly  one-fourth  of 
modem  France  :  it  was  there  that  Pope  Adrian's  legates 
behaved  whh  sueh  arrogance  ',  that  tliey  were  commanded 
forthwith  t6  return  to  Rome,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Empire 
were  forbidden  tO  resort  Either  without  leave  from  their 

heginiuog  of  the  year  1214,  Henry  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  by  Frederic  II,  at  Ratisbon,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
to  Lewis  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  death  of  his  son  Henry,  in 
May,  enabled  him  to  make  a  ^onlipromise  with  his  opponents,  his 
eldest  daughter,  anothto^  Agnei,  being  contracted  to  Ortio  the  lUW' 
trima,  Lewis'  son  and  heir*  This  marriage  did  not  take  place  until 
the  year  1226 ;  and,  tw6  years  afterwards,  when  Henry  died,  the 
Palatinate  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. — 
^  p.  86,  note  9. 

^  Frederic  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Uladidaui  II.,  his  elder 
sister  Chngtina^t  husband,  whom  Boleslaus,  a  younger  brother,  had 
<)epo^d  some  years  before.  Boleslaus  now  paid  a  large  tribute,  gave 
Wtageft,  and  made  promises  which  he  afterwards  evaded ;  though 
m  the  year  116^,  fie  finally  yielded  up  Silesia  to  the  6hildr6n  of 
^^ladislaus.    Thus  Silesia  became  detached  from  Poland. 

'  See  also  the  account  of  Pop6  Adrian's  pontificate,  vol.  i.,  p.  347, 
note  2.  ' 
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bishops.  Frederic  claimed,  as  Caesar,  to  be  lord  paramount 
over  all  powers  and  dominions  on  earth ;  and  at  Ratisbon, 
where  presents  were  brought  him  from  the  Hungarians,  he 
exercised  his  prerogative,  Jan.  1158,  by  giving  the  title  of 
king  to  Uladislaus  IV.  of  Bohemia,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  in  the  Polish  war '. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Milan  was  still  untamed.  Its  citizens 
rebuilt  Tortona,  as  soon  as  the  Germans  had  withdrawn 
from  Lombardy ;  they  compelled  the  people  of  Pavia  to 
make  peace,  and  routed  the  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Mont' 
ferrat ;  and  at  last,  they  appeared  before  Lodi,  Jan.  1 158, 
and  after  having  pillaged  and  driven  out  the  inhabitants, 
they  left  it  a  heap  of  lishes.  Nor  were  things  better  in  tbe 
south  of  Italy.  Robert  of  Capua  had  been  overpowered, 
and  the  Pope  had  leagued  himself  with  the  king  of  Sicily  '• 
Frederic,  therefore,  without  any  further  delay,  undertook  a 
second  expedition ;  and  at  Whitsuntide,  from  his  camp 
near  Augsburg,  where  he  had  been  joined  by  tbe  king  of 
Bohemia  and  the  flower  of  the  nobles  and  warriors  oi  the 
Empire,  he  led  forth  a  huge  host  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  which  streamed  through  the  various  moun- 
tain passes  into  Lombardy,  and  was  swollen  by  accessions 
from  almost  every  town  and  city.  Brescia  dared  indeed 
for  a  few  days  to  withstand  him,  but  was  glad  to  buy  peace 
and  give  hostages,  July  1158  ' ;  the  bridge  of  Cassano  was 
abandoned  by  its  defenders,  the  king  of  Bohemia  havingt 
at  the  cost  of  many  lives,  boldly  forded  the  Adda,  flooded 
as  it  was  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows ;  and  while 

*  Afl  m  the  case  of  the  duke's  grandfather,  Wratisl^us  II,  (created 
king  of  Bohemia,  at  Mentz,  by  the  emperor  Heniy  IV^  June  107^)i 
the  title  was  only  personal,  and  not  inherited  by  his  children. 

^  For  these  events,  see  again  vol.  L,  pp^  394,  395. 

^  A  diet  was  now  held,  to  which  the  Milanese  were  summooed. 
They  offered  a  ransom,  which  was  refused,  and  were  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire. 
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tBe  foundations  of  a  new  Lodi  were  laid,  Milan  was  be- 
ieagnered,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  its  starring 
people  beheld  the  wasting  of  their  fields,  which  tlie  ven- 
geance of  Pavia  and  Cremona  was  overspreading  with 
bloodshed  and  havoc.  When  their  spirit  had  been  broken 
by  the  hardships  of  a  month's  siege,  Sept.  1158,  they  came 
oat  barefoot  to  ask  for  pardon,  the  clergy  with  crosses  in 
their  hands,  and  the  rest,  according  to  their  rank,  with  either 
naked  swords  or  halters  hanging  about  their  necks  :  three 
hundred  hostages  were  demanded  of  them,  and  Lodi  and 
Como  were  to  be  free.  .  The  other  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  fair  enough  :  but  they  became  a  dead  letter,  the  follow- 
ing November,  when,  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  the  Emperor 
and  his  doctors  of  civil  law  trampled  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  lords  and  cities  of  Italy '.  Milan  and  her  allies  were 
then  taught  what  it  is  to  have  been  conquered.  To  gratify 
the  spite  of  Cremona,  the  walls  of  Placentia  were  thrown 
down,  and  Crema  was  bidden  to  dismantle  her  defences ; 
Monza  and  other  districts  were  likewise  arbitrarily  severed 
froni  Milan,  and  that  city  was  to  have  her  magistrates 
overridden  by  an  imperial  podestat.  Frederic's  messengers, 
however,  were  driven  out  of  Crema;  and  Reginald,  his 
chancellor,  and  Otho,  the  count  palatine  of  fVittelsbachf 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Milan,  had  to  save  themselves  by  a 
basty  flight  from  being  torn  to  pieces:  the  courage  of 
despair  had  been  aroused,  and  the  crushed  people  had 
^en  up  arms  once  more  to  fight  for  freedom. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolt,  Frederic  was  encamped  at 
Bologna  with  an  army  which  was  much  dwindled,  many  of 
the  Germans  haying  gone  home  in  the  winter ;  and  he  was 
hampered  by  disputes  with  Pope  Adrian^:   all  that  he 

'  See  ToL  i.,  p.  302.  Frederic  was  politic  enough  to  let  his  subjects 
^ercise  regalian  rights  on  sufferance,  oomptisitions  being  paid  him 
yearly  which  amounted  to  30,000  pounds  of  silver. 

'  Adrian-asserted  that  the  Emperor  could  not  claim  fodemm  at 
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could  do,  at  first,  was  to  piit  Milan  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire,  apd  to  ravage  her  territory.  In  the  month  of 
July,  the  active  hatred  of  Cree^iona,  axkd  the  arrival  of  fresh 
trpops  from  Germany,  enabled  him  to  lay  si^e  to  Crema ; 
which  only  yielded  after  its  engineer  was  bought  over  and 
its  outer  wall  had  been  carried,  huge  batterif^  towers 
having  been  buik,  deadly  a^aults  bo^  made  and  met,  and 
dark  deeds  of  viadietive  cruelty  committed,  Jan.  1100*. 
About  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
then  allowed  tp  go  forth  unscathed;  but  the  town  was 
pillaged  by  the  soldiers,  and  when  they  had  burnt  it,  the 
Cremonese  did  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another.  When 
Crema  had  fallen,  the  JBmperor  was  weakened  by  the  return 
of  most  of  his  German  troops  to  their  own  land ' ;  and  Pope 
Adrian  having  Uuely  died,  he  got  himself  involve  in  a  war 
with  the  new  pontifiT,  Alexander  III.,  whose  election  he  had 
opposed,  and  whom  the  Milanese  bailed  as  a  champion  of 
their  cau^e.  Nothing  therefore  of  importance  was  done  in 
the  field  that  year.  When  Frederic  mardied,  in  August, 
to  relieve  Ca/isano,  he  was  beaten  by  the  Milanese,  though 

Rome  (see  p.  301,  note  8),  except  at  the  time  of  his  coronation  ;  that 
the  Italian  bishops  owed  him  fealty,  but  no  homage  ;  and  that  the 
Holy  See  had  a  right  to  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  cQuntees  Ib- 
tilda,  Frederic  would  only  PQW  write  to  him  a^  an  inferior,  putting 
his  own  name  first,  and  addressing  him  i^  the  second  person. siugular, 
which  by  no  means  softened  him. 

*  There  were  prisoners  hanged  on  both  sides  ;  and  Frederic  once 
fastened  in  front  of  his  battering  towers  forty  hostages,  most  of  whom 
were  the  children  of  the  defenders.  Nine  of  them  were  killed.  The 
Italians  were,  however,  more  «ruel  tP .  eaeh  otU^r  thaa  even  tbe 
Germans,  or  the  Emperor  hioiself,  though  \^9  had  been  prpvok^d  by 
attempts  to  poison  and  to  murder  him. 

>  There  only  remained  with  him,  besides  his  own  followers  and 
the  Italians  of  bis  party,  his  oouain  Conrad, '  duke  of  Swabia 
and  Franoonia,  and  the  two  oomits  .palatine  oi  the  Rhine  and  of 
Bavaria  (his  brother  Conrad,  and  Otho  of  Witteltbach,  the  latter  of 
wlion  had  highly  distuiguiahod  hi^naelf  in  the  Ute  siege). 
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a  lemforceioent  liad  been  brought  him  by  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  had  cut  bis  way  to  the  sacred  car  which 
bore  their  fttandard ' :  but  the  fruits  of  their  victory  were 
afterwards  lost,  owing  to  a  successful  .sally  of  the  be- 
leaguered garrisooi 

Frederic  ha4  vowed  not  to  wear  his  crown  until  he  was 
fuJIy  avenged  of  Milan,  and  his  countrymen  were  ashamed 
to  f<«sake  him.  In  June  1161,  as  great  a  host  as  ever 
came  swarming  over  the  mountains  to  his  help ;  and 
O!veq)owerii^  all  resistance,  ravaged  the  fields  around 
Milan  again  and  ^ain,  cutting  off  every  supply  of  food 
from  thje  doomed  city,  which  was  once  more  besieged 
and  starved.  It  held  out,  notwithstanding,  until  the  be- 
giaoing  of  March,  1162,  when  the  eight  consuls,  with  eight 
luiigbts,  were  sent  to  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  at  Lodi, 
jQ09t  humbly  to  anneuoce  its  unconditional  surrender,  all 
attempts  to  get  better  terms  having  only  met  with  scorn. 
At  bis  commandf  tbie  proud  chivalry  of  Milan  had  to  bring 
their  swords,  which,  with  the  keys  and  all  the  standards 
and  banners  of  the  city,  were  laid  at  his  feet' ;  its  six  gates 
vere  then  levelled  to  the  grojund  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  who,  after  a  short  delay,  were  finally  bidden  to 
abandon  tbeir  homes.  On  Lady  Day>  the  Bmperor  entered 
the  deserted  city  with  his  army ;  and  the  trainbands  of  Pavia, 
Cremona,  Jjodi,  Como»  and  other  such  deadly  foes,  had  each 
<^libem  one  of  its  six  divisions  to  rifle  and  destroy.     Four 

*  The  Catroccio,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  car,  painted  red,  and  drawn 
bjr  four  yoke  of  oxen,  on  the  top  of  which,  on  a  sort  of  mast,  was  a 
1^^  cvosB  and  the  banner  of  St.  Ambrose.  The  eross,  Frederic 
had  beaten  down,  and  the  oxen  were  killed. 

'  It  ms  on  the  1st  of  March,  that  the  eonsols  were  sent ;  on  the 
Std,  oame  the  knigbts,  the  city  keys,  and  thirty-six  standards  ;  on 
tbe 6tb, nearly  one  hundred  standards,  and  the  ** Ckirroeoio**  itself, 
*us  biougfat  before  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the  mast  on  the  sacred 
car  which  bore  aloft  the  standard  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  lowered.  He 
^  chose  out  four  .hundred  hostages  from  tbe  suppliant  crowd. 
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unwalled  boroughs  were  now  built  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  wretched  Milanese  to  dwell  in. 

The  overthrow  of  Milan  was  as  if  a  judgment  had  follen 
upon  Lombardy.      Not  a  soul  darefl  to  be  free.       Xfae 
affrighted  townsmen  of  Brescia  and  Placentia  threw  down 
their  walls,  and  let  themselves  be  heavily  fined ;  and  not 
only  they,  but  even  most  of  the  Italian  cities  which  had 
fought  on  the  conqueror's  own  side,  had  to  be  ruled  by  the 
Emperor's  podestats,  and  had  to  bear  with  every  sort  of 
insolence  and  exaction  from  these  hated  strangers'.      In 
some  places,  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  are  said 
to  have  been  eaten  up  by  their  insatiable  demands.      When 
Frederic,  who  had  returned  to  Germany,  visited  Italy  in  the 
following  year,  complaints  poured  in  from  the  oppressed 
districts,  which  drew  from  him  nothing  better  than  a  few 
fair  promises  ;  so  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  filled 
with  rage  and  despair.     One  more  atrocity  was  even  sanc- 
tioned by  him.     Leave  to  demolish  the  walls  of  Tortona 
was  given  to  his  partisans  in  Pavia,  who  took   care  to 
destroy  the  houses  as  well. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Veronese  March,  who  had  stood 
aloof  during  the  late  troubles,  had  begun  to  chafe  under  the 
yoke  of  arbitrary  power.  In  the  year  1164,  finding  that 
their  complaints  also  were  unheeded,  their  chief  cities, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso,  formed  a  league  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  Venice,  to  restrain  the  rights  of 
the  Emperor  to  their  former  bounds  * ;  and  though  Frederic 

*  Things  were  made  worse  by  the  aeyerity  of  Reginald,  the  chan- 
cellor, whom  the  Emperor^  when  he  returned  home  in  the  sammer, 
sent  to  rule  in  Lombardy  as  vicar-general  of  the  Empire. — This 
worthy,  who  was  now  archbishop-elect  of  Ck>logne,  carried  off  from 
Milan  the  bodies  Teneratedas  the  relics  of  the  Magi  under  the  names 
of  Qaspar,  Meldiior,  and  Balthazar,  and  enshrined  tliem  in  his  own 
cathedral  church.    These  are  the  three  kings  of  Cologne. 

^  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  Greek  money  and  Greek  diplomacy 
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marched  against  them  at  once,  he  saw  that  be  could  not 
rely  upon  the  Lombards,  and  that  he  must  needs  retreat  in 
haste.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  could  not,  at  this  crisis,  get 
his  German  subject^  to  move  in  his  cause.  Their  attention 
was  wholly  engaged  by  a  feud  which  had  broken  out  be* 
tween  Welf  of  Bavafia  and  the  count  palatine  of  Tubingen; 
the  latter  of  w  bom  was  supported  by  Frederic  of  Rothen- 
burg,  and  by  the  Bohemians,  whose  incursions  left  a  wide 
track  of  desolation  from  their  own  borders  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Unable  to  take  as  high  a  tone  as  he 
was  wont,  Frederic  at  last  thought  it  best  to  prevail  upon 
the  count  to  give  way. 

It  was  not  therefore  until  the  fall  of  the  year  1166,  that 
Frederic  came  down,  like  an  eagle  from  its  eyry,  with  all 
the  might  of  the  Empire,  into  Italy,  to  avenge  himself  upon 
his  enemies.  He  delayed,  however,  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  northern  confederacy,  offering  even  to 
redress  grievances  (perhaps  in  the  hope  of  sowing  dissen- 
sion) ;  and  early  in  January,  he  turned  aside  from  Lombardy 
and  passed  on  slowly  towards  Bologna,  where  the  citizens 
had  slain  one  of  his  ministers :  he  wasted  its  lands,  and 
extorted  a  large  contribution  from  it,  doing  the  same  to 
other  towns  in  Romagna  which  had  sided  with  the  Pope. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  Veronese  sent  envoys  to 
all  the  aggrieved  Lombard  districts,  to  get  them  also  to 
combine  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  this  appeal,  delegates 
from  Cremona  itself  (hitherto  one  of  the  foremost  on  the 
Emperor's  side),  and  from  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua, 
Ferrara,  and  the  dispersed  Milanese,  secretly  met  in  a 
monastery,  April  1167,  and  settled  the  conditions  of  a 
Lombard  League*.     It  had  hardly  begun  to  be  set  on  foot, 

Were  at  the  bottom  of  this  combination,  Manuel  Comnenus  being 
jealous  and  afraid  of  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  terms  of  the  Lombard  League,  see  toI.  i., 
p.  303. 

^nd  Ser. — vol.  ii.  e 
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than  the- troops  of  Verona,  Creinona,  and  four  other  towns  ^ 
entered  the  territory  of  Milan ;  and,  distributing  arms  among 
the  inhabitants,  helped  them  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  their 
city.  Nor  did  it  falter  in  its  work.  Lodi,  which  no  per- 
suasion could  win  over,  was  starved  until  it  yielded ;  the 
castle  of  Trezzo,  where  Frederic  kept  his  treasure^  was 
taken  and  destroyed ;  and  before  the  first  campaign  was 
ended,  besides  Treviso,  Placentia,  and  Lodi,  Venice,  Vi- 
cenza,  Padua,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  had  been 
.induced  to  sign  the  engagement. 

This  league  was  well  timed.  The  vast  power  which  the 
Emperor  had  gathered  together,  was  then  meldng  away  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  had  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  Pope  and  his  adherents.  In  l^e  month  of  July, — after 
he  had  been  three  weeks  besi^ng  Ancona,  into  which  the 
Greeks  had  put  a  garrison', — he  had  marched  on  to  Rome, 
and  had  driven  out  Alexander  III. ;  but  in  the  banning 
of  August,  when  he  had  been  crowned  with  his  wife  Beatrice 
by  the  antipope  Paschal,  that  deadly  fever  had  broken  oot 
which  Was  thought  to  be  the  wrath  of  God  upon  his  army, 
and  all  his  pride  was  suddenly  struck  down".  Among  the 
dead  were   Frederic  of  Rothenburg',  the  younger  Welf 

*  These  were  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Alantaa,  and  Treviso. 

^  His  attacks  had  been  baf&ed  ;  but  the  citizens  readily  gave  him 
money  to  raise  the  siege. 

*  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  vol.  i.,  pp.  349,  350. 

'  Frederic  of  Ruthenbnrg  had  no  children  by  his  wife  Rickmuaf-^ 
a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  divorced  wife  Clementia  of 
Zaeknngeny — who  was  afterwards  married  to  Canute  VI.  of  Denmark. 
The  Emperor  gave  his  old  diichies  of  Swabia  and  Alsatia,  June  1169^ 
to  his  own  second  son  Frederic  ;  who  died  unmarried  at  the  siege  of 
Acre  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  66),  Jan.  1191.  That  of  Franconia  he  granted  to 
his  third  son  Conrad  ;  who  eventually  got  his  brother's  duchies  of 
Swabia  and  Alsatia,  and  also  died  unmarried  in  the  yetct  1196.  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa's  fifth  son, — his  fourth  son  was  Otho,  count  palatine 
of  Burgundy, — Philip,  who  had  been  created  marquis  of  Tuscaaj^  the 
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(whose  Either,  Welf  of  Altoif,  now  became  childless),  the 
chancellor  Reginald ;  also  several  bishops  and  counts,  and 
upwards  of  two  thousand  lords  and  gentlemen.  All  Ger- 
many was  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  funeral  trains,  when 
the  bones  of  so  many  men  of  high  rank  were  brought  back 
to  be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  ^  Leaving  the 
sick  to  the  care  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  did  not 
forget  to  take  hostages,  Frederic  retreated  with  the  few 
who  could  still  bear  arms;  and  with  much  trouble  he 
reached  Pavia,  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  there 
he  held  a  diet,  whidi  was  only  attended  by  the  deputies  o€ 
Pavia,  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  Como,  and  by  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat  and  some  half  a  dozen  feudal  lords.  AU 
though  thus  forsaken,  Frederic  then  threw  down  his 
gauntlet  as  a  token  of  the  vengeance  which  he  would  deal 
upon  his  foes :    he  likewise  put  under  the  ban  of  the 

year  before  the  death  of  Conrad,  had  Swabia,  Alsatia,  and  Franconia 
then  granted  him  ;  bat  most  of  what  was  called  the  Frank-Rhenane 
duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  When 
Philip  of  Swabia  was  murdered,  June  1208,  his  nephew,  afterwards 
the  Emperor  Fbedebic  II.,  became  his  heir,  and  had  some  trouble 
to  get  his  rights.  In  the  year  1219,  Frederic  granted  Swabia  and 
Alsatiato  his  eldest  son  Henry  ;  and  when  the  latter  was  deposed  by 
him,  Aug.  1235,  he  bestowed  them  upon  his  second  son,  afterwards 
Conrad  IY.  Conrad  died  in  May  1254,  and  his  son  Conradin  never 
oould  get  either  the  Empire  ^oi  the  family  fiefs,  which  remained  in 
abeyance. 

The  duchy  x>f  Alsatia  contained  the  Nordgau,  or  Lower  Alsatia,  of 
which  the  lands  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Empire  were  now 
administered  by  Landvogts  (or  High  Bailiffs) ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  old  Sundgau,  or  Upper  Alsatia,  of  which  the  counts 
of  Habsbnrg  had  become  the  hereditary  landgrares.  During  the 
nxteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  whole  of  Alsatia  was  gra- 
dually conquered  by  France. 

^  The  bodies  of  the  nobles  who  had  died^  were  boiled  in  cauldrons 
to  clear  the  bones  from  the  fiesh.  The  remains  were  then  taken 
home,  as  it  was  not  customary  for  men  of  such  rank  to  be  buried  in 
a  strange  land. 
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Empire  the  towns  which  had  leagued  against  him,  all  but 
Cremona  and  Lodi.  By  the  Pope,  he  himself  had  been 
solemnly  excommunicated,  and  sentenced  to  be  deposed  ' ; 
and  in  a  congress  of  the  League,  such  vigorous  measures  were 
adopted,  that  he  was  kept  every  where  in  check,  and  could 
only  carry  on  a  petty  war  of  pillage.  At  last,  he  stole  out 
of  Italy,  March  1 168  ;  the  men  of  Susa  rising  against  him 
as  he  was  passing  through  their  town,  and  rescuing  all  the 
hostages  whom  he  had  with  him.  When  he  was  gone, 
most  of  his  adherents  went  over  to  the  League,  which  was 
also  swelled  by  the  accession  of  Ravenna  and  other  cities 
in  Romagna  :  Pavia  alone  and  William  of  Montferrat  stood 
fast  in  their  allegiance.  To  cripple  these  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  Lombards  built  a  new  city  on  their  confines,  in  a 
strong  position  where  two  rivers  met,  and  named  it  Ales- 
sandria, in  honour  of  the  Pope.  As  it  was  in  a  rich  plain, 
it  was  soon  a  thriving  place,  although  at  first — owing  to  its 
hastily-constructed  dwellings  and  thatched  roofs — it  was 
spoken  of  in  mockery  as  a  town  of  straw '. 

For  nearly  seven  years,  Frederic  abode  in  Germany, 
where  he  was  still  feared  and  obeyed.  Indeed,  the  very 
mishap  by  which  he  had  been  brought  so  low  in  Italy,  had 
strengthened  him  at  home  ;  the  deaths  in  his  army  having 
caused  many  lands  and  fiefs  to  revert  to  the  crown.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  on  his  return.  The  archbishops  of 
Cologne f  Bremen^  and  Magdeburg^  the  bishops  of  Hildes- 
heim  and  Lubeck,  and  Albert  the  Bear  and  the  landgrave 
Lewis  II,  of  Thuringia^  had  leagued  themselves  together 
to  stop  tiie  encroachments  of  Henry  the  Lion ;  and  that 
prince — who  had  lately  set  up  a  huge  bronze  lion  before 
his  castle  at  Brunswic,  as  a  token  that  he  meant  to  lord  it 

'  This  sentence  was  given  at  Beneyento,  whither  Alexander  had 
taken  refuge  when  he  fled  from  Rome. 

*  Alessandria  della  Paglia  (the  straw-built  Alexandria)  was  the 
nick-name  given  to  this  eyesore  of  the  Imperialists. 
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over  all  around  him — had  broken  loose  upon  them,  wasting 
Thuringia  and  the  see  of  Magdeburg  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  driving  out  the  bishop  of  Lubeck.  Frederic  at  once 
laid  the  storm,  obliging  every  one  to  gjrve  back  whatever 
be  had  taken.  The  next  year,  he  created  his  younger  sons 
Frederic  and  Conrad  dukes  of  Swahia  and  Francfmia^  pro- 
viding for  them  out  of  the  possessions  of  hi^  deceased 
cousin ;  he  also  got  his  eldest  son  Henry  crowned  king  of 
the  Romans,  June  1169;  and  the  bereaved  Welfof  Al^rf 
now  secured  to  him  the  whole  of  his  rich  domains  in  Italy. 
That  which  Welf  bestowed  upon  the  Emperor,  he  had  very 
recently  settled  upon  his  own  nephew  Henry  the  Lion^, 
who  was  likewise  disappointed  in  the  hope  formerly  held 
out  to  him  of  succeeding  to  the  Empire :  a  depth  of  ill 
feeling  was  thus  stirred  up,  which,  though  for  a  while 
unseen,  embittered  the  old  quarrel  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
worse  than  ever.  Frederic  afterwards  again  displayed  his 
power,  in  the  year  1174,  by  deposing  Uladislaus  of  Bo-> 
hernia,  who  had  offended  him ' ;  and,  by  an  invasion  of 
Poland,  forcing  it  to  pay  tribute  and  to  submit  to  his  will. 
Italy  was  not  forgotten.  Christian^  the  warlike  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  by  whom  the  Romans  had  been  defeated 
near  Tusculum  ^  had  been  sent  into  that  country ;  and,  by 
taking  the  part  of  Genoa  and  its  Tuscan  allies  against  Pisa 
and  Florence,  he  had  raised  and  trained  an  army.  By  him 
and  the  Venetians,  whose   commercial  jealousy  he  had 

*  He  had  made  out  a  donation  of  all  his  goods,  on  condition  that  a 
certain  sum  ehonld  be  paid  him.  Henry  had  been  backward  in  the 
I^ayment,  hoping  that  his  aged  nncle  wonld  die  soon  ;  and  thus 
offended  him  in  a  way  that  never  was  forgiven. 

'  Uladislaus  had  made  his  son  Frederic  his  colleague  without 
asking  the  Emperor's  leave  ;  nor  would  he  set  his  nephew  Sobieslaus 
^  when  bidden  to  do  so.  Moreover,  he  had  acknowledged  Alex« 
ander  as  lawful  pope. 

*  See  the  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 
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cunningly  worked  upon,  Ancona  was  beset  by  land  and  by 
sea»  April  1174.  For  several  months,  all  his  attacks  were 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants,  whose  courage  even  the  pains 
of  hunger  could  not  shake:  at  length,  a  body  of  troops 
which  had  been  gathered  together  with  the  help  of  their 
money  by  some  friendly  nobles,  marched  down  at  night 
from  the  neighbouring  mountain,  in  extended  files  and  with 
a  number  of  lights,  and  the  affrighted  besiegers  broke  up 
and  fled.  In  the  following  year  (a.d.  1175),  the  Genoese 
and  the  Pisans  agreed  to  settle  their  differences  by  the 
Emperor's  award'. 

'  The  Genoese,  whom  Frederic  had  fiiToiived  ont  of  hostility  toYeniee^ 
had  been  drawn  into  a  war  with  the  PisaaB,  in  the  year  1162,  these 
last  haying  attacked  and  destroyed  their  factory  at  Constantinople. 
As  the  Genoese  had  forts  in  Sardinia,  an  island  which  was  most  of  it 
held  in  fief  of  Pisa  by  the  four  judges  of  Gallura,  Logodoro  (or  Torre), 
Arborea  (or  Oristagno),  and  Cagliari,  the  representatives  of  noble 
families  by  whom  it  had  been  conquered  ftx)m  the  Saracens  under 
the  auspices  of  that  republic  ;  they  tried  to  wound  the  pride  of  Pisa 
by  encouraging  the  Sardinian  chieftains  to  shake  off  an  allegiance  to 
their  mother  country  which  was  only  nominal.  Barisony  the  judge 
of  Arborea,  undertook  to  bring  the  whole  island  under  the  influence 
of  Genoa,  provided  that  his  own  sway  were  likewise  extended  ;  and 
the  support  of  a  fleet  being  promised  him,  he  went  to  Frederic  Bar- 
baroBsa,  and  offered  to  do  homage  and  to  pay  tribute  if  he  would 
give  him  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  Emperor 
bestowed  the  crown  upon  him,  Aug.  1164,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Pisa  ;  but  would  not  let  him  leave  his  court  until  4000 
marks,  which  were  to  have  been  paid  him,  were  forthcoming  :  the 
Crenoese  advanced  the  money  to  Baxison,  and  also  fitted  oat  a  fleet, 
keeping  him,  however,  in  their  own  hands  as  their  only  security  for 
the  repayment  of  what  they  had  spent,  and  even  putting  him  in 
prison  at  last.  In  the  mean  while,  his  territory  was  ruthlessly  pilb^ped 
by  the  judges  of  GroUura  and  Logodoro ;  who  had  renewed  their  fealty 
to  Pisa,  and  gotten  her  assistance.  When  peace  was  made,  in  the 
year  1176,  the  Emperor  decided  that  Grenoa  should  have  Arinxrea 
and  Cagliari,  and  that  the  rest  of  Sardinia  should  be  subject  to  Pisa  ; 
but  this  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  caztied  out. 
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By  ^at  time,  Frederic  had  prevailed  upon  the  Germans 
to  follow  him  again  into  the  land  in  which  so  many  of  their 
race  had  died,  and  where  it  now  seemed  as  if  Heaven  were 
fighting  for  the  Pope  against  them.  Having  entered  Italy 
through  Savoy,  and  requited  the  men  of  Susa  by  setting 
their  town  on  fire,  he  had  encamped  before  Alessandria, 
Oct  1174,  and  had  begun  to  besiege  it:  there  he  tried 
every  means  of  attack  then  known ;  and  he  was  so  bent 
upon  his  purpose,  that,  in  spite  of  snows  and  floods,  and 
the  loss  of  men  from  toil,  sickness,  want  of  food,  and 
desertion,  he  stayed  on  until  Easter,  April  1175,  when  the 
approach  of  the  troops  of  the  League,  and  the  repulse  of 
his  soldiers,  who  had  suddenly  rushed  out  of  a  mine  at 
night  into  the  great  square  of  the  city',  made  him  raise 
the  siege  and  inarch  away  towards  Pavia.  The  Lombard 
chiefs  then  offered  to  submit  all  disputed  points  to  fair 
arbitration ;  and  as  Frederic  listened  to  the  scheme, — per- 
haps he  only  meant  to  gain  time, — a  "compromise"  was 
signed,  both  parties  agreeing  to  disarm  and  negotiate.  But 
the  conferences,  which  were  attended,  at  the  Emperor's 

*       *        • 

invitation,  by  the  Pope's  legates,  came  to  nothing :  so  the 
^ar  was  renewed.  Frederic,  at  the  hour  of  his  utmost 
need,  was  dismayed  to  find  himself  forsaken  by  the  men  on 
whom  he  had  most  relied :  SobieslauSf  the  new  duke  of 
Poland,  had  returned  home  with  all  his  forces ;  and  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  had  also  withdrawn  from  the  expedition, 
refused  to  give  any  help  whatever  to  his  sovereign,  although 
the  latter  is  said  even  to  have  cast  himself  at  his  feet '. 

On  the  night  of  Grood  Friday,  although  there  seems  to  have  heen 
^  truce  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  crucifixioD.  This  is  the  only  hlot 
^m  the  fair  fame  of  Frederic. 

The  motives  for  Henry's  conduct  may  have  heen  amhition,  or 
'"'^perBtition,  or  spite  for  the  loss  of  Welf  s  inheritance  :  perhaps  all 
three  may  have  influenced  him.  The  accounts  of  his  behaviour  ar^ 
varloiu.  We  are  told  that  he  fell  away,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege 
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When  spring  had  again  come  round,  a  fresh  army  indeed, 
hut  not  of  the  usual  strength,  left  Germany  and  reached  the 
lake  of  Como,  whither  Frederic  hastened  to  meet  it :  he 
led  it  forth  against  the  castle  of  Legnano,  May  1 1 76,  the 
men  of  Como  being  with  him,  and  the  forces  of  Pavia  and 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat  about  to  join  him.  As  he  drew 
nigh  to  Legnano,  he  beheld  the  citizens  of  Milan,  tc^ether 
with  their  confederates  from  Placentia  and  other  places, 
already  in  arms  to  withstand  him ;  and  in  the  battle  which 
followed,  although  they  were  driven  back  at  the  first  shock, 
they  fought  with  such  fury  that  his  standard  was  beaten 
down,  he  himself  thrown  qff  his  horse,  and  the  whole  array 
of  his  warriors  broken  and  cut  through.  The  rout  was 
complete,  and  the  pursuit  was  unsparing ;  his  camp  became 
the  spoil  of  the  conquerors,  and  for  some  days  he  was  no 
where  to  be  seen :  it  was  thought  that  he  was  dead ;  and 
when  at  last  he  showed  himself  alive  at  Pavia,  his  wife  had 
put  on  widow's  weeds. 

As  he  had  no  hope  of  raising  another  army,  and  there 
was  an  outcry  among  the  princes  against  his  upholding  the 
schism  in  the  Church ;  Frederic  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Pope,  seeking  in  good  earnest  to  be  reconciled.  Alexander 
declared  himself  bound  to  stand  by  his  allies,  but  consented 
to  confirm  the  bishops  of  the  Emperor's  party  in  their  sees, 
on  their  abjuring  the  antipope :  it  was  also  arranged  that 

of  AlegBandria ;  and  that  Frederic  went  and  overtook  him  at  Chia- 
veona,  near  the  lake  of  Como,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet;  and  thai 
the  Empress  said  to  her  husband,  **  Rise,  my  lord ;  remember  this, 
and  may  God  remember  it  also  1 "  Another  version  is  that  Heniy 
had  refused  to  join  the  Emperor  under  the  plea  of  age,  although  not 
yet  fifty ;  and  that  the  latter  had  got  him  to  come  to  Chiavenna, 
hoping  by  an  interview  to  shake  his  purpose.  Henry  is  also  accuMd 
of  intrigues  with  the  malcontents  of  Lombardy,  and  of  having  declared 
that  he  would  not  serve  an  excommunicated  prince ;  and  there  is  a 
Btory  that  he  would  not  leave  Germany  unless  the  town  of  Goslar 
were  bestowed  upon  him  as  his  reward. 
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there  should  be  an  armistice,  and  that  a  congress  should 
meet  at  Bologna.     Eventually,  Venice  was  chosen  instead, 
the  doge  and  the  citizens  pledging  themselves  by  an  oath 
not  to  let  the  Emperor  come  in  before  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment were  signed.    Nor  was  that  last  precaution  a  ground-* 
less  one.     There  was  still  a  sort  of  magic  in  the  very  name 
of  the  Caesar,  and  it  seemed  almost  treasonable  to  with- 
stand hira   to   his    face;   his   prerogative  moreover  had 
zealous  and  active  friends — chiefly  among  the  gentry — in 
every  Italian  city ;  Cremona  had  already  been  won  back 
to  her  old  allegiance,  her  own  privileges  having  been 
ratified ;  and  it  was  heard  with  dismay  that  even  Tortona 
and  Ravenna  had  since  renounced  the  League.     When  the 
congress  was  opened,  about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  battle 
of  Legnano  had  been  fought,  Frederic  could  not  bring 
himself  to  yield  for  ever  the  rights  for  which   he  had 
striven  so  long  and  at  such  a  cost ;  so  it  was  settled,  after 
much  discussion,  that  besides  the  perpetual  peace  with  the 
Church  and   a  truce    of  fifteen   years   with  the  king  of 
Sicily,  there  should  be  a  truce  with  the  Lombard  League 
for  six  years  *.     On  Sunday,  the  eve  of  St.  James,  July 
1177,  he  and  his  prelates  and  lords  received  absolution  at 
St  Nicholas  of  Lido ;  after  which,  he  embarked  in  the 
state  galley  of  the  republic,  and  by  the  'doge  Sebastian 
Ziani,  and  the  patriarch  of  Grado,  and  the  clergy  and  the 
people  of  Venice,  was  escorted  to  the  grand  square  of 
St.  Mark,  where  Pope  Alexander  and  his  bishops  and 
cardinals,  with  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  the  church 
dignitaries  of  Lombardy,  were  all  seated  in  full  pontifical 
rohes.    Throwing  ofi*  his  mantle,  he  fell  down  and  kissed 
(He  feet  of  the  Pope ;  who  raised  him  up,  and  gave  him  the 

*  It  left  things  very  much  as  they  stood  ;  the  Emperor,  in  fact, 
'P^ing  to  tolerate  what  he  conld  not  prevent. 
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kiss  of  peace ',  and  likewise  administered  to  him  tbe  com- 
munion with  his  own  hands,  the  next  day,  at  St.  Mark's 
church'.  Lastly,  on  the  1st  of  August, — ^when  Frederic, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  right  of  the  Pope,  had  renewed  his 
submission  in  a  set  speech, — the  pacification  was  sworn  to 
by  Henry  J  count  of  Dessau,  on  the  soul  of  tbe  Emperor, 
and  by  twelve  princes  of  the  Empire,  spiritual  and  tern* 
poral ;  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  pledged  himself 
for  the  king  of  Sicily ;  and  by  the  rectors  of  the  Lombard 
towns.  The  German  and  Italian  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  schism,  then  came  forward  and  abjured  it. 

The  next  year,  having  returned  to  Germany,  Frederic 
readily  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  Bohemians  against 
Sobieslaus,  whose  behaviour  he  had  not  forgiven;  and 
bestowed  his  dukedom  on  Frederic,  the  son  of  the  late 
king,  who  quickly  drove  him  out.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to 
his  Burgundian  kingdom,  and  had  himself  crowned  at 
Aries,  July  1178,  afterwards  holding  a  brilliant  court  at 
Besan^on.  By  this  display,  he  hoped  to  turn  men's  thoughts 
from  dwelling  on  the  reverses  which  had  befallen  him  in 
Italy ;  but  the  grants  and  privileges  whicb,  on  this  occasion, 
he  heaped  upon  vassals  who  were  already  too  little  under 
control,  greatly  hastened  the  decay  of  the  imperial  authority 
in  the  French  provinces  ^. 

>  The  story  of  the  Pope's  putting  his  feet  upon  his  neck  is  sliiK 
gether  fabulous. 

'  It  was  at  that  solemn  mass,  that  Frederic  went  with  a  wand,  like 
a  verger,  before  the  Pope  as  he  was  going  to  the  altar  ;  afterwards 
holding  his  stirrup  when  the  service  was  oyer,  and  leading  his  horse 
by  the  bridle  a  few  paces. 

^  It  was  in  this  year  (1178),  that  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  assumed 
the  title  of  arch-chancellor  of  Grermany.  The  archbishopric  of 
Cologne  had  had  the  aroh-chanoellorBhip  of  Italy  ever  since  the  year 
1166. 
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AH  tbif  while,  Heory  the  Lion  wj|g  not  forgotten  by  the 
Emperor.  The  time  was  at  hand  in  which  he  was  to 
atcme  for  his  misdeeds.  His  overgrown  power — his  do- 
minions were  greater  than  the  immediate  possessions  of 
his  own  sovereign — was  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Empire, 
and  every  day  it  was  becoming  more  formidable.  By 
building  cities'  and  encouraging  trade;  by  bringing  in 
Dutch  and  Flemish  settlers  to  clear  away  forests,  drain 
marshes,  and  set  forward  a  better  system  of  tillage ;  and 
by  his  conquests  oveic  the  piratical  Obotrites  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Holstein,  whom  he 
attacked  by  land  as  the  ally  of  Waldemar  the  Great  of 
Denmark',   he  had  wonderfully  added  to  his  resources. 

*  He  founded  Munich,  in  the  year  1157,  and  also  rebuilt  Hamburg, 
which  the  Wends  had  destroyed.  Adolpku$  11^  count  of  Hcittem 
(whom  he  had  formerly  restored  when  driven  out  by  Albert  the 
Bear),  having  ceded  to  him  Lubeck,— a  town  built  by  the  count 
himself  on  the  ruins  of  Buen,  which  had  greatly  thriven,  but  was 
then  burnt  down  by  a  fire^ — he  rebuilt  it;  granted  it  freedom  of  prade, 
^pftfead  of  trying  to  destroy  its  traffic  (as  he  had  hitherto  done)  ;  and 
also  gave  it  for  its  rule  the  famous  statutes,  borrowed  from  Soest  in 
Westphalia,  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  so  many  of  the 
Baltic  towns. 

*  NiCLOi  (Nicholas),  their  chieftain, — who^  from  his  name,  is 
thought  to  have  been  baptized,— fell  fighting  against  Henry,  in  the 
year  1159.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  188,  note  3.)  His  sons  submitted  to  the 
Saxon  conqueror ;  who  built  castles  and  founded  bishoprics  in  their 
country,  so  as  to  strengthen  a  yoke  which,  however,  they  quickly 
strove  to  shake  off.  TFro^u^iw,  who  had  been  taken  in  arms,  having 
been  afterwards  banged  at  Brunswic ;  his  brother  P&ibislacs  (Prz- 
bislav)  stirred  up  all  the  neighbouring  Wendish  tribes,  in  the  year 
1164,  and  the  war  broke  out  again  with  great  fury.  Henry  renewed 
bis  league  with  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  and  even  Albert  the  Bear 
was  led  by  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest  to  join  in  it ;  and  while 
the  Danish  fleet  ravaged  the  Wendish  coasts  and  destroyed  the  ship- 
ping in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  other  two  allies  went  about  far 
and  wid^,  burning  the  inland  towns  and  laying  the  fields  waste.  A 
victory  won  by  Henry,  near  DemmiUj-HBome  say  in  the  ^eame  year, 
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But,  like  his  father  hefore  him,  he  had  awakened  the  fear 
and  the  hatred  of  the  leading  men  in  Germany,  most  of 

others  in  the  year  11 67,— decided  the  struggle.  Pribislaus,  thoroughly 
beaten,  consented  to  become  a  Christian  and  a  vassal ;  and  when  his 
lord  afterwards  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  (a.d.  1172), 
he  readily  followed  him.  When  Pribislaus  died  ^a.d.  1178)9  there 
was  a  sharp  contest  between  his  son  Hemrt  Burwin  I.,  firom  whom 
the  Mecklenburg  dynasties  are'  descended,  and  Niclot,  Wratialaiia' 
son  ;  but  at  length  Canute  YI.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Wal- 
demar  in  Denmark,  got  the  two  princes  into  his  power,  and  divided 
the  territory  between  them,  obliging  them  to  transfer  their  homage 
to  the  Danish  crown.  Niclot  had  Rostock  allotted  him  ;  but  he  had 
no  children  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Albert  the  Bear.  When 
Canute's  son,  Waldemar  II.,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  count  of 
Schwerin,  May  1223,  the  Danes  lost  their  supremacy  in  Mecklen- 
burg, which  again  became  German. — Henry  Burwin's  great  grand- 
son Henrt  III.  was  remarkable  for  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
in  the  year  1272,  during  which  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems 
and  was  sent^  a  captive  to  Cairo,  where,  before  he  was  released,  he 
lived  for  more  than  twenty-six  years  upon  the  earnings  of  his  servant 
Martin  Bleyer,  who  was  a  weaver :  in  the  mean  while,  two  impostors, 
one  after  the  other,  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  having 
passed  themselves  off  on  his  wife,  Anne  of  Pomerania,  as  her  absent 
husband. 

In  the  year  1349,  Henry's  grandsons,  Albbrt  I.  and  John  II.  (the 
latter  of  whom  had  Stargard,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  line  which 
became  extinct  in  1471),  were  created  dukes  of  the  Empire  by  Lewis 
of  Bavaria.  Duke  Albert  took  Otho^  the  last  count  of  Sehwerinj 
prisoner,  and  obliged  him  to  give  his  only  daughter  and  heiress 
Rieharda  to  his  son,  afterwards  Albert  II.:  that  young  prince, 
whose  mother  was  a  Swedish  princess,  also  became  king  of  Sweden  ; 
but  was  at  last  dethroned,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  Margaret  of  Denmark.  The  fallen  king  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  before  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  duchy  ;  and  as  the 
ladies  of  Mecklenburg  sold  their  jewels  to  help  him,  he  granted  them 
the  Erbfungfemreoht,  by  which  a  fief,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male, 
might  be  retained  by  a  female  during  her  lifetime  before  it  passed  to 
the  males  of  a  collateral  branch. 

The  history  of  Mecklenburg  is  intricate.    For  even  when  the 
territory  which  had  been  dismembered  by  partition  was  again  miited, 
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whom  wer^  only  too  eager  to  join  in  crushing  him*  Philip, 
archbishop  of  Colc^e,  now  ventured  to  invade  his  terri* 
tories ;  and  complaints  also  poured  in  against  him,  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  answer  at  the  diet  held  at  Worms, 
Christmas  1178.  Thither  he  came  not;  nor  would  he 
appear  at  Magdeburg,  nor  at  Goslar,  nor  at  Wurtzburg, 
at  which  last  diet  he  was  condemned  by  the  princes  as 
contumacious,  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  ad- 
judged to  lose  all  his  fiefs,  Jan.  1180.  Those  who  had 
thus  helped  to  run  down  the  game,  were  allowed  to  share 
in  the  spoil.  At  Gelmhausen,  April  1180,  Frederic  dis- 
membered Saxony  :  the  eastern  portion,  with  the  circle  of 
Wittenberg,  he  granted  as  a  duchy  to  Bernard,  count  of 
Anhalt,  the  youngest  son  of  Albert  the  Bear';  most  of 
Angria  and  Westphalia  was  formed  into  a  second  dukedom, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne"; 
and  the  sees  of  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Osnaburg,  Verden, 
Halberstadt,  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  Munster,  and  Minden, 

the   counts  of  Schauenburg,   Oldenburg,  Schwerin,   and 

• 

it  was  not  unusual  for  two  or  three  brothers  or  eousinB  to  rule 
together  in  common.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  was  a  new  division  into  the  duchies  of  Schwerin  and  Gustrow  ; 
and  though,  in  the  year  1695,  the  latter  of  these  dynasties  failed, 
Mecklenburg,  which  is  a  Lutheran  country,  is  still  governed  by  more 
than  one  duke.  By  a  convention  at  the  mediation  of  imperial  com- 
missioners, March  1701,  it  was  divided  between  the  representatives 
of  the  house  of  Schwerin,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz ;  primogeniture  being  also  established  as  the 
rule  of  succession  in  both  duchies.  The  first  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  Adolphub  Frsdbbig  I., — the  youngest  and  posthumous  son 
of  an  Adolphub  Frbdbbic,  duke  of  Schwerin,  who  died  in  Feb.  1668, 
— had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  last  of  the  dukes  of 
Gustrow.    The  present  dukes,  however,  are  from  another  wife. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Ascanian  dukes  of  Saxony,  see  pp.  62, 63, 
note  2. 

'  Some  districts  were  also  given  to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz. 
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Other  chief  vassals^  the  city  of  Luheck,  and  all  the  late 
Wendish  conquests,  became  immediate  of  the  Empire. 
And  in  like  manner,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  June  1180, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol  were  detached  from 
Bavaria ;  Ratisbon  and  Augsburg  were  made  free  cities ; 
and  what  remained  of  the  duchy — the  archbishops  of  Salz- 
burg and  the  bishops  oi  Passau  and  Freising  also  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  it—was  bestowed  upon  Qtho  of 
Wittelsbach,  the  founder  of  that  family  of  which  the  elder 
branches  were  aflerwards  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  which  at  this  day  bears  kingly  rule  in  Bavaria'. 

'  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  duke  oi  BavariA,  was  the  oldest  son  of 
OthOf  count  palatine  of  Sohef^ren  and  WiUdabachf  the  son  of  another 
count  OthOf  who  died  in  the  year  1101 ;  and  courtly  genealogists  have 
tried  to  prove  his  direct  descent  from  an  Amtdf,  count  of  ScheyreHf 
second  son  of  Amulf  the  Bad,  duke  of  Bavaria.  His  son  Lewis  L, 
who  succeeded  him  as  duke,  July  1183,  and  perished  by  the  hand  of 
an  obscure  assassin,  Nov.  1231,  was  0ie  lather  of  Otho  U.,  the  lUut- 
triou8 ;  who  was  the  husband  of  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Henry  of 
Saxony,  and,  in  the  year  1227,  had,  become  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  (See  p.  67,  note  9.)  When  Otho  II.  died,  Nov.  1253,  his 
eldest  son  Lewis  11. ,  the  Seeere, — so  called,becan8e,  in  a  fit  of  groundless 
jealousy,  he  had  his  first  wife,  Mary  of  BrabouU,  executed, — kept  for 
his  share  the  Palatinate  and  Upper  Bavaria  :  the  second  of  his  sons, 
Hbn&t,  had  Lower  Bavaria^  which  formed  a  separate  duchy  until 
the  year  1340,  when  the  male  line  of  its  dukes  became  extinct. 

On  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Severe,  Jan.  12SH^,  there  was  a  more 
lasting  division  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  From  Bodolfh  tk 
Stammerer,  the  elder  of  his  sons  by  his  third  wife  (MatXldaf  dao^ter 
of  Rodolf  of  Habsburg),  who  was  count  palatine  of  the  Khine,  spruig 
all  the  Palatine  or  Rudolphine  branches :  to  these  belong  the  £3eetors 
Palatine,  the  dynasty  of  Swedish  kings  which  reigned  during  pari  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  modem  kings  of 
Bavaria.  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  younger  son,  afterwards 
emperor,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  line  of  Bavarian  dukes  and  electors 
which  ended  in  Maximiliah-Joseph,  who  died  at  Munich,  Dec  ]777i 
leaving  his  dominions  to  his  nearest  agnate,  the  Elector  Palatine. 
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Berthold,  the  eldest  son  of  the  count  of  jindecJiSf  was 
created  duke  of  Merania  in  the  Tyrol  ^ 

Assailed  on  every  side  by  foes  who  rushed  forward  to 
seiie  upon  the  prey  which  had  fallen  to  their  share,  Henry 
the  Lion  displayed  the  wonted  hardihood  of  his  race. 
Bavaria,  indeed,  and  its  dependencies  were  easily  wrested 
from  him ;  but  in  Saxony,  where  his  chief  strength  lay, 
where  he  had  rich  lands,  profitable  mines,  tried  soldiers, 
and  faithful  vassals,  he  discomfited,  near  Osnaburg,  an  army 
which  had  been  raised  against  hitai,  and  then  went  forth 
and  ravaged  Thuringia.  There  he  won  another  battle,  in 
which  he  took  count  Lewis  JIL  prisoner,  and  with  him  a 
number  of  princes  and  nobles,  Bernard  of  Ascania  himself 
having  a  very  narrotv  escape.  But  he  had  the  folly  to 
quarrel  with  Adolphus  IILy  count  o£  Hohtein,  who  at  first 
had  fought  on  his  side ;  and  Waldemar  of  Denmark  also 

1  Berthold,  duke  of  Merania  (Menu), — ^a  title  derived  from  the 

town  of  Meran, — inherited  from  his  father  Berthold,  not  only  the 

county  of  Andechs,  but  also  the  marquisate  ci  Istria  and  the  duchy  of 

Bllmstia,  whieh  had  been  granted  him  by  Frederic.    He  had  four 

SODS :  the  two  eldest  were  Egbert,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  Bertkold, 

patriarch  of  AquUeia ;  the  third  waa  Otho  lihe  Great,  duke  of  Merania 

and  Dalmatia,  count  of  Andechs,  and  (in  right  of  his  wife  Beatrice, 

8^  p.  48,  note  2)  of  Burgundy;  and  the  fourth  was  Henry,  marquis  of 

Mia,  who  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  having  instigated 

the  murderer  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  in  reyenge  for  the  forfeiture  of  his 

iDarquisate.     (Agnes  of  Merania,  so  notorious  for  her  marriage  with 

Philip  Augustus,  was  one  of  duke  Berthold's  daughters.)    Otho  the 

Great's  son,  Otho  II.,  died  unmarried  in  the  year  1248,  and  his 

dominions  were  divided. — Some  lands  and  castles  were  seized  by  his 

brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  united  them  to  his  see  ;  his 

lister  Beatrice  and  her  husband  Otho,  count  of  Oiiamunde,  had  the 

Voigtland,  Culmbach,  and  other  places ;  Alice  and  her  husband 

Hngh  of  Ch&lons  had  Franche-Comt^  ;  Elizabeth  and  her  husband 

^deric  of  Nuremberg  had  Baireuth  ;  and  Meran  itself  was  taken 

poBBMaion  of  by  MoMMird,  count  of  Goriiz,  whose  mother  was  of  the 

^OQse  of  Merania. 
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turned  against  bim,  and  helped  the  Emperor  to   reduce 
Lubeck.     During  the  siege,  in  the  year  1181,  the  Pome- 
ranian chieftains  Bogeslaus  /.  and  Casimir  came  into  the 
camp,  and  were  created  dukes,  having  agreed  to  become 
vassals  of  the  Empire '.     The  overwhelming  force  which 
}**rederic  brought  into  Saxony  decided  the  struggle.   Bnins- 
wic  and  Luneburg  were  beleaguered ;  the  strong  town  of 
Ratzburg  voluntarily  opened  its  gates ;  desertion   spread 
among  the  Saxon  troops;  and  at  last,  in  the  year  1182, 
Henry,  who  had  fled  to'  Stade,  released  his  prisoners  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor.     The  sight 
of  his  fallen  rival  is  said  to  have  drawn  tears  from  Frede- 
ric's eyes ;  yet  he  insisted  on  his  leaving  Germany  for 
three  years,  during  which  he  was  to  live  at  the  court  of  his 


'  Pomerania— a  name  derived  from  the  Slavic  Po  Mor  {ad  mare 
had  become  the  inheritance  of  princes  descended  from  one  of  the 
younger  children  of  Mistivoi,  king  of  the  Wends.    On  the  death  of 
Mistivoi's  grandson  Suantibor,  in  the  year  1107,  it  had  divided  into 
Pomerania  and  Pomerelia  (part  of  which  latter  country,  after  the 
extinction  of  its  dukes  of  the  Dantadc  branch,  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  sold  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  the  year  1310, 
by  Waldemar,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  been  prevented 
by  the  Poles  from  seizing  it  as  an  escheated  fief ;  the  rest  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Pomeranian  dukes).  Bogislaus  I.  and  Casimib, 
the  first  dukes  of  Pomerania,  belonged  to  the  eider  line  of  Suantibor, 
whose  grandsons  they  were  :  they  were  also  brought  up  as  Christians^ 
their  father  WrcUidcmB  having  been  baptized.    As  Casimir  left  no 
children,  Bogislaus'  descendants  continued  the  succession  of  dukes. 
In  the  year  1296,  there  was  a  partition  of  their  territory  into  the 
duchies  of  Wolgast  and  Stettin ;  but  during  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  again  united,  it  being  settled  that  the  electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who  had  claims  on  Stettin,  should  bear  the  title  of  dukes  of  Pome- 
rania, and  should  be  secured  the  reversion  of  both  domains  if  the 
house  of  Wolgast  became  extinct.    Yet  when  Boleslaus,  the  last 
duke,  died,  March  1637  (in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War),  the 
Swedes  were  in  occupation  of  Pomerania ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
decline  of  Sweden,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  centuiy,  that  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  could  recover  the  whole  of  its  kat  rights. 
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father-in-law,  Henry  11.  of  England  *.    The  duke's  allodial 
possessions  in  Saxony  would  then  he  restored  to  him. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Emperor's  party  had  somewhat 
gained  ground   in  Italy,  and  the  Lomhard  League  even 
seemed  to  he  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.     Tortona  now 
renewed  its  alliance  with  him,  Feb.  1183,  receiving  privi- 
leges equal  to  those  enjoyed  hy  Pavia ;  and  the  next  month 
witnessed  the  more  startling  defection  of  Alessandria  itself, 
which  also  (though  but  for  a  short  time)  submitted  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Caesarea.     Luckily  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the   Italian  cities,  Frederic  was  anxious  to 
place  the  iron  crown  upon  the  brows  of  his  son  Henry;  so 
that  he  was  willing,  when  the  truce  was  ended,  to  make  a 
settled  peace  on  the  fairest  possible  terms,  at  the  diet  of 
Constance,  June  1183*.     In  this  policy  he  was  confirmed 
hy  the-  design  which  he  formed  of  marrying  Henry  to  the 
aunt  of  the  childless  king  of  Sicily :  for  if  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  that  island  and  of  Southern  Italy,  which  he  sought 
thus  to  get  for  his  family,  should  chance  to  be  disputed, 
he  might  stand  much  in  need  of  the  Lombards,  who  could 
Qo  him  good  service.     At  a  grand  diet  held  at  Mentz, 
^ay  1184,  he  had  the  young  prince  and  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Swabia  knighted ;  and  then  he  went  once  more 
into  Italy,  to  carry  out  his  new  plans,  and  wherever  he 
<^ine  he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  people. 

It  was  during  his  banishment,  that  Henry's  wife  Matilda  bore 
aim  his  son  William,  from  whom  sprang  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
^'oaswic  who  reigned  where  their  ancestor  had  been  an  exile. 

^  See  also  yol.  i.,  p.  303,  note  4.  The  towns  then  recognized  of  the 
^'^^ae  were  Vercelli,  Novara,  Milan,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Mantua,  Verona,  Yicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Modena, 
^gio,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Venice  (which,  being  independent  of 
toe  Empire,  was  not  named  in  the  treaty).  Ferrara  was  to  declare 
"^  ^hetion  to  the  treaty  ydthin  two  months.  The  Emperor  ac- 
Wledged  as  his  allies  the  cities  of  Pavia,  Cremona,  Como,  Tortona, 
^Bti,C8Mar«a  (Alessandria),  Genoa,  and  Alba. 
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whose  hearts  he  had  quite  won  by  his  frank  generosity. 
His  old  enemies  the  Milanese,  he  loaded  with  favours: 
he  granted  them  fresh  immunities;  he  allowed  them  to 
rebuild  Crema';  and  in  the  year  1186,  when  he  had 
brought  about  the  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Sicily,  he 
gladly  consented  to  have  the  wedding  celebrated  in  their 
city.  There  was  a  great  display  of  pomp  and  magnificence 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  lords  both  of  Germany  and  Italy 
were  present:  it  seemed  as  if  the  house  of  Swabia  were 
about  to  wield  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  that  popes, 
princes,  and  free  cities  would  no  longer  be  able  to  keep 
it  down.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  this 
should  be. 

Although  Frederic  had  still  several  quarrels  with  the 
popes  about  the  succession  of  the  countess  Matilda  and 
the  rights  of  his  crown,  all  was  forgotten  when  the  tidings 
reached  him  that  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  had  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers.  At  the  diet  of 
Mentz,  March  1188,  he  at  once  took  the  cross ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  set  out,  the 
very  foremost  of  the  Christian  kings  and  v^rriors,  upon  an 
expedition  from  which  he  could  hardly  hope  to  return. 
With  him  marched  a  mighty  host  ^  which,  though  delayed 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  treachery  of  the 
Greeks,  he  brought  over  into  Asia,  where  he  also  triumphed 
over  the  ill  faith  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium ;  who 
suddenly  turned  against  him,  having  first  withheld  all  sup- 

^  ThiB  gaye  great  offence  to  the  men  of  Cremona ;  but  Frederie 
led  the  Milanese  militia  against  them,  and  forced  them  to  ask  for 
pardon  (a.d.  1186). 

*  Besides  his  son  Frederic,  duke  of  Swabia,  who  also  died  duriflg 
the  Crusade,  were  Berthold,  duke  of  Merania,  Herman  TV,,  margrave 
of  BadeUf  and  a  great  number  of  bishops  and  nobles.  I*f  o  man  was 
allowed  to  join  the  expedition  who  had  not  at  least  three  marks  of 
silver  to  defray  his  expenses. 
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plies  of  food  when  his  men  were  toiling  through  the  wilds 
of  Lycaonia,  But  when  these  dangers  were  escaped^  and 
he  bad  come  to  the  Christian  and  friendly  country  of 
Armenia;  Frederic  Barharossa,  who  was  bordering  on  his 
seventieth  year,  lost  his  life  in  the  small  river  Salef  ^,  the 
water  of  which  had  so  chilled  him  that  he  sank  down  in  a 
fit  and  was  drowned,  June  1190. 

His  death  was  universally  mourned.  Even  his  foes 
honoured  him  for  his  truth  and  uprightness:  they  could 
fully  rely  upon  his  word ;  and  though  he  was  terrible  in 
his  wrath  while  they  withstood  him,  in  the  hour  of  victory 
be  had  never  loved  to  inflict  torture,  or  to  shed  blood  upon 
the  scaffold.  His  was  indeed  a  noble  character,  and  it 
stood  forth  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  son,  who  was 
fierce,  brutal,  faithless,  and  had  nothing  of  him  but  his 
courage. 

A.D.  1190.  Henrtf  VI.    Expedition  to  li&ly. 

1191.  Henry  crowned  at  Rome.    The  siege  of  Naples  raised. 

1192.  Richard  of  England  captive  (ransomed,  a.d.  1194). 
1194  Henry  the  Lion  submits.    Henry  Yl.  gets  possession  of 

the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
1195.  Death  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
.1196.  Attempt  to  make  the  Empire  hereditary.    Henry's 

third  expedition  to  Italy. 
1197.  Death  of  Henry  YI. 

Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Germany,  of 
which  he  was  already  the  elected  king',  heard  of  his 
father's  death  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was  then 
leading  an  army  into  Italy,  to  recover  his  wife's  inherit- 
ance, which,  when  William  of  Sicily  was  dead,  had  been 
seized  upon  by  the  usurper  Tancred. 

'  Also  called  the  Cydnns  and  th^  Calycadnns.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  66.) 
Some  say  that  Frederic  was  bathing  in  the  river ;  others,  that  he 
vas  fording  it  in  his  eager  haste. 

*  He  had  been  elected  at  Bamberg,  Jane  1169,  and  crowned  on 
^^i-Sonday,  in  the  same  month,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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In  the  following  spring,  having  reached  Ronne,  he  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Celestin  III.  on  Easter  Sunday,  April 
1191 ;  but  not  before  he  had  basely  consented  to  give  up 
Tusculum  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans '.  The  rest  of 
his  Italian  expedition  was  an  utter  failure :  he  had  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Naples ;  he  lost  his  soldiers  by  sickness,  him- 
self being  brought  nigh  to  death's  door ;  and  the  disgrace 
of  his  retreat  was  heightened  by  his  leaving  his  wife  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Nor  did  he,  after 
his  return  to  Germany,  gain  much  honour  when  he  bought 
the  champion  of  Christendom,  king  Richard  of  England, 
from  Leopold  V.,  the  mean-spirited  duke  of  Austria,  and 
kept  him  chained  in  the  castle  of  Trifels.  Even  when 
Richard  had  been  fully  acquitted,  at  the  diet  of  Haguenau 
(April  1193),  of  every  charge  which  had  been  aliped 
against  him,  and  a  ransom  of  100,000  marks  was  to  be 
paid  for  his  release ;  the  shabby  Emperor  would  still  have 
broken  his  word  for  the  sake  of  French  gold,  had  not 
the  German  princes  at  last  obliged  him  to  abide  by  his 
bargain,  and  let  his  captive  go  free,  Feb.  1194.  In  that 
same  year,  Henry  the  Lion,  who  had  long  given  him 
trouble,  made  his  submission  \  The  deprived  duke,  who 
died  somewhat  more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  (Au^. 
1195),  was  befriended  by  the  Emperor's  uncle,  Conrad  of 
Swabia,  the  Count  Palatine,  whose  daughter  became  tbe 
wifb  of  his  eldest  son. 

The   death   of  Tancred  of  Sicily,  Feb.  1194,   having 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  351.  For  Henry's  proceedings  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  see  also  vol.  i.,  pp.  397, 398. 

'  Frederic  Barbarossa,  when  he  had  taken  the  cross,  in  the  year 
1188,  obliged  Henry  the  Lion,  who  had  attacked  Bernard  of  Aseaois, 
either  to  take  part  of  his  claims,  and  give  up  the  rest ;  or  to  go  ^i^^ 
him  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  hope  of  being  eventually  restored ; 
or  to  withdraw  again  into  exile  for  three  years.  Henry  chose  to  retire 
from  Germany  ;  but  he  returned  when  the  Emperor  died,  renewed 
the  war,  and  was  declared  a  public  enemy. 
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opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  Henry  VI. 
was  enabled  by  the  money  from  Richard's  ransom  to 
attempt  it.  This  time  he  was  successful.  He  was  crowned 
at  Palermo,  Oct.  1194,  and  having  gotten  the  mastery, 
could  avenge  himself  to  his  heart's  content :  all  the  cruelty, 
faithlessness,  and  rapacity  of  the  man  came  out,  and  no 
tyrant  was  ever  more  hated.  Before  his  short  reign  was 
ended,  even  his  wife  rose  up  in  horror  against  him. 

In  the  year  1196,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  and  also 
of  Swabia  (afler  the  decease  of  duke  Frederic  in  Palestine), 
being  dead,  Henry  gave  Swabia  to  Philip^  his  next  brother, 
to  whom,  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  he  had  also 
granted  Tuscany  and  the  inheritance  of  the  countess 
Matilda  *,  And  on  his  return  home,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  a  vanquished  people,  he  undertook,  and  well-nigh  carried 
out  the  bold  measure  of  declaring  the  Empire  hereditary ' : 
Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Capua  were  to  be  united  with 
it;  and,  as  a  still  further  inducement,  fiefs  were  to  be 
heritable  by  females,  and  the  crown  was  to  forego  all  the 
profitable  rights  which  it  claimed  on  the  decease  of  church 
dignitaries  *.  Fifty- two  ecclesiastical  and  lay  princes,  and 
even  the  Pope  himself,  are  said  to  have  gone  into  the 
scheme ;  but  Conrad  of  Wittelsbach,  archbishop  of  Mentz  *, 

'  In  the  year  1195,  when  he  likewise  bestowed  the  duchy  of 
HaTenna  and  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  on  Marquard  of  Anweiler, 
one  of  his  Gremoan  officers. 

'  Henry  had  great  advantages.  The  extinction  of  the  duchy  of 
Franconia  ;  the  importance  of  the  benefices  held  by  his  kinsmen  and 
adherents  ;  and  the  number  of  fiefs,  especially  in  Saxony,  wliich  had 
become  immediate,  had  greatly  strengthened  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown. 

^  The  moveable  estate  left  by  them  was  seized,  and  the  crown  got 
^e  rents  of  their  fiefs  for  the  year. 

^  Conrad's  fortunes  were  remarkable.  Frederic  Barbarossa  and 
theantipapal  party  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  while  still  unconsecrated, 
in  the  year  1165,  because  he  would  not  give  up  Pope  Alexander ;  and 
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end  many  of  the  Saxons  so  strongly  withstood  it,  that  it 
was  given  up  by  the  Emperor,  whose  infant  son  Frederic 
was  then  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  the  usual  way  '. 

Henry's  ambition  had  been  also  awakened  by  the  crusade 
which  had  been  preached  against  Saphadin ;  and  he  would 
have  led  the  expedition  in  person,  had  not  fresh  troubles 
caused  him  to  hasten  back  to  his  Sicilian  kingdom.  The 
next  year,  he  died  at  Messina,  Sept.  1197»  when  he  had 
hardly  reached  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

A.  D.  1198.  PhUip  of  Svxxbia  <md  Otho  IV,    Bohemia  becomes  a 
kingdom. 
1201.  The  Pope  excommunicates  Philip  and  his  party. 

1205.  Philip  crowned  anew  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1206.  Battle  of  Wasemberg ;  Otho  goes  to  England. 

1207.  Philip  makes  peace  with  the  Pope.    Truce  with  Otho. 

1208.  Philip  ofSwabia  murdered.    Otho  recognized  at  Frank- 

fort 

1209.  Otho  IV.  crowned  at  Rome. 

1210.  Otho  invades  Apulia,  and  is  excommunicated. 

1211.  Troubles  in  Gerqany.    Otho  leaves  Apulia. 

1212.  Frederic  II.  enters  Germany.    Diet  of  Mentz. 

1214.  Defeat  of  Otho  IV,  at  Bouvines, 

1215.  Frederic  II.  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1218.  Otho  IV.  dies. 

A  king  of  the  Romans  who  was  a  child  not  four  years 
old,  was  not  likely  to  hold  his  own  in  stormy  times.  In 
Italy,  men  were  more  eager  than  ever  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  strangers  ;  in  Germany,  the  feud  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
still  smouldered,  while  the  princes,  who  had  been  kept 
under  of  late,  thirsted  for  independence  ;  and  just  at  this 

when  peace  was  made,  and  the  imperial  prelates  were  confirmed  in 
their  sees,  that  pope,  who  had  already  created  him  cardinal-biriiop  of 
Sabino,  consoled  him  with  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg.  On  the 
death,  however,  of  Christian,  his  rival,  Aug.  1183,  Conrad  reeoTered 
the  see  of  Mentz. 

*  Henry  had  to  revoke  his  formal  declaration  that  hk  son  wab  heir 
to  the  Empire. 
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crisis,  when  so  many  passions  and  interests  were  stirred, 
the  formidable  power  of  the  Roman  church  was  about  to 
be  wielded  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the 
popes.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  Was  the 
establishment  of  the  Tuscan  League,  the  aggrandizement  of 
Rome,  and  the  double  election  of  Philip  ov  Swabia  '  and 
Otho  IV.  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  had  left  Italy  in  haste ;  and  having 
been  made  defender  of  the  Empire  in  behalf  of  his  nephew, 
had  held  several  meetings  of  German  nobles,  in  which  he 
tried  to  keep  them  faithful  to  the  oaths  which  they  had 
lately  taken.  When  he  found  that  this  was  hopeless ',  he 
not  unwillingly  sought  the  throne  for  himself;  which  indeed 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  Swabian 
family,  as  the  sovereignty  would  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  The  archbishops  of  Treves 
and  Magdeburg, — Conrad  of  Mentz  had  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land, — the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  a  number 
of  princes,  gave  their  consent  to  his  election,  March  1198  ; 
and  though  Adolphus  of  Altena,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne^ 
would  not  crown  him  because  he  was  an  excommunicated 
person  ',  a  full  absolution  was  pronounced  by  the  bishop  of 
Sutrif  one  -of  the  papal  legates,  and  the  ceremony  was  then 
performed  at  Mentz,  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarantaisey  the  other  legate.  Philip,  though 
not  much  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  was  known  to 
have  courage  and  talent ;  the  imperial  ornaments  and  his 

'  He  was  crowned  as  Philip  II.  The  Roman  Emperor  Philip 
was  counted  as  his  predecessor. 

*  They  said  that  they  were  not  boond  by  what  they  had  sworn, 
Frederic  being  not  yet  baptized  when  they  plighted  their  allegiance 
to  him. 

*  Philip  had  been  excommunicated  by  Celestin  III.  for  holding 
dominions  in  Italy  which  were  claimed  by  the  Holy  See. 
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brother's  treasures  were  in  his  possession ;  he  had  gained 
over  Premislaus  Ottocary  duke  of  Bohemia^  by  raising  him 
to  the  royal  dignity,  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  was  his 
staunch  ally.  But  the  Guelf  party  was  still  strong,  and 
could  rely  upon  the  new  pope ;  who  feared  that  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  might,  yet  become  annexed  to  the  Empire, 
and  had  disowned  the  acts  of  the  legates.  The  discontented 
archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  Henry  the  Lion's 
son  Henry  of  Saxony,  Count  Palatine,  met  at  Andemach 
with  their  followers,  and  chose  as  king  Berthold  V.,  duke 
of  Zaehringen ;  and  when  that  individual,  whose  riches 
were  his  only  merit,  was  bought  off  by  Philip  with  11,000 
marks,  they  setup  in  his  stead  Otho  of  Brunswic  and  Aqui- 
taine  ^  the  nephew  of  Richard  of  England  and  the  Count 
Palatine's  youngest  brother,  who  was  straightway  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  July  1 198. 
As  Philip  had  most  princes  on .  his  side,  the  Pope  wanted 
the  Germans  either  to  proceed  to  a  fresh  election  ^  or  else 
to  bow  to  his  decision  as  supreme  judge.  Little  heed, 
however,  was  paid  to  these  pretensions ;  so,  after  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  had  elapsed,  Innocent  openly  de- 
clared himself  for  Otho,  Jan.  1201,  and  sent  forth  a  legate 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect.  Guy\  cardinal-bishop  of 
Palestrina,  who  was  charged  with  this  mission,  came  to 
Cologne,  in  June ;  commanded  all  men  to  obey  Otho ;  and 
excommunicated  Philip  and  his  adherents.  Great  was  the 
indignation  which  was  thus  excited ! 

^  Otho's  uncle,  the  English  king,  had  given  him,  in  the  year  1196, 
the  usufruct  of  the  county  of  Poitiers  and  the  duchy  of  Guienne. 
The  possession  of  these  fiefs,  after  Richard's  death,  was  resumed  by 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  ;  nor  did  Otho  get  much  of  the  money  which 
his  uncle  bequeathed  him. — Richard  had  supported  his  nephew's 
election  out  of  hatred  to  the  family  of  his  jailor  Henry  VI. 

*  One  of  the  kings  of  the  Romans  had  been  elected  when  unbap- 
tized  ;  the  second,  when  excommunicated  ;  while  the  third,  who  was 
a  proper  person  and  had  been  duly  crowned,  had  a  minority  of  votes. 
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For  ten  weary  years,  Germany  was  torn  with  an  ignoble 
strife  which  filled  the  whole  land  with  bloodshed  and  rob- 
bery. The  archbishop  of  Mentz,  on  his  return  from  the 
Crusade,  had  raised  his  voice  on  the  side  of  order;  but  death 
surprised  him  before  he  could  do  any  thing,  Oct.  1200, 
and  fresh  confusion  was  caused  by  a  double  election  to 
his  vacant  see '.  Oiho  managed  to  gain  over  Herman  /., 
the  fickle  landgrave  of  Thuringia ;  and  even  Ottocar,  king 
of  Bohemia  ^,  had  joined  him,  and  had  become  a  warm 
and  active  partisan :  but  though  Philip  was  hard  pressed 
by  them  at  first,  he  obliged  them  in  the  end  to  make  their 
peace  with  him.  Yet  more  strange  was  the  defection  of 
Adolphus  of  Cologne  from  the  cause  of  Otho,  and  that  of 
his  own  brother  Henry,  the  Count  Palatine :  the  former 
went  so  far  in  his  new-bom  zeal  for  Philip,  as  to  crown 
him  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Jan.  1205,  the  forms  of  election 
having  been  gone  over  anew.  For  this  conduct,  the  arch- 
bishop was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  be  deposed,  and  some 
of  his  chapter  accordingly  elected  a  new  metropolitan, 
named  Bruno  ;  who  had  the  mishap  to  become  a  prisoner, 
the  next  year,  at  a  battle  near  Wasemberg,  in  which  Otho 
himself  was  put  to  flight  by  Philip.  Otho  crossed  over  to 
England,  in  search  of  help^,  and  Cologne  was  now  lost  to 
him. 

In  the  year  1207,  Philip,  by  dint  of  submissiveness,  had 

'  Leopddf  bishop  of  WormSf  was  elected  under  the  auspices  of 
Philip  of  Swabia  ;  but  Siegfrid  of  Eppstein  (the  old)  was  chosen  by 
a  minority  of  the  chapter,  and  (having  the  support  of  Otho)  was 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  eventually  prevailed  over  his  rival. 

*  Ottocar  had  divorced  his  wife  Adelaide  of  Miania,  in  the  year 
1199,  and  thus  offended  Philip,  who  took  the  side  of  the  margrave, 
that  lady's  brother.  The  Pope  now  patronized  Ottocar  ;  and  in  April 
1204,  he  erected  Bohemia  into  a  kingdom. 

*  He  got  money  from  his  uncle  John  ;  who  had  hitherto  refused 
to  give  him  any  part  of  the  legacy  which  was  due  to  him.  King 
Richard  had  bequeathed  Otho  two-thirds  of  his  treasure. 
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softened  the  Pope's  enmity ;  and  having  set  Bruno  free, 
and  given  up  the  cause  of  Adolphus  (who  was  thus  forsaken 
by  both  the  kings  whom  he  had  crowned),  he  received  ab- 
solution. The  legates  in  Germany  exerted  themselves  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  there  were  interviews  between  the 
two  rivals  ;  but  all  that  could  be  accomplished  was  a  twelve- 
months' truce,  which  was  to  end  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  June,  1208.  On  the  eve  of  that  day,  Philip 
was  murdered,  in  the  bishop's  castle  at  Bamberg,  by  count 
Olbo  of  Wiitehhach.  That  nobleman*— enraged  because  he 
had  withheld  from  him  the  promised  hand  of  his  eldest 
daughter  **,  and  had  likewise  hindered  his  marriage  with  a 
Polish  princess — entered  a  room  in  which  he  was  resting 
when  he  had  been  bled  in  both  arms ';  killed  him  with  one 
stroke  of  his  sword ;  and  fought  his  way  out  again. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  seasonably  for  Otho 
of  Brunswic,  than  this  murder  of  which  he  was  wholly 
guiltless.  He  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  Saxons,  at 
Halberstadt ;  and  afterwards  by  all  the  German  princes,  in 
the  diet  of  Frankfort,  the  following  Martinmas :  he  had  re- 
nounced all  claims  ta  his  father's  duchies,  and  had  put  the 
assassin  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  as  honour  and  policy 
alike  dictated.  The  wretched  outlaw  was  slain  near  the 
Danube  by  Henry  of  Pappenheinif  before  another  year  bad 
passed ;  about  which  time,  Otho  betrothed  himself  to 
Beatrice  \  the  youngest  of  Philip's  daughters,  and  then 

'  Cunigunda,  married  instead  to  Ottocar  of  Bohemia's  son  Wen- 
cesIauB. 

'  In  the  days  in  which  the  physician  was  **  a  leech,"  even  men  in 
full  health  were  bled.  It  was  still  common  in  England,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  for  people  to  get  themselves  bled  and  purged,  every 
spring  and  fall* 

*  He  married  her  in  the  year  1212  ;  but  she  died  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  he  wedded  Mary  of  Brabant,  whom,  for  her  sake,  he 
had  divorced  on  the  usual  pretence  of  consanguinity.  When  thus 
divorced,  Mary  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  womanhood. 
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hastened  to  Italy,  where  he  foresaw  that  the  young  king 
Frederic  was  likely  to  be  a  dangerous  adversary.  A  few 
days  after  Michaelmas  1209,  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Inaocent ;  but  not  until  a  capitulation,  the  first  of  its 
Juod,  had  been  wrung  from  him,  in  which  he  yielded  up 
almost  all  his  ecclesiastical  rights ',  and  sanctioned  the  late 
encroachments  in  the  March  of  Ancona  and  elsewhere,  by 
which  the  territory  of  the  papal  see  had  been  so  grreatly  in- 
creased. There  was,  however,  an  affray  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  Germans,  in  which  there  was  some  bloodshed ; 
md  SL  more  decided  quarrel  broke  out,  when  the  Emperor 
connected  himself  with  Eccelin  and  the  leaders  of  the  Ghibelin 
party,  and  professed  himself  bound  by  his  coronation  oath 
to  recover  whatever  had  been  alienated.  In  the  year  1210, 
he  gave  the  investiture  of  Ancona  to  Az20  of  Este ',  who 
did  not  long  remain  faithful  to  him,  aifid  that  of  Spoleto  to 
count  Diepold :  he  also  seized  upon  several  towns,  and  at- 
tacked Frederic  as  being  friendly  to  Innocent,  overrunning 
Apalia  and  taking  Naples.  But  ere  the  summer  was  over, 
an  excommunication  was  hurled  against  him,  which,  when 
published  in  Germany  by  Siegfrid  of  Mentz^  became  a  fire- 
brand to  kindle  rebellion.  At  Bamberg  (a. d.  1211),  the 
archbishop  stirred  up  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  and  other  princes,  to '  renew  the  allegiance 
which  they  had  formerly  sworn  to  Frederic ;  so  that  Otho 
had  to  withdraw  in  the  spring  from  Apulia  into  Lombardy, 
the  better  to  guard  against  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
at  home,  and  which  every  day  became  more  alarming.  In 
the  course  of  another  twelvemonth,  Frederic  was  invited  to 
go  over  into  Germany ;  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  not- 
withstanding that  the  ways  were  barred  against  him  by  the 
care  of  his  enemy :  he  reached  Constance,  and  by  a  profu- 

*  Among  these  was  the.  seiziog  the  goods  and  lands  of  deceased 
prelates. 

*  Azzo  had  previously  held  it  of  the  Pope. 
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sion  of  grants  and  promises,  attracted  a  crowd  of  fresh  ad- 
herents; he  then  proceeded  to  Vaucouleurs,  to  hold  a 
conference  with  the  eldest  son  of  his  ally  the  kin^  of 
France ' ;  and  returning  thence,  he  recovered  his  Swabian 
inheritance,  and  became  so  formidable,  that  his  connpetitor, 
who  had  marched  against  him,  stopped  short  and  returned 
into  Saxony.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  success- 
ful prince  was  acknowledged  as  king,  at  the  diet  of  M entz, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  nobles  took  the  oaths  of  fealty  to 
him. 

Otho,  after  such  a  change  of  fortune,  was  glad  to  avenge 
himself  on  Philip  Augustus  by  heading  the  powerful  league 
which  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England,  had  stirred  up.  But 
the  rout  at  Bouvines,  where  he  himself  fought  well  to  the 
last  and  cut  his  way  through  his  foes,  July  1214,  completed 
the  ruin  of  his  affairs ;  and  so  he  retired  to  his  hereditary 
estates  in  Brunswic,  and  lived  peaceably  until  his  death,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  at  the  castle  at  Hartzbuig, 
May  1218.  As  he  had  no  children,  with  him  died  all  op- 
position to  Frederic,  who  had  already  been  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  on  the  eve  of  St.  James'  day,  July  1215. 

A.  D.  1215.  Frederio  II. 

1218.  Frederic  is  recognized  as  sole  king  of  Germany. 
1220.  Frederic  is  crowned  at  Rome. 

1222.  Apulia  humbled.    Prince  Henry  crowned  king  of  the 

Romans. 

1223.  The  Sicilian  Saracens  reduced. 

1225.  Frederic  marries  Yiolante  of  Jerusalem.— Waldemar 

II.  of  Denmark  released. 

1226.  The  Lombard  League  renewed. 

1227.  Pacification  in  Italy.   Cr««a<2«  o/l^«2mo  77.— Frederic 

is  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 

'  It  was  agreed  that  neHher  Frederic  nor  the  French  king  should 
make  truce  or  peace  with  Otho  and  with  John  of  England,  his  ande, 
but  by  mutual  consent. 
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1228.  Frederic  goes  to  Palestine ;  John  de  Brienne  invades 

Apalia.  ^ 

1229.  Frederic  returns  from  his  crasade. 

1230.  Frederic  makes  peace  with  the  Pope. 

1234.  Rerolt  of  Henry,  king  of  the  Romans. 

1235.  Henry  deposed ;  Brunswic  erected  into  a  duchy ;  Recess 

of  Mentz. 

1236.  The  Italian  war  renewed  ;  Yioenza  sacked. 

1237*  Prince  Conrad  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.    Frederic 
of  Austria  humbled.    Battle  of  Corte-Nuova. 

1238.  Siege  of  Brescia. — Irruption  of  the  Moguls. 

1239.  Frederic  again  excommunicated. 

1240.  Crusade  against  Frederic  ;  Ferrara  taken. 

1241.  Battle  off  Meloria. — Rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

1244.  Flight  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  from  Rome. 

1245.  CouncU  of  Lyons;  Frederic  deposed  by  the  Pope. 

1246.  Henry  Raspe  elected    king  in   Grermany ;   battle  of 

Frankfort^Conspiracy  of  the  San  SeverinL 

1247.  Siege  of  Ulm ;  death  of  Henry  Raspe.    Revolt   of 

Parma.    Election  of  William,  count  of  Holland. 

1248.  Siege  of  Parma  raised;  Florence  Ghibelin.     Swabia 

revolts. 

1249.  Death  of  Peter  de  Vineis.    Battle  of  Fossalta  ;  Entius 

taken  prisoner. 

1250.  Parma  recovered.    Death  of  Frederic  II. 

Frederic  II.,  soon  after  he  was  rid  of  his  rival,  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  by  all  the  German  nobles ;  and  at  Goslar, 
he  received  the  imperial  ornaments  from  the  unwilling  Count 
Palatine,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  them  when  his 
brother  died.  In  him,  the  hardihood  of  the  Swabian  race  was 
blended  with  the  wiliness  of  his  mother's  family ' ;  besides 
which,  having  been  born  and  bred  in  the  South,  he  was  more 
of  an  Italian  than  a  German,  a  circumstance  which  had  no 
small  effect  upon  his  policy.  The  talents  with  which  he 
was  gifted,  were  most  brilliant ;  and  as  great  pains  had  been 

*  In  his  maternal  ancestors,  there  was  a  cross  of  Norman  cunning 
with  Italian  craft. 
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bestowed  on  his  education  \  few  princes  were  ever  so  ac- 
complished :  l\^  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  even  Arabic  (the  language  of  his  Sicilian 
Saracens,  and  in  that  age  the  key  of  natural  philosophy);  be 
was  also  the  lover  of  science,  and  the  enlightened  patron  of 
liberal  arts  and  learning.  His  courtesy,  his  generosity,  his 
gallant  bearing,  and  his  martial  skill,  were  confessed  by  his 
enemies.  But  these  fine  qualities  had  a  base  alloy  of  insin- 
cerity * :  his  religious  principles  also,  if  he  had  any,  seem 
to  have  been  loose  and  unsettled ;  and  his  life  was  so  shame- 
lessly dissolute,  that,  even  when  he  had  the  right  on  his 
side,  good  men  shrank  from  upholding  him. 

The  reign  of  Frederic  was  the  period  in  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  princes  became  an  established  fact,  and  the 
imperial  authority  finally  dwindled  into  a  shadow.     Indeed, 
even  before  the  curses  of  the  popes  had  aroused  a  spirit  of 
open  insubordination  against  him,  the  whole  tendency  of 
Frederic's  policy  went  far  towards  effecting  this  revolution: 
for  his  heart  was  so  bent  on  strengthening  his  rule  in  Italy, 
that  he  was   careless  of  the   half-barbarous  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  of  a  prerogative  which  could  be  of  no  real  use 
to  him,  unless  he  were  always  on  the  spot  to  wield  it. 
Could  he  have  had  his  own  way,  Rome  would  have  been 
his  capital,  and  the  mistress  of  the  world.     This,  however, 
was  not  to  be  yielded  to  him  by  the  popes,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  temporal  sovereigns  ;  and 
he  had  moreover  promised,  when  first  raised  to  the  purple, 
to  give  up  his  Sicilian  kingdom  to  his  son  Henry,  and  never 
to  allow  it  to  be  united  to  the  Empire.    It  did  not  cost  him 

*  His  father  and  his  unole  Philip  had  also  been  highly  edutattd ; 
for  Frederic  Barbaroasa  prized  learning. 

'  This  is  too  often  the  case  with  men  who,  like  himself  and 
C^arUi  I.  of  England,  have  always  had  to  deal  with  unscropolous 
fanatics,  whether  political  or  religious. 
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mudi  to  break  his  word.  After  staying  a  while  in  Germany 
to  heal  the  disorders  which  still  troabled  it*,  he  had  his  soo, 
on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  also 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans  at  a  diet  which  he  held  at 
Frankfort;  and  then,  having  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  the  will  of 
the  princes,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
and  with  his  wife  Constance^  was  crowned  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Honorius  III.,  Nov.  1220.  Besides  signing  a  capit- 
ulation and  pledging  himself  to  persecute  heretics',  he  had 
renewed  his  promise  to  bequeath  Apulia  and  Sicily  to  the 
Roman  Church,  should  he  die  without  heirs ;  and,  as  at  his 
former  coronation  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  he  vowed  to  go  forth- 
with-to  the  Holy  Land. 

That  vow,  the  young  emperor  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil. 
He  had  taken  the  cross  only  to  please  the  Pope ;  and  even 
if  he  had  been  more  in  earnest,  the  state  of  his  Sicilian 
kingdom  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  whole  of  his  attention. 
He  had  to  wage  war  at  once  with  the  Apulian  barons ;  nor 
was  it  until  afler  a  hard  struggle  of  nearly  two  years,  in 
which  he  stooped  to  have  recourse  to  craft,  that  he  could 
break  up  their  overgrown  power '.  Another  fierce  contest 
also  followed  'with  the  revolted  Saracens  of  Sicily.  All  this 
time.  Pope  Honorius  was  reproaching  him  for  his  breach  of 
&ith  ;  whose  indignation  was  not  lessened  by  the  tidings  of 

'  He  conciliated  the  clergy  by  confirming  their  privileges  and  all 
the  late  conceaeions  of  Otho. 

'  Constance  of  Arragon,  the  widow  of  Emeric  king  of  Hungary. 
She  died  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  June  1222. — That  same 
year,  in  the  month  of  May,  her  youthful  son  Henry  had  been  crowned 
long  of  the  Romans  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

*  This  engagement  at  least  he  fulfilled.    He  published,  Feb.  1222 
a  detestable  constitution,  ordering  seyeral  heretics  to  be  punished 
with  death ;  and  even  dated  it  '^  anno  imperii  nottri  prcBterito,  praienti, 
etfiauro." 

'  For  this,  and  the  Sicilian  war,  see  yoL  i.,  p.  400. 
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the  failure  of  the  crusaders  in  Egypt,  or  by  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  about  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  sees  of  Capua 
and  A  versa:  at  last,  in  the  year  1225,  Frederic,  who  had 
lost  his  wife,  married  John  de  Brienne^s  daughter  and 
heiress  Fiolante ;  and  having  added  the  cross  to  his  arms, 
and  to  his  titles  that  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  engaged  in  right 
earnest  to  go  out  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  further  respite  of 
two  years  being  granted  him,  on  condition  of  his  sending 
large  succours  to  the  struggling  Christians  in  the  East ' ; 
he  visited  Germany,  where  he  released  Waldemar  //•  of 
Denmark  from  captivity,  that  king  promising  to  give  up  all 
the  late  encroachments  of  the  Danes,  and  to  pay  a  ransom 
of  100,000  marks';  and  he  also  put  the  murderers  of 
Engelhert  de  Berg,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire',  Nov.  1225.  In  hopes  of  strengthening  his 
authority  in  Northern  Italy,  he  summoned  a  diet  to  meet 
at  Cremona  :  but  to  his  dismay,  the  old  spirit  of  independ- 
ence showed  itself  in  a  gathering  of  the  deputies  of  many  of 
the  towns  *,  and  the  Lombard  League  was  revived  under 
the  Pope's  protection,  March  1226. 

A  fresh  source  of  trouble  was  that  very  expedition  which 
Frederic  had  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  healing  his  feuds 

^  The  whole  burthen  of  the  war  fell  upon  Frederic ;  for  ihou^ 
John  de  Brienne  went  to  several  courts,  no  prince  could  be  induced  to 
take  the  cross. 

'  Waldemar  soon  took  up  arms  again  ;  and  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, he  had  great  success.  But  he  was  beaten  at  last  by  the  count 
of  SchtPtrin  at  Bomhovet,  where  he  also  lost  an  eye,  July  1227. 

'  The  archbishop*s  corpse  had  been  brought  by  his  newly  elected 
successor  before  the  Emperor,  at  Frankfort.  The  guilty  person, 
Frederie,  count  of  Itenberg,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  murdered,  when  taken,  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  Nov.  1226. 

*  The  towns  were  Milan,  Bologna,  Placentia,  Verona,  Brescia, 
Faenza,  Mantua,  Vercelli,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  Turin,  Alessandria, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso.  The  league  was  to  be  for  twenty-five 
years. 
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with  Rome.  When  he  had  set  sail  from  Bnindosiuiii  % 
Sept  1227,  the  ilUiess  which  had  broken  out  in  his  fleet 
forced  him  to  put  back :  he  landed  sick  at  Otranto,  with 
Lewis  the  Saints  the  dying  landgrave  i3f  Thuringia\  and 
was  forthwith  excommunicated,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  by 
Gn^ry  IX.,  the  new  pope,  who  would  not  believe  in  the 
truth  of  his  excuses.  The  angry  pontiff's  curses  were  re- 
newed on  Maundy  Thursday,  in  the  following  year ;  yet 
Frederic,  without  much  heeding  them,  after  great  exertions, 
once  more  left  Brundusium,  Aug.  1228,  to  carry  on  a  Crusade 
in  which  he  was  thwarted  at  every  step  by  tiie  active  hostility 
of  the  clergy  and  the  two  most  powerful  military  orders  '• 
The  treaty  by  which  he  so  soon  regained  the  Holy  City, 
was  loudly  reviled ;  and  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  he 
had  to  crown  himself  with  his  own  hand,  March  1229 :  a 

*  He  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lombard  towns,  Feb.  1227. 

*  Lewis  IV .  -of  Thuriogia  was  the  husband  of  that  most  lovely  and 
charitable  woman  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (the  daughter  of  king 
Andrew  II).  After  his  death,  his  brother  Henry  Raspe  tried  to  de- 
prive Elizabeth  of  her  dower ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  flee  to  her 
undo  the  bishop  of  Bambergy  with  whose  help  she  recovered  her  just 
rights.  She  died,  a  member  of  the  Tertiary  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
Nov.  123 1,  in  the  hospital  which  she  had  founded  at  Marburg :  though 
not  more  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  she  had  sunk  under  the 
burthen  of  the  austerities  laid  upon  her  by  the  priest  Conmdf  her 
fanatical  confessor.  Her  son  Herman  II.  died  childless,  in  the  year 
1241  ;  but  from  her  elder  daughter  Sophia,  duchess  of  Brabant,  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hesse  are  descended.  By  one  of  these  (the 
famous  Lutheran  landgrave  Philip),  her  shrine  in  the  church  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Marburg,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  German  veneration, 
was  shamefully  violated  ;  her  mortal  remains  being  afterwards  scatter- 
ed and  lost.— It  was  in  her  chamber,  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  that 
Luther  was  harboured  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  that  he  finished 
his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Crusade,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  73,  74. — His  treaty 
with  the  Infidels  was  artfully  misrepresented  :  it  was  given  out  by 
the  papal  faction  that  he  had  yielded  up  to  the  Mahometans  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. 
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crusade  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  preached  against  him  at 
home,  and  Apulia  was  ravaged  by  a  fanatical  host  of  war- 
riors, who  had  his  faithless  father-in-law  for  their  leader, 
and  who  wore  St.  Peter's  keys  as  a  badge  upon  their 
shoulders '.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  was  already  on  his 
return  to  face  his  foes,  whom  he  quickly  drove  out  of  their 
conquests.  John  de  Brienne  was  deserted  by  his  affrighted 
soldiers,  and  even  the  fierce  Gregory  himself,  who  from  the 
first  had  been  unable  to  stand  his  ground  against  the 
Frangipaniat  Rome,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do';  so  that,  in 
a  short  time,  with  the  help  of  Herman  of  SaUa,  the  master 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up, 
July  1230,  and  Frederic  got  out  of  a  troublesome  quarrel. 
He  received  absolution,  and,  as  the  price  of  it,  had  to  grant 
an  amnesty  to  the  vassals  who  had  risen  against  him :  care 
was  likewise  taken  by  the  Pope  that  the  Lombards  should 
be  induded  in  the  peace '. 

Neither  the  Pope,  however,  nor  the  Lombards  could  feel 
themselves  safe.  Frederic  was  both  a  near  and  dangerous 
neighbour.  He  resided  in  Italy,  and  some  day  he  might 
bring  down  a  host  of  Germans  upon  them  ;  in  Sicily  and 
Apulia,  while  he  roused  their  fears  by  the  harshness  of  his 
rule,  his  rare  administrative  talent  filled  his  treasury  and 
vastly  increased  his  military  strength  ;  he  had  colonies  of 
warlike  Saracens  who  would  always  fight  for  him  against 

*  The  Pope  had  heen  driven  by  the  Fnn|ppaiu  and  the  Boman 
people  to  seek  refuge  in  Perugia.  He  also  charged  Frederic  with 
having  stirred  up  Reginald,  the  son  of  Conrad  (a  Grerman  who  bad 
been  duke  of  SpoUto),  to  invade  the  territory  of  which  bis  father  had 
been  ousted  by  Innocent  III. 

>  The  Pope  wanted  to  set  up  Otho  IV.'s  nephew,  Otho  the  Child,  of 
Brunswick,  as  emperor. 

1  The  Lombards,  about  this  time,  pleased  the  Pope  by  buminf  the 
heretics  called  Paterini  and  Cathari,  whom  we  shall  notieeelaewheiv* 
— Frederic  also,  to  prove  his  questionable  orthodoxy,  disgraoed  IuidmI' 
both  in  ItaXy  and  in  Germany  as  a  persecutor. 
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Ciiristian  freedom,  and  partisans  in  erery  city,  even  in  Rome 
itself  many  of  whom,  like  the  godless  Eeeelin  da  Romano  ', 
were  yet  worse  than  the  infidels ;  and  being  taught  by  early 
experience,  he  knew  well  the  crooked  ways  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  could  beat  them  at  their 
own  weapons.  He  could  be  faithless  to  his  word ;  he  had 
broken  covenants  and  oaths ;  and  thus  there  was  every 
reason  to  dread  him,  and  none  whatever  to  trust  in  him. 
Among  tlie  foremost  of  his  foes  were  the  Milanese.  They 
would  never  acknowledge  hk  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
nor  allow  him  to  be  crowned  at  Monza  with  the  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy,  which  they  held  in  their  keeping.  When  he 
wanted  to  hold  a  diet  at  Raveima,  in  the  year  1232,  they 
and  the  rest  of  the  League  blocked  up  the  passes  against 
tbe  Germans ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  his  son 
Henry  was  preparing  to  revolt,  they  listened  to  the  over- 
tures of  that  misguided  youth,  and  promised  him  the  very 
crown  which  they  had  so  stubbornly  withheld.  Delaying 
his  vengeance  for  the  present,  Frederic  then  returned  to 
Germany  after  a  long  absence,  and  his  undutiful  child  had  to 
ask  his  pardon  at  Worms',  July  1235,  and  was  bidden  to  yield 
up  his  castles  and  strongholds :  this  was  done  so  slowly,  that 
the  father  lost  patience,  and  the  culprit  was  sent  away  into 
Apulia,  where  he  lingered  in  prison  until  his  death  (Feb. 
1242).  In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  the  Emperor,  who  was 
once  more  a  widower,  found  leisure  for  his  marriage  with 
hahely  the  daughter  of  John  of  England  * ;  after  which,  in 
the  month  of  August,  he  held  a  magnificent  diet  at  Mentz, 

*  For  an  accoont  of  Eccelin  and  his  fate,  see  toI.  i.,  p.  401,  note  8. 
'  Though  Frederic  came  without  an  army,  the  princes  bad  taken 

his  part :  even  the  Pope,  who  bad  hitely  had  his  help  while  driven 
out  of  Rome,  had  written  to  the  Grecman  bishops  to  8uppoi*t  him, 

*  Hia  ill-used  wife,  Viohmte,  had  died  in  tbe  year  1228. — The 
veloome  given  to  the  new  bride  while  on  her  way  to  Worms,  was 
BingnUur^y  splendid,  especially  at  Cologne. 
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where,  besides  kings  and  princes  of  the  Empire,  not  less 
than  twelve  thousand  counts,  and  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
were  in  attendance.  The  deposition  of  the  fallen  king  of 
the  Romans  was  solemnly  decreed,  and  much  important 
business  was  transacted.  A  general  peace  was  proclainofed, 
which  was  sworn  to  by  every  one ;  and  that  it  might  not 
be  broken  by  private  wars,  there  were  laws  drawn  up  in 
German  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  %  and  a  new  kind  of 
judges  instituted '.  It  was  also  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
strife  between  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  was  healed  in  Germany : 
for  Otho  the  Child  ^  the  grandson  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
agreed  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Saxony ; 
and  even  surrendered  Brunswic  and  Luneburg,  his  alodial 
lands,  which  were  restored  to  him  as  a  duchy  heritable 
by  females  in  default  of  heirs  male'.     At  another  diet, 

*  This  was  the  first  Reeeu — the  name  given  to  the  enactments 
promulgated  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet— ever  written  inGrerman. 

'  The  old  palatine  jurisdictions  having  fallen  into  disuse,  Frederic 
created  the  hofrkhter  (court-judge),  who,  with  his  assessors  (half 
nobles,  half  lawyers),  had  cognizance  of  all  causes  except  those  which 
affected  the  person,  life,  dignity,  and  fiefs  of  a  prince,  which  it 
belonged  to  the  Emperor  to  decide. — This  system  also  did  not  last. 

'  Otho  the  Child — so  called  because  he  was  not  ten  years  old  when 
he  succeeded  his  father  William  of  Luneburg  (the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  the  Lion),  in  the  year  1213 — ^had,  notwithstanding  seyeral  re- 
verses, kept  all  the  possessions  of  his  house.  Frederic  II.  had  been 
his  chief  enemy,  having,  in  the  year  1227,  bought  the  claims  on 
Brunswic  of  Agnes  of  Bavaria  and  Gertrude  of  Baden,  the  daughters 
of  Henry,  Count  Palatine,  his  lately  deceased  uncle  ;  but  the  mode- 
ration as  well  as  the  firmness  of  his  conduct  won  that  emperor's  esteem, 
and  led  to  a  permanent  reconciliation* 

*  Otho,  duke  of  Brunswic  and  Luneburg,  having,  at  his  creation, 
taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Frederic  (who  had  now  renounced  all  daim 
to  Brunswic),  was  by  him  placed  on  the  bench  of  princes.  He  died 
in  June  1252,  about  a  year  after  the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter 
EUzabah  to  the  anti-Ceesar  William  of  Holland  ;  and  for  a  while,  his 

^eld  his  territories  in  common :  at  last,  the  two  youngest  b^g 

1,  that  division  was  made  by  the  two  others,  which,  with  some 
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wUch  met  in  November,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  at  Augsburg, 
Wenceslatu  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  lately  ceded 

efasDges,  has  since  oontinaed : — Albebt  ike  Greats  the  eldest  son,  had 
Brmuwic  and  Wolfenbnttel ;  John,  his  next  brother  (whoee  Une 
ended  in  his  grandson  William,  in  the  year  1369),  had  Lnneborg  and 
ZelL  In  the  year  12.56  (see  p.  40,  note  1),  Albert  the  Great  gave  his 
aid  to  Henry,  the  young  landgrare  of  Hesse,  whose  sister,  Elizabeth 
of  Bmbantf  became  his  first  bat  childless  wife :  his  snocess  was  great 
imtii  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  Oct.  1263,  in  a  reTolt  of 
the  Thoringians  whom  his  harshness  had  proToked.  Owing  to  the 
ame  cause,  about  a  tweWemonth  before,  he  had  also  been  driven  oat 
of  Denmark,  the  regency  of  which  country  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  qneen-dowager,  whom  he  had  lately  rescued  from  captivity  in 
Holatdn.  When  he  died,  Aug.  1278,  his  domains  were  shared  be- 
tween his  three  sons.  Hsnbt  the  Wonderfid  had  Grubenhagen  (the 
elder  branch  of  which  line  terminated,  a.  n.  1393,  in  his  grandson 
Otho,  the  foorth  husband  of  Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples  ;  and 
the  younger,  in  duke  Philip  II.,  April  1696) ;  but  his  next 
brother,  Albert  II.,  the  Fat,  who  on  the  decease  of  Wiluam,  the 
tbird  son,  got  possession  of  most  of  the  inheritance,  died  duke  of 
Bnmswic  and  Wolfenbnttel,  in  the  year  1318.  That  prince's  numer> 
008  BOOS  governed  under  the  presidency  of  Otho  the  Liberal,  the 
ddest ;  who,  haying  married  Agnet,  the  daughter  of  Herman  the  Long, 
one  of  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  widow  of  the  margiars 
Waldemar,  seized  upon  Brandenburg  when  the  Ascanian  dynasty 
bad  £Euled :  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1323,  the  Emperor  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  forced  Otho  to  give  it  up.  After  Otho's  death  (a.  d.  1334), 
one  of  his  brothers,  Magnus  the  Old  and  the  Piout,  who  had  just  had 
Laodaberg  in  right  of  his  Ascanian  wife  Sophia  of  Landiberg  (see  p. 
^,  note  2),  obtained  the  duchy  of  Brunswic  ;  and  to  another  brother, 
^iu*ssi  the  Rich  (whose  race  ended  with  his  grandson  Otho  the  OnS' 
^ftd,  in  the  year  1463),  Grottingen  was  assigned.  The  death  of 
Magnns  was  hastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  Landsberg,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  bishop  of  UUdetheim  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  his  captive 
VA  Haorus  II.,  Turquatue,  thus  sumamed  firom  the  silver  collar 
which  he  wore ;  who  succeeded  him  in  the.  year  1368.  Magnus  Tor- 
9tttQ8,  on  the  extinction  of  the  first  line  of  Brunswic  Luneburg,  was 
^wn  into  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  dukes  of  the  Ascanian  house  of 
Saxony  :  for  William  of  Luneburg  had  bequeathed  him  his  duchy, 
although  the  deceased  Saxon  duke  Otho,  the  husband  of  his  own 
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the  places  which  his  father  had  gained  in  Misnia,  gave  up 
for  10,000  marks  the  portion  of  Swabia  which  belonged  to 
his  wife  Cunigunday  one  of  Philip  of  Swabia's  daughters. 

daughter  Migaheik,  and  the  brother  of  the  Elector  BodUf  11^  had 
formerly  receiyed  the  investiture  of  it,  in  reyerBion,  frood  the  Emperor 
Charles  lY.  Bodolf  II.  and  his  brother  and  inieoessor  WemoetUmi 
upheld  the  cause  of  Otho's  son  Albert ;  and  when,  in  the  jrear  1373, 
Magnus  Torquatus  had  fallen  in  a  fight  with  the  count  oi  SAanufKbmrgy 
his  sons  were  fain  to  compromise  their  pretensions,  the  two  elder  ones 
being  eventually  married  to  the  daughters  of  Wenoeslaus.  The  war 
breaking  out  again,  Wenceslaus  was  slain  and  the  Saxons  were  roated, 
at  Winsen,  in  the  year  1388  ;  so  that  Luneburg  was  recovered  by  the 
Brunswio  princes,  who  now  agreed  to  establish  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture in  their  family.  Fbederic,  the  eldest  of  them,  ruled  alone 
for  some  time  with  so  much  reputation,  that  the  German  electors 
resolved  to  make  him  emperor  in  the  room  of  the  incapable  Weneeslans 
of  Bohemia,  May  14^0  :  but  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  he  was  killed, 
near  Fritzlar,  on  the  6th  of  June,  by  the  count  of  Waldeck,  who  with 
a  body  of  armed  men  was  trying  to  arrest  him. 

When  Frederic  was  dead,  the  new  law  of  primogeniture  was 
abolished  ;  and  in  the  year  1409,  his  brothers  made  a  partition  of  the 
family  domains  between  them,  Bbbnabd  being  duke  of  Luneburg,  and 
Hbnht,  of  WolfenbutteL — The  latter  of  these  ducal  lines  inherited 
the  lands  of  the  extinct  house  of  Brunswic«Grottingen ;  conquered 
most  of  the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim  (a.d.  1621) ;  and  ended  in 
FabdebioUlbic,  who  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  hosse, 
Aug.  1834  :  its  possessions  passed  to  the  branch  of  Luneburg,  whieh 
had  lately  guned  from  it  the  succession  of  Brunswie-Grubenhagenby 
a  decree  of  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

From  the  great-grandson  of  Bernard  of  Brunswic-Luneboi^ 
Ernest  of  Zell, — who  died  in  Jan.  1646,  and  whose  elder  brother 
Otho  founded  the  line  of  Harburg,  extinct  in  1642, — all  the  existiDg 
members  of  the  house  of  Brbnswic  derive  their  origin.  Two  of  his 
sons  left  children.  Henbt,  the  elder  of  them,  gave  up  his  portion  <rf 
Luneburg,  and  retired  with  the  county  of  Dannfeberg from  active  life; 
but  afterwards  marrying,  became  the  father  of  Augustus,  who,  in 
the  year  1634,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  B&umswic- Wolfbmbuttu.  : 
from  the  second  son  of  Augustus,  came  the  dukes  Brunswic-Beveni, 
the  senior  branch  of  whom  inherited  Wolfenbuttel  in  the  year  1735. 
(The  unfortunate  Ivan  VI.  of  Russia  was  also  of  the  house  of 
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Having  thus  settled  affairs  in  Genniuiy,  Frederic  next 
fodeavoured  to  punish  the  Italians  who  had  ahetted  the 
lebellion  of  his  waywmrd  son.  Hoping  hesidea  to  Jmng  the 
whole  nation  under  his  yoke,  and  urged  by  the  reslleaa 
Eccelifl  \  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  3000  horse,  and  came 
on  to  Verona,  Aug.  1236 :  thence,  at  the  head  of  a  Gbi- 
belin  army  which  was  joined  on  its  march  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Cremona,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  he  ad- 
Taoced  beyond  the  Mincio  into  the  country  about  Mantua 
and  Brescia,  which  he  savagely  laid  waste.  Padua  and 
Viceoza  attempted  a  diversion  by  sending  their  men  to 
threaten  Verona ;  but  he  suddenly  marched  upon  Vicenia 
while  its  best  warriors  were  away,  took  it,  and  sadced  it. 
As  he  was  called  back  to  Germany,  to  inquire  into  the 
misdeeds  of  Frederic  the  Warlike^  duke  of  Austria^  whom 
lie  put  under  the  ban  p£  the  Empire  for  his  contumacy '; 

B«^eni«)  The  line  of  BBUMSwiCrLvNEBUse  was  contiiraed  by  Wil- 
UAM  of  Zdl,  the  youngesl  of  Dniest's  bom  :  from  his  grandMn 
^BST  AoGVsnrs,  created  Eleetor  of  Hanover  (Dec.  1602),  the 
BruMwic  Sovereigns  of  England  and  Hanover  are  descended. — The 
princes  of  both  houses  of  Brunswic  were  decided  Lutherans ;  and, 
Uke  most  of  the  German  protestants,  were  slow  to  depart  from  the 
^^I'^OBi  of  partition.  An  extraordinary  expedient  was  once  resorted 
mn  oonsequenoe  of  this  practice,  by  the  seven  sons  of  William  of 
^  After  their  father's  death  (Aug.  1692),  iSaey  resolved,  for  the 
good  of  the  family,  that  the  eldest  who  was  living  should  wield  the 
gOTenunent ;  and  that  only  one  of  them  should  marry — a  privilege  for 
which  they  were  to  draw  lots.  The  lucky  man  was  George,  the  sixth 
"o& }  who  was  the  father  of  the  elector  Ernest  Augustus,  and  also  of 
three  dder  brothers  (Christian-Lewis,  duke  of  Luneburg  ;  Geobob- 
Wiluam,  duke  of  Zell ;  and  the  papist,  John-Fhedebic,  duke  of 
^lenberg),  none  of  whom  had  male  issue. 

'  That  worthy,  in  the  year  1238,  divorced  the  first  of  his  four 
chiidlesB  wives,  and  married  Sdvagia,  one  of  Frederic's  numerous 
^>«tard  ehfldren. 

'  See  pp.  62,  88,  note  2.— The  Emperor  had  the  help  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  chief  prelates  of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
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he  left  the  eonunaiid  of  his  troops  to  Eccelin,  into  whose 
power  the  stioiig  city  of  Padua  feU,  towards  the  end  of  the 
following  winter.  In  the  mean  while,  he  himself  had  suc- 
cessfiiUy  invaded  Aostria,  and  had  also  had  his  second  son 
Conrad,  who  was  not  yet  nine  years  old,  crowned  as  king 
of  the  Romans,  Jan.  1237 ;  so  that  he  was  again  ahle  to  be 
in  Italy  in  the  summer,  when  he  was  met,  near  Verona,  by 
a  body  often  thousand  Apulian  Saracens,  and  his  adherents 
in  Lombardy  speedily  gathered  around  his  standard.  This 
time,  Mantua  yielded  to  him  without  a  struggle  ;  and  just 
before  the  campaign  broke  up,  Nov.  1237,  the  Milanese 
were  routed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Corte-Nuova,  their  sacred 
car  being  helplessly  abandoned  ',  and  their  podestat,  Peter 
Tiepolo  (whose  father  was  doge  of  Venice),  taken  prisoner. 
The  people  of  Bergamo,  who  had  hitherto  been  neutral, 
turned  against  the  fugitives,  and  slaughtered  many  of  them'. 
Lodi  and  Pavia,  which  were  Ghibelin  at  heart,  no  longer 
feared  to  be  openly  on  the  Imperial  side ;  and  such  a  shock 
was  felt  throughout  the  League,  that  most  of  the  towns 
forsook  it  in  their  first  fiight,  and  even  Milan,  Bresda, 
Placentia,  and  Bologna,  which  still  held  together,  begged 
hard  for  mercy.  Frederic,  however,  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  unconditional  submission.  He  forgot  that  there  were 
men  in  those  cities,  who  would  die  rather  than  betray  the 
freedom  for  which  their  fathers  had  so  nobly  fought  and 
suffered. 

Carinihia,  the  landgrave  of   Thuringia,  and  the  Auatrian  nobks 
themselves. 

*  The  defenders  of  the  carroeeio  stood  firm  in  the  battle ;  bnt  when 
they  retreated  in  the  night,  they  left  it  behind/ after  stripping  it  of 
the  standards  which  it  bore.  Frederic  sent  it  to  Rome,  to  be  placed 
as  a  trophy  in  the  Capitol. 

*  Many  of  the  Milanese  were  saved  and  harboured  by  Pagano  dells 
Torre,  lord  of  Yalsaaaina ;  who  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power 
which  his  house  acquired  at  Milan. 
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The  siege  of  Brescia  taught  him  his  mistake.  He  was 
forced  to  raise  it,  Oct.  1288,  after  having  doDe  his  utmost 
for  sixty-eight  days  to  shake  the  heroic  stedfastness  of  its 
citizens ;  and  his  retreat  to  Cremona  was  the  signal  which 
encouraged  the  most  disheartened  of  his  foes  to  rally  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  which  had  so  lately  seemed  hopeless. 
The  wrath  of  the  Venetians  had  been  aroused  by  the  foolish 
cruelty  with  which  the  son  of  their  doge  had  been  hurried 
off  to  a  dungeon  in  Apulia,  and  afterwards  hanged  upon  the 
sea  shore  (as  if  in  mockery  of  their  naval  pride):  they  there- 
fore, with  their  rivals  the  Genoese,  readily  declared  them* 
selves  for  the  League,  in  alliance  with  the  Pope ;  who  had 
been  highly  enraged  at  hearing  that  the  Emperor  was  about 
to  secure  for  Eniius  *,  a  bastard  son,  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
of  which  Rome  claimed  the  sovereignty  *.  The  enmity  of 
Gregory  IX.  was  not  of  a  kind  to  slumber  long.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Palm  Sunday,  ^nd  again  on  Holy  Thursday, 
March  1239,  he  excommunicated  ''  Frederic,  who  calls 
himself  Emperor ;"  and  besides  harping  upon  a  string  of 
grievances  and  misdemeanours,  he  sought  to  blacken  his 


*  Eniius,  Enzius,  Ilentins,  Hents,  Enzio,  and  Henry,  are  the 
names  given  to  this  prince,  whose  mother  was  an  Italian  lady.— 
Sismondi  thinks  that  his  real  name  was  Hans,  or  John ;  Heinz, 
however,  is  the  abbreviation  of  Heinrich. 

*  The  popes  had  gained  much  influence  in  Sardinia,  which  they 
claimed  as  an  island  on  the  strength  of  the  forged  donation  of  Con- ' 
stantine,  by  protecting  the  weaker  lords.  The  Pisan  Visconti  had 
stonily  withstood  their  claims :  but  in  the  year  1237,  UbcUdo  Vitconti 
had  married  Adelaide,  marchioness  of  Mctsta,  the  heiress  of  Gallura 
and  Torre,  and  the  kinswoman  of  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX. ; 
had  received  absolution  ;  and,  renouncing  his  allegiaAce  to  Pisa,  had . 
sworn  fealty  to  Gregory.  Great  was  the  sensation  which  his  conduct 
caused  at  Pisa ;  and  feuds  broke  out  between  the  Conti  (the  followers 
of  the  counts  of  Gherardesoa)  and  the  Visconti,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  died.  His  widow  Adelaide  agreed  to  marry  Eniius  (Oct.  1238)  ; 
who  was  afterwards  created  king  of  Sardinia. 
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Character  by  artfully  throwing  out  douto  as  to  his  belief 
in  the  Catholic  faith  *•  Protests  were  sent  by  Frederic  to 
the  courts  of  several  kings  and  princes  ;  but  his  attempts 
to  justify  himself  drew  forth  abusive  circular  letters,  which, 
though  again  met  by  angry  rejoinders,  were  not  without 
effect  upon  waverers  and  diose  with  whom  the  clergy  had 
influence.     His  cause  was  irretrievably  damaged. 

The  revolt  of  Treviso,  owing  to  the  defection  ofAlberiCt 
£ccelin*s  brother,  and  the  flight  of  the  Guelf  marqais  of 
Esie  with  the  count  of  St,  Bonifacio  from  the  imperial 
army,  were  disasters  which  befell  Frederic  during  the  oext 
season.     He  bad  rather  wasted  time  in  the  territory  of 


'  Frederic  was  accused  by  the  Pope  of  having  stirred  up  8editi< 
against  him  at  Rome  ;  hindered  the  proceedings  of  his  legate 
against  the  AlMgenses ;  kept  churches  and  sees  vacant  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily ;  imprisoned,  banished,  and  put  to  death  several  derksy 
ACnoDg  whom  were  two  Franciscans,  who  had  been  burned  ali^e  ; 
imprisoned  envoys  and  other  persons  who  were  on  their  way  to  Borne ; 
seized  on  the  lands  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  invaded  Sftrdinia ; 
plundered  the  estates  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  obliged 
abbots  to  pay  monthly  contributions  to  build  fortresses ;  failed  to 
restore  the  lands  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  proscribed 
the  vassals  whom  he  had  agreed  to  pardon  ;  and  of  having  prevented 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Romania, 
or  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  Latins.  Most  of  Hhese  charges, 
Frederic,  in  his  rejoinders,  either  refuted  or  explained ;  so  the  Pope, 
in  a  circular  letter  which  began  with  likening  him  to  the  Beast  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  xiiL  1),  retailed  a  story  of  his  having  poisoned 
Lewis  the  Saint  of  Thuringia,  and  taxed  him  with  having  said  that 
the  world  had  been  deceived  by  three  impostors  ("iaratoref^, — Chzist, 
Moses,  and  Mahomet,— of  whom  two  had  died  in  glory,  and  one 
had  been  hanged  for  his  unworthiness.  Besides  this  blasphemy,  the 
Emperor  was  charged  with  having  asserted  that  man  was  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  his  natural  reason  could  prove.  Frederic,  in  his 
answer,  compared  Gregory  to  the  other  Apocalyptic  Beast  (Rev.  xiu. 
11),  and  tried  to  meet  his  calumnies  by  a  profession  of  right  sentiments 
in  matters  of  religion.  But,  unhappily,  his  life  and  habits  told  sadly 
against  him. 
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Bokgna  and  in  the  Milanese ;  and  when  he  should  have 
marched  to  recover  Treviso,  he  was  stopped  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  ^.  Withdrawing  from  Lombardy,  he  went  to 
Pisa,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  strengthening  hts  party 
in  Tuscany.  Thence,  in  the  month  of  February  (a.d.  1240), 
he  sallied  forth  to  attack  Rome ;  being  welcomed  by  most  of 
the  towns  on  his  way,  while  in  the  threatened  city,  the  Pope 
was  loudly  called  upon  to  yield.  Ghr^ory,  aged  as  he  was, 
did  not,  however,  flinch  at  the  sight  of  danger '.  Causing 
the  holiest  relics  to  be  borne  before  him,  he  went  in  solenm 
procession  through  a  long  line  of  streets  to  St.  Peter *s ;  and 
blessing  the  crowds  which  thronged  him,  he  bade  them 
take  up  arms  against  the  foes  of  the  Church  :  the  crusade 
thus  proclaimed  was  zealously  preached  by  the  friars,  and 
in  less  than  a  day,  so  large  a  number  had  crossed  them- 
selves,— even  the  priests  arraying  themselves  for  the  war,— 
that  Frederic's  hopes  were  at  once  baffled.  He  turned 
aside  into  Apulia,  and  had  the  cruelty  to  put  to  death  every 
prisoner  found  with  the  cross  upon  him.  In  the  meanwhile, 
another  army  of  Venetian,  Lombard,  and  Bolognese  cru- 
saders, headed  by  a  legate,  had  beset  Ferrara;  which 
yielded,  June  1240,  after  a  siege  of  four  montlis,  when  the 

'  Wbatever  Frederic  may  hare  diflbelieyed,  he  was  not  abore 
belieTuig  in  astrology.  His  army  never  marched  until  an  astrologer 
had  ascertained  the  right  moment  for  startiog. 

*  He  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  He  had  already  offered,  the  year 
before,  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  upon  Robert  of  Artois,  the 
brother  of  St  Lewis.  St.  Lewis,  howerer,  and  the  French  barons, 
Indignantly  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  :  for  if  the 
Pope  were  thus  to  triumph,  they  rightly  argued  that  he  would  be 
able  to  trample  upon  all  the  princes  in  the  world.  «Not  to  show  want 
of  respect  to  his  injunctions,  they  undertook  to  send  ambassadors  to 
enquire  what  sort  of  belief  Frederic  held  ;  and,  if  either  he,  or  even 
the  Pope  himselfj  were  unsound  in  the  faith,  they  would  then  persecute, 
even  to  death.  When  the  envoys  came  to  Frederic,  he  vehemently 
asserted  his  orthodoxy,  shedding  a  flood  of  hypocritical  tears. 
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veteran  Ghibelin  chief  Salinguerra  had  been  lured  out  to 
a  conference,  and  seized'.  The  Guelfs  and  their  leader 
the  marquis  Azzo  of  Este  were  thus  firmly  established  as 
masters  of  the  place. 

The  Pope  having  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Rome 
the  following  Easter,  Frederic,  who  was  then  ravaging*   the 
lands  around  Benevento,  determined  to  thwart  a  design 
which  boded  him  no  good.     Most  of  Tuscany  and  Spoleto 
was  in  his  power,  and  his  son  Entius  and  a  body  of  German 
and  Saracen  troops  had  overrun  the  march  of  Ancona  ;  it 
therefore  remained  to  close  the  way  through  Romagna  to 
the  bishops  of  the  papal  faction.     Thither  he  betook  him- 
self, leaving  a  force  to  reduce  Benevento ;  and  when,  at 
the   end  of  August,   Ravenna  had    fallen,   he    besieged 
Faenza^,  which  held  out  until  April  1241,  in  which  month 
Benevento  also  surrendered.     Still  more  successful  ymere 
his  measures,  shortly  aflerwards,  when,  in   spite   of  his 
warnings,  the  French  and  Spanish  bishops  embarked  at 
Nice  for  Rome  in  the  galleys  of  the  Genoese  republic. 
These  were  encountered,   near  the  isle  of  Meloria,    by 
Entius,  with  the  combined  fleets  of  Sicily  and  Pisa,  May 
1241 ;  and  three  of  the  galleys  being  sunk,  and  about  nine- 
teen taken,  the  majority  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as  the 
legates  who  accompanied  them,  were  carried  away  into 
captivity.     A  number  of  church  dignitaries  sent  as  proxies 
to  the  Council,  and  4000  Genoese  seamen  and  warriors, 
shared  the  same  fate :    the  booty   also  was  immense '. 

*  Salinguerrs,  the  head  of  the  Tordli  (the  rivals  of  the  houae  of 
Este  in  Ferrai'a),  was  then  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  earned 
away  to  Venice  hy  the  doge  James  Tiepolo,  who  himself  was  at  the 
siege ;  and  there  he  died  a  captive,  July  1244. 

>  The  Bolognese  had  induced  Faenza  to  join  the  Lombard  League. 
— It  was  during  this  siege,  that  Frederic  issued  tokens  of  stamped 
leather,  which  were  afterwards  fully  paid  in  gold. 

'  The  money  taken  was  divided  at  Pisa  between  the  Sicilians  and 
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Owing  to    the  spirited  remonstrances  of  St  Lewis,  the 
French  ecclesiastics  were  soon  set  free. 

It  was  at  this  season  of  trouble,  in  which  the  Church  and 
the  Empire  were  at  deadly  strife,  that  Christendom  was 
well  nigh  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tartar  hordes. 
Four  years  before,  the  might  of  Russia  had  been  home 
down ;  and  now  the  resistance  of  Poland  was  crushed  at 
Liegnitz  (April  1241),  Bohemia  lay  helpless,  and  the  tide 
of  desolation  was  sweeping  over  the  plains  of  Hungary : 
even  Germany  had  not  altogether  escaped  the  dreadful 
visitation  *.  Letters  were  written  by  Frederic,  in  which  he 
called  upon  the  princes  of  Europe  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy ;  yet  not  a  man  would  come  forward.  His 
foes  did  not  scruple  to  cast  upon  him  the  whole  blame  of 
these  disasters. 

The  death  of  Gregory,  in  August,  opened  to  him  some 
gleams  of  hope  which  were  doomed  to  be  sadly  overclouded. 
Except  for  the  few  days  in  which  the  infirm  Celestin  IV. 
was  pontiff,  the  see  of  Rome  was  left  without  a  head  until 
June  1243,  when  Innocent  IV.  was  elected ;  but  the  car- 
dinals had  not  chosen  to  treat  with  Frederic,  and  in  his  rage 
he  bad  let  loose  his  Saracens  to  plunder  the  possessions  of 
the  Church.     As  Innocent,  however,  had  always  been  his 
friend,  he  renewed  his  negotiations,  and  a  peace  was  actually 
sworn  to  at  Rome  by  his  commissioners,  on  Holy  Thursday, 
March   1244.     All  this  labour  was  lost.     Its  only  fruits 
were  the  flight  of  the  Pope  *  in  June  to  Genoa,  the  proud 

the  PisanB  by  bushels.  The  captive  churchmen  were  shut  up  in  the 
chapter  house  of  tbe  Cathedral,  from  whence  they  were  afterwards 
transported  to  Salerno. — The  Pisan  fleet  was  commanded  in  the  battle 
by  Count  Ugclin  Buezacherino  de  Sitmondi, 

^  For  an  account  of  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars  under  Batu  Khan^ 
•ee  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

*  Frederic  would  not  give  up  the  places  which  he  had  conquered, 
nor  release  the  imprisoned  bishops,  till  he  had  first  received  absolu- 
tion ;  and  the  Pope  could  not,  or  would  not  trust  him. 
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city  of  his  birth,  which  even  after  the  shock  of  the  defeat 
at  Meloria  had  defied  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  the  General  Council  of  Lyons,  July  1245,  in 
which  Frederic  was  excommunicated,  and  sentenced  to  be 
deposed  from  the  Empire  and  the  crown  of  Sicily  ^ 
When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this  last  insult,  he  was  at 
Turin ',  whither  he  had  gone  to  be  near  the  council  ^.  He 
is  said  to  have  sent  for  the  casket  in  which  his  royal  orna- 
ments were  kept,  and  to  have  set  the  crown  firmly  upon 
his  brows,  crying  out  that  it  should  not  be  lost  wtthoot 
bloodshed. 

In  Germany,  although  the  princes  had  been  bidden  to 
choose  a  new  emperor,  no  great  readiness  was  shown, 
at  first,  to  obey  the  Pope.  But  after  a  while,  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  May  1246,  the  Thuringian  landgrave,  Henry 
Riupe,  (Lewis  the  Saint's  brother,)  was  set  up  as  king,  at 
Hochheim,  near  Wartzburg,  by  the  leading  ecclesiastical 
electors,  several  of  the  lesser  bishops  and  lay  feudatories 
joining  with  them  ;  and  by  Siegfrid  the  Youtiff,  of  Eppstein, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  crusade  was  then  preached  against 
all  infidels:  a  legate  came  also  with  indulgences  from 
Rome,  to  stir  up  the  people  to  fight  for  the  *'  Parson's  King  " 
(der  PfaiFenkonig),  as  the  new  Caesar  was  nicknamed. 
Henry  Raspe  summoned  a  diet  to  meet  in  July,  on  St. 
James'  Day,  at  Frankfort :  but  in  this  he  was  thwarted  by 
the  Emperor's  son  Conrad,  whom,  however,  he  defeated, 

*  See  also  the  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.,  pp.  364,  366. 

^  He  had  just  left  Verona,  where  he  had  erected  A«8lria  into 
a  kingdom. — This  privilege  became  a  dead  letter.  Frederic  the 
WarUke  hardly  lived  to  assert  it ;  and  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty 
and  the  downfall  of  the  imperial  power  were  against  the  rerival  of 
such  a  claim. 

'  Though  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  attend  the  oomcil,  be  sent 
his  ministers  Thaddem  of  Sueua  and  Peter  de  Vioeia  thither,  to  Met 
on  his  behalf.  It  was  the  lukewarmuess  of  Peter  de  Vineis  at  tht 
council,  which  first  shook  him  in  his  master's  favour. 
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in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  drove  out  of  Swalna. 
Instead  of  finding  that  duchy  an  easy  conquest,  he  failed 
in  the  sieges  of  Reutlingen  and  Ulm ;  the  latter  of  which 
he  raised,  owing  to  the  intense  coldness  of  the  season,  and 
was  thence  on  his  way  to  Aix»la-Chape)Ie,  to  be  crowned, 
when  he  was  surprised  by  Conrad,  and  his  army  routed. 
Utterly  at  a  loss,  he  returned  to  Thuringia,  and  died  at 
his  castle  of  Wartburg,  Feb,  1247 '•  His  crown,  so  soon 
vacant,  was  refused  by  Henry  IL,  duke  of  Brabant,  Haeo, 
king  of  Norway,  and  others  to  whom  it  went  a  begging ; 
but  William,  count  of  Holland,  a  youth  under  twenty,  lent 
himself  to  be  the  tool  of  the  Pope's  legate  and  the  three 
Rhenish  archlnshops,  and  was  chosen  king,  in  October,  at 
a  diet  near  Cologne.  Aided  by  his  cousin  Henry  ',  who 
soon  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Brabant, 
William  besieged  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  next  year;  and 
having  taken  it,  was  crowned  there  by  Conrad,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  on  AU  Saints*  Day,  Nov.  1248,  when  he  had 
first  been  knighted  by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  now  one  of 
his  chief  supporters.  Wretched  indeed  was  the  state  of 
Germany !  Feuds  and  private  wars  sprung  up  every 
where ;  and  the  country  was  cursed  with  a  set  of  robber 
nobles,  who,  from  their  strongholds,  which  were  built  to 
command  the  roads,  would  levy  tolld  and  plunder  way- 
farers ' :  so  dreadful  was  the  evil  in  the  Rhineland,  that 
the  neighbouring  prelates,    princes,  and    cities,  began  to 

■  Some  say  that  he  died  of  his  wounds  ;  others,  that  his  end  was 
hastened  by  his  griet 

>  William's  mother  MatUda,  who  on  her  marriage  renounced  all 
claim  to  her  father's  succession, — the  earliest  known  instance,  it  is 
said,  of  this  practice, — was  the  daughter  of  Henry  I,  of  Brahawt,  and 
the  sister  of  the  late  duke  Henry  II. 

*  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  being  asked  by  the  castellan  of  a 
fortress  which  he  had  just  built,  how  the  garrison  was  to  be  main- 
tained ;  the  worthy  prelate  dryly  answered,  that  cUm  by  the  ctuUefour 
roadtmet! 
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league  themselves  against  the  disturbers  of  peace,  as  early 

as  the  year  in  which  William  was  elected  '.     The  troubles' 

and  confusion  of  the  times  were  likewise  heightened  by 

the  revolt  of  Conrad's  vassals  in  Swabia  (a.d.  1248);  and 

by  the  disputes  which  arose  on  the  extinction  of  the  houses 

of  Thuringia  and  Austria,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  Henry 

Raspe  and  Frederic  the  Warlike.     Henry  the  lUiistrious, 

margrave  of  Misniay  became  the  landgrave  of  Thurin^a  ; 

but  the  duke  of  Brabant's  brother,  Henry  the  Child^    nvas 

eventually  allowed  to  inherit  the  alodial  territory  of  Hesse, 

in  right  of  his  maternal  descent  from  Lewis  the  Saint '. 

Austria,  the  Emperor  put  into  sequestration,  under  the 

care  of  Otho,  count  of  Eberstein  ^ ;  who  could  not  stand  his 

ground  against  the  king  of  Bohemia's  son,  UladislauSj  the 

margrave  of  Moravia^  whose  wife  was  of  the  house  of 

Bamberg.      Uladislaus  soon  dying,    it    was    seized     bj 

Herman   F/.,  margrave  of  Baden^  who  had  married  his 

widow  ;  and  a  few  years  later,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 

Uladislaus'  brother  OUocar^  the  crown  prince  of  Bohemia. 

While  Conrad  was  struggling  in  Germany,  Frederic's 

attention  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  the  affairs  of 

Italy.     At  the  outset,  he  thought  that  he  could  defy  the 

Pope.     The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  gave  him  a  good 

base  for  his  military  operations:  the  most  learned  and 

able  men  of  the  age  were  on  his  side ;  one  half  of  the  free 

cities  and  the  powerful  republic  of  Pisa  were  Ghibelin  ;  and 

'  This  proved  the  germ  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Bome 
years  later. 

*  For  the  succession  to  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  see  p.  39,  note  6. — 
See  likewise  p.  109,  note  8. 

^  Austria  was  heritable  by  females,  and  might  be  bequeathed 
by  will ;  but  the  last  duke  had  died  childless  and  intestate.  At 
first,  therefore,  the  husbands  of  the  heiresses  of  the  house  of  Bam- 
berg only  claimed  alodial  lands  and  money. — For  thevariouB  claimants 
to  Austria,  see  pp.  63,  64,  note  2. 
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while   he   could   reckon  on   tbe   stkunch   fidelity  of  his 
Saracensy  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  weakened  by 
the  spread  of  heresy  ^.     But  the  Pope  had  the  mendicant 
friars  to  uphold  him  ;  and  it  might  be  said  of  these  that 
their  name  was  Legion.     It  was  not  long  before  Frederic 
learned  what  a  stinging  swarm  he  had  to  deal  with ;  and 
though  at  last  he  drove  them  out  of  his  own  dominions, 
there  were  a  thousand  ways  in  which  they  could  still  dis- 
tress and  wound  him.     Sedition  was  sown  broadcast  by 
their   preaching ;    the  minds  of  the  timid  were  shaken ; 
waverers  w«re  gained  over ;  religious  feelings  were  cun- 
ningly worked  upon ;  and  thus,  even  the  most  loyal  cities 
began  to  betray  symptoms  of  disaffection,  and  some  of  the 
Emperor's  oldest  friends  were  seduced  to  plot  against  his 
life '.     In  his  fright,  he  bade  the  archbishop  of  Salerno 
and  other  divines  examine  his  &ith,  and  sent  them  as  his 
vouchers  to  the  Pope ;  by  which  they  only  drew  upon 
themselves  a  i^arp  rebuke:    he  also   got  St.  Lewis  to 
plead  for  him  ;  offering  even  to  give  up  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to  Henry  f  his  son  by  his  second  marriage,  and  to  be 
a  crusader  in  the  Holy  Land  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  he 
were  but  absolved,  and  Conrad  crowned  as  emperor.     It 
was  insisted  upon  that  he  should  come  himself  to  the  papal 

'  Frederic  inveighed  against  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  in  his  letters 
to  princes,  as  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  ''  It  would 
be  charity,"  said  he,  "  to  take  away  the  superfluous  riches  with  which 
they  are  laden  to  their  condemnation.''  He  thus  managed  to  offend 
many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  who  might  have  supported  him  out  of 
hatred  to  the  friars. 

'  As  early  as  the  year  1246,  the  two  sons  of  his  Grand  Justiciary 
De  Mora,  and  the  San  Seeerini,  and  others,  were  detected  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Frederic,  which  had  been  concerted  with  the  Franciscans. 
The  De  Moras  found  a  refuge  in  the  Pope's  dominions ;  and  those 
who  were  executed,  accused  him  of  haying  known  their  bloody  secret. 
—Letters  and  emissaries  were  also  sent  by  Innocent  to  sow  sedition 
in  the  Two  Sicilies. 

2nd  Ser. — vol.  ii.  g 
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court  at  Lyons  :  and  he  was  once  more  at  Turin ',  when 
word  was  brought  to  him  that  the  hitherto  devoted  city  of 
Parma  had  cast  off  its  allegiance.  The  Guelf  exiles, 
many  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  Pope's  family,  had 
returned,  and  had  overpowered  the  Ghibelins ;  who  were  de- 
serted by  the  people  in  the  contest,  and  their  leader  slain, 
June  1247. 

As  Parma  was  the  key  of  most  important  communica- 
tions, Azzo  of  Este  threw  himself  into  it,  and  the  Guelis 
did  their  best  to  strengthen  its  defences.  In  a  short  time, 
Frederic  appeared  before  it,  with  an  army  which  was 
joined  by  Eccelin  and  by  the  Ghibelins  from  all  parta  of 
Italy,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  in  the  neiglibourhood :  he 
even  built  a  city  on  the  site  of  his  entrenched  camp,  close 
under  its  walls,  whither  he  meant  to  remove  the  inha- 
bitants, when  hunger  had  forced  them  to  yield*.  But 
in  the  winter,  while  some  of  his  followers  were  gone  home, 
and  he  was  out  with  his  hawks,  fowling ;  the  men  whom 
he  was  besieging,  sallied  forth ;  surprised  and  stormed  the 
new  city,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vittoria  ;  and,  putting 
his  soldiers  to  flight  with  great  slaughter,  took  his  baggage, 
and  treasure,  and  crown  jewels  ^  Feb.  1248:  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  fugitives,  and  was  hurried  along  widi 
them  to  Cremona.  On  the  other  hand,  though  he  was 
thus  left  powerless  in  Lombardy,  his  bastard  son  Frederic 


'  Matthew  Paris  says  that  he  had  a  great  army  ;  and  that  Eotina 
had  hitely  ensnared  and  hanged  one  of  Innocent's  Genoese  kinHmeii. 

'  He  is  said  to  have  heen  guilty  of  beheading  several  Parmeaan 
prisoners,  threatening  to  put  more  of  them  to  death,  every  day,  until 
the  town  yielded.  The  men  of  Pavia  remonstrated  with  him,  and  made 
him  give  up  his  design. — A  few  weeks  after  the  siege  was  raised,  he 
hanged  MareelUny  bishop  of  Arezxo,  who  had  been  taken  while  oom* 
manding  the  Guelf  troops  in  the  Mareh  of  Anoona. 

>  Thaddeus  of  Suessa  and  2000  men  were  killed,  3000  men  wove 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  carroecio  of  Cremona  was  captured. 
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o£  JfUioch^  had  just  aided  the  insurgent  Ghibelins  to 
seice  Florence,  where  they  even  demolished  the  fortified 
houses  of  the  Guelfs ;  so  that  throughout  Tuscany '  the 
imperial  cause  was  triumphant.  It  was  not  so  in  Romagna ; 
for  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Guelfs  of  Bologna  forced 
Imola,  Faenza,  and  a  number  of  other  towns,  to  come 
oyer  into  their  league. 

The  next  year,  the  Tuscan  stronghold  of  Capraia  sur* 
rendered  to  the  Emperor ;  who  carried  away  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  prisoners  to  Apulia,  to  be  blinded,  or 
to  be  put  to  death.     About  this  time,  his  famous  minister 
Peter  de  Vineis  ^,  who  had  quite  lost  his  confidence,  was 
charged  with  hairing  been  bribed  to  poison  him,  and  doomed 
to  lose  his  sight :  the  wretched  man,  in  his  despair,  dashed 
his  head  against  a  stone  wall,  and  died.     Another  heavy 
disaster,  was  the  battle  of  Fossalta,  near  Modena,  in  which, 
after   much  hard  fighting,  Entius  was  overpowered  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bologpese,  May  1249.     As  a  law 
was  passed  that  he  should  never  be  ransomed,  that  gallant 
prince,  young,  brave,  and  strikingly  beautiful,  spent  the 
twenty-two  remaining  years  of  his  life  in   confinement ; 
being  sumptuously  maintained  in  the  palace  of  the  podestat 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic.     Towards  the  autumn,  the 
victorious  Bolognese  attacked  Modena ;  ravaging  its  ter- 
ritory until  the  citizens  agreed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 


1  He  was  vicar  of  the  Empire  in  Tuscany^  as  Entius  was  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

'  Besides  Pisa,  Sienna  and  Yolteira  were  already  Ghibelin  ;  Lucca 
had  sided  with  Florence  and  the  Guelfs. 

*  Peter  de  Vineis,  who  was  horn  at  Capua  and  had  heen  a  begging 
studoit  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  acquired  great  renown  as  a 
jurist,  an  orator,  and  a  poet.  One  of  the  earliest  sonnets  is  of  hia 
eoii^K)sition.  Frederic  was  so  taken  up  with  him,  that  he  employed 
him  as  his  secretary,  created  him  a  judge,  counsellor,  and  prothono- 
tary,  and  trusted  him  with  all  his  secrets. 
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them,  Jan.  1250  ^  The  Ghibelins,  soon  after  this  loss, 
recovered  Parma  by  crafl ;  but  though  Eccelin  still  carried 
on  the  war  in  Northern  Italy,  Frederic,  who  had  gone  into 
Apulia,  was  too  disheartened  to  do  any  thing.  His  troubles 
did  not  last  much  longer.  He  died  at  Ferentino,  near 
Luceria,  of  dysentery,  Dec.  1250*. 

It  was  in  this  reign,  that  a  handful  of  Teutonic  knights, 
under  brother  Herman  of  Balck,  boldly  threw  themselves 
beyond  the  eastern  frontier,  to  spread  the  Gospel  and  the 
power  of  their  order  by  the  sword  among  the  Pagan  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  From  their  camp,  on  the 
Vistula,  which  they  fortified  and  enlarged  into  the  city  of 
Thorn,  (a.d.  1231,)  they  extended  their  sway  over  Prussia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  '.  It  was  also  in  Frederic's 
days,  that  the  free  imperial  cities  fully  established  their 
rights ' ;.  and  that  the  league  was  made  between  Lubeck 

*  The  terms  were  honourable  to  the  Modenese,  who  happened  to 
have  given  their  foes  a  check.  They  had  kept  within  their  walls, 
until  a  dead  ass  in  silver  chains  had  been  shot  by  means  of  a  catapolt 
into  the  principal  fountain  of  their  city,  to  provoke  them  to  come  oat ; 
on  which  they  had  sallied  forth,  cut  their  way  to  the  catapult,  and 
fairly  carried  it  off. 

'  The  Pope  was  now  much  enraged  at  hearing  that  his  dying 
enemy  had  been  absolved  by  the  loyal  archbishop  of  Palermo.  By 
many  it  was  hardly  believed  that  Frederic  was  dead.  In  the  year 
1262,  a  low-bom  pretender,  John  of  Codenaj  was  taken  and  hanged 
in  Sicily,  where  he  had  passed  himself  off  as  that  emperor.  Thirty 
years  afterwards,  another  impostor,  Frederic  Holstveh,  or  TUo  Cclup^ 
was  burnt  at  Wetzlar  by  order  of  Rodolf  of  Habsburg  ;  and  a  little 
later,  a  third  scoundrel  gulled  the  citizens  of  Lubeck  for  a  while,  and 
then  disappeared.'  A  fourth  was  burnt  as  E8lingen,in  the  year  1296, 
by  the  Emperor  Adolphus.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1546,  a  mad 
tailor  was  locked  up  at  Sondershausen,  whom  the  credulous  boors  of 
Schwsrtzburg  had  believed  to  be  Frederic  II.  himself,  come  at  length 
to  reform  the  Empire. 

*  For'  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  80, 81, 
'note  5. 

'  In  the  tenth  century^  the  cities  of  Germany  were  either  imperial 
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and  Hambui^,  (a.d.  1241,)  which,  as  the  times  became 
more  unsettled,  expanded  itself  into  the  great  confederacy 
of  the  Hanse  Towns'. 

or  else  under  the  power  of  the  dakes  and  eonnts.  The  imperial 
cities  were  generally  governed  by  their  bishops,  as  the  vicars  of  the 
sovereign,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ;  who  in  many  places  substi- 
tuted his  own  bailiff.  He  also  enfranchised  the  lower  order  of  towns- 
men,  and  forbade  the  lord  to  seize  their  goods  or  to  take  a  heriot 
when  they  died  :  moreover  the  citizens  were  classed  in  companies, 
according  to  their  trades,  and  gradually  began  to  elect  councils. 
These,  at  first,  were  subordinate  to  the  imperial  or  episcopal  bailiff ; 
but  about  Frederic's  time,  the  citizens  either  bought  the  jurisdiction, 
— Hamburg  bought  it  from  its  bishop,  in  the  year  1225, — or  usurped 
it  through  the  lord's  neglect,  or  drove  out  the  bailiff.  After  Frederic's 
death,  a  number  of  the  towns  in  Swabia  and  Franocmia  became  im- 
mediate {unreiehtmittdbar) ;  and  thus  the  free  imperial  cities  were  so 
many  and  so  important,  that  they  were  soon  admitted  to  vote  in  the 
diets  with  the  electors  and  princes.  Friendly  to  the  Emperor,  they 
were  ever  hostile  to  the  nobles  :  whom  they  annoyed  by  offering  rights 
of  citizenship  to  all  strangers,  sometimes  even  making  outburghers 
{Autburger)  of  persons  who  dwelt  far  away.  In  the  suburbs  or 
liberties,  between  the  city  wall  and  the  palisades  which  bounded  its 
territory,  a  crowd  of  fugitive  bondmen  would  settle,  who  were  termed 
the  burgesses  of  the  Pale  {PfahUmr^^ — the  French  word  Faubourg 
is  from  the  same  source). 

'  Hanse,  a  Low- German  word  which  means  association,  was  the 
name  given  to  this  union  of  towns  for  the  defence  of  their  trade 
against  piracy,  robbery,  and  extortion.     The  Hanseatic  League  was 
gradnally  joined  by  eighty  cities,  and  was  divided  into  four  dioceses, 
of  which  Lnbeck,  Cologne,  Brunswic,  and  Dantzic  were  the  capitals  : 
it  had  likewise  factories  abroad,  the  chief  of  which  were  in  London, 
Bruges,  Bergen,  and  Novogorod.     It  was  at  its  height  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  was  even  able  to  wage  wars  with 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden :  but  these  exertions,  together 
with  intestine  quarrels,  the  jealousy  of  the  German  princes,  and  the 
rivalry  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  caused  it  to  decline ;  so  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  practically 
broken  up.    Its  doom  was  sealed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  at  the 
end  of  which,  only  Lnbeck  (the  presiding  city  of  the  association)^ 
Bremen^  and  Hamburgh  were  still  allowed  to  exist  as  Hanse  Towns. 
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The  death  of  Frederic  did  liot  restore  peace  to  Oer- 
many.  It  was  followed  by  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
anarchy,  during  which  no  sovereign  really  ruled — ^a  period 
which  has  been  called  the  Great  Interregnum  ^. 

THE    GREAT   INTERREGNUM. 

A.D.  ]2d0.  The  Great  Interreffnwn. 

1261.  Battle  of  Oppenheim.    Conrad  IV.  leaves  Gemuuiy. 

1262.  Diet  of  Frankfort.    Conrad  lands  in  Apulia. 
1253.  Capua  and  Naples  reduced  by  Conrad. 
1264.  Death  of  Conrctd  IV. 

1256.  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

1266.  Death  of  William  of  Holland. 

1257>  Sichardy  earl  of  ChrMoaUy  king  of  Ae  jBomant.-— Coanter 

election  of  Alfonso  of  Castille. 
1269.  Richard  returns  to  England. 
1260.  Richard  again  visits  Germany. 
1262.  Ottocar  receives  investiture  of  Bohemia  and  Austria 

from  Richard. 
1260.  The  diet  of  Worms  held  by  Richard. 
1271.  Death  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans. 
1273.  End  of  the  Great  Interregnum. 

Conrad  IV.,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  had  been  unable 
to  get  himself  obeyed  even  by  those  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  William  of  Holland ;  and  when 
driven  out  of  Swabia,  he  had  taken  refuge  with  Otko  the 
Illustrious^  duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  He  was  not  more  successful  now  that  he  at- 
tempted to  reign  in  his  own  right,  as  he  was  beaten  at 
Oppenheim  (March  1251)  ;  so  he  resolved  to  go  and  try 
what  he  could  do  in  Italy,  and  accordingly  set  out  on  his 
march  southward  with  an  army,  Oct.  1251,  leaving  behind 
him  his  wife,  who  was  then  with  child.     The  next  year,  at  a 

*  The  Grreat  Interregnum  is  also  dated  from  the  papal 
of  Frederic,  in  the  year  1245  ;  or  else  from  the  return  of 
earl  of  Cornwall,  to  England,  in  the  year  1260. 
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diet  held  in  June  at  Frankfort,  his  rival,  who  had  lately 
become  the  son-in-law  of  Otho  of  Brunswic,  declared 
Swabia  and  his  other  (iefs  to  be  forfeited  ^.  This  sentence 
wa^  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  begging  friars  were 
busily  preaching  the  crusade  against  Conrad.  In  Florence, 
where  a  revolution  had  broken  out  and  the  Guelf  exiles 
had  been  recalled',  an  energetic  government  had  been 
created,  which  was  fast  gaining  ground  against  the  Ghi« 
belin  party  throughout  Tuscany ;  in  Lombardy,  the  Pope, 
who  was  now  on  his  way  home,  had  been  received  with 
enthusiasm ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  itself,  the 
bastard  Manfred,  as  regent  for  his  brother,  was  fighting  in 
Apulia  against  rebels'.  When  Conrad,  therefore,  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  with  a  force  increased 
by  troops  which  Eccelin  had  sent  him ;  instead  of  ad- 
vancing by  land,  he  thought  it  safer  to  wait  a  few  months 
until  he  could  cross  over  into  Apulia  in  the  ships  of  Italy 
and  Pisa.  His  expedition  was  crowned  with  success. 
He  vanquished  even  the  determined  resistance  of  Naples, 
in  the  great  square  of  which  city  he  had  a  steed  bridled, 
in  token  of  the  way  in  which  he  meant  to  deal  with  his 
foes ;    and  he   was   restoring  order  with  a  strong  hand, 

1  On  the  ground  that  homage  had  not  been  done  to-him  within  a 
year  and  a^  day  after  his  coronation.-— Thus,  when  Conrad  died, 
young  Conradin  bad  only  a  few  small  towns  and  fiefs  for  his  whole 
inheritance. 

'  While  Frederic  was  still  living,  the  aristocratical  government 
which  he  had  set  up  in  Florence,  was  suddenly  overturned,  Oct. 
1250 ;  and  on  the  tidings  of  his  death,  the  Guelf  exiles  were  re- 
called. Three  years  afterwards, — ^  the  year  of  victories," — Sienna 
and  Yolteira  were  forced  to  become  Guelf  ;  Pisa  itself  had  to  ask 
for  peace ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Ghibelins  ui  Tuscany  was 
overthrown. 

*  The  island  of  Sicily  was  kept  to  its  allegiance  by  Henry.— For 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  403. 
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when  he  sickened  and  died  at  Lavello,  May  1254.  As 
his  brother  Henry  had  gone  down  to  the  grave  before  him  ^ 
and  his  own  son  Conradin,  the  last  of  his  race,  was  a  help- 
less child ;  with  him  passed  away,  like  a  dream,  the  rule 
of  the  Swabian  house  in  Germany. 

William  of  Holland  ^,  even  when  left  to  reign  alone, 

*  Frederic  of  Antioch  was  also  dead.  He  died  a  short  time  before 
Frederic  II. 

^  The  low,  marshy,  Frisiaii  country,  which  is  now  called  Holland, 
— ^the  name  is  first  met  with  in  a  charter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
May  1064, — was  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  counts,  one  of  whom, 
BiEDRiCH  II.,  was,  in  the  year  985,  confirmed  by  Otho  III.  in  the 
possession  of  fiefs  which  had  been  held  during  pleasure.  Its  indus- 
trious inhabitants  have  to  defend  themselves  by  embankments  against 
the  sea,  from  the  inundations  of  which  they  have  often  suffered.  In 
the  year  860,  an  overwhelming  tide  drove  back  the  waters  of  the 
Hhine,  and  so  changed  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  what  was  once  the 
main  branch  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  Catwick  op  Rhyn,  some 
leagues  below  Leyden  ;  and  another  great  inundation,  Feb.  1290, 
covered  a  wide  extent  of  dry  land  with  the  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
This  last  calamity  was  in  the  reign  of  Flo&ence  IV.;  who  was  killed 
at  a  tournament  at  Nimeguen,  in  the  year  1234,  when  his  eldest  son 
William  II.,  the  future  King  of  the  Romans,  was  not  yet  seven 
years  old.  William,  after  his  death  (Jan.  1256),  was  succeeded,  as 
count  of  Holland  and  Zealand  and  lord  of  Friesland,  by  hb  son 
Florence  V.,  then  about  two  years  of  age  ;  that  prince  being  under 
the  guai'dianship  of  his  uncle  Florence,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  a  tournament,  March  1258.  Florence,  who  had  much  ability, 
subdued  the  Frieslanders,  and  recovered  bis  father's  bones  ;  but  he 
was  treacherous  and  lustful,  and  thus  provoked  some  of  his  nobles  to 
carry  him  off  when  hunting,  and  to  murder  him,  June  1296.  His 
only  surviving  child,  John  I.,  married  Elizabethy  the  daughter  of 
Edward  I.  of  England  ;  and,  dying  soon  afterwards,  Nov.  1299,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty.  Its  vacant  fiefs  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  younger  John  d'Avesnes,  count  of  Hainault,  whose 
mother  Alice  was  the  elder  sister  of  William,  king  of  the  Romans. 
Together  with  Hainault,  they  afterwards  became  the  property  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bavaria  ;  and  thence  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  from  whom  they  were  in- 
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ioDod  his  sovereignty  to  be  still  a  shadow.  He  was  defied 
bj  Margarety  countess  of  Flanders^  whom  he  had  sought 
to  deprive  of  her  rights  in  West  Zealand';  the  arch- 
bishops who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  were  among 
the  foremost  to  treat  him  with  insult ' ;  by  one  of  the 
citizens  of  Utrecht,  he  was  pelted  with  stones  in  the  open 
street ;  and  when  his  wife  was  stopped  on  the  highway 
by  Herman  Ritherg^  a  petty  knight  of  the  Palatinate,  he 
was  fain  to  pay  a  ransom  for  her.     Good  reason  had  he 

herited  by  the  Spanuh  bonse  of  Anstria. — William  of  Holland's 
younger  sister  was  Margaret,  countess  of  Henneberg,  a  Isdy  who  is 
said  to  have  refused  alms  to  a  poor  woman,  abusively  calling  her  an 
adulteress  ;  and  fabled  to  have  been  punished  by  bringing  forth,  on 
Good  Friday,  Biarch  1277,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  children  at 
a  birth,  of  which  litter  the  males  were  all  christened  John,  and  the 
females  Elizabeth.  As  the  year  began  on  Lady  Day,  if  she  had 
twins  on  the  26th  of  March,  she  had  then  as  many  children  as  there 
were  days  in  the  new  year  ;  and  a  silly  remark  of  this  kind  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  wonderful  tale. 

*  Margaret,  in  the  year  1248,  had  summoned  Florence,  then 
governing  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  to  do  homage  for  West  Zealand  ; 
and  on  his  refusal,  had  declared  war  against  him,  and  taken  him 
prisoner.  Although  the  quarrel  Was  made  up,  it  broke  out  again  in 
July  1252,  when  William  confiscated  some  of  her  fiefs,  and  granted 
them  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  d^Avana,  her  eldest  son  by  an 
annulled  marriage.  Her  sons  Guy  and  John  of  Dampierre  invaded 
Zealand,  and,  in  their  turn,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Florence,  near 
West  Kappel  (a  town  in  Walcheren,  now  swallowed  up  by  the  sea), 
July  12d3  ;  on  which  Margaret  called  for  the  help  of  France,  re- 
newing her  offer  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  St.  Lewis'  brother,  of  her  life 
interest  in  Hainault  Charles  entered  Hainanit  the  next  year ;  but 
was  not  successful  there  against  William.  All  these  disputes  were 
settled,  after  William's  death,  by  the  arbitration  of  St.  Lewis. 

'  In  the  year  1252,  the  men  of  the  archbishop  of  Treves  fell  upon 
a  body  of  William's  crossed  soldiers,  at  Coblentz,  and  slew  many  of 
them.  And  in  the  year  1254,  Gerard  of  Meotz  would  have  attacked 
him,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  the  Pope  ;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  even  wanted  to  bum  both  him  and  the  Pope's  legate,  in  the 
palace  of  Nenss. 
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to  give  his  sanction,  Nov.  1255,  to  the  League  o€  the 
Rhine  against  the  robber  nobles,  which  now  numbered 
sixty  cities,  and  was  headed  by  the  three  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors; and  this  was  almost  his  only  exercise  of  sovereignty. 
He  perished  in  a  small  war  with  the  men  of  West  Fries- 
land.  When,  as  he  was  on  •his  march,  he  got  upon  the 
ice,  near  Medenblik,  in  Holland,  Jan.  1256  ;  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  party  of  them,  and  slain,  while  his 
horse  was  floundering  in  a  half-frozen  swamp  which  had 
given  way  beneath  its  feet. 

Nearly  a  twelvemonth  passed  before  the  electors  were 
called  together  to  choose  another  king.     The  Pope  had 
forbidden  them  to  nominate  any  person  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Swabia ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  imperial 
domains  had  been  seized  upon  piece-meal  in  the  scramble 
at  the  end  of  Frederic's  reign,  none  of  the  German  princes 
cared  for   the  empty  title.      A  vain  Englishman  and  a 
scientific  Spaniard  were  foolish  enough  to  bid  for  it.     The 
English  candidate,  Richard,  the  well-known  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, was  declared  to  be  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  bought 
votes  of  several  electors,  who  had  been  shut  out  of  Frank- 
fort, Jan.  1257 ;  but  in  the  city  itself,  the  archbishop  of 
Treves  and  his  faction  at  length  gave  their  suffrages,  on 
Palm  Sunday  (April  1st),  to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  king  of 
Castille  and  Leon*.     Alfonso  was  never  allowed  by  his 

'  GrandBon  ef  Philip  of  Swabia,  see  vol.  i  pp.  408,  409,  note  S. 
The  archbishop  of  Treves  and  Albert  /.,  duke  of  Saxony,  got  into 
Frankfort  before  the  time  of  the  election,  and  shat  out  the  aidi- 
bishop  of  Cologne  and  liowis  the  Severe,  the  count  Palatine  ;  pre- 
tending to  be  afraid  of  their  armed  followers.  These  two  electors 
met  outside  the  walls,  and,  with  the  proxy  of  Gerard  of  Mentx, 
elected  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall ;  who  had  bound  himself  to  XBDsom 
the  archbishop,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Albert  the  Great, 
duke  of  Brunswic,  In  the  distribution  of  the  bribes,  Lewis  the 
Severe  had  an  additional  share  as  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria.  Alfonso's 
party  had  the  proxies  of  Brandenburg  (at  that  time  under  the  rule 
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people  to  go  in  search  of  a  phantom  sceptre,  though  he 
ohm  promised  to  undertake  the  expedition ;  hut  Richard, 
with  a  long  train  of  waggons,  laden  with  the  gold  which 
the  wealth  of  his  Cornish  mines  had  brought  him,  entered 
Aiz-la-Cbapelle  in  May,  and  was  crowned  with  his  wife 
Sanchia  of  Provence^  on  Ascension  Day,  by  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne. 

Richard  met  with  respect,  only  as  long  as  his  money 
lasted.  When  it  was  squandered,  which  was  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1259,  he  withdrew  to  England, 
with  only  a  few  followers,  to  get  a  fresh  supply.  Thrice 
did  he  afterwards  return  to  Germany.  Once,  for  a  few 
months,  in  the  year  1260.  Another  time,  in  the  year 
1262,  when  he  gave  king  Ottocar  investiture,  not  only  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  also  of  Austria  and  Styria. 
And  lastly,  in  the  year  1269,  when  he  married  Beatrice  of 
Falkenstein ',  and  held  a  great  diet,  at  Worms,  in  which 
the  princes  pledged  themselves  to  destroy  the  castles  of 
those  who  illegally  took  tolls  on  the  Rhine,  or  troubled 
the  public  peace :  he  then  went  back  to  England,  where 
he  died  at  Berkhamstead,  April  1271. 

Germany  had  now  ceased  to  be  an  empire.  It  was 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty  states  ^  and  the  nation 
was  still  further  weakened  by  the  custom,  already  become 

of  die  margraves  John  I,  and  Otho  III,)  and  of  Bohemia.  The  king 
<rf  Bohemia,  however,  certainly  took  the  part  of  Richard  afterwards ; 
ud  M  did  Otho  of  Brandenburg. 

'  This  third  wife  of  Richard  was  the  cousin  of  EngUbert  II,,  then 
uchbishop  of  Cologne. 

'  The  immunities  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  recognized  in 
1220,  and  those  of  the  secular  princes  m  1232,  by  two  edicts,  in 
vUch  Frederic  II.  bound  himself  not  to  levy  imperial  dues,  nor  to 
^ow  palatine  judges  to  intrude,  within  the  limits  of  their  domains. 
Northern  Germany  was  governed  by  the  code  of  the  Sachaempiegd 
(Saxon  Mirror),  and  Southern  Germany  by  that  of  the  Swaben^ 
^P*^  (Swabian  Mirror). 
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general  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  setting  aside  the 
claims  of  the  eldest  son,  and  dividing  the  principalities 
among  all  the  male  children '.  The  hearts  of  the  people, 
however,  still  yearned  to  be  united  under  a  common  sove- 
reign ;  the  electors,  now  an  exclusive  body,  were  unwil- 
ling to  lose  their  rights  ;  and  the  Pope  had  strongly  urged 
an  injunction  to  put  a  German  at  the  head  of  the  Empire. 
A  dfet  was  therefore  convened  at  Frankfort,  which  ended 
the  interregnum  by  giving  the  crown  to  Rodolf,  the  wise 
and  valiant,  but  not  too  powerful  count  of  Habsburg, 
Oct.  1273. 


SECTION  IX. 

THE    EARLY   CAPETIAN   KINGS   OP    FRANCE. 

A.  D.  987.  Hugh  Capet  beeomea  king  ofFranoe. 

988.  The  count  of  Poitiers  sets  Hugh  Capet  at  defiance. 

991.  Charles  of  Lomun  seized  hy  Hugh  Capet. 

992.  Brittany  becomes  a  duchy. 
996.  Hugh  Capet  dies. 

HuoH  Capet,  although  set  at  defiance  for  a  while  by 
the  count  of  Poitiers  and  other  nobles ',  seems  to  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  as  king  after  he  had  seized  and 
imprisoned  Charles  of  Lorrain.  He  united  the  duchy  of 
France  and  the  counties  of  Paris  and  Orleans   to  the 

'  In  some  instances,  brothers  would  govem  in  common.  Com- 
pacts were  also  made  by  which  no  part  of  the  divided  fief  was  to 
escheat  so  long  as  any  prince  of  the  family  remained.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  house  of  Brandenburg  returned  to  the  system 
of  primogeniture,  an  example  which  was  slowly,  but  uniyersaUy 
followed. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  see  voL  i  pp.  286, 
287. 
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crown ;  be  took  his  son  Robert  as  his  associate  * ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  more  than  once  checked  the  turbulence  of 
the  great  vassals.  Yet  even  with  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
lie  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  play  the  part  of  a  king. 
Such  feudatories  a^  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders  were  more  like  allies  than  subjects ;  and  in 
the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire,  he  had  very  little  autho- 
rity indeed  ^  He  died,  Oct.  996,  at  the  age  of  fifly-seven. 
For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  he  never  wore  his 
usurped  crown. 

This  king  made  Paris  his  abode.  In  his  reign,  Geoffrey  /., 
count  ofRennes  and  Nantes,  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of 
Brittany  •. 

A.D.    996.  Robert. 

998.  Robert,  being  exoommunicated,  divorces  Bertha. 
1003,  and  1005.  Robert  invades  Burgundy. 
1006.  Siege  of  Valenciennes. 
1015.  Prince  Henry  created  duke  of  Burgundy. 
1017.  Hugh,  Robert's  eldest  son,  crowned. 
1019.  Robert  visits  Rome.    Eudes  II.  gets  Champagne. 

*  Bobert  was  crowned  at  Orleans,  Jan.  988  ;  and  again  at  Rheims, 
in  the  year  991.  Until  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  early 
upetaan  kings  were  fain  to  secure  the  crown  to  their  successors  in 
their  lifetime. 

When  Addbert,  count  of  Pirigord,  in  a  war  with  William  of 
Poitiers  and  Eudet  I.  of  Blots,  styled  himself  count  of  Poitiers  and 
Toon ;  Hugh  Capet  sent  to  ask  who  had  made  him  a  count.  The 
"»wer  was, «  Who  made  thee  a  king ! " 

In  the  beginning  of  Hugh  Capet's  reign,  Brittany  was  divided 
^to  the  counties  of  Nantes,  Rennes,  and  Comouailles.  About  the 
year  990,  the  counts  of  Nantes  became  extinct,  and  their  dominions 
^^  acquired  by  Ckman  the  Tort,  count  of  Rennes :  who  fell,  in  his 
>eeond  battle  at  Conquireux  with  Fulk  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou, 
^fone  992 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Geoffbet  I.,  a  prince  who 
^'^  made  himself  paramount  in  Brittany.  Benedict,  the  count  of 
^^"^^^^iUes,  was  bishop  of  Quimper,  though  a  married  man ;  and  so 
'Mlus  son  after  him. 
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1021.  Hugh  rebels  against  bia  &ther. 

1023.  Conference  of  Robert  and  the  Emperor  Henry  II. 

1025.  Death  of  Hugh. 

1026.  Prince  Henry  crowned. 

1030.  Rebellion  of  Robert's  sons. 

1031.  Death  of  king  Robert. 

Robert,  who  was  a  meek  and  pious  prince  ^  gladly  got 
rid  of  his  father's  only  quarrel  with  the  Church,  by  re- 
leasing Arnulf,  the  captive  archbishop  of  Rheiras.  He 
thus  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  keep  his  wife  Bertha,  the 
dowager- countess  of  Blois,  who  was  within  the  wide  range 
of  the  forbidden  degrees  * :  but,  to  his  dismay,  Pope 
Gregory  V,  decreed,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
998,  that  he  was  to  quit  his  wife ;  and  that  they  were  both 
of  them  to  do  penance  for  seven  years.  Although  he 
lay  under  an  excommunication,  he  still  tried  to  hold  out; 
yet  only  for  a  very  short  time,  being  ill  fitted  to  carry  on 
such  a  contest.  So  he  put  away  Bertha,  and  hastily 
married  Constance  of  Thoulouse  ',  a  woman  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  for  her  badness  of  heart. 

His  uncle  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  died  child- 
less, Oct.  1002,  Robert  claimed  the  fief  which  had  become 

7  Being  musical,  as  well  as  devout,  Robert  would  sing  in  the 
quire :  he  also  composed  some  of  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Romish 
Church.  He  gave  alms  profusely  to  the  poor  ;  and  would  even  let 
thieves  escape  who  were  plundering  him,  as  they  were  more  in  want 
than  he  was  I  To  save  souls  from  the  punishment  which  awaited 
perjury,  the  simple-hearted  prince  would  administer  oaths  on  reti* 
quaries  which  really  contained  no  relics. 

'  Bertha  was  daughter  of  Conrad  the  Pacific,  king  of  Burgundyi 
and  of  MatUda,  the  child  of  Lewis  d'Outremer,  by  Gerberga,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Hugh  the  Great's  wife  Hedwiga  (see  voL  i.  p*  278) 
note  5).  Robert  had  also  been  godfather  to  one  of  her  six  childreD. 
He  had  married  her,  in  the  year  995,  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  Eudes  I.  of  Blois. 

•  Daughter  of  count  WULiam  IIL,  TailU/er,  and  Arpada  of 
u^fifotf  ;  so  that  Fulk  Nerra  was  the  head  of  her  mother's  family* 
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raesot  He  found  himself  opposed  by  the  adopted  stepson 
of  the  late  duke ' ;  on  which  he  called  in  the  help  of 
Richard  IL  of  Normandy y  and  twice  invaded  Burgundy 
without  success.  It  was  no(  until  ten  years  after  his  second 
failure,  that  he  coidd  get  possessicm  of  the  duchy  ;  which 
was  then  granted  by  him,  in  the  year  1015,  to  his  third 
son  Henry, 

In  the  year  1006,  when  Baldwin  IV. ^  covait  of  Flanders^ 
had  surprised  Valenciennes,  and  was  besi^ed  in  that  town 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  who  had  taken  up  the  cause 
of  an  injured  vassal ;  Robert  joined  the  camp  of  the 
assailants,  and  gained  no  glory,  as  they  were  beaten  off', 
V^ith  the  Emperor  he  was  always  friendly.  Not  long 
before  that  monarch  died,  he  met  him  for  the  last  time, 
Aug.  1023,  at  Ivoy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chier  ;  and  there 
a  conference  took  place.  Eudes  II.  of  Blois,  Bertha's 
eldest  son,  who  had  forced  the  French  king  to  let  him  have 
the  succession  to  the  county  of  Champagne,  in  the  year 
1019,  and  had  claims  to  the  reversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries,  of  which  the  Emperor  had  got  himself  named  the 
heir;  was  then  an  object  of  dread,  though  as  yet  his  power 
had  been  somewhat  checked  by  his  feuds  with  Fulk  Nerra, 
the  bold  and  wicked  count  of  Anjou ',  by  whom  he  was 

^  Otho- William,  count  of  Burgundy,  (see  p.  47,  note  2,)  whose 
mother  Gerberga  had  married  Henry.  When  he  gave  up  the 
straggle,  perhaps  foreseeing  the  chance  of  a  war  with  the  Emperor 
H«nry  II.,  whom  Rodolf  the  Sluggard,  the  Burgundian  king,  had 
ittmed  his  heir  ;  he  made  a  very  advantageous  peace. 

'  The  count  of  Flanders,  however,  soon  afterwards  made  peace 
with  the  Emperor. 

*  Fulk  Nerra  (the  Black],  who  is  said  to  have  murdered  his  first 
wife,  was  a  thorough  ruffian,  but  a  superstitious  one.  He  went  thrice 
to  the  Holy  Land.  When,  by  order  of  the  mad  Egyptian  caliph 
Hofcem,  he  was  not  allowed  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  unless  he 
defiled  it ;  he  hid  a  bladder  filled  with  white  wine  abpot  his  person, 
^^  by  pressing  it,  deceiyed  the  Saracens !    At  his  last  pilgrimage. 
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oDce  signally  beaten  on  tbe  hard-fought  field  of  Pontlevoi, 
July  1016. 

Fulk  was  a  near  kinsman  and  a  great  ally  of  Queen 
Constance.   It  was  he  who  had  sent  her  the  twelve  knights 
by  whom,  when  the  king  was  hunting,  Hugh  de  Beauvais 
was  murdered  at  his  feet ;  the  ill-starred  favourite  having 
encouraged    his    master's   yearnings   after    the    divorced 
Bertha  *.     Much  trouble  did  Constance  and  her  children 
give  Robert.     In  the  year  1021,  Hugh^  his  eldest  son, 
(who  had  been  anointed  king,  June  1017}  when  about  ten 
years  old,)  wanted  to  reign  in  good  earnest ;  and  having 
fled  from  court,  and  pillaged  the  royal  domains  for  a  while, 
was  harboured  by   Eudes   II.     He   was  soon   forgiven. 
Three  years  afterwards,  Robert  refused  for  this  prince  and 
for  himself  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  when  the  Em- 
peror Henry  was  dead;  being  likewise  deterred  by  the 
energy  of  Conrad  the  Salic  from  recovering  for  France 
tbe  kingdom  of  Lorrain.     The  death  of  Hugh,  Sept.  1025, 
was  the  next  untoward  event  which  disturbed  his  peace. 
It  brought  on  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession :  for  EudeSf 
the  next  brother,  was  too  weak-minded  to  reign ;  and  the 
queen  was  for  passing  also  over  Henry,  whom  she  hated, 
and  giving  the  throne  to  her  youngest  son  Robert,     After 
much  delay,  Henry  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  on  Whitsun- 
day, May  1027  ^,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  settled  that 
Robert  was  to  have  Burgundy ;    and  so  the  storm  which 

he  had  himself  dragged  thither  half-naked,  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck  ;  and  his  two  servants  scourged  him  for  his  sins,  while  he  cried 
out,  **  Lord  I  spare  thy  servant  Fulk,  the  traitor,  the  perjured  Fulk !" 

*  More  than  a  dozen  years  afterwards,  when  Robert  visited  Rome, 
in  the  summer  of  1019, — on  which  occasion  he  offered  one  of  his 
h}-mns  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's, — ^it  was  thought  that  he  stiU  wished 
to  have  the  divorce  annulled. 

'  Fulk  of  Anjou  and  Eudes  of  Champagne,  who  had  lately  been 
reconciled,  were  the  only  great  vassals  who  were  present  at  the 
election  and  coronation. 
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wu  brooding  was  lulled  for  a  while.  Such,  however,  was 
the  insolence  of  Constance,  that  not  only  Henry,  but  even 
her  &vourite  Robert,  were  both  of  them  goaded  into  re- 
bellioD,  in  the  year  1030  ;  the  former  seizing  his  father's 
casde  at  Dreux,  and  the  latter  ta'king  up  arms  in  Bur- 
gundy. .  King  Robert  marched  thither,  and  obliged  the 
young  duke  to  sue  for  peace,  while  Henry  was  reconciled 
by  means  of  Robert  /.,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was 
already  renowned  as  an  arbitrator  of  feuds'.  His  cares 
were  about  to  end.  He  died  of  a  fever,  at  Melun, 
July  1031,  and  (like  Hugh  Capet)  was  buried  at  St. 
Denys. 

Robert's  reign  was  a  time  of  progress.  The  building  of 
several  fine  churches  gave  an  impulse  to  art,  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  chivalry  began  to  refine  and  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  higher  classes  ^     The  iron  tyranny  which 

*  Robert  I.,  who  had  become  duke  of  Normandy  on  the  death  of 
bis  brother  Richard  III.,  whom  he  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  ; 
bad  jnst  restored  Baldwin  of  f*lander8,  and  reconciled  him  to  his  son 
Baldwin  de  Lille  hy  whom  he  had  been  driven  ou^.  Young  Baldwin 
had  been  instigated  by  hn  haughty  wife  Adela,  king  Robert's  daughter 
and  the  widow  of  Richard  III.  of  Normandy. 

'  The  germ  of  Chivalry  may  be  traced  in  the  old  barbarian 
solemnity  of  investing  the  youthful  warrior  with  arms.  The  cabcUlarii 
(chevaliers  or  cavaliers)  became  a  distinct  order  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagpe,  the  rich  alodialists  and  the  better  class  of  feudal  tenants 
being  bound  to  serve  on  horseback  ;  and  by  degrees  the  sons  of  the 
poorer  gentry  would  enter  the  service  of  some  powerful  lord,  and 
share  in  the  honours  of  the  territorial  knights,  or  horsemen.  As  such 
men  were  the  most  highly  trained,  their  wealthier  rivals  were  at  last 
ashamed,  and  in  fact  afraid,  to  appear  either  in  the  hall  or  in  the 
field  u  knights  until  they  were  fully  able  to  play  their  pari.  Grentle 
yoaths  were  therefore  sent  to  the  houses  of  persons  of  higher  rank 
than  their  fathers,  to  be  taught  manly  and  martial  exercises  ;  first  as 
P^  or  varlets,  when  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and 
^rwards  as  etquires  (^cuyers,  shield  bearers).  In  the  castles  of 
and  princes^  they  learned  to  be  courteous,  and  to  have  know- 
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enthralled  soul  and  body,  was  no  longer  borne  witb  the 
patience  of  despair ;  but  we  now  hear  of  peasants  rising 

ledge  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  chivalry  was  a  school  of  refinemeat  in 
which  the  true  hearing  of  a  gentleman  was  acquired.  The  influence 
of  the  fair  sex  tended  much  towards  this.  The  respect  in  which 
women  were  held  hy  the  Northmen  and  Glermans,  had  been  Buatained 
by  the  spirit  of  Christtaaity  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  worship  of  &e  Vivgin 
Mary,  and  the  honour  paid  to  abbesses  as  dignitaries  of  the  Chnreh^ 
circnmstanoes  which  insensibly  had  immense  weight. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades  made  chividry  religious.     The 
knight  was  exhorted  to  do  battle  for  the  foith  against  infidels  ;  to 
protect  the  Church  ;  to  be  the  champion  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
of  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  to  be  modest, 
chaste,  and  courteous.    When  the  esquire  was  dubbed  a  knight^— -en 
which  occasion,  a  blow,  or  a  stroke  on  the  neck  (eolte)  with  a  sword, 
was  given  him,  to  remind  him  of  these  engagements ;  just  as  a  lout  is 
now  bumped  against  the  parish  boundary,  that  he  may  not  forget  it, 
— he  had  previously  to  watch  and  pray  fasting  whole  nights  in  a 
church,  and  to  be  purified  in  a  bath  ;  and  his  sword  was  blessed  by 
priests.  The  knightly  virtues  were  loyalty  (fidelity  to  engagements)  ; 
courteousness ;  liberality ;  and  gallantry,  which  word  implied  both 
valour  and  devotion  to  the  fair.    But  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
were  too  often  alloyed  by  laxity  of  morals,  even  the  marriage-vow 
being  broken ;  and  by  an  insolent  contempt  for  all  who  were  not 
priests  or  gentlemen.    Emulation  was  kept  up  by  the  well-rewarded 
praises  of  minstrels  ;  by  the  smiles  of  the  ladies,  whose  favours  were 
proudly  worn  in  the  hottest  fray  ;  and  by  tournaments  and  jousts,  in 
which  displays  of  skill  and  prowess,  the  weapons  were  usually  of  a 
less  deadly  kind,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  knights  was  restrained  by 
rules  said  to  have  been  devised,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centniy, 
by  Godfrey  of  PreuUly.    Originally,  any  knight  might  confer  the 
order,  and  not  sovereigns  alone  ;  and  whoever  was  knighted  in  any 
country  had  his  rank  and  privileges  allowed  him  throughout  all 
Christendom.    The  gilded  spurs  and  the  colour  of  scarlet  were  the 
badges  of  knighthood ;  the  hacking  off  of  the  spurs  with  a  cleaver 
being  also  the  ceremony  by  which  the  recreant  was  degraded. — Of 
course,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  progress  of  military 
science  lessened  the  importance  of  the  horsemen  armed  at  all  points, 
and  chivalry  fell  into  decay.    (For  the  distinction  between  a  knight 
4or  and  knight  banneret,  see  First  Series,  p.  181,  note  7*) 
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against  their  lords  ',  and  of  the  growth  of  startling  heresies 
which  betokened  an  honest,  but  misguidedf  zeal  to  do  away 
with  the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Church '. 

A.D.  1031.  Hennf  J.— War  with  Robert 

1032   Robert  eonfirmed  as  duke  of  Bargnndy.    Constance 
dies. 

1033.  Conrad  the  Salic  crowned  king  of  Aries. 

1034.  Elides  II.  makes  peace  with  Robert. 

1035.  Death  of  Robert  of  Normandy. 
1037.  Endes  II.  slain. 

1041.  Geofflrey  Martel  defeats  the  counts  of  Champagne  and 

Blois.     Eades  imprisoned. 
1047.  Battle  of  Val  des  Dmies. 
1051.  Henry  marries  Anne  of  Russia. 

1053.  War  with  Normandy.    Siege  of  Arques. 

1054.  Battle  of  Mortemer. 

1055.  County  of  Sens  annexed. 

1058.  Last  irruption  into  Normandy. 

1059.  Peace  with  Normandy.    Philip  crowned. 
lOeO.  Death  of  Henry  I. 

Hekrt  I.,  who  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  began  to  reign,  was  quickly  driven  from  his  throne  by 
Constance ;  Eudes  of  Champagne,  Fulk  Nerra,  and  the 
count  of  Flanders  having  joined  with  her  in  upholding 
the  pretensions  of  prince  Robert.     He  fled  to  the  court  of 

'  In  the  year  of  Robert's  accession,  tUbre  was  a  revolt  of  the 
peasants  throughout  Normandy.  They  had  meetings  in  which  they 
chose  delegates  for  a  general  assembly ;  but  when  it  was  held,  it  was 
dispersed  by  an  armed  force  sent  out  by  duke  Richard  II.  The 
delegates  who  were  seized,  had  their  hands,  and  feet  cut  off,  and  the 
rest  of  the  peasants  were  frightened  into  submission. 

'  At  a  council  at  Orleans,  in  the  year  1022,  two  priests  and  eleven 
of  their  followers  were  convicted  of  Manicheism,  having  been  de- 
nounced by  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy.  King  Robert  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  was  well  seconded  by  his  wife  Constance  ; 
who  with  a  stick  beat  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Stephen,  her  former  con- 
feasor,  as  he  was  walkiiig  to  his  doom  at  the  head  of  the  victims. 
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Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  who  lent  him  a  body  of 
good  troops  S  with  which  he  returned,  and  so  gained  ground 
upon  his  foes,  that  Constance,  by  Fulk's  advice,  gave  in. 
Shortly  after  she  had  come  to  terms,  her  restless  life  ended, 
July  1032.  Her  darling  Robert  had  been  confirmed  in 
his  diichy,  and  was  the  founder  of  that  First  Capetian 
House  of  Burgundy,  from  the  younger  branch  of  which  all 
the  royal  dynasties  of  Portugal  were  offshoots  '.     In  the 

1  For  this  service,  Robert  had  the  feudal  superiority  oyer  the 
French  Vexin.  (The  rest  of  the  Vexin,  of  which  Rouen  was  the  chief 
town,  was  Norman.)  After  Robert's  death,  its  count,  who  was 
vassal  and  advocate  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  returned  to  the 
allegiance  of  France. 

*  Robert,  the  Old,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  succeeded,  in  the  year 
1075,  by  Hugh  I.,  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  his  deceased  son 
Henry,    As  early  as  the  year  1078,  the  devout  Hugh,  having  lost 
his  wife,  withdrew  into  the  monastery  of  Clugny  (of  which  his  great 
uncle  St,  Hugh  was  abbot)  and  gave  up  the  duchy  to  ha  brother,  the 
robber  duke,  Eudes  I.,  Bord;  who  fought  in  Spain  against  the  Moon, 
and  died  in  Palestine,  whither  he  had  gone  to  aid  the  Crusaders 
(a.d.  1102).     Henry,  the  youngest  brother,  remained  in  Spain,  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Castille  :  he  wu  oreated  count  of  Portugal, 
and  became  the  father  of  Alfonso  Henry,  the  firtt  king  of  Portugal. 
Eudes'  great-grandson,  Hugh  III.,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1193,  had,  besides  his  successor,  Eudes  III.,  and  Alexander 
(founder  of  the  house   of  Montaign,  of  which  the  two   younger 
branches  were  Sombernon,  the  heiress  of  which  married  into  the 
family  of  Villars,  and  Couches,  extinct  in  1470),  another  son,  named 
Andrew  ;  who,  in  right  of  his  mother  Beatrice,  was  dauphin  of  Vienne, 
and  whose  male  line  ended  in   his  grandson   John,   Oct.    1281. 
Eudes  III.  was  the  grandfather  of  Robert  II. :  who  died  in  the  year 
1306,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Hugh  V.  ;  after  whom 
came  his  second  son,   Eudes  IV.,  in  the  year  1315.    Eudes  IV. 
married  Jane  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Long  and  Jane 
of  Artois ;  and  when  his  wife's  mother  died,  Jan.  1330,  he  got  the 
counties  of  Artois  and  Burgundy  :  his  son  Philip,  who  died  before 
him,  was  the  father  of  Philip  de  Rouvre,  the  last  duke  of  the  first 
house  and  the  youthful  husband  of  Margaret,  heiress  of  Flanders. 
On  the  death  of  Philip  de  Roavre^  Nov.  1361,  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
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year  1034,  Eudes  likewise  agreed  to  make  peace'.     He 
was  still  endeavouring  to  dispute  the  cr«wn  of  Aries  with 
Conrad  the  Salic,  who  had  lately  overrun  Champagne  and 
iiad  thus  forced  him  to  renounce  his  claims;  and  when 
that  emperor  offended  the  Milanese  hy  arresting  arch- 
bishop Eribert,  he   closed  in  with  their  offer  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  lost  his  life  while  invading  Lorrain, 
Nov.  1037.     As  his  dominions  were  divided  between  his 
sons, — Theobald  being  count  of  Blois,  and  Stephen,   of 
Champagne, — the  dangerous  power  of  a  rising  family  was 
gready  weakened. 

Henry's  reign  had  inauspiciously  opened  with  three 
years  of  frightful  famine,  during  which  several  persons 
were  burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  in  the  rage  of  their 
hunger.  Somewhat  later,  a  new  disease  started  up,  a 
sort  of  contagious  wild- fire,  which  continued  its  ravages  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  The  sufferings  of  the  times  so  far 
softened  men's  hearts,  that  several  councils  were  held  in 
the  year  1035,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
feuds  by  proclaiming  the  "  Peace  of  God ;"  which  being 
too  stringent  a  measure,  was  ill  kept,  and  was  therefore 

gondy  was  claimed  by  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Nayarre,  whose 
gnndmother  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Lewis  the  Hutin,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  duke  Robert  II.  ;  but  John  II.  of  France,  the 
son  of  Jane,  the  third  daughter,  seized  it,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
one  degree  nearer  in  descent  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  gave  it 
^  his  youngest  son  Philip  the  Bold.  Artois  and  the  county  of 
Burgundy  then  fell  into  the  possession  of  Margc^rety  the  dowager 
countess  of  Flandert ;  who  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Long  and  Jane  of  Artois,  and  also  the  grandmother  of  duke  Philip's 
Widow,  by  whom  they  were  eventually  inherited. 

'  He  gave  up  to  the  king  the  half  of  the  city  of  Sens  with  which 
Constance  had  purchased  his  aid.  The  county  of  Sens  was  after- 
wards annexed  to  the  crown,  in  the  year  1055,  on  the  death  of  the 
^'feligious  count  Reginald  IL,  called  **  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  whom 
Glides  had  formerly  restored,  when  king  Robert  had  driven  him  out 
(A.D.  1016). 
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wisely  modified,  six  years  afterwards,  when  the  ''  Trace 
of  God  "  was  established  ^.  The  vain,  weak  king  would 
not  hear  of  it  in  his  own  dominions. 

Besides  Eudes  of  Champagne,  two  of  the  most  powerful 
vassals  in  France  were  now  no  longer  among  the  living. 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  had  died  in  the  Holy  Land, 
July  1035,  having  gone  thither  on  a  pilgrimage  to  atone 
for  his  sins ;  and  the  grim  old  ruffian,  Fulk  Nerra, 
when  just  returned  from  his  last  journey  to  the  East,  June 
1040,  was  called  away  from  this  world.  Both  of  these 
warriors  had  sons  who  were  worthy  of  them.  The  child 
of  Robert — William  the  Bastardy  the  future  conqueror  of 
England — was  left  in  early  boyhood  with  a  doubtftil  tide; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1047,  when,  with  Henry's 
aid,  he  overcame  his  kinsman  and  vassal  Guy^  count  of 
Brionne^  at  the  Val  des  Dunes,  that  he  could  quell  the 
haughty  barons  who  at  last  had  risen,  almost  to  a  man, 
against  him'.  That  struggle  was  often  renewed;  but 
the  rebels  had  always  to  yield  to  the  iron  will  of 
their  fierce  ruler*.      Geoffrey  Mariely   Fulk's  ondudful 

*  In  some  of  the  proyinees,  officers  of  peace  were  appointed. 

'  William  had  at  first  a  steady  friend  in  his  guardian  Alan^  duke 
of  BrUUtny,  who  had  become  his  father's  Yassal.  That  doke  is 
thought  to  have  heen  poisoned  by  the  Normans,  Oct.  1040 ;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  barons,  regardless  of  the  oaths  which  they  had 
taken  at  Robert's  bidding,  had  yeiy  much  their  own  way,  until 
William  became  older  and  displayed  an  energy  which  alanned 
them»  Guy,  count  of  Brionne,  whose  claims  they  supported,  was  a 
younger  son  of  AUce  (or  Judith),  the  daughter  of  Duke  Richard  !!• 
and  the  wife  of  RegiiMidy  count  of  Burgundy  (Otho-William's  sue- 
cesser).  When  beaten  in  the  field,  he  was  besieged  in  one  of  his 
castles,  and  forced  by  hunger  to  give  up  his  Norman  county. 

'  He  was  fierce  indeed.  When  he  surprised  Alen^on,  during  * 
war  with  Geofifrey  Martel,  he  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  tbiity- 
six  of  the  garrison,  because  he  had  been  called  a  bastard,  and  skutf 
bad  been  beaten  to  remind  him  of  his  mother's  father  the  **  Tanner." 
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heir',  had,  as  count  of  Venddine,  already  distinguished  him* 
kKou  the  Moody  fi^d  of  St.  Joum,  near  Moncontour,  where 
WilUam  the  Fat,  count  of  Poitiers,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
became  his  captive,  Sept.  1034 :  he  now  did  king  Henry 
good  service,  when,  in  the  year  1041,  the  sons  of  Eudes  of 
Champagne  refused  to  do  homage,  and  wanted  to  place 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  half-witted  Eudes  of  France. 
In  this  war,  Henry  got  Eudes  into  his  power  and  shut  him 
up  for  a  while  in  a  keep  at  Orleans,  Rodolf,  count  oiValois, 
a  leader  of  the  rebels,  meeting  with  a  similar  fate ;  and 
Geoffrey,  after  besieging  Tours  for  a  twelvemonth,  gained 
one  of  his  brilliant  victories,  at  Noet,  Aug.  1042,  Stephen 
11*,  count  ofChampagn!  being  put  to  flight,  and  his  brother 
Theobald  III.,  count  of  Blois,  taken  prisoner.  The  latter  had 
to  yield  up  Tours  as  his  ransom.  Six  years  later,  Geoffrey 
attacked  William  of  Normandy :  but  though  DomfVont  and 
Alen^on  were  betrayed  to  him,  he  quickly  lost  them,  and 
the  whole  enterprise  miscarried. 

Henry  I.  had  beai  affianced  to  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Conrad  the  Salic;  and,  after  her  death,  he  seems  to 
have  married  another  Matilda,  the  niece  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  III. '.     When  she  also  died,  leaving  him  childless, 

^n  he  hesrd  that  MiMtUda  <^  Flanders  (Baldwin  de  Lille's  daughter, 
hy  whom  he  had  been  refused)  had  said  that  she  would  never  marry 
a  bastard ;  he  rode  to  Lille,  and  revenged  himself  on  the  young  lady 
hy  dragging  her  along  the  ground,  and  trampling  her  under  foot. 
Soon  after  this,  he  got  her  to  be  his  wife  ! 

'  Geoffrey  Martel  was  always  rebelling  against  his  father.  In  the 
7«Kr  1036,  he  had  been  obliged  to  crawl  some  miles  with  a  saddle  on 
'^iB  back,  to  ask  the  old  man's  pardon.  He  was  then  count  of 
vend6iQe,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  half-siBter  Adda 
(whose  unhappy  mother  was  the  first  wife  of  Fulk) ;  but  in  the 
year  lOdO,  he  aUowed  her  disinherited  son,  Fulk  L^Oiton,  to 
We  it. 

*  The  first  Matilda  died  unmarried  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1034. 
^e  second  died  in  fnance,  in  the  year  1044,  a  few  months  after  her 
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he  thought  of  seeking  the  blessing  of  heaven  by  choosing 
a  bride  to  whom  he  could  not  possibly  be  akin.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1051,  he  wedded  a  Russian  princess, 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  czar  Jaroalaus;  and  thus  became 
the  father  of  three  sons,  Philip^  Robert,  and  Hugh  %  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  on  Whitsunday, 
May  1059,  when  about  six  years  old. 

When  Godfrey  the  Bearded  had  formed  a  league  against 
the  Emperor,  in  the  year  1047  S  Henry  kept  aloof,  altliough 
tempted  by  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Lorrain.  But  the 
king's  pride  was  at  last  hurt,  when  the  Germans  ravaged 
the  territories  of  his  vassal,  the  count  of  Flanders;  so 
much  so,  that  at  a  conference  af  Ivoy  (a.d.  1056),  he 
bitterly  reproached  Henry  III.,  and  even  put  forth  his 
right  to  have  Lorrain.  After  all  this  bluster,  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  sneaked  away  during  the  night.  Hardly 
less  inglorious  were  his  wars  with  William  of  Normandy, 
whom  he  had  begun  to  look  upon  with  jealous  fear'. 
William,  count  of  Arques,  the  duke's  rebel  uncle,  was  but 

only  daughter,  who  was  not  yet  five  years  old.  The  whole  of  Henry's 
private  history  is  very  obscure  ;  and  yarious  dates,  ranging  from 
1032  to  1051,  are  given  for  his  last  marriage. 

'  Robert  died  young  ;  but  Hugh  the  Great  so  well  known  as  a 
leader  of  the  First  Crusade,  became  count  of  Vermandais  and 
Yalois,  in  the  year  1080 ;  his  wife  Adelaide  being  the  heiress  of  her 
father,  Heribert  IV,,  count  of  Vermandais,  and  (after  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law  Simon)  of  VaJUm,  her  brother  Eudee  having  been 
disinherited.  Rodolf  II.,  the  grandson  of  the  Great  Count,  died  a 
leper,  in  the  year  1167,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Isabella, 
the  first  wife  of  Philip  of  Alsatia,  count  of  Flanders.  That  lady  also 
died  childless,  March,  1183 ;  on  which  £LEANOB,her  youngest  sister 
(whose  fourth  husband  was  Mattkew,  count  ofBeaumoni),  claimed  his 
fiefs.  She  was  content,  however,  to  give  them  up  to  Philip  Angostos, 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  have  Valois  for  life. 

1  For  an  account  of  Godfrey's  rebellions,  see  pp.  17, 18.* 
*  Yet  William  was  now  his  nephew  by  marriage,  Matilda  of 
Flanders  being  the  daughter  of  AdeU  of  France. 
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feebly  supported,  when  he  stood  a  siege  in  his  castle,  which 
lie  iiad  recovered  by  means  of  French  gold  ;  and  the  next 
year,  Feh.  1054,  Henry,  who  actually  took  the  field  with 
Geoffrey  M artel,  retreated  without  striking  a  blow,  having 
heard  that  an  army,  of  which  his  poor  brother  Eudes  had 
the  nominal  comtnand,  had  been  surprised  and  routed,  at 
Mortemer,  by  Robert,  count  of  Eu.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  of  inactivity,  he  was  ^^ed  on  by  Geoffrey  Martel 
to  make  another  irruption  into  Normandy  ;  but  as  he  was 
returning,  half  his  men  were  cut  off  in  an  ambuscade. 
Nothing  more  was  done :  for  when  he  was  about  to  have 
his  son  crowned,  he  thought  it  best  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
most  powerful  of  his  vassals.  The  second  summer  after  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  Henry  I.  sickened  and  died,  Aug. 
1060*. 

A.B.  1060.  PhUip  L    Baldwin  de  Lille  regent.    Geoffrey  Martel 
dies. 

1062.  The  queen-dowager  marries  the  count  of  Yalois.' 

1063.  William  of  Normandy  conquers  Maine. 

1066.  The  Norma/M  conquer  En^nd, 

1067.  Death  of  Baldwin  de  Lille. 

1068.  Fulk  IV.  sole  count  of  Anjou  ;  the  Gatinais  annexed. 
1070— 1072.  War  with  Rohert  the  Frisian. 

1075.  Philip  quarrels  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
1077.  The  French  Vexin  annexed. 

1087.  William  the  Conqueror  burns  Mantes. 

1088.  Kaymond  of  St.  Gilles  becomes  count  of  Thoulouse. 
1092.  Philip  marries  Bertrada  and  puts  away  Bertha. 

1094.  Councils  of  Rheims  and  Autun. 

1095.  Council  of  Clermont ;  the  Pope  excommunicates  Philip. 
1097.  Philip  absolved.    War  with  WiUiam  Rufus. 

1099.  Prince  Lewis  associated  as  king. 

1100.  Council  of  Poitiers.    Purchase  of  Bourges. 

'  The  summer  being  very  hot,  the  sick  king  chose  to  drink,  though 
'<vbiddeD  by  his  physician  on  account  of  some  medicine  which  he 
luui  taken. 

2n(J  Ser, — vol.  n.  h 
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A.  D.  1101.  H^ie  de  la  Fl^che  returns  to  Maine.    Activity  of 
Lewis. 
1102.  Bertrada  plots  against  Lewis. 
1104.  Philip  finally  absolved.    Montlh^ry  annexed. 

1106.  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  killed.    Philip  visits  Fulk.— Battle 

of  Tenchebray. 

1107.  Council  of  Troyes.    War  with  Guy  of  Rocbefort. 

1108.  Death  of  Philip  L 

Philip  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  left  under  the 
care  of  his  father's  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Flanders*; 

*  The  counts  of  Flanders  were  descended  from  Baldwin  I.,  Brat 
de  Fer ;  who^  in  the  year  862,  carried  off  Judith,  the  widow  of 
Ethelwolf  of  England  and  afterwards  the  incestuous  bride  of  Ethel- 
bald,  and  was  allowed  by  her  father,  Charles  the  Bald,  to  marry  her, 
being  also  confirmed  as  count.    Baldwin  (V.)  de  Lille't  son,  Baldwiit 
Yl.,  de  Mont  (the  second  husband  of  Richilda,  the    heiress  of 
Rainier  V^  count  of  Hainault),  united  Hainault  to  Flanders  for  a 
while  ;  but  when  he  died,  July  1070,  his  eldest  cbild,  Arnulf  III., 
had  Flanders,  and  Hainault  was  secured  to  Baldwin,  his  younger 
son.     Amulf  III.  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bavinchoven,  Feb.  1071,  and 
Flanders  was  seized  by  his  uncle,  Robert  I.,  the  Frisianf  the  brother 
of  Baldwin  de  Mons.    On  the  death  of  Robert's  grandson  Baldwm 
Vll.,  June  1119,  it  was  bequeathed  to  Charles  I.  of  Denmark,  the 
child  of  Robert's  daughter  Adda  and  her  first  husband,  the  mur- 
dered Canute  lY. ;  and  when  Charles  was  slain  in  a  church  at 
Bruges,  March   1127,  it  was  granted  by  the  king  of  France  to 
William  Clito,  duke  Robert  of  Normandy's  son,  in  right  of  bis 
descent  from  Matilda  of  Flanders.    William's  harshness,  and  the 
active  enmity  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  caused  his  claims  to  be  dis- 
puted ;  so,  while  he  was  besieging  one  of  his  rivals  at  Alost,  he  wis 
mortally  wounded,  July  1128.    A  new  dynasty  was  then  founded 
by  that  rival,  Diedrich  (or  Thierry)  of  Altatia ;  whose  father, 
Piedrich  II.,  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  son  of  Gerard  of  Alsatia,  bad 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  Gertrude,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Robert  the  Frisian.    Philip  of  Alsatia,  count  Diedrich's  son,  died 
of  the  plague  at  Acre,  June  llDl  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Marqaret,  countess  of  HainatUt,  and  her  husband  Baldwin.    Their 
son,   Baldwin  IX.,  afterwards  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
inherited  Flanders  from  his  mother,  Nov.  1194,  and  HMnaultfrom 
his  father,  Dec.  1195;  and  on  his  death,  in  the  year  1206^  these 
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at  whose  death,  Sept.  1067,  he  was  allowed  to  govern 
aJone,  when  hardly  fourteen.  The  chief  events,  while 
Baldwin  de  Lille  had  the  wardship  of  his  nephew,  were 
the  death  of  Geoffrey  Martel,  Nov.  1060 ;  the  marriage 
of  the  widowed  queen  Anne  to  Rodolf,  count  of  Valois,  in 
the  year  1062 ' ;  the  reduction  of  the  county  of  Maine  by 

ponessioDs  passed  to  his  elder  daughter,  Jane.  She  became  the 
irifeof  Fbr&and  (Ferdinand),  a  son  of  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal,-— it 
was  he  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Bouyines, — and  also  of  Thomas 
dSatoy,  a  son  of  Thomas,  count  of  Savoy  and  maternal  uncle  of  the 
qoeen  of  St.  Lewis.  As  she  died  childless,  Dec.  1244,  her  widowed 
Mter,  Maroabet  II.,  ruled  in  her  stead. 

The  reign  of  Margaret  was  remarkable  for  the  feuds  between  the 
D^Avesnes  and  the  Dampierres,  the  children  of  her  two  marriages. 
(See  also  p.  129,  note  6.)  It  was  twice  settled  by  St.  Lewis  that  the 
former  should  be  heirs  of  Hainault,  and  the  latter  of  Flanders  ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  she  died,  Feb.  1280,  Gut  of  Dampierre  was  left 
Bttster  of  Flanders.  This  count,  who  was  treacherously  imprisoned 
by  Philip  the  Fair,  was  the  father  of  Robert  III.  de  Bithune  ;  whose 
second  wife  was  Violantej  heiress  of  Newn  and  widow  of  John 
TVutoft  of  France  (St  Lewis's  son).  Robert  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  Sept.  1322  ;  and  after  him  came  his  grandson  Lewis  I., 
wnnt  of  Nevers,  and  his  great-grandson,  Lewis  II.,  de  Male,  the 
*tter  of  whom  died  in  January  1384,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
^ghter  Margaret  and  her  second  husband,  Philip  the  BM, 
uake  of  Burgundy.  Flanders  subsequently  became,  for  a  long  time, 
P^  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  battle-field  of 
Eowpean  warfare. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  strong  in  Flanders. 
Commnnities  and  corporations  were  of  an  early  date  in  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants  had  often  to  combine  to  form  a  polder  (land 
protected  by  dikes  from  inundation),  and  the  lords  found  it  their 
otterest  to  encourage  trade  by  granting  privileges  to  the  towns.  Its 
doth  and  other  manufactures,  its  agricultural  skill,  its  traffic  and 
indnstry,  raised  it  to  a  wonderful  height  of  prosperity,  which  even 
uie  outbreaks  of  its  turbulent  population  seemed  hardly  to  disturb. 

'  Kodolf,  whose  first  wife  had  been  put  away,  was  now  excom- 
iQnnieated.  After  his  death,  Sept.  1074,  Anne  went  to  Russia  ;  but 
■oon  returned. 

H  2 
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William  of  Normandy ' ;  and  his  ever  memorable  expe- 
dition, Sept.  1066,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. 

Philip  was  not  a  youth  to  be  left  to  his  own  guidance 
at  so  early  an  age.  He  grew  up  to  be  lazy  and  vicious  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  a  fat,  bloated  sensualist. 

'  The  eoanty  of  Maine,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  daring 
the  straggles  of  Heribert  I.,  EveUle-Chien,  with  Fulk  Nezra^  had 
become  a  fief  of  Anjon.    Heribert's  grandson  Heubebt   II.  be- 
queathed it  to  the  Norman  house,  in  the  year  1062,  his  young 
daughter  (or  sister)  Margaret  being  contracted  to  William's  son 
Robert.    Though  the  people  declared  themselves  for  Walter,  ocMint 
of  the  Yexin,  whose  wife  Biote  was  the  second  daughter  of  Heribert 
I.,  William  seized  the  county ;  and  he  poisoned  Walter  and  his  wife 
while  he  was  in  treaty  with  them  at  Falaise.      That  same  year, 
Margaret  died  unmarried,  Dec.  1063 ;  yet  the  Norman  duke  kept 
Maine,  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  never  able  to  shake  off  his 
yoke.    It  revolted,  indeed,  aboat  the  year  1070,  in  favour  of  yoong 
Hugh  of  Ette,  the  son  of  Albert^ Azzo  by  his  second  wife  Gersenda 
(the  divorced  spouse  of  Theobald  III.,  count  of  Blois,  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Heribert  I.)  ;  but  William  recovered  his  authority  when 
the  city  of  Le  Mans  capitulated,  in  the  year  1073.    Owing  to  tibe 
exactions  of  Geoffrey  de  Mayenne,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  Albert- 
Azzo  with  the  charge  of  Hugh,  the  citizens  of  that  place  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  community,  the  earliest  instance  known  in  France. 
Hugh  returned  once  more,  in  the  year  1090,  when  the  Conqueror's 
son  Robert  was  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  being  weak  and  tyrannical, 
and  therefore  despised,  he  quickly  sold  his  claims  to  his  eoosin 
Helib  of  Baugeney,  the  lord  of  La  Flecks,  whose  grandmother 
Pamla  was  the  third  daughter  of  Heribert  1.    H^e  de  la  Fl^che,  in 
the  year  1098,  stood  out  bravely  against  William  Rufus,  to  whom 
Normandy  and  Maine  were  mortgaged  ;  and  thoogh  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  lost  every  thing  but  a  few  castles,  he  never  ceased  to 
give  trouble  to  his  adversary,  and  soon  regained  the  conntfy  on  the 
tidings  of  his  death  (Aug.   1100).    He  also  fought  valiantly  for 
Henry  of  England  against  duke  Robert^  at  Tenchebray.     When  he 
died,  July  1110,  Maine  was  inherited  by  his  son-in-law  and  liege  lord, 
Fulk  Y.,  count  of  Anjou  ;  whose  first  wife  was  his  only  dangfater 
GuiBUBOA  (also  called  Ermentmda  and  Erembruga). 
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As  he  wanted  money  for  his  pleasures,  he  sold  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  as  much  as  he  dared ;  for  which  the  Pope 
would  often  sharply  call  him  to  account,  not  sparing  the 
prelates  who  had  been  guilty  of  simony,  many  of  whom 
were  deposed.  Happily  for  him,  William  of  Normandy 
was  too  busy  in  England  to  give  him  much  trouble ;  yet 
the  weak  king  felt  a  jealous  fear  of  the  power  which  had 
overshadowed  his  own,  and  thus  he  began,  in  the  year 
1075,  to  show  Lis  spite  whenever  he  could  find  an  oppor* 
tunity.  He  sent  help  to  the  rebel  vassals  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany  ;  he  abetted  Robert^  the  eldest  son  of  his 
rival,  in  his  wars  against  his  father ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
incursions  of  the  lawless  people  of  Mantes  had  been  com- 
plained of  in  vain,  he,  by  a  silly  joke  ^,  drew  down  upon 
himself  an  onslaught  in  which  the  offending  town  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  July  1087.  But  for  the  accident 
which  then  befel  the  Norman  hero,  and  his  death  six 
weeks  afterwards,  Paris  would  perhaps  have  been  a  heap 
of  ashes. 

Notwithstanding  Philip's  sluggishness,  the  domains  of 
the  crown  were  somewhat  widened  under  his  rule.  In  the 
year  1068,  Geoffrey  MarteFs  nephew,  Fulk  IV.  (le 
Hechin),  count  of  Anjou ',  yielded  up  to  him  the  Gatinais 

'  Having  heard  that  William  was  ill  in  bed,  and  taking  medicine 
to  keep  down  his  fat,  he  inquired  whether  the  big-bellied  king  was 
''lying  in  !"  William  swore  that  when  he  was  churched  at  Paris, 
he  would  come  with  ten  thousand  lances  for  tapers,  and  set  every 
^g  in  a  blaze. 

*  Geoffrey  Martel  having  died  childless,  Nov.  1060, — he  became 
A  monk,  the  night  before  he  passed, — by  his  will,  his  fiefs  of  Touraine 
ud  Anjou  (with  Saintonge)  were  divided  between  Geoff&et  IV., 
^  Bearded,  and  Fclk  IV.,  le  Biekin  (the  Quarrelsome),  the  sons  of 
^is  sister  Ermengarda  and  her  husband  the  count  of  the  Gatinais. 
¥oT  eight  years,  the  two  brothers  were  constantly  at  feud ;  after 
which  Geoffrey  was  vanquished,  and  was  shut  up  for  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  castle  of  Chiuon.    Fulk  was  at  least  four  times  married. 
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as  the  price  of  his  neutrality  .when  be  overthrew  his 
brother  and  co-heir  Geoffrey  IV,  The  French  Vexin  was 
also  annexed,  after  Simon,  count  of  Valois,  had  retired 
from  the  world  into  a  cloister  (a.d.  1077)  ;  the  county  of 
Valois  being  inherited  by  the  house  of  Vermandais,  the 
heiress  of  which  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  king's  brother. 
Moreover,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  Eudes  Arpin,  the 
viscount  of  Bourges,  a  crusader  who  eventually  died  a 
monk  at  Clugny,  sold  his  fief  that  he  might  go  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

As  a  warrior,  Philip  got  nothing  but  disgrace.  When 
he  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Richilda  of  Hainault  and  of 
her  son  Amulf  IIL,  count  of  FlandterSj  against  the  enter- 
prising Robert  the  Frisian,  who  had  seized  upon  his 
youthful   nephew's   dominions^;   he   fled  ingloriously  at 

His  second  and  third  wives  he  divorced  ;  his  fourth  was  the  notorions 
Bertrada  of  Montfort.  By  his  second  wife,  Ermengarda  of  Bourbon, 
he  had  Geoffrey  IV.,  sumamed  Martel,  who  became  his  coUeagne, 
but  died  before  him,  May  1106  ;  and  by  Bertrada,  he  was  the  father 
of  FuLK  v.  Fulk  the  R^chin  is  said  to  have  had  mis-shapen  feet, 
and  to  have  invented  the  prodigious  long  shoes  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  sermons  of  the  clergy,  were  in  fashion  for  at  least  two  centuries. 
Princes  wore  them  a  yard  long,  with  the  point  turned  up  and  attached 
to  the  knee  by  a  chain.  Fulk  Y.,  the  Young,  acquired  Maine  by  hifl 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  H^e  de  la  Fleche ;  and  died  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  right  of  his  second  wife  MeUsinda,  The  second  time 
that  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  (a.d.  1129),  he  gave  up  Anjou  and 
Maine  to  his  son  Geoffret  Y.,  the  Fair,  better  known  as  Plan- 
TAOENET,  from  the  sprig  of  broom-plant  which  he  wore  on  his  cap. 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  was  the  husband  of  the  widowed  Empress 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Henry  I.  ;  and  when 
he  died,  Sept.  1151,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henrt  II.,  after- 
wards the  first  Plantagenet,  king  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  when  king  John  had  murdered  his  nephew  Arthur, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  were  among  the  fiefs  adjudged  by  Philip 
Augustus  to  be  forfeited. 

'  Robert  the  Frisian  was  the  son  of  Baldwin  de  Lille,  count  of 
Flanders,  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  ships  and  money,  and 
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Bavincboven,  near  Cassel,  where  Richilda's  partisans  were 
routed,  and  Amulf,  with  his  gallant  step-father,  William 
FitZ'Osberne,  was  slain,  Feb.  1071.  The  next  month, 
indeed,  he  managed  to  surprise  the  town  of  St.  Omers, 
and  sacked  it ;  but  his  foes  having  made  him  believe  that 
be  was  betrayed,  he  at  once  hastened  home  in  a  dreadful 
fright.  And  in  a  petty  war,  about  seven  years  afterwards, 
while  he  was  besieging  Huoiiy  the  lord  of  the  small  castle 
ofPftiset,  his  men  were  scattered  by  a  sudden  sally,  and  he 
ran  away  as  far  as  Orleans.  From  henceforth,  he  seems 
to  have  been  sickened  of  fighting. 

When  the  worthless  king  made  peace  with  Robert  the 
Frisian,  in  the  year  1072,  he  agreed  to  marry  Bertha*  of 
Holland,  the  count's  step-daughter.  She  bore  him  four 
cbildrerf;  but  he  grew  tired  of  her,  and  at  length  sent  her 
away  to  the  castle  of  Montreuil.     It  was  not,  however,  his 

sent  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  His  early  attempts  against  the  Spanish 
Moors,  and  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Italian  Normans,  were  failures :  but  in  the  year  1062,  he  invaded 
Holland  and  Friesland,  where  the  widow  of  count  Florence  I. 
governed  in  behalf  of  her  son  Diedrich  V. ;  and  though  he  was 
^ten  again  and  again,  was  so  formidable  a  foe,  that  the  countess 
Gertrude  thought  it  best  to  marry  him,  and  to  give  up  to  him  the 
regency.  After  his  brother  Baldwin  VL,  count  of  Flanders,  was 
dead  (July  1070),  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of  his  children  and 
the  regency  of  Flanders ;  on  which  the  countess- dowager  Richilda, 
who  was  hated  for  her  tyranny,  sought  the  help  of  France  and  of 
Normandy  for  herself  and  her  son  Amulf,  and  married  William 
Fitz-Osbeme,  earl  of  Hereford,  the  most  renowned  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  captains.  Though  Robert  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  taken 
&t  Ba?inchoven,  his  victorious  followers  got  him  exchanged  for 
Richilda ;  who  afterwards  found  new  allies  in  Theodwin,  bishop  of 
Liege,  and  Godfrey  le  Bossu,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  the  latter  of 
whom  laid  Holland  and  Friesland  waste,  for  which  he  was  in  the 
end  requited  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin  (Feb.  1076).  Richilda's 
^ovmger  son  Baldwin  never  could  get  Flanders ;  but  when  peace 
^u  made,  he  was  left  in  possession  of  his  mother's  county  of 
Hunaolt 
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intention  to  live  single  ^  Without  waiting  for  her  death, 
he  got  a  corrupt  prelate  to  hless  his  union  with  Bertrada 
of  Montfort,  the  beautiful  countess  of  Af^ou ' ;  who  had 
eloped  to  follow  him  when  he  left  Tours,  where  he  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  her  husband  Folk  tlie  Rechin,  June 
1092.  By  this  wickedness,  he  was  drawn  into  feuds,  not 
only  with  Fulk  (who  hardly  deserved  to  be  pitied,  as  he 
had  already  divorced  two  wives),  but  also  with  the  count 
of  Flanders,  Bertha's  kinsman,  and  with  the  clergy  and  the 
Pope.  He  tried,  when  Bertha  was  dead,  to  settle  his 
quarrel  with  the  Church  by  a  council  which  was  held  at 
Rheims  by  the  bishops  of  his  party,  Sept.  1094 ;  but  the 
ardhbishop  of  Lyons  spoilt  the  scheme  by  calling  together 
a  much  larger  council  at  Autun,  a  month  later,  in  which 
the  adulterous  king  and  queen  were  openly  excommuni- 
cated. This  anathema  was  renewed,  Nov.  1095,  by  Pope 
Urban  II.,  at  the  great  council  of  Clermont,  where  the 
First  Crusade  was  undertaken  and  the  Truce  of  God  was 
ratified  ;  yet  it  neither  touched  the  heart  nor  changed  the 
life  of  Philip,  though,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  base  soul, 
he  sought,  by  a  show  of  outward  submission,  to  stave  off 
the  evils  which  it  threatened  to  bring  upon  him '.     Once 

^  Without  even  trying  to  get  a  divorce,  he  had  sought  the  hand  of 
Emma,  daughter  of  Roger,  count  of  Sicily.  Her  father  gladly  listeoed 
to  the  offer,  and  sent  her  with  a  large  dowry  to  the  court  of  his  son- 
in-law  Raymond  IV.,  count  of  Thoulouse ;  who,  however,  mazried 
her  to  the  count  of  CUrmont  d*Autergne, — Raymond  meant  to  keep 
part  of  her  money;  but  the  cunning  Sicilian  admiral  who  had  brought 
her,  flailed  home  with  it. 

'  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  other  French  prelates  had  refused. 
It  would  seem  that  the  bishop  of  Senlit  performed  the  ceremony, 
and  not  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  or  the  notorious  Odo  of  Bajfemtf 
yet  these  last  may  have  been  present^The  bishop  of  Chartres  wm 
for  some  time  imprisoned. 

'  He  did  not  wear  his  crown,  but  with  the  Pope's  leave ;  whe 
would  allow  no  chanting  and  no  ringing  of  bells  in  any  town  where 
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he  put  away  Bertrada  (Jan.  1097),  and  was  then  absolved. 

As  she  returned  when  he  had  gained  his  end,  he  was,  after 

a  while,  again  excommunicated  at  the  council  of  Poitiers, 
No7.  1100  ^  At  last,  when  the  guilty  pair  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  part  for  ever, — :an  oath  which  was  never  kept, — 
Piulip  was  absolved  afresh  in  a  council  at  Paris,  Dec. 
1104,  and  had  his  own  way  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Bertrada  had  the  art  to  persuade 
her  new  and  her  old  husband  to  be  friends.  She  even 
went  with  Philip  on  a  visit  to  Fulk ;  who  gave  them  a 
splendid  welcome  at  Angers,  Sept.  1106,  and  was  often  to 
be  seen  sitting  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  though  she  was 
thought  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son 
('eoffreyy  only  a  few  months  before,  to  make  room  for  a 
younger  brother  who  was  her  own  child.  As  she  likewise 
wanted  the  ofTspring  of  her  second  marriage  to  have  the 
crown  of  France,  she  had  plotted  against  the  life  of  her 
new  step-son,  prince  Lewis  * ;  but  the  king  was  indeed  so 

the  king  abode,  though  he  would  let  him  hear  low  mass  in  his 
chapel. 

*  On  this  occasion,  William  IX,,  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of 
Poitttn,  said  that  he  would  not  allow  his  sovereign  to  be  excora- 
liiiuuicated  :  but  though  he  stirred  up  a  riot  in  which  blood  was 
shed,  several  of  the  bishops  stood  firm  and  carried  their  point  This 
poet  and  crusader  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  king,  his  own  life 
l>eing  even  more  irregular.— Besides  putting  away  his  wife  HermaH- 
prda  of  Anjou,  the  Urchin's  daughter,  and  afterwards  marrying 
P^iUppa  of  ThotUouse,  the  dowager-queen  of  Arragon ;  he  carried  off 
the  viscount  of  Ch&tdkerauWs  wife  to  be  his  mistress,  and  built  at 
Niort  a  sort  of  convent  for  his  women,  the  most  shameless  of  whom 
he  promoted  to  be  the  abbess,  prioress,  portress,  &c. 

*  She  had  begun  by  sending  a  letter  with  her  husband's  seal  upon 
H  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  begging  him  to  imprison  for  life  the  young 
prioce,  who  was  then  at  his  court.  Lewis  returned  home  and  sought 
ui  opportunity  to  stab  Bertrada  ;  who,  on  her  ude,  had  recourse  to 
^tchcraf t  and  to  poiBon>  the  latter  of  which,  although  baffled  by  anti- 
^tes,  caused  her  stepHBon  to  be  deadly  pale  for  the  rest  of  his  days. — 
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troubled  by  tbe  feud  in  his  own  bouse,  that  at  last  he  had 
insisted  that  they  should  be  at  peace. 

About  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century,  Philip, 
being  in  bad  health,  and  dreading  lest  his  rule  should  be 
shaken  by  his  quarrel  with  the .  Church,  had  caused  that 
son  to  be  crowned  as  his  colleague.  The  first  Capetian 
who  as  yet  had  been  trained  to  arms  as  a  knight,  Lewis, 
though  under  the  age  of  twenty,  had  already  distinguished 
himself :  for  with  hardly  three  hundred  horse,  he  had  kept 
William  Rvfus  in  check,  when  that  redoubted  king,  to 
whom  Normandy  had  been  mortgaged  by  his  brother 
Robert,  was  endeavouring  to  conquer  the  French  Vexin. 
Entrusted  with  the  chief  power,  he  wielded  it  against 
Burchard  of  Montmorency  and  the  barons  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  owing  to  whose  robberies  even  the  highways  near 
Paris  were  unsafe ;  and  standing  forth  as  the  champion  of 
the  convents  and  churches  which  had  suffered  from  them  ', 
he  attacked  them  one  by  one  in  their  castles,  and  effec* 
tually  bridled  their  insolence.  His  half-brother  Philip 
was  created  count  of  Mantes,  and  married  to  Elizabeth, 
the  heiress  of  the  restless  Guy  Truxel,  lord  of  MontlhSry, 
a  stronghold  which  commanded  the  road  from  Orleans  to 
the  capital ;  while,  to  gain  two  other  castles,  he  himself 
plighted  his  troth  to  the  child  of  that  man's  uncle,  Luciana, 
the  daughter  of  the  gallant  crusader  Guy  the  Red,  count  of 
Rochefort,  This  contract  being  annulled,  three  years  after- 
wards, by  Pope  Paschal  IL,  at  the  council  of  Troyes, 
May  1107  ' ;  Guy  of  Rochefort  and  his*  friends  waged  a 

Philip  gave  up  the  French  Vexin  to  Lewis,  as  the  price  of  the  recon- 
ciliation (a.d.  1104). 

0  They  would  quarter  themselves  and  their  retainers  in  the  houses 
of  churchmen,  and  levy  exactions  in  money  and  in  kind  from  their 
peasants  as  the  price  of  their  protection. 

^  The  pretext  was  nearness  of  kin.  Lewis  had,  perhaps,  begun  to 
think  the  marriage  beneath  him. 
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war  with  Lewis,  in  which  they  were  foiled  by  his  wonted 
activity.  Then  followed  the  death  of  king  Philip ;  who 
was  old  before  his  time,  and  much  weakened  of  late,  both 
ID  mind  and  body,  by  disease :  he  died  at  Melun,  July 
1108,  in  the  garb  of  a  Benedictine  monk ;  and  to  show  his 
sorrow  for  his  sins,  he  would  not  be  buried  among  the 
kings  of  France,  in  the  church  and  near  the  body  of  so 
holy  a  martyr  as  St.  Denys. 

In  the  days  of  Philip,  the  War  of  Investitures  had  so 
crippled  the  Empire,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries  its 
French  vassals  easily  threw  off  its  yoke  :  the  kingdom  of 
Lorrain  was  still  faithful  to  it ;  that  of  Burgundy  was  torn 
with  strife.  But  the  union,  so  dangerous  to  France,  of 
Normandy  with  England,  although  broken  for  a  while 
after  William  the  Conqueror  died,  was  drawn  yet  closer 
when  king  Henry  I.  overcame  Robert  Courthose  at 
Tenchebray,  Sept.  1106;  and  in  the  South,  the  royal 
authority  was  quite  overshadowed  by  the  might  of  Ray» 
mond  of  St.  Gilles,  the  lord  of  half  of  Provence  by  mar- 
riage, who,  in  the  year  1088,  also  became  count  of 
Thoulouse '.     Had  not  the  Crusades  drained  much  of  its 

'  The  county  of  Thoulouse  was  given  by  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the 
year  850,  to  Fbedblon,  count  of  Rouergue ;  who  was  succeeded  in 
his  fiefs,  two  years  afterwards,  by  his  brother  Raymond  I.,  the 
ancestor  of  the  great  southern  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Languedoc. 
After  this  Raymond,  came  his  sons  ;  first  Bernard,  and  then  Eudes  : 
the  latter  died  about  the  year  918,  and  his  domains  were  divided 
between  his  two  children  ;  Raymond  II.  being  count  of  Thoulouse, 
and  Ermengald,  count  of  Ronergue.  These  two  brothers  also 
govemed  the  counties  of  Quercy  and  the  Albigeois  in  common,  as 
well  as  the  marquisate  of  Septimania  proper,  or  Gothia,  of  which 
Narbonne  was  the  capital.  This  was  a  province  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  Spanish  March  and  Barcelona  by  Charles  the 
Bald  ;  and  in  tho  year  878,  had  been  granted  by  Lewis  the  Stam- 
merer to  Bernard  Planteodue  (Planta-pilosa),  count  of  Autergne :  it 
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sfjoigth,  the  house  of  Thoulouse  might  have  founded  a 
great  kingdom  in  Provence  and  Languedoc :  as  it  was,  it 
would  hardly  stoop  to  pay  homage  to  the  Capetians. 

was  transferred  to  the  house  of  Thonlouse  after  the  decease  of 
Bernard's  son,  William  the  Pions  (Jalj  918).— As  for  William's 
other  fiefs,  Aurergne  and  the  daehy  of  Aquitaine  (see  vol.  L  p.  269, 
note  3),  they  were  successively  inherited  by  his  sister's  children, 
William  the  Young  and  A<^ed ;  after  which  they  were  granted,  in 
the  year  928,  to  Ebles,  count  of  Poitiers.  (See  also  voL  i.  p.  267, 
note  9.) 

Raymond  II.  of  Thoulouse  was  succeeded  by  his  valiant  son 
Raymond-Pontius  III.,  the  vanquisher  of  the  Hungarians ;  who, 
after  the  death  of  Ebles,  received  from  king  Rodolf  the  investiture 
of  Aquitaine  aud  Auvergne,  acquisitions  which  were  lost  on  his 
decease,  in  the  year  950,  and  passed  into  the  )iands  of  William 
d'EtoupeSy  count  of  Poitiers.  (See  vol.  i.  p,  280,  note  9.)  Raymond- 
Pontius'  eldest  son  William  III.,  Taillrfer,  seems,  however,  to  have 
recovered  Auvergne,  in  the  year  963  : — at  all  events,  in  the  year 
979,  he  bestowed  it  as  a  sub-fief  upon  Gfuy  /.,  its  viscount,  the  first 
of  a  new  line  of  counts  of  Auvergne.  By  him  also,  in  the  year  975, 
the  treaty  was  made  with  Raymond  IIL,  of  Rouergue,  Ermengald's 
grandson,  by  which  the  branch  of  Rouergue  was  to  have  the  whole 
of  Septimania  and  most  of  the  county  of  Nismes  ;  and  the  rest  of 
that  county  (which  was  the  district  of  St  Gilles),  with  the  counties 
of  Quercy  and  the  Albigeois,  was  to  be  the  share  of  the  elder  house. 
William  Taillefer,  who  was  the  father  of  the  termagant  queen  Con- 
stance (see  p.  134,  note  9),  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  Sept.  1037  ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Pontius,  the  son  of  his  second  wife  .^nmo, 
the  daughter  of  Bothold,  count  of  Provence.  To  the  titles  of  his 
family,  Pontius  added  that  of  Count  Palatine.  On  his  death  (in  the 
year  1060),  William  IY.,  his  first-born,  had  almost  all  his  posses- 
sions :  but  in  the  year  1088,  that  count,  having  lost  his  sons,  sold  his 
lordships  to  his  younger  brother  the  count  of  St  Gilles ;  and  four 
years  afterwards,  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land  and  died  there.  He 
was  the  father  of  Philippa,  then  duchess  of  Aquitaine  (see  p.  16S>, 
note  4)  ;  whose  first  husband  was  Sancho  Ramirez,  king  of  Arragon. 

Even  before  he  bought  his  brother's  fiefe,  the  power  of  Raymond 
IV.,  of  8t,  GUles,  was  already  very  great.    On  the  death,  in  the 
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A,J>.nOS.  Zewit  the  Fat. 

1 109.  Philip  of  Mantes  deprived.     War  with  England. 
1111.  Count  Robert  II.  of  Flanders  slain. 

yeftr  1066,  of  the  countess  BerU^,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Rouergne 

(and  the  childless  wife  of  Robert,  count  of  Autergne),  he  had  acquired 

the  county  of  Roneigue^  the  duchy  of  Septimania,  and  the  other 

domains  which  her  husband  had  held  in  her  right ;  and  hhving  once 

married  a  daughter  of  Bertrandl,,  one  of  the  joint>counts  of  Provencef 

and  being  also  the  grandson  of  count  Rotbold's  child  Emma,  whose 

deceased  brother  had  no  issue,  he  had  seized,  in  the  year  1085,  upon 

Upper  Provence.  What  was  eventually  called  the  naarquisateof  Pro- 

vence,  included  all  the  inland  portion  of  that  country  between  the 

Rhone,  the  Isere,  the  Alps,  and  the  Durance  ;  so  that  while  his  late 

wife  was  living,  he  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  not  to  put  her  away, 

although  twice  excommunicated  by  Hildebrand  for  being  married  to 

a  cousin.    He  set  out  on  the  First  Crusade,  Oct.  1096  ;  and,  like  his 

elder  brother,  he  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  Feb.  1105.    Bektband,  his 

son  by  his  first  wife,  had  been  left  behind  at  Thoulouse,  whence  for 

two  years,  dating  from  1098,  he  was  driven  out  by  William  IX.  of 

Aquitaine,  Philippa's  husband  :  he  too  went  to  Palestine,  March 

1109,  and  there  he  also  died,  April  1112.     Tripoli,  which  Bertrand 

had  conquered  in  the  East,  was  inherited  by  his  son  Pontius ;  but 

his  half-brother  Alponso-Jourdain,  then  count  of  Rouergue,  became 

master  of  the  dominions  at  home.     From  Thoulouse,  the  new  count, 

in  his  turn,  was  expelled  by  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  in  the  year  1 114 ; 

and  in  Provence,  whither  he  withdrew,  he  had  to  fight  for  his  own 

against  Raymond-Berenger  III.,  count  of  Barcelona,  the  husband  of 

the  heiress  of  Lower  Provence.    When,  however,  he  was  besieged 

in  Orange,  ip  the  year  1123,  he  was  rescued  and  brought  back  in 

triumph  by  the  people  of  Thoulouse  ;  his  old  subjects  having  risen, 

some  time  before,  while  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  was  gone  to  help  the 

Arragonese  against  the  Moors  :  so  he  recovered  all  that  he  had  lost, 

and  at  last  made  a  treaty  with  Raymond-Berenger,  Sept.  1125,  in 

which  the  limits  of  the  marquisate  and  the  county  of  Provence  were 

settled.     Bom  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  likewise  ended  his  life  there, 

April  1248  ;  being  one  of  those  who  came  by  sea  to  join  in  the 

Second  Crusade. 

The  two  sons  of  Alphonso-Jourdain,  Raymond  V.  and  Alfonso  II., 
governed  together,  the  elder  having  the  chief  authority.  This  Ray- 
mond had  wars  with  Henry  II.  of  England ;  who,  as  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine by  marriage,  revived  the  old  claim  to  Thoulouse.    For  a  time. 
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A.  D.  1112.  War  with  Hugh  dn  Paiaet  and  the  eonnt  of  Blois. 
1113.  Peace  of  Giflors. 
1115.  Intervention  of  Lewis  in  the  BourbonnaiB. 

the  fend  was  settled  hy  the  Peace  of  Limoges,  Feb.  1173,  at  vehich 
the  count  of  Thooloose  was  left  in  possession  of  his  domains,  on  con- 
dition of  his  becoming  the  vassal  of  Henry,  '' always  saving   the 
fealty  which  he  owed  to  Lewis  of  France  ;"  bat  before  ten  years  had 
passed,  fresh  quarrels  broke  out,  during  which— in  the  year  1 188 — 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  conquered  the  Quercy.    Raymond  was  also 
remarkable  for  his  marriages.     His  first  wife,  Conitanoe  of  JFVance 
(the  sister  of  Lewis  VII.  and  the  widow  of  Euttaee  of  Boulogne,  king 
Stepken^M  eldest  son),  he  put  away,  in  the  year  1166,  that  he  might 
marry  the    duwager    of   Castille   and   of  Provence,    RiekUda    of 
Poland  (the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa)  ;  which 
was  all  sanctioned  by  the  anti-pope  Paschal,  to  whose    party   he 
had  joined  himself.     When  hevsubmitted  to  Pope  Alexander,   the 
count  would  not  take    back    his   wife.      His   son    by  Ck>nstanee, 
Ratmond  VI., — the  great  sufferer  from  papal  hate,  in  the  Crusade 
against  the  Albigenses, — trod  in  his  steps.     Even  before   he  had 
come  to  be  count  of  Thoulouse,  duke  of  Narbonne,  and  marquis 
of  Provence,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1194,  he  had  divorced  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  wife,  the  latter  a  princess  of  Cyprus,  whom  he  had 
carried  off  when  she  was  at  Marseilles  on  her  way  to  be  married  to 
the  count  of  Flanders :  his  two  last  wives  were  Jane  of  England, 
queen-dowager  of  Sicily,  whose  brother  Richard  restored  to  him  the 
Quercy,  and  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Peter  II.  of  Arragon.     On  his 
death,  Aug.  1222,  Raymond  VII.,  the  child  of  his  short-lived  English 
wife,  succeeded  to  a  troubled  inheritance  ;  but  had  to  give  up  most 
of  it  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  Pope,  when  he  made  peace  at 
Paris,  April  1229.     He  also  divorced  his  two  wives,  Sanekia  of 
Arragon,  the  younger  sister  of  his  step-mother,  and  Margaret  of 
La  Marche ;  having  twice  wanted  to  piarry  daughters  of  the  count 
of  Provence,  Sanchia  and  Beatrice,  the  future  wives  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall  and  Charles  of  Anjou.    In  him  ended  the  male  line  of  his 
house.  Sept  1249. 

Thoulouse  was  then  inherited  by  Raymond's  daughter  Janb  and 
her  husband  Alfonso,  count  of  Poitou,  the  brother  of  St.  Lewis. 
Having  engaged  in  the  Last  Crusade,  they  went  to  Tunis  with 
St.  Lewis  ;  but  after  his  death,  they  wintered  in  Sicily,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  spring,  passed  over  into  Italy,  where  they  died  at  Savona 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  Aug.  1271.    Philip  the  Hardy  took 
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A.D.  1116.  War  with  Henry  I.  of  England  renewed. 

1118.  Normandy  invaded  ;  Baldwin  Hapkin  wounded  at  En. 

1119.  Battle  of  Brenneyille.    Peace  made  by  the  Pope  at 

Gisors. 

1121  and  1126.  Interrentiona  of  Lewis  in  Auvergne. 

1125.  The  counts  of  Thoulouse  and  Barcelona  diride  Pro- 
vence. 

1127-  Charles  the  Good  murdered ;  William  Clito,  count  of 
Flanders. 

1128.  William  Ciito  loses  his  life. 

1129.  Siege  of  Livry  ;  Prince  Philip  crowned. 

1130.  Thomas  de  Marie  is  slain. 

1131.  Philip  dies  ;  Lewis  the  Young  crowned  at  Rheims. 
1135.  Siege  of  St.  Briason ;  the  king's  health  fails. 

1137*  Lewis  the  Young  marries  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  The 
king  dies. 

Lewis  VI.,  the  Fat,  hardly  possessed  five  of  the  depart- 
ments of  modem  France ;  and  even  in  these,  except  in  a 
few  cities  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  his  authority  was 
almost  lost  in  that  of  his  own  vassals.  But  as  the  redresser 
of  wrongs,  the  friend  of  the  Church  and  the  poor,  he  had 
already  acquired  an  influence  which  he  could  turn  to  good 
account :  for  the  clergy,  the  smaller  landholders,  and  the 
people  of  the  towns,  to  whom  in  several  instances  he 
granted  charters  of  community',  found  it  their  interest  to 

possession  of  Thoulouse ;  which  was  governed  as  a  separate  county, 
and  was  not  formally  annexed  to  the  crown  until  the  reign  of 
John  II.,  in  the  year  1361 . 

'  In  several  cities  of  the  south  of  France,  traces  of  municipal 
institutions  were  still  to  he  found  ;  especially  in  Provence.  In 
Northern  France,  where  the  towns  which  were  not  in  the  royal 
domain  always  belonged  to  some  lord,  communities  developed  them- 
selves out  of  the  Teutouic  system  of  guilds  ;  which  were  fraternities, 
with  a  common  banquet  and  a  common  purse,  into  which  men 
clubbed  themselves  who  either  belonged  to  the  same  trade,  or  were 
interested  in  the  same  object  and  undertaking.  As  the  lords  claimed 
rights  of  purveyance,  and  pre-emption  (see  First  Series,  p.  229, 
note  3},  and  were  ever  exacting  money  by  toltes,  or  tallages,  and 
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uphold  him.     Also  the  Feudal  System  itself,  which  in  a 
rotten  age  had  saved  society  by  enabling  men  to  do  for 
themselves  singly  what  the  state  could  no  longer  do  for 
them,  had  necessarily  in  it  some  elements  of  order  which 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  an  active  sovereign  in  regain- 
ing rights  which,  though  dormant,  in  theory  at  least  were  still 
acknowledged.     It  taught  duty  and  loyalty  towards  him  ; 
it  even  made  his  person  sacred.    The  great  vassals  showed 
him  some  deference  for  fear  of  weakening  the  allegiance  of 
tlieir  own  feudatories ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  not 
loth  to  witness  the  growth  of  a  rule  which  one  day  might 
shelter  them  against  the  tyranny  of  their  immediate  lords. 
The  incidents  of  forfeits  and  escheats  would  either  bring 
back  to  the  crown  a  great  portion  of  what  it  had  lost,  or 
else  give  it  the  means  of  rewarding  its  adherents  ;  which, 
if  judiciously  managed,  would  enlist  for  it  a  host  of  sup- 
quests  ;  the  townsmen  would  combine,  and  either  buy  their  enfiraa- 
ehiaement,  or  win  it  by  force :  the  king  was  also  called  upon  to 
grant  charters ;  especially  in  places  which  were  divided  between  one 
or  more  lords,  who  would  encroach  upon  each  other's  boundaries. 
Thus  rents  and  tallages  were  fixed,  and  the  communities  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  magistrates  and  to  have  bye-laws. 
Noyon,  St.  Quentin,  Laon,  and  Amiens,  were  some  of  the  first  which 
had  charters  from  Lewis  the  Fat ;  under  the  next  kings,  many  of 
the  royal  towns  also  got  similar  grants ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  example  of  the  crown  was  so  generally  followed 
by  its  vassals,  that  there  were  corporate  towns  throughout  France. 
Besides  these  were  lesser  communities,  called  boroughs  or  burgages 
(bourgeoities) ;  many  of  the  nobles  having  encouraged  the  growth  of 
towns  and  villages  near  their  castles,  by  bestowing  certain  privileges 
on  the  inhabitants.    Philip  Augustus  stood  forth  as  the  protectee  oi 
corporate  towns  against  their  lords ;  and  by  interfering  in  them  to 
preserve  order,  his  successors  often  managed  to  get  them  under  their 
own  jurisdiction.    Lewis  XL,  however,  adopted  the  policy  of  uphold- 
ing their  institutions  to  the  utmost ;  for  he  relied  on  the  middle 
classes  as  his  best  help  against  the  combinations  of  princes  and 
nobles  by  which  the  very  existence  of  his  power  was  threatened. 
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porters.  And  the  usages  of  chivalry,  of  which  the  king's 
household  became  the  highest  school,  wbre  drawing  the 
nohles  into  closer  connexion  with  the  court ;  so  that  they 
were  proud  of  perf^^nning  menial  services  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  looked  down  upon  as  mere  badges  of 
subjection.  Lewis  was  the  man  to  avail  himself  of  this 
state  of  things.  His  activity  indeed  was  greater  than  his 
resources,  and  with  a  few  knights  and  men-at-arms  he 
was  busied  in  carrying  on  petty  wars :  but  his  weight  was 
felt  more  and  more  as  a  central  force  ;  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  to  the  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  old  sove- 
reignty of  the  French  kings  again  made  itself  respected. 

As  Bertrada  was  plotting  to  set  one  of  her  own  sons 
upon  the  throne,  Lewis,  by  the  advice  of  his  sure  friend 
IvOf  the  learned  bishop  of  ChartreSy  had  himself  crowned 
at  Orleans  when  his  father  was  hardly  buried  ^  Even 
then,  his  half-brother  Philip,  count  of  Mantes,  was  a 
thorn  in  his  side  :  for  Bertrada  was  the  sister  of  Amalric 
IV.  9  count  of  Montfortf  and  the  mother  of  Fulk  V.,  count 
of  Anjouy  and  these  might  at  any  time  league  themselves 
with  their  kinsmen  and  the  disaffected  barons  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  But  as  charges  of  robbery  and  oppression 
could  be  brought  home  against  Philip,  Lewis  summoned 
him  to  be  tried  before  his  peers ;  and  on  his  haughty 
refusal  to  come,  he  attacked  his  castles  and  seized  upon 
his  lordships '.  The  dispossessed  count  withdrew  to  the 
domains  of  his  uncle  Amalric,  and  Bertrada,  after  a  while, 

^  Lewis  was  crowned  by  the  ardibishop  of  £1^,  u  there  happened 
to  be  a  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Rheims.  JRaoul  le  Verd,  the 
archbishop-elect  of  the  Pope's  party,  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ings as  an  invasion  of  his  rights ;  but  the  king  conciliated  him  by 
giving  up  his  support  of  the  rival  candidate. 

'  Philip's  castle  of  Montlhery  was  afterwards  given  to  MUo  of 
Braye,  Guy  Truxel's  brother.~The  deposition  of  Philip  is  placed  by 
many  in  the  year  1123. 
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thought  fit  to  end  her  mischievous  career  by  taking  the 
veil  at  Fontevrault. 

In  the  outset  of  his  reign,  Lewis  drew  upon  himself  a 
war  with  the  house  of  Montmorency,  by  the  favours  i^hich 
he  granted  to  Ansel  de  Garlande  and  his  valiant  brothers. 
He  also  humbled  the  young  robber  chieftain  Hugh   du 
Puiset,  whose  stronghold  he  reduced  and  demolished,  in 
the  year  1111 ;  nor  did  he  release  him  from  captivity  until 
he  gave  up  to  the  crown  all  his  rights  to  the  county  of 
Corbeil,  which  he  was  on  the  eve  of  inheriting.      When 
the  king  was  gone  to  Flanders,  Hugh  allied  himself  with 
Theobald  IF.,  count  of  BloiSf  and  began  to  rebuild  his 
castle :  but  he  was  again  foiled,  although  Theobald  at  one 
time  routed  the  royal  army  near  Toury.     Lewis  also,  in 
the  year  1115,  fought  for  the  new  community  of  Amiens 
against  Enguerrand^  the  lord  of  Coney ^  and  his  fiend-like 
8on  Thomas  de  Marie ' ;  and  after  a  struggle  which  lasted 
two  years,  he  rescued  the  city  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
oppressors.     In  the  meanwhile,  he  forced  Aymon^  the  lord 
o£  Bourbon,  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  to  submit  to 
be  judged  by  him,  when  his  title  was  called  in  question  by 
the  friends  of  the  boy  Archibald,  the  child  of  his  elder 
brother  *.     And  at  a  later  period,  he  showed  that  he  was 
really  the  feudal  king  of  France  by  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for 
protection  against  the   count  of  Auvergne.       Twice  he 
marched  triumphantly  into  Auvergne,  followed — especially 
in  his  second  expedition,  July  1126— by  a  host  of  vassals*; 
so  that  at  last  the  refractory  count  and  William  IX.  of 

'  Thomas  de  Marie  (or  de  Mame)  was  one  of  those  wretches  who 
would  torture  their  captives,  to  squeeze  a  heavy  ransom  out  of  them. 

^  Archibald  dying  soon  afterwards,  Aymon  was  left  in  poasesaion 
of  the  Bourbonnais. 

*  Charles,  count  of  Flanders,  and  Fulk  V.  of  Anjou  were  with  the 
king  in  his  second  war,  which  was  five  years  after  the  former  one. 
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Aquitaine,  his  ally  and  immediate  lord,  had  to  bind  them- 
selves to  plead  before  him  as  their  sovereign*.  His 
jurisdiction  being  thus  acknowledged,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  be  settled  by  a  treaty. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Lewis,  that  the  rivalry  between 
France  and  England  may  be  deemed  to  have  begun  in 
right  earnest.  Its  first  outbreak  was  in  the  year  1109, 
when  Henry  I.,  having  lately  conquered  Normandy,  re- 
fused to  dismantle  the  border  castle  of  Gisors  on  the 
Epte  ^,  and  jeeringly  declined  the  challenge  of  the  king 
of  France  to  meet  him  in  single  combat.  There  was  then 
a  war  of  skirmishes  and  forays,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Theobald  of  Blois,  being  at  feud  with  his  sovereign, 
leagued  himself  with  Henry,  who  was  his  mother's  bro- 
ther :  the  count's  domains  were  attacked  by  Lewis,  who 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  worsted  in  an  affair  at 
Meaux,  in  which  his  half- uncle,  Robert  IL,  count  of 
Flanders,  lost  his  life',  Dec.  1111.  Fulk  of  Anjou  after- 
wards went  over  to  the  English,  and  the  barons  of  the 
Isle  of  France  were  disaffected ;  so  Lewis  was  fain  to 
concluded  peace  at  Gisors,  March  1113,  in  which  Henry's 
rights  of  lordship  over  Brittany  and  Maine '  were  recog- 
nized. During  the  short  period  of  rest  which  followed, 
Lewis  married  Adelaide  of  Maurienne,  who  was  the  sister 
o{  Aniadeus  IL,  the  first  count  of  Savoy, 

'  The  dake  was  to  represent  his  vassal  at  the  king's  court. 

'  Henry  had  pledged  himself  to  dismantle  this  neutral  stronghold, 
should  it  ever  be  yielded  to  him  by  the  castellan. 

'  Suger  says  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  Marne,  the  bridge  over 
which  had  broken  down;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  died  of  the 
injuries  which  he  received  when  trampled  on  after  he  had  fallen 
from  his  horse  in  the  rout. 

'  Fulk  of  Anjou  had  lately  paid  homage  for  Maine  to  Henry, 
being  gained  over  by  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter  MatUda  to  that 
king's  only  son  William, 
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About  a  twelvemonth'  after  this  last  event,  in  the  year 
1116,  the  two  kings  again  quarrelled  \  Lewis  now  de- 
clared himself  the  champion  of  the  claims  of  William  Olito, 
the  son  of  the  deprived  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  on  the 
same  side  were  Baldwin  VIL,  Hapkin*,  count  oi Flanders, 
and  even  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whose  friendship  for  Henry  had 
already  changed,  and  whose  wish  was  now  to  be  grand  sene- 
schal of  France.  Little  was  done  at  first,  to  fulfil  the  hopes 
which  had  been  held  out  to  the  Normans ;  the  second 
campaign  was  more  vigorous.  Pouring  in  at  di£ferent 
points,  the  allies  overran  Normandy ;  on  which  eighteen 
of  the  chief  lords  in  the  duchy  openly  rose,  and  Henry, 
whose  life  was  plotted  against  by  his  most  trusted  fol- 
lowers',  had  to  keep  within  the  walls  of  Rouen,  while 

^  William  XL,  count  of  Nevers,  Auxerrej,  and  Tonnerref  after 
fighting  for  Lewis  against  Thomas  de  Mame,  had  been  seized,  vrhile 
returning  home,  by  Henry's  nephew  the  count  of  Blois,  and  detained 
in  captivity. 

'  Baldwin  was  called  Hapkin  from  the  hatchet  which  he  always 
carried,  and  with  which  he  is  even  said  to  have  cut  off  the  heads  of 
criminals.  His  love  of  justice  being  blended  with  ferocity,  he 
showed  these  no  mercy.  Noble  robbers,  who  then  swarmed  in 
Flanders,  had  good  reason  to  dread  and  hate  him. 

'  The  reYolt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  of  Eustace  de 
BreteuU,  who  had  married  Henry's  bastard  daughter  Juliana,  is  too 
characteristic  of  the  age  to  be  omitted.  When  Henry  would  not  let 
him  have  the  castle  of  Ivry,  he  called  upon  Maoul  de  Hareno,  its 
governor,  to  yield  it  up  ;  and  on  being  refused,  he  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  that  man's  son,  whom  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep  as  a  hostage. 
In  requital,  Henry  had  given  up  his  own  grandchildren,  the  two 
daughters  of  Eustace  and  the  hostages  of  his  allegiance,  to  Harenc, 
by  whom  their  eyes  were  put  out  and  their  noses  cut  off.  Eustace 
joined  the  French  ;  and  Juliana  aimed  an  arrow  in  vain  at  her 
father's  heart,  when  besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Breteuil,  where  she 
was  quickly  forced  to  capitulate.  She  was  then  obliged,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  to  let  herself  down  by  a  rope  from  the  castle  wall 
into  the  moat  beneath,  and  to  wade  with  uplifted  garments  through 
the  half  frozen  water  which  rose  to  her  waist  t 
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Baldwin  Hapkin  struck  one  of  the  gates  with  his  axe, 
Ai^.  1118,  and  the  neighhouring  country  was  in  flames. 
But  the  cool-headed  king  never  lost  himself,  asad  fortune 
did  not  forsake  him.  Baldwin  bad  hardly  turned  aside 
from  Rouen,  than  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  as  he  was 
besieging  the  castle  of  £u  ;  and  though  the  hurt  was  but 
a  slight  one,  he  was  so  free  a  liver,  that  it  brought  on  a 
slow  fever,  of  which  he  died,  after  lingering  about  ten 
months,  June  1119.  By  that  time,  Henry  had  detached 
Fulk  from  the  league,  by  fulfilling  his  promise  of  marry- 
ing his  only  son  to  the  count's  daughter ;  so  that  Lewis 
was  left  almost  alone,  though  not  disheartened,  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  contest  in  which  he  had  reckoned  upon 
having  most  powerful  help.  In  the  following  August,  the 
two  foes  chanced  to  light  upon  each  other  in  the  plain  of 
Brenneville,  near  Andely,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
nine  hundred  knights  were  engaged,  only  three  of  whom 
were  killed  * :  it  was  won  by  the  English  king,  the  French 
standard  and  one  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  being  taken 
in  the  almost  bloodless  fray.  Lewis  made  some  reprisals 
with  a  body  of  peasants,  who  were  mustered  and  led  by  their 
parish  priests;  but  these  could  do  nothing  but  pillage. 
In  the  month  of  October,  when  Calixtus  IL,  his  wife's 
uncle  ^  was  holding  the  council  of  Rheims,.  he  eloquently 
denounced  the  ill  deeds  of  his  adversary.  Yet  the  latter 
skilfully  excused  himself  at  Gisors,  whither  the  Pope  went 
to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  and  a  peace  was  even  brought 
about,  Nov.  1119.     The  unhappy  Robert  was  left  in  his 

^  There  were  nearly  500  English  and  Norman  knights,  only  one- 
fifth  of  whom  fought  on  horseback,  and  400  French.  Henry  had 
two  blows  on  the  head,  the  shock  of  which  forced  the  blood  from  his 
nostrils  ;  and  Lewis,  whose  horse  was  killed  under  him,  escaped  on 
foot,  and  lost  his  way  in  a  wood.    William  Clito  was  also  in  the  rout. 

'  Calixtus  was  the  brother  of  Gtsela,  countess  of  Mauriennef 
whose  second  husband  was  BainieTf  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
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prison,  and  Henry's  son — the  prince  shortly  afterwards 
drowned  at  Barfleur — was  allowed  to  do  homage  for  the 
duchy  of  Normandy. 

The  troubles  in  Normandy  were  renewed,  Sept  1123, 
when  Amalric  of  Montfort,  now  count  of  Evreux', 
and  other  discontented  barons  rose  in  behalf  of  William 
Clito,  who  was  moreover  engaged  to  Fulk  of  Anjou's 
daughter  Sibylla — a  marriage  which  Henry  got  the  Pope 
to  forbid  as  incestuous.  The  next  year,  that  king^s  son- 
in-law,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  seemed  to  threaten  France 
with  an  invasion ;  on  which  Lewis  gathered  together  his 
vassals,  and  went  to  the  altar  of  St.  Denys  to  receive  the 
sacred  banner  called  the  Oriflamme^  from  the  hands  of 
the  renowned  abbot  Suger*.  But  as  the  Germans  withdrew 
from  the  frontier  without  fighting,  and  the  insurgents  in 
Normandy  were  worsted,  the  late  peace  was  confirmed. 

^  The  first  count  of  Evreux  was  a  bastard  of  Richard  I.,  of  Nor- 
mandy, Robert,  likewise  archbishop  of  Rouen  ;  who,  in  his  capacity 
of  count,  had  a  wife  or  concubine  named  Herleva,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Richard.  His  grandson  William  died  childless, 
April  1118 ;  but  the  county  was,  after  several  reverses,  secured  hj 
Amalric,  baron  of  Montfort,  whose  mother  Agnea,  William's  sister, 
was  the  third  wife  of  Simon,  baron  of  Montfort,  After  Amalric, 
followed  in  succession  his  sons  Amalric  II.  and  Simon  the  Bald; 
the  latter  of  whom,  by  his  secoi^d  wife  Amicia  de  Beaumont  (daughter 
of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester),  was  the  father  of  Amalric  III.,  and  of 
the  famous  crusader  Simon,  who  became  baron,  and  afterwards 
count  of  Montfort.  By  Amalric  III.,  Evreux  was  ceded  to  Philip 
Augustus,  May  1200,  John  of  England  giving  him  the  earldom  of 
Gloucester,  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  long. 

^  The  Oriflamme  was  a  banner  of  flame-coloured  silk  on  a  fit 
spear,  which  the  counts  of  the  Vexin  carried  in  war  as  the  protectors 
of  St.  Denys.  It  now  became  the  standard  of  the  French  kings,  tf 
the  cope  of  St.  Martin  had  formerly  been. 

'  The  king  had  lately  allowed  Suger  to  be  abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
though  he  had  imprisoned  several  of  the  monks  for  electing  him 
without  his  leave. 
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Lewis,  however,  had  not  really  given  up  William  Clito« 
He  warmly  pleaded  for  him  in  a  large  assembly  of  lords 
at  bis  court  in  Paris,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1127; 
married  him  to  Joan  of  Montferrat,  the  queen's  half-sister ; 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Vexin  and  other  fiefs ;  and,  with 
tbe  help  of  Flemings  and  the  Norman  malcontents,  was 
preparing  to  restore  to  him  all  that  his  father  had  lost. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  tidings  reached  him  that 
bis  ally  Charles  the  Goody  count  of  Flanders^  a  prince  of 
Banish  blood,  had  been  murdered  while  praying  in  a  church 
at  Bruges,  March  1127*.     The  crime  was  heavily  avenged 
by  the  indignant  king ;  who  also  got  the  states  of  Flanders 
to  receive  William  Clito  as  their  count,  in  right  of  his 
grandmother  Matilda,  although  he  was  by  no  means  the 
nearest  heir.     Several  claimants,  however,  started  up'; 
the  most  popular  of  whom,  Diedrich  of  Alsatian  was  up- 
held by  Henry  of  England.    Owing  to  the  death  of  William 
Clito  at  the  siege  of  Alost,  July  1128,  Diedrich,  though 
beaten  in  the  field,  became  count  of  Flanders,  Lewis  himself 
being  obliged  to  sanction  his  election. 

After  this  last  success,  the  active  hatred  of  Henry  sought 
ftuther  to  gratify  itself  by  helping  the  count  of  Evreux, 
when  his  former  foe  and  the  chancellor  Stephen  de  Gar^ 
lande  had  turned  against  Lewis'.     But  that  king  forced 

'  He  had  caused  the  stores  of  grain  which  belonged  to  Berttdftan 
^  Strate,  his  chancellor,  to  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  low  price ;  and 
^  would  not  allow  some  of  the  Van  der  Strate  to  have  a  trial  by 
battle,  insinuating  that  they  were  of  slavish  origin.  Five  hundred 
of  the  Van  der  Strate  and  their  followers  joined  in  the  outbreak, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eleven  were  afterwards  put  to  death  in 
Various  cruel  ways. 

^  See  p.  146,  note  4.  Among  them  was  Baldwin  Y.,  count  of 
Hainault 

'  Stephen  de  Garlande,  when  forced  to  give  up  the  office  of 
Kneachal,  which  his  two  deceased  brothers  had  held  before  him,  but 
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them  to  submit,  having  taken  and  razed  the  castle  of 
Livry,  in  the  siege  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
and  his  cousin  Rodolf,  count  of  Vermandais,  lost  an  eye. 
About  this  time,  on  Easter  Day,  April  1129,  Lewis*  eldest 
son  Philip  was  crowned  when  only  fourteen  years  old. 
His  end  was  untimely.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  in  the  streets  of  Paris',  Oct.  1131 ;  and  in  the  same 
month,  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  his  brother, 
Lewis  the  Young,  (or  Florus,)  at  Rheims,  where  a  council 
had  been  called  together  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  The  old 
king  Lewis  had  indeed  been  on  ill  terms  with  the  papal 
court,  owing  to  the  firmness  which  he  had  often  shown  in 
church  matters^;  yet  he  was  quite  as  zealous  as  the  rest 
of  France  for  the  exiled  pontiff,  who,  on  his  side,  was  now 
ready  enough  to  be  friends  with  him.    . 

Although  in  body  he  had  become  unwieldy,  Lewis  VI. 
was  active  as  a  prince  and  a  warrior  almost  to  the  last 
In  the  year  1130,  he  besieged  at  Coucy  the  ruffian  Thomas 
de  Marie ;  who,  in  a  sally,  was  mortally  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  count  of  Vermandais.  Enguerrand^ 
the  son  of  Thomas,  when  he  began  again  to  rob  travelling 
merchants,  as  his  father  had  done,  was  also  attacked,  but 
not  with  a  like  success ;  and  a  harassing,  yet  small  war 
was  carried  on  with  Henry  of  England's  nephew,  Theobald 
of  Blois,  now  likewise  count  of  Champagne,  whose  enmity 
to  his  sovereign  was  untiring.     At  length,  by  over-exerting 

was  not  so  well  suited  for  an  archdeacon  of  Paris,  is  said  to  bive 
transferred  it,  without  the  king's  leave,  to  the  oonnt  of  Eyreux, 
the  husband  of  his  niece  Agnes,  Ansel's  daughter. 

'  A  pig  having  run  between  his  horse's  legs,  the  prince  was  thrown, 
and  died  insensible  that  night. 

^  In  a  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Parit  and  his  metropolitan,  the 
archbishop  of  8ens,  in  the  year  1127,  his  dominions  were  put 
under  an  interdict,  which,  however,  Honorius  II.  caused  to  be 
taken  off. 
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himself,  when  he  chastised  the  lord  of  St.  BrissoD  for  his 
robberies  and  burnt  his  castle,  Lewis  brought  upon  him- 
self a  chronic  dysentery;  so  that  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  he  languished  in  much  weakness,  and  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  end  by  deeds  of 
charity,  even  rec<Hiciling  himself  with  Theobald. 

While  he  was  in  this  state,  Henry,  his  rival,  died,  and 

die  crown  of  England  was  seized  by  Stephen  of  Biota ',  the 

count  of  Champagne's  brother.     The  alarming  growth  of 

the  Anglo-Norman  power  in   France   was   thus  greatly 

checked:  for  <■  civil  wars  broke  out  on  both  sides  of  the 

channel,  owing  to  the  rights  of  the  late  king's  daughter, 

the   Empress  Matilda;  whose  second  husband,  Geoffrey 

Plantagenet,   had  become  count   of   Anjou  and  Maine^ 

Fulk  v.,  his  father,  having  gone  away  to  the  Holy  Land 

to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  by  a  new  marriage. 

Lewis    might  also  congratulate  himself  upon  the  good 

fortune  of  his  own  son,  to  whom  the  hand  of  Eleanor^  the 

heiress  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  was  offered  by  her  father; 

WiUiam  X,  of  Aquitaine^  then  on  the  eve  of  a  pilgrimage 

to  the  Shrine  of  St.  James,  at  Compostella^  where  he 

died  iu  church  on  Good  Friday,  April  li37>  still  in  the 

prime  of  life.     The  crown  prince  went  to  Bordeaux  with  a 

brilliant  retinue,  and  wedded  his  orphan  bride  in  July ; 

but  as  he  was  returning,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  the 

tidings  reached  him  that  Lewis  VI.  had  also  breathed  his 

last. 

<  Count  of  Bowlogne,  in  right  of  his  wife  Matilda,  His  claims 
were  favoured  by  Lewis,  who' wrote  to  the  Pope  in  his  behalf. 

*  William  X.  had  just  giren  up  the  cause  of  the  Antipope.  He 
had  also  lately  been  with  Greoffrey  Plantagenet  in  his  fruitless  in- 
Tasion  of  Normandy,  Sept.  11361,  and  may  have  felt  some  remorse 
for  the  horrors  which  had  there  been  perpetrated.  When  he  was 
about  to  begin  his  pilgrimage,  Hmma  of  Limogei,  a  young  widow 
whom  he  had  married,  was  carried  oiF  by  WUliam  TaUUfer,  after- 
wards count  of  AngovUme,    His  spirit  seems  to  have  been  broken, 

2nd  Ser, — vol.  ii.  i    " 
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During  this  reign,  there  were  great  trouhles  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  house  of  Aquitaine  had  inherited  claims 
on  Thoulouse,  which  the  &ther  of  the  bite  duke  more  than 
once  made  good,  though  he  was  eventually  driven  out  by 
Alfonso  Jourdaiu,  the  representative  of  the  branch  of  St 
Gilles ;  and  Alfonso  Jourdain  himself  was,  on  account 
of  his  rights  in  Provence,  involved  in  a  war  with  Raymond' 
Berenger  IILy  count  of  Barcelona '.  That  dispute  was 
settled,  Sept.  1125,  by  a  treaty  of  partition  which  left 
the  marquisate  of  Upper  Provence  in  the  possession  of 
the  count  of  Thoulouse.  When  Raymond-Berenger  died, 
July  1130,  the  elder  of  his  sons,  Raymond-Berenger^  (who 
afterwards  married  PetroniUa^  the  heiress  of  the  crown 
of  Arragon,)  ruled  in  Catalonia,  and  the  younger,  Berenger' 
Raymond,  got  the  county  of  Provence  for  his  share  *. 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  transactions,  see  p.  157,  note  8. 

*  Provence  was,  in  the  year  926,  giren  as  a  county  by  Hugh, 
king  of  Italy,  to  Boso  I.,  who  was  probably  a  nephew  of  the  king 
of  that  name.  In  the  year  948,  another  Boso  was  made  count  by 
Conrad  the  Pacific,  king  of  Aries  ;  after  which  Boso  II.,  came  bis 
sons  William  I.  and  Rotbold  in  succession.  When  Rotbold  died, 
his  elder  brother's  son,  William  II.,  was  now  old  enough  to  have 
the  county,  which,  at  his  death,  ten  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1018), 
became  an  hereditary  fief.  It  was  then  held  for  a  while  in  common 
by  two  of  his  sons,  Gsoffket  I.  and  Bb&tkand  I.,  and  their  oouan 
William  III.,  the  son  of  Rotbold.  This  William,  indeed,  died 
childless ;  but  his  sister  Emma,  the  second  wife  of  William  Taillefer, 
count  of  Thoulouse,  (see  p.  156,  note  8,)  transmitted  claims  to  her 
descendants,  which  her  celebrated  grandson  Raymond  IV.,  of 
St.  Gilles,  did  not  fail  to  assert  Bertrand  I.  haying  also  died, 
about  the  year  1054,  the  county  was  divided  between  his  snrviTiBg 
brother,  Greoifrey  I.,  who  had  Lower  Proyence,  and  his  own  sons, 
William  Bertrand  II.  and  Gbofpiibt  II.  The  only  representative 
of  these  two  brothers  in  the  next  generation,  was  AddaUUy  ibe 
child  of  William  Bertrand  and  the  second  wife  of  Ermmgald,  eouni 
of  Urgel:  her  son  William  inherited  the  county  of  Forcalqoier, 
wh^ch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  re-nnited  by 
miurriage  to  Provence.    A  daughter  of  Bertrand  I.  was  the  spouse 
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A.  D.  1 137<  Leioit  VII.,  the  Young,  .  Orleans  pmushed. 

1141.  Thoulottse  invaded.    Qnaml  with  the  Pope  and  the 
count  of  Champagne, 

of  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles;  who,  a  short  time  before  he  became  count 
of  Thouloose,  succeeded  in  wresting  most  of  Upper  Provence  from 
the  rule  of  a  weak  and  divided  family. 

Greoffrey  I.  died  in  the  year  1063,  at  latest.  After  him  came  his 
son  BERTRJiKD  II. ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  his  own  energetie 
widow,  Etiennettk.  For  a  short  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  centory,  their  daughter  Gbbbekga,  the  wife  of  Gilbert,  viseonnt 
of  Ge'vaudan,  had  Lower  Provence ;  but  in  her  widowhood,  she 
gave  it  up  to  her  eldest  child,  Douce,  Feb.  1112,  some  lands  being 
alflo  aasigned  to  a  younger  daughter,  Etiennette,  who  was  married  to 
Baynwnd  de  Baux, 

Douce  soon  handed  over  her  rights  to  her  husband,  the  count  of 
Barcelona,  Ratmomd-Berengbr  I.,  Jan.  1113.  After  long  trying  to 
recover  Upper  Provence  from  Alfonso  Jourdain  of  Thoulouse,  that 
count  consented,  Sept.  1125,  to  a  treaty  which  limited  him  to  the 
ooontry  from  the  Durance  to  the  sea ;  and  when  he  died,  July  1 130^ 
he  left  Ptovence  to  his  second  son,  BsRENaER-RATMOND,  whose  right, 
however,  was  contested  by  £tienneite's  husband,  Raymond  de  Baux. 
Berenger-Eaymond  having  been  slain  in  a  fight  with  a  Grenoese 
galley,  in  the  year  1 144  ;  Ms  son  Ratm OND^BERBNOEa  II.  succeeded 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  count  of  Barcelona,  his  uncle,  notwith- 
standing the  continued  opposition  of  Raymond  de  Baux,  whose  claims 
were  even  sanctioned  by  a  deed  of  enfeoffment,  granted  Aug.  1146^ 
by  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  ^  king  of  Aries.  These  claims  were 
renounced  by  the  pretender,  in  the  year  1148 :  but  he  died,  and  the 
treaty  was  not  kept  by  his  eldest  son,  Hugh,  in  whose  favour,  more* 
over,  the  enfeoffment  was  renewed  by  Frederic  Barbaroasa,  in  the 
year  1155.  That  deed  was  revoked.  The  count  of  Barcelona 
married  his  ward  to  the  Emperor's  niece,  Richilda  of  Poland,  the 
queen  (or  empress)  dowager  of  Castille,  and  thus  obtained  for  him  a 
regular  grant  of  the  disputed  fief,  Sept.  11&2.  Young  Raymond- 
fierenger  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  the  rebellious  city  of  Nice,  March 
1166,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  named  Douce,  already  contracted 
to  the  heir  of  Thoulouse ;  on  which  Raymond  V.,  the  count  of  Thou- 
louse^ married  Ridiilda,  and  faithlessly  made  himself  master  ef 
Provence.  The  following  year,  Raymond  was  driven  out  by 
Alfonso  (II.))  ^^^S  ^^  Arragon,  the  son  of  the  late  coimt  of  Barce4 

X  2 
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A.D.  1142.  Burning  of  Vitpy. 

1144.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  conqaers  Normandy. 

1147.  Leuna  goes  on  the  Second  Crutade ;  Soger  regent. 

1149.  Return  of  Lewis. 

1152.  Suger  dies.    Queen  Eleanor  is  diYoroed,  and  mairies 

Henry  of  Anjou. 
1 154.  Henry  of  Anjou  becomes  king  of  England. 

lona  ;  but  at  the  treaty  of  Guernica,  April  1176,  he  got  30,000  mazte 
as  a  compensation.    Douce  had  died  in  retirement. 

Alfonso  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  Provence  his  brother  IUt- 
mond-Bebenoer  III.,  and  then  his  brother  Sancso.  Sancho  was 
superseded  by  the  king's  second  son,  Alfonso  II. ;  who  became  fiill 
count  on  his  father's  death,  April  1196,  and  had  married  Qtmemia 
de  Sabran,  the  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  of  the  coonto 
of  Forcalquier.  When  Alfonso  II.  died,  Feb.  1209,  his  bod  Rat- 
mond-Bbrbnoeb  IY.,  a  boy  not  more  than  eleven  years  old,  had 
much  trouble  to  get  his  own :  for  WiUiam  de  Sabran  claimed  Foreal- 
quier  in  right  of  his  mother  Aliee,  the  daughter  of  a  former  count ; 
William  de  Baux,  prince  of  Orange,  is  also  even  said  to  have  had  a 
grant  of  the  dignity  of  king  of  Aries  from  the  Emperor  Frederic  11., 
Jan.  1214 ;  and  Aries,  Aix,  Marseilles,  Nice,  and  Avignoa  declared 
themselves  free  republics.  In  the  year  1217»  he  escaped  from  the 
court  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  living  as  the  king's  ward ;  and  by  his 
energy  gradually  retrieved  his  affairs,  especially  after  his  marriage 
with  Beatrice  of  Savoy,  the  daughter  of  count  Thomas,  Dec  1220. 
His  children  were  Margaret,  queen  of  St.  Lewis ;  Eleanor,  queen  of 
England  ;  Sanchia,  queen  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Beatrice,  the  future 
queen  of  Sicily,  to  whom,  though  she  was  the  youngest,  he  be- 
queathed Provence,  asserting  that  he  was  free  to  will  his  property 
in  a  country  where  the  Roman  law  ¥ras  in  vogue.  He  died  at  Aizj 
Aug.  1245. 

Beatrice,  though  promised  to  Raymond  YII.  of  Thoulouae,  gave 
her  hand  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  Jan.  1246,  and  thus 
avoided  a  war  with  his  brother,  St.  Lewis.  In  the  year  1382,  when 
JoAMNA  I.  of  Naples  died,  Lewis  of  France,  duke  of  Anjou,  whom 
that  unhappy  queen  had  adopted,  founded  the  second  AngeWn 
dynasty  of  counts  of  Provence ;  and  the  last  of  these,  Charles  III., 
of  Maine,  left  his  dommions,  Dec.  1481,  to  kmg  Lewis  XI.  By 
Charles  VIII.,  the  son  of  Lewis,  Provence  was  annexed  for  ever  to 
the  erown  of  France,  Oct.  I486. 
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A.D.  1158.  Treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  England. 

1159.  Henry  II.  invades  Thoulooae,  and  is  opposed  by  Lewis. 

1160.  Lewis  makes  peace.  Qneen  Constance  dies ;  marriages 

of  Lewis  and  of  Henry's  son. 
1162.  Pope  Alexander  welcomed  in  France. 
1164.  Lewis  harbours  Thomas  k  Becket. 
1167.  War  with  Henry  renewed.     Alfonso  II.  of  Amgon 

seizes  Provence. 

1169.  Peace  of  Montmirail.    Partition  of  Auvergne. 

1170.  Feuds  with  Henry.    Death  of  Becket. 

1172.  Alfonso  of  Arragon  inherits  Roussillon. 

1173.  Lewis  takes  part  with  Henry's  sons.  Rout  at  Vemeoil. 

1174.  Siege  of  Rouen.    Peace  of  Montlonis. 

1179.  Philip  Augustus  crowned. 

1180.  Death  of  Lewis  YII. 

Lewis  VIL,  the  Young^  in  the  outset  of  his  reign,  fiercely 
chastised  the  townsmen  of  Orleans  for  having  tried  to  form 
themselves  into  a  community  ;  and  the  following  Christmas, 
he  was  solemnly  crowned  with  his  wife  at  Bourges.  His 
marriage  had  immensely  strengthened  his  rule  in  the  south 
of  France;  so  much  so,  that  the  count  of  Champagne  and 
odier  great  vassals  thought  that  he  was  becoming  too  power- 
ful, and  were  backward  to  give  him  any  help  when  he  re- 
vived the  claims  of  his  wife's  &mily  to  the  county  of 
Tboulouse,  as  a  female  fief.  He  besieged  Thoulouse,  in 
the  year  1141,  and  failed  altogether  in  his  purpose. 

By  that  time,  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  on  account  of  the  election  to  the  vacant  arch- 
hishopric  of  Bourges,  and  every  place  where  he  abode  was 
put  under  an  interdict.  The  papal  nominee,  Peter  de  la 
Chdire,  was  protected  by  Theobald  of  Champagne,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  king  was  yet  worse  embittered  when  the 
count  of  Vermandais  divorced  his  kinswoman  to  marry 
PetroniUa^  the  queen's  sister':  thus  a  war  broke  out,  in 

'  She  also  called  herself  Addaide.  The  first  marriage  of  Rodolf 
^"•a  declared  on  oath  to  be  null  by  his  brother  8mon  of  Noyon  and 
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the  course  of  which,  besides  other  successes,  Lewis  took 
and  burned  the  strong  town  of  Vitry  in  Champagne  (a.d. 
1142).  His  conscience,  however,  was  so  troubled  by  the 
circumstance  that  more  than  thirteen  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  a  church,  had 
perished  in  the  flames,  that  it  led  him  to  make  peace, 
through  St.  Bernard,  with  Celestin  XL,  the  new  Pope'; 
and  a  few  months  later,  Feb.  1144,  with  Theobald  himself. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  same  year,  he  joined  with  the 
count  of  Flanders,  in  aiding  Geoffrey  Flantagenet  to  con- 
quer most  of  Normandy;  perhaps  because  Stephen  of 
Blois  seemed  to  be  getting  more  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  was  therefore  to  be  excluded  6*001 
the  continent  as  a  dangerous  neighbour. 

Tidings  having  come  to  Europe  of  the  fall  of  Edessa, 
Lewis  VII.,  whose  tender  conscience  was  still  burthened 
by  the  remembrance  of  Vitry  *,  eagerly  came  forward  to 
undertake  the  holy  war  against  the  unbelievers.  In  a  vast 
assembly  which  he  had  gathered  together  at  Vezelay»  he 
and  his  queen,  and  his  brother  Robert,  count  of  Z)retfx'» 


two  other  bishops ;  bat  the  Pope  and  Theobald's  friend,  St  Bernard, 
toolc  up  the  matter,  and  they  were  suspended  and  the  count  ezooo- 
municated.  Though  Rodolf  was  restored  to  communion,  his  new  mar* 
ziage  was  not  allowed  to  be  valid  until  after  the  death  of  the  divorced 
EUanor,  who  was  either  sister  or  niece  of  Theobald  of  Champagne. 

^  St.  Bernard  behaved  with  some  duplicity.  He  had  advised  the 
late  Pope  to  take  off  the  count  of  Vermandais'  exoommunicatioD  for 
a  while, as  he  might  afterwards  renew  it.  The  plan  was  tried; 
but  Lewis,  who  was  upheld  by  Snger,  seized  the  temporalities  of 
several  vacant  sees,  and  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

'  He  had  likewise  scruples  about  his  treaty  with  the  Pope,  as  he 
had  sworn  never  to  admit  Peter  de  la  ChAtre  as  archbishop.  He  also 
thought  himself  bound  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  his  deceased  brother 
PhUip,  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Land. 

s  Robert  I.,  count  of  Dreux,  was  the  father  of  Robert  II.,  from 
whom  deseended  the  elder  branch  of  Drenx,  the  male  Une  of  which 
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aod  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Tboulouse,  and  many 
thousands  of  men  whose  soals  had  been  stirred  by  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Bernard,  took  the  cross  on  Easter  Day, 
March  1146  ;  and  the  next  year,  at  Whitsuntide,  he  fetched 
the  Oriflamme  from  St  Denys,  and  set  out  on  his  march 
for  the  East,  June  1 147,  leaving  the  government  at  home 
to  the  prudent  abbot  Suger,  who  had  tried  hard  to  dissuade 
him  from  going.  The  crusade  ended  most  unhappily^. 
Returning  from  it  slowly  and  by  sea', — shame  made  him 
linger  on  the  way, — ^Lewis  landed  with  only  a  scanty  train 
at  St.  Gilles  on  the  Rhcme,  Oct.  1149 ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  his  youthful  spirit  of  enterprise  quite  forsook 
him. 

The  crusade  had  not  failed  to  arouse  a  strong  feeling 
against  Jews  and  heretics.  While  it  was  preaching,  Peter 
de  Bruys^  who,  besides  attacking  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  had  denied  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  was 
burned  to  death  in  a  slow  fire  by  the  rabble  at  St.  Gilles. 
His  disciple  Henry  spread  his  notions  more  widely,  and 
filled  the  south  of  France  with  Henricians  '. 

Within  a  few  years  afler  the  king's  return,  died  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  Sept.  1151 ;  Theobald  of  Champagne  and 

friled  in  ihe  year  1345,  aad  the  kst  dynasty  of  the  dulses  of 
Brittany. 

*  See  also  The  Second  Cmsade,  vol.  i.,  pp.  62, 63. 

*  He  was  brought  home  by  the  galleys  of  the  king  of  Sicily  ;  and 
there  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  story  that  they  rescued  him  from  the 
Greeks,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  at  sea.  He  would  hardly  have 
retomed,  had  he  not  been  warned  by  Suger  that  Robert  of  Dreux 
was  already  intriguing  to  dethrone  him. 

*  A  mad  Briton  knight,  Eon  de  L*EtoiU,  who  thought  that  he  had 
the  power  of  God,  was  imprisoned  by  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  the 
year  1146  ;  and  many  of  his  followers  were  burnt  alive,  much 
astomshed  that  the  flames  did  not  obey  their  command  not  to  con- 
same  them.  Eon  thought  himself  to  be  foretold  in  the  words  **  per 
eum  (pronounced  by  the  Breton  priests  eon)  jndicatnrus." 
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the  wise  Suger,  Jan.  1152  ;  Rodolf  of  Vermandais,  March 
1152  ;  and  St.  Bernard,  Aug.  1153.  The  death  of  Suger 
happened  just  as  Lewis  was  on  the  eve  of  stripping  himself 
of  all  that  he  had  gained  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  a 
woman  whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  love,  and  whose  levity 
had  deeply  grieved  him '.  She  had  sought  more  than  once, 
though  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  to  be  parted  from  a 
husband  whom  she  railed  at  as  being  more  of  a  monk  than 
a  king ;  but  policy  had  made  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a 
demand,  until,  as  they  were  on  a  journey  together  through 
her  territories,  he  suddenly  withdrew  his  garrisons  firom 
the  castles,  and  yielded  to  her  wishes.  A  divorce  was  at 
once  grranted  by  a  council  at  Baugency,  March  1152,  some 
of  Eleanor's  kindred  having  sworn  that  the  ill-matched 
couple  were  within  the  forbidden  degrees '.  The  repudiated 
queen  had  not  far  to  seek  for  another  husband.  The  first 
lord  into  whose  land  she  set  her  foot, — Theobald  V.,  count 
of  Blots,  the  second  son  of  the  late  count  of  Champagne, — 
wanted  to  force  her  to  marry  him ;  and  when,  in  her  flight 
homewards,  she  reached  Tours,  she  was  warned  to  shun 
the  ambuscade  of  another  suitor,  young  Geoffrey,  a  son  of 
the  deceased  count  of  Anjou.  Geoffrey's  elder  brother, 
Henry  Fitz-Empress,  was  the  prince  who  bore  away  the  rich 
prize.  He  hurried  to  Poitiers,  and  after  a  wooing  which 
was  most  suspiciously  short,  married  Eleanor  the  next 
Whit-Sunday  (May  1152);  so  that  even  before   he  had 

'  When  in  Palestine,  he  ia  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  fiur 
crusader's  nncle,  JRaymond,  prince  of  Antioehy  and  even  of  a  Santeen 
captive. 

'  The  number  of  frivolous  divorces  and  cases  of  open  bigamy  in 
these  ages,  are  infallible  signs  of  a  low  state  of  morals.  The  lugB 
proportion  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  marriages  would  likewise 
betoken  a  great  mortality  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  physidatf, 
by  a  bad  system  of  diet,  by  want  of  cleanliness,  and  perhaps  by  the 
unwholesomeness  of  confined  and  ill- ventilated  castles. 
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gotten  the  crown  of  England,  his  dominions  were  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  king  of  France '.  Poor  Lewis 
tried  to  keep  down  his  rival  by  a  league  with  King  Stephen, 
Robert  of  Dreux,  Henry  /.,  count  of  Champagne,  and 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  the  last  of  whom  was  not  kindly 
treated  by  his  brother;  but  although  he  invaded  Nor- 
mandy, in  July,  he  speedily  met  with  a  check,  and  thought 
it  best  to  agree  to  a  truce. 

The  nationality  of  France  was  indeed  most  seriously 
threatened.  All  the  fiefs  belonging  to  the  three  great 
houses  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  were,  in  the 
year  1154  (when  King  Stephen  died),  practically  con- 
verted into  an  English  France ;  there  was  also  an  Imperial 
France  in  the  kingdoms  of  Lorrain,  Burgundy,  and  Aries, 
of  which  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  the  liege  lord ;  and  a 
Spanish  France  was  forming  in  the  South,  where  Alfonso  11, ^ 
king  of  Arragon,  seized  upon  Provence,  in  the  year  1167, 
and  had  afterwards  the  county  of  Roussillon  bequeathed 
to  him,  July  1172  ^  But  the*  French  monarchy  outlived 
the  danger.  It  was  the  destiny  of  England  to  spread 
her  rule  over  the  islands,  and  the  seas,  and  the  far  coun- 
tries yet  unknown,  not  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  main- 
land; the  sluggish  sovereignty  of  the  Germans  in  the 
eastern  kingdoms  crumbled  away;   and  the  encroaching 

'  According  to  Sismondi,  Lewis'  dominions  were  equal  to  eight 
modem  departments  ;  Henry's  fiefs,  to  at  least  fifteen.  The  latter 
had  aJao  rights  of  feudal  superiority  in  Angouldme,  Auvergne,  and 
elsewhere,  not  to  speak  of  his  claims  on  Thoiilouse. 

^  By  GsNKABD  (or  Gerard)  II.,  the  last  of  a  dynasty  of  counts 
which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The  right  of 
feudal  sorereignty  was  given  up  by  Lewis  IX.,  May  1268  ;  but,  in 
the  year  1462,  the  county  was  sold  or  mortgaged  to  Lewis  XI., 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  France  for  thirty  years.  It  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  fVench  in  August  1642,  and  was  retained 
at  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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Spaniards  stopped  short  and  gradually  lost  ground,  till 
in  the  end  they  fell  back  behind  the  Pyrenees. 

While  Lewis,  within  two  years  after  his  divorce,  bad 
married    Constance    of   CmHIU^    the    daughter   of   that 
Alfonso  VII.  who  styled  himself  emperor  of  Spain ;  and  had 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  further  by  an  alliance  with 
Raymond   V,,  count  of  ThouUmse,  bestowing  upon  him 
the  hand  of  his  sister ' ;  the  new  king  of  England,  armed 
with  an  infamous  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  was  with- 
holding from  his  brother  Geoffrey  the  counties  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine,  which  he  had  sworn  to  yield  up  to 
him  as  soon  as  ever  he  himself  should  have  recovered 
the   whole    of  his   mother's    inheritance*.     Henry   won 
Lewis  over  by  his  flattery,  at  a  conference,  Feb.   1156, 
and  then  fell  upon  Geoffrey,  took  his  castles,  and  forced 
him  to  put  up  with   a  yearly  pension;  yet  he  allowed 
him,  the  next  year,  to  become  count  of  Nantes,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  citizens  to  oppose  Canan  the 
SmaU,  whom  the  rest  of  Brittany  had  acknowledged  as 
duke\     Geoffrey  soon  dying,  July  1158,  Conan  entered 
Nantes,  and  the  citizens  swore  fealty  to  him  :  but  Henry 
put  Ibrth  a  groundless  claim  to  the  county  as  his  brother's 

'  ConstoBee,  the  widow  of  King  Stephen's  soa  Eustace. 

'  The  late  count  of  Anjou,  when  dying,  had  bound  his  prelates 
and  nobles  by  an  oath,  not  to  let  his  body  be  butied  until  Hairy  had 
sworn  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

*  Alan  Fergent'a  son  CSonan  III.,  the  Fmt,  having  declared  when 
dying,  Sept.  11 48,  that  Hod,  the  child  of  his  wife  MaiUda  (a  bastaid 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England),  was  none  of  his,  the  people  of 
Hennes  set  up  Eudbs,  cooni  of  Porho4ty  the  second  husband  of  his 
daughter  Bkbtba.  That  duke  was  deposed,  in  the  year  115li,by 
his  stepson  Conam  IV.,  the  Small;  on  which  the  people  of  Nantei, 
finding  that  Heel,  whom  they  had  hitherto  supported,  was  not 
likely  to  stand  his  ground,  offered,  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to 
Geoffrey. 
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heir,  and  wanted  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause  as  duke  of 
Nonnandy,  of  which  Brittany  was  the  fief;  and  at  the 
same  time,  lest  there  should  be  any  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
i^nst  him,  he  gave  out  that,  as  count  of  Anjou,  he  was 
seneschal  of  France — ^implying  a  right  to  command  the 
king's  army,  and  to  preside  in  his  feudal  court.  These 
pretensions  were  countenanced  by  Lewis  * ;  who  was  again 
fascinated  at  an  interview,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  in 
which  it  was  settled  that  his  daughter  Margaret^  a  babe  in 
the  cradle,  should  be  affianced  to  Henry,  the  crown  prince 
of  England,  then  about  three  years  old ' :  thus  Conan  saw 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  hold  out,  and  the  English  king 
mardied  into  Nantes  without  striking  a  blow. 

But  the  very  next  summer,  when  Henry,  aided  by  Ray- 
mond-Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Languedoc,  Lewis  became  alarmed,  and  checked  his 
progress  by  throwing  himself  into  the  city  of  Thoulouse. 
In  revenge  for  this,  the  count  of  Blois  was  stirred  up  to 
invade  the  royal  domains ;  and  for  a  few  months,  there  was 
open  war  between  the  two  kings,  which  was  stopped  by  a 
truce,  at  die  end  of  which  a  peace  was  made,  May  1160. 
Queen  Constance  dying  in  childbed  in  October,  her  hus- 
band, who  as  yet  had  no  son,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  mar- 
ried AlicCy  the  daughter  of  the  late  count  of  Champagne : 
which  greatly  troubled  Henry,  as  the  brothers  of  the  new 
queen  had  hitherto  been  his  staunch  allies,  and  so  he  at 
once  solemnized  the  wedding  of  the  two  children  under  his 

'  Yet,  in  the  year  1164,  Lewis  gave  the  office  of  seneschal  to 
Theobald  Y.,  count  of  Blois,  the  husband  of  hie  second  daughter 
Alice. 

^  The  Norman  Vexin  (which  had  been  ceded  (o  France,  eight  years 
before),  Gisors,  and  othw  castles  were  to  be  Margaret's  dower. — As 
the  Salic  hiw  was  not  yet  established,  and  the  daughters  of  Lewis  by 
Eleanor  were  of  doubtful  legitimacy,  that  young  lady  might  have 
beoosae  beireas  of  Franee. 
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charge  (Nov.  1160),  the  knights  templars  yielding  up  to 
him  the  lands  which  they  held  in  trust  for  the  infant 
princess.  This  unseemly  behaviour  would  have  renewed 
the  war,  had  not  winter  been  so  nigh  at  hand ;  but  Lewis 
having  leisure  to  weigh  well  the  cost  and  risk  of  a  fresb 
struggle,  the  storm  blew  over. 

Henry  had  still  the  alliance,  in  the  north  of  France,  of 
the  count  of  Flanders,  whose  second  son,  Matthew  of 
Alsatia,  he  had  lately  managed  to  establish  in  the  vacant 
county  of  Boulogne';   his  influence  was  felt  in  almost 

'  The  county  of  Boulogne,  which  (in  the  ninth  century)  had  been 
detached  from  that  of  Ponthien,  was  held  at  first  by  nephews  and 
sons  of  Baidwin  IL,  the  Bald,  the  second  of  the  counts  of  Flanders. 
About  the  year  966,  a  new  dynasty  succeeded,  which  was  an  offshoot 
of  the  house  of  Ponthien,  and  ended  in  Eustace  III.,  whose  heiress 
Matilda  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  of  Bloit,  afterwards  king  of 
England.  Stephen  inherited  the  fief  in  the  year  1 125,  at  latest ;  bat 
his  male  line  failed  in  his  younger  son,  William  II.,  Oct.  1189  (or,  as 
some  say,  in  August  1 160),  and  his  daughter  Mary,  the  abbess  of  an 
English  nunnery,  was  induced  by  Henry  I.  to  give  her  hand  to 
Matthew  of  Altatia,  The  abbess,  who  eventually  retired  into  a 
convent,  leaving  her  husband  free  to  marry  again,  was  the  mother  of 
two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Ida,  transmitted  the  county  to 
four  husbands,  count  Matthew  II.,  Gerabd  (III.),  count  of  Guelders^ 
Bebthold  (lY.),  duke  of  Zaehringen,  and  Reginald,  count  of  Dam- 
martin  :  the  last  of  these  (who,  after  divorcing  a  former  wife,  bad 
ttaily  carried  her  off)  had  a  child  by  her,  named  Maud ;  who  was 
married  to  Philip  Hurepd  (Rough-skin),  a  son  of  Philip  Augnstus, 
and  then  to  Alfonso  of  Portugal.  That  prince  afterwards  reigned  in 
Portugal  as  Alfonso  III.,  and  forsook  the  countess  to  marry  a  younger 
wife.  Maud  dying,  Jan.  1268,  Hen&t  III.  (or  IV),  duke  of  Brabant, 
the  grandson  of  Matilda,  younger  daughter  of  the  abbess  Mary,  got 
two  of  his  aunts  to  yield  him  their  claims  to  Boulogne,  where  the  right 
of  representation  did  not  exist :  he  was  still  opposed,  however,  by 
Robert  (V.),  count  of  Auvergne,  the  son  of  his  aunt  Addaidey  and  he 
thought  it  best  to  give  up  the  county  for  a  sum  of  money  (aj>.  1960). 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  seized  by  Philip  the  Giood,  duke  of 
Burgundy  (see  p.  182,  note  2)  ;  and  though,  after  the  death  of  Chari«8 
the  Bold,  Lewis  XI.,  having  conquered  it,  restored  it  to  tho  counts  of 
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eye^part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his  own  domains  were  in 
perfect  order,  the  barons,  even  in  England  and  in  Normandy, 
being  brought  under  control.  He  had  been  baffled  indeed 
in  bis  attempts  to  conquer  Thoulouse  ;  yet  he  afterwards 
made  a  great  acquisition,  in  the  year  1166,  when  Conan  of 
firittany,  as  the  price  of  the  help  which  was  given  him 
against  his  step-father,  resigned  his  duchy  into  his  keeping, 
as  the  guardian  of  his  infant  daughter  Constance^  then  be- 
trothed to  the  boy  Geoffrey^  a  younger  son  of  the  prosperous 
English  prince.  The  tide  of  fortune  was,  however,  turning 
against  him.  His  power  and  resources  were  crippled  by 
bis  rash  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Becket ;  and  when  his 
troublesome  foe  was  murdered,  the  rebellions  of  his  sons 
still  kept  him  down,  and  marred  his  advantages. 

Lewis,  of  course,  had  harboured  Becket  all  the  time  that 
that  prelate  was  an  exile;  just  as  he  and  Henry  himself 
had  lately  acted,  when  Pope  Alexander  fled  to  France 
during  his  struggle  against  the  Emperor '.  He  also  re- 
dressed the  wrongs  of  some  bishops  in  Auvergne,  although 
it  was  a  fief  of  Aquitaine  :  this  was  in  the  year  1165,  in 
which  also  a  son  was  at  last  bom  to  him,  Philip^  sumamed 
Augustus^  from  the  month  in  which  he  came  into  the  world. 
His  rejoicings  at  this  hopeful  event  were  troubled  by  the 
open  quarrel  between  his  sister  and  her  faithless  husband, 
the  count  of  Thoulouse :  for,  owing  to  the  divorce  which 
followed,  he  lost  his  chief  ally  in  the  south  of  France,  where 

Anfergne,  that  monarch,  in  a  few  months,  had  it  ceded  to  him  in 
exchange  for  a  fief  in  Langnedoe,  Jan.  1478. 

'  Alexander  landed  in  France,  in  April  1162.  He  refdsed  to  join 
in  a  conference  which  the  Emperor  had  proposed  to  Lewis ;  on  which, 
the  latter  sovereign,  when  he  reached  S.  Jean  de  Losne,  the  place  of 
tryst,  took  advantage  of  Frederic's  not  having  yet  arrived,  though  his 
chancellor  was  come,  and  spurring  his  steed,  rode  off.  Lewis  then 
^«nt  with  the  king  of  England  to  meet  the  Pope ;  whom  they 
wdoomed  with  a  great  show  of  respect,  walking  on  each  side  of  his 
mule  and  holding  his  bridle. 
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he  was  most  in  need  of  help.  Henry  was  thus  encouraged 
to  revive  his  favourite  plan  of  conquering  Tboulouse; 
but  though  he  got  up  a  league  against  the  count,  he  was 
again  baffled. 

In  the  year  1167)  the  war  between  the  rival  kings  broke 
out  afresh.  The  counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  now 
forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Plantagenet  prince ;  Adelbert  IF,, 
pount  of  Marehe  (La  Marche),  and  fViUiam  IV.^  count  of 
AngouUme,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  paid 
homage  to  the  crown  of  France ;  several  of  the  lords  in 
Aquitaine  likewise  rebelled,  and  there  were  risii^  at 
Poitiers  and  in  Brittany  '•  But  on  the  Feast  of  Epiphany, 
Jan.  1 169,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Montroinul, 
in  which  the  king  of  England  engaged  to  pardon  tiie 
rebels:  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Shortraantle,  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  also  did  homage  for  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Brit- 
tany ',  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  seneschal ;  and 
his  second  son,  Richard^  who  was  betrothed  to  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  by  his  new  queen,  did  homage  for  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine.  In  the  same  year,  the  disputed  suc- 
cession of  Auvergne  was  finally  settled  ;  William  IX,,  the 
Oldf  retaining  the  county,  but  yielding  up  a  share  of  the 
territory  to  his  dispossessed  nephew,  William  the  Youngt 
whose  branch  had  the  title  of  dauphin '. 

'  That  revolt  was  stirred  up  by  the  deposed  duke  Eudes ;  Hesiy 
having  violated  the  honour  of  his  daughter  Alice,  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  as  a  hostage. 

^  His  younger  brother  Qeoffrey,  in  his  turn,  paid  him  homage  for 
Brittany,  which  he  held  as  a  sub-fief. 

'  Gut  I.,  count  of  Auvergne, — (see  p.  156,  note  8,) — was  sueeeeded 
in  the  year  989,  by  his  brother  Wiluam  Y.,  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  later  counts  and  dauphins  of  Auvergne.  Wiluam  IX.,  ^  M 
having  dispossessed  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  (in  the  year  1156]^ 
the  county  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  younger  branch  ;  and  in  the 
year  1260,  one  of  that  line,  B4>bbbx  Y.,  obtained  also  the  ooonty  of 
Boulogne  in  right  of  his  mother.    On  the  death  of  Robert's 
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The  Peace  6f  Montmirail  was  hardly  more  than  a  truce. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  1 170,  Lewis  attacked  Normandy, 
because  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  seems  to  have  been 
delayed  in  France  by  contrary  winds,  had  not  been  crowned 
with  her  husband,  when  the  young  English  prince  was 
anointed  king  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  and  in  the  month  of 
November,  Henry  11.  fruitlessly  tried  to  seise  the  city  of 
Bourges,  on  the  plea  that  Berry  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Aquitaine.  Some  years  later,  March  1173,  when  that 
monarch  had  received  the  homage  of  the  count  of  Thou- 
loose,   and   had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 

Robert  YII.,  the  Great,  sboat  the  begiiming  of  the  year  1926^ 
William  XIII.,  the  eldest  son,  suoeeeded ;  whose  doiniiiions  were 
inherited  by  his  daughter  Jane,  the  queen  of  John  IL  of  France,  and 
erentually  fell  to  the  son  of  her  first  marriage,  Philip  de  Bownre, 
also  duke  of  Burgundy  and  count  of  Flanders.  When  Philip  de 
RoQTre  died,  Auvergne  and  Boulogne  reverted  to  Robert  the  Great's 
second  son,  John  I.,  the  father  of  Jokn  II. ;  the  latter  of  whom  was 
succeeded,  Sept.  1304,  by  Janb  II.,  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  John, 
duke  of  Berry,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Charles  the  Wise.  Jane  dying 
childless,  in  the  year  1422,  her  second  husband,  George  de  la  TrimoiUe, 
claimed  her  fiefs  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  contract ;  but  Mart,  the 
widow  of  Bertrand  de  la  Tour  und  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  ofBovhgm 
(a  younger  son  of  Robert  the  Great),  whom  the  late  countess  had 
declared  her  heiress,  establ^ed  herself  in  Auvergne,  while  Philip 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  seized  Boulogne.  The  elder  branch  of 
the  house  of  La  Tour  d' Auvergne  ended  in  the  daughters  of  Mary's 
great  grandson  John  III.,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Anne,  the  wife  of  Jcikn 
Stewart,  dnke  of  Albamy,  bequeathed  Auvergne,  June  IISQ4,  to 
Catherinb  de  Mcdicis,  the  ehtld  of  her  sister  Magdaleth  duchess  of 
UrUno:  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  Queen  Catherine's 
daughter,  Maboarbt  of  Fo^ou,  bestowed  Auvergne  np(m  the  Daophin  ; 
who,  as  Lewis  XIII.,  united  it  to  the  crown. 

The  male  line  of  William  the  Young — the  coimts  of  Clermont  and 
Dauphins  of  Auvergne— ended,  July  1426,  in  Bbrald  III.;  whose  only 
daughter,  Janb,  married  Lbwis  I.,  count  of  Montpensier,  and  tfius 
carried  her  inheritance  into  the  house  of  Boarfoon-Montpensier. 
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Arragon  and  tl}e  count  of  Savoy ',  the  flight  of  his  eldest 
son  from  Limoges  to  the  court  of  France  was  the  banning 
of  fresh  troubles  ^ :  the  fugitive  was  speedily  joined  by  his 
brothers,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  who,  like  himself^  were  not 
contented  with  titles,  but  wished  to  have  the  sole  rule  over 
their  domains ;  and  besides  his  father-in-law  the  French 
sovereign,  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  counts  of  Flanders 
and  Boulogne  were  induced  to  array  themselves  on  his  side. 
Normandy  was  invaded  by  the  troops  of  the  league,  at 
Midsummer :  but  Philip  of  Flanders  retreated  when  his 
brother,  the  count  of  Boulogne,  was  killed  before  Drienoourt, 
July  1173  ;  and  although  Lewis  took  and  burned  a  large 
portion  of  the  stronghold  of  Vemeuil,  his  men  fled  like 
hares  when  Henry  came  up  with  an  army  of  mercenaries  * ; 
and  many  of  them  were  slain.  The  next  campaign,  the 
allies  had  still  worse  fortune.  William  of  Scotland  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick ;  an  invasion  of  England  from 
Flanders  was  given  up ;  and  the  king  of  France  and  the 
count  of  Flanders  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  Aug. 
1174,  after  a  treacherous  attempt  to  storm  it  during  an 
armistice  had  failed.  The  rebels  were  now  willing  to 
come  to  terms,  and  peace  was  restored,  on  Michaelmas 
Day,  at  Montlouis,  a  place  between  Tours  and  Amboise. 

'  Alice,  the  eldest  daughter  (and  as  yet  the  heiress)  of  Humbeit 
III.,  count  of  Savoy,  was  affianced  to  Henry's  younger  son  John— ft 
match  which  was  broken  off  by  the  lady's  death. 

^  The  intrigues  of  the  prince  and  his  mother,  who  bad  instigated 
him,  had  been  denounced  by  the  count  of  Thoulouse.  Young  Heniyi 
who  had  lately  yisited  his  father-in-law  at  Paris,  had  also  demanded 
to  have  instant  po^pession  either  of  Normandy  or  England ;  and  he 
had  refused  to  give  up  any  castles  to  his  brother  John  when  the 
match  with  Savoy  was  being  negotiated. 

^  Braban9ons ;  Brabant  being  originally  the  country  of  the  Cottereis 
and  Routiers  (Ruptuarii),  as  these  fellows  were  called^  because  they 
wore  knivee^  and,  when  hired,  had  been  disbanded. 
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Lewis  had  asserted  that  a  fiither  who  had  raised  his 
child  to  the  throne,  ceased  to  reign ;  and  yet,  when  his  son 
Philip  entered  upon  his  fifteenth  year,  Aug.  1179,  he 
decided  upon  having  him  crowned.  In  the  midst  of  the 
preparations,  the  prince  became  dangerously  ill ;  so  the 
ceremony  was  put  off,  and  the  old  king  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Becket's  tomb  at  Canterbury,  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of 
his  only  son.  As  he  was  returning  home,  the  right  side  of 
his  body  was  stricken  with  palsy,  and  he  was  never  himself 
again :  the  government  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
who  mras  now  quite  well,  and  was  crowned  with  much 
splendour  at  Rheims,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  Nov.  1179. 
The  pride  of  that  strong-minded  youth  would  not  brook 
the  rule  of  the  queen  and  her  brothers ;  and  hence  he  was 
led  by  Robert  Clement  of  MetZy  the  marshal  of  the  palace, 
to  join  himself  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  whose  niece,  Isabel 
of  Hainault^j  he  married  without  saying  a  word  to  his 
mother  or  his  uncles.  He  and  his  bride  were  to  be 
crowned  on  Whit-Sunday,  at  Sens,  aind  thither  the  nobles 
were  summoned  :  but  so  much  angry  feeling  had  been 
aroused,  that  the  count  of  Flanders  was  alarmed,  and  by 
his  advice  the  rite  was  hurriedly  performed  at  St.  Denys, 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  1 180.  As  it  was,  there  was  all  but 
a  civil  war.  While  the  king's  uncle,  cardinal  William  of 
Champagne^  the  archbishop  of  Rheims ',  complained  to  the 
Pope  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  see  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
in  the  affair ;  the  queen-mother,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
her  possessions,  the  count  of  Blois,  and  others  of  the  same 

*  The  daughter  of  the  ootmt's  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Hainault, 
who  inherited  Fknders  after  his  death  (see  p.  146,  note  4). — Mar- 
garet's first  husband  was  the  leprous  count  of  Yermandais,  the  last 
male  of  his  race. 

'  This  prelate,  famed  for  his  white  hands,  was  successively  bishop 
of  Chartres  and  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  then  archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabino. 
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party,  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  seek  help  from  the 
king  of  England.  Henry  behaved  with  great  moderation. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Philip  near  Gisors,  Jane  1180, 
and  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  agreeing  to  a  ^r 
settlement  of  this  family  feud. 

The  days  of  Lewis  VII.  were  almost  numbered.  He 
died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  Sept.  1180,  after  causing  his 
gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels,  and  clothing  to  be  given  to  the 
poor*. 

A.D.  1180.  PhUip  AugwhiM, 

1181,1182.  Revolt  of  the  nobles. 

1182.  The  Jews  banished.— The  Capaehons. 

1185.  War  renewed  with  FUaders.    The  VermandaiB  an- 

nexed. 

1 186.  Submission  of  Hugh  of  Burgundy.    War  with  £nghuid. 
1188.  Philip  and  Henry  II.  take  the  cross ;  Saladin  tithe.— 

Riehard  Ggbut  de  Lion  goes  over  to  Philip. 
1180.  Peace  of  Colombiers ;  death  of  Henry  11.-2^  Tkird 

1190.  Royal  courts  established.    Philip  joins  the  Crusade. 

1191.  Return  of  Philip.    Prince  Lewis  inherits  Artoia. 

1193.  Philip    Augustus    invades    Normandy.      Isembui^ 

divorced. 

1194.  Riehard  of  England  at  war  with  Philip. 

1 196.  Treaty  of  Galaon.    PhiUp  marries  Agnes  of  Menaia. 

1197.  League  against  Philip.    Sieges  of  Melly  and  of  Arras. 

1198.  Battle  of  Gisors.    The  Jews  allowed  to  return. 

1199.  Truce  with  England.    Richard  dies  ;  war  with  John. 

1200.  Treaty  of  P6n>nne  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders.    Joha 

makes  peace,  and  cedes  Evreux.    The  Interdiet. 

1201.  Council  of  Soissons.    Death  of  Agnes  of  Merania. 

1202.  War  with  John  renewed. 

1203.  Murder  of  Arthur  ;  John's  French  fiefs  forfeited. 

1204.  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  eonquered,    Poitiers  sor- 

renders. 
1206.  John  invades  France,  and  makes  a  convention. 

'  The  devout  king  had  proposed  to  Henry  II.  that  they  shoold 
both  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  Sept.  1177  ;  but  hia  ill  health  had  marred 
the  whole  scheme. 
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A.D.  1208.  Cnuade  (tgainit  tke  Albigeiuet. 

1209.  Ordinance  of  Yilleneuve. — Raymond  VI.  does  penaace. 

Beziers  and  Carcassonne  taken  ;  Simon  de  Montfort 

heads  the  Crusaders. 
1211.  Lavaur  taken.    Montfort  raises  the  siege  of  Thoulouse. 

Battle  of  Castelnandary. 

1213.  Philip  threatens  England  with  invasion*     War  with 

Flanders  ;  the  French  fleet  destroyed  at  Damme. — 
Battle  of  Moret ;  Peter  II.  of  Arragon  slain. 

1214.  Valois  annexed.    John  repulsed.     B€Utle  of  Bouvines 

and  truce  with  England. 

1215.  Montfort  made  count  of  Thoolonse.    Crusade  of  Prince 

Lewis. 
1216^  Prince  Lewis  invited  over  into  EngUmd. 

1217.  Lewis   leaves    England. — Raymond    YI.  returns  to 

Thoulouse. 

1218.  Simon  Montfort  slain  at  the  siege  of  Thoulouse. 

1219.  Prince  Lewis  fails  against  Thoulouse. 
1221.  Alenyon  annexed^ — Raymond  VL  dies. 
1223.  Death  of  PhiUp  Augustus. 

Philip  Augustus,  ambitious  and  enterprising,  yet  cool- 
headed  and  wary,  like  a  second  Charlemagne,  raised  the 
monarchy  of  France  to  a  commanding  height;  wresting 
Normandy  and  several  other  provinces  out  of  the  hands  of 
ovei^own  vassals,  and  making  the  first  deep  inroads  on 
the  Feudal  institutions  by  which  the  crown  had  been  so 
weakened.  He  not  only  bridled  the  power  of  the  great 
chiefs,  but  also  in  his  own  domains  he  brought  every  thing 
under  his  rule  :  he  established  royal  courts,  June  1190'; 
he  made  ordinances  to  check  sub-infeudations,  and  to  stop 
the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges  ^ ;  he  allowed 

*  See  also  in  the  account  of  the  Feudal  system,  vol.  i.,  p.  209. 

^  By  the  ordinance  of  YilleneuTe,  May  1209,  if  a  fief  was  divided, 
each  share  was  to  be  held  direct  of  the  original  lord.  By  another 
ordinance  of  uncertain  date,  no  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  feudal  causes  ;  such  courts  having  claimed  juris- 
diction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  oaths,  in  which  category  the 
obligations  of  homage  and  fealty  would  be  included. 
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none  of  his  barons  to  wage  private  wars,  or  to  set  him  at 
defiance;  and  even  the  clergy,  in  all  temporal  matters, 
were  forced  to  yield  him  obedience '.  He  had  the  wisdom 
to  befriend  the  interests  of  the  towns,  which  were  now  fiist 
rising  in  importance,  and  he  was  careful  to  have  them 
fortified;  especially  Paris,  which  he  likewise  greatly 
adorned,  and  caused  its  principal  streets  to  be  paved.  His 
love  of  learning  he  displayed  by  the  privileges  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  university  of  Paris,  of  which  the 
scholars  and  their  servants  were  protected  against  the  oat- 
rages  of  the  citizens,  and  even  freed  from  the  jurisdicdoo 
of  the  civil  tribunals.  In  one  point,  however,  he  was  not 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  persecuted  heretics,  and  treated 
the  Jews  with  the  utmost  harshness :  the  latter  were  rohbed 
and  imprisoned  without  mercy  ;  and  to  crown  their  wrougs, 
their  immoveable  goods  were  seized,  April  1182,  and  they 
were  bidden  to  leave  his  dominions  after  Midsummer  Day. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  when  he  was  burtbesed 
by  the  war  with  Richard  of  England  and  his  allies,  he  sold 
them  leave  to  return. 

Philip  had  not  reigned  long  as  sole  king,  before  a  league 
was  got  up  against  him  by  his  uncles  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims  and  the  counts  of  Blois  and  of  Sancerre,  which  was 
joined  by  his  half-sister  Mary  of  Champagne*^  who  (having 
just  lost  her  husband)  was  regent  for  her  son ;  by  the 
gallant,  but  wrong-headed  Hugh  IIL,  duke  of  Burgundy; 
and  even  by  the  count  of  Flanders.  Attacked  all  at  once 
by  so  many  of  his  great  vassals,  Nov.  1181,  he  must  have 
been  worsted  but  for  the  friendship  of  the  crown  prince  of 
England  ;  who  brought  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  to  his 

*  When  the  bishops  of  Orieant  and  Auxerre  refused,  in  the  yctf 
1209|  to  send  him  their  contingents,  he  seized  upon  their  temponhtitf 
in  spite  of  an  interdict. 

*  Mary,  countess  of  Champagne,  was  the  eldest  daughter  w 
Lewis  YII.  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
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aid,  and  enabled  him  to  ravage  Burgundy  and  Champagne, 
and  the  count  of  Sancerre's  lands  in  Berry :  when  spring 
came  round,  by  the  advice  and  mediation  of  Henry  11., 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  confederates,  peace  was 
concluded  at  Senlis. — ^That  monarch  was  again  at  feud  with 
Rajrmond  V.  of  Thoulouse  ;  who  had  also  an  active  foe  in 
the  king  of  Arragon  *.  Owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
die  country  was  so  overrun  with  bandit  soldiers  that  one 
Durand^  a  poor  carpenter  of  Auvergne,  gave  out  that  the 
Virgin  had  bidden  him  form  brotherhoods  to  check  their 
outrages.  The  Pacificators,  or  Capuchons  (a  name  de- 
rived from  the  hoods  which  they  wore),  who  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  new  association,  did  their  work  well ;  as  was 
quickly  shown  in  an  affair  near  Ch&teaudun,  in  which  more 
than  seven  thousand  armed  ruffians  fell  into  their  hands  ', 
and  were  every  one  of  them  killed,  July  1183. 

The  second  marriage  of  the  count  of  Flanders  ^  Aug. 
1184,  was  the  source  of  fresh  disputes.  He  had  ceded 
Amiens  to  Philip  Augustus,  and  had  agreed  to  hold  the 
rest  of  the  Yermandais,  his  late  wife's  inheritance ',  as  a 

^  Kajmond  had  for  his  ally  against  the  kings  of  England  and 
Arragon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  who  now  married  Beatrice  of 
AVbon,  the  widow  of  his  second  son  Alberto  TcuUefer,  and  heiress  of 
Daaphin^  (a.i>.  1183).  In  order  to  do  this,  the  duke  had  dirorced 
AUee  of  Lorrain,  his  former  wife. 

*  They  had  some  help  from  PhOip.  In  Anyergne,  three  thousand 
more  were  slain. 

*  He  married  Thereta,  afterwards  called  MatUdaf  the  daughter  of 
Alfonso  I.  of  PortugaL  After  his  death,  she  hecame  the  wife  of 
Eades  III.  of  Burgundy  ;  hut  was  divorced  as  heing  too  n^ar  of  kin. 

'  The  count  had  wanted  to  keep  the  Yermandais,  of  which  he  had 
a  donation  from  his  late  wife.  It  was  disputed  by  her  sister  Eleanor ; 
who  compromised  her  claims  on  being  allowed  to  have  Yalois,  but  was 
afterwards  induced  to  transfer  them  to  Philip  Augustus.  By  a  treaty 
which  Philip  made  with  her,  in  the  year  1185,  Eleanor  was  to  retain 
Yalois  for  life  ;  and  when  she  died,  June  1214,  he  accordingly  took 
possession  of  it. 
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mortgagiR  redeemable  for  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  having 
also  pledged  himself  to  bequeath  this  to  him  at  his  death, 
together  with  Artoisy  the  reversion  of  which  had   been 
settled  upon  his  niece,  the  queen  of  France,  as  her  dower : 
it  was  now  feared  that  he  might  break  his  word,  if  it 
should  so  haf^pen  that  children  were  bom  to  him.     The 
king  of  England  once  more  did  his  best  to  preserve  peace, 
and  a  short  truce  was  even  negotiated:   but  Philip  of 
Flanders  could  not  refirain  firom  an  inroad  into  Hainault, 
the  count  of  which,  though  his  vassal  and  brother-in-law, 
was  an  ally  of  the  enemy ;   and  in  the  spring,  a  French 
army  had  gathered  together  to  invade  his  territories,  and  to 
recover  Amiens  which  had  revolted.     The  campaign  was 
opened  by  the  Flemish  count;    who  crossed  the  Somme 
and  the  Oise,  and  went  on  ravaging  as  £Eff  as  Dammartin, 
within  nine  leagues  of  Paris :  in  the  meanwhile,  the  kii^ 
of  France  marched  to  Amiens,  which  he  found  to  be  so 
strong,  that  he  left  it  alone,  and  besieged  £he  neighbouring 
castle  of  Boves.     His  adversary,  who  had  turned  btmaelf 
homewards,  was  hastening  to  relieve  the  place,  when  a 
treaty  was  set  on  foot  by  the  count  of  Blois  and   the 
cardinal  of  Champagne,  his   brother ;    and   thus  it  came 
to    pass    that,    without    any    further    fighting,     Amiens 
and  also  the  Vermandais  (Peronne  and  St.  Quentin  ex- 
cepted) were  ceded  to   Philip  Augustus*.     Hardly  was 
this  done,  than  the  duke  of  Bui^ndy  was  taken  in  hand. 
Philip  went  and  rescued  the  beleaguered  lord  of  Vergy^  who 
had  done  homage  to  him,  and  had  claimed  his  protection ; 
and  the  next  year,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Buigundian 
bishd|>s ',  and  having  reduced  and  burnt  Chatillon  on  the 

^  The  count  may  have  dreaded  the  result  of  a  pitched  battle,  or  he 
may  have  felt  that  the  oaaee  for  whii^  he  was  fighting  against  his 
liege  lord  was  a  bad  one. 

*  The  pka  for  interfering  was  that  churches  held  direct  of  the 
crown.     In  fact,  the  clergy  had  always  stood  up  for  the  rule  of  the 
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Seine,  and  taken  Eudes,  the  ducal  prince,  prisoner,  extorted 
a  full  submission  to  his  sovereignty.  That  main  point  being 
gained,  he  thought  fit  to  release  the  duke  from  the  rest  of 
the  terms  ivhich  had  been  forced  upon  him. 

This  moderaticm  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  war  with  England ;  for  the  shrewd  king  had  learned  the 
policy  of  dealii^  with  his  vassals  singly.     Margaret,  the 
widow    of  Henry   Shortmantle, — her  husband' had   died, 
June  1183,  while  in  rebellion  with  his  brothers  against  his 
father, — Shaving  lately  been  married  to  the  king  of  Hungary, 
Philip  had  demanded  that  the  Gisors  and  the  French  Vexin, 
which  had  once  been  her  dower,  should  be  given  back  to 
him ;     and  he  had  been  stirring   up  Geoffrey,  duke  of 
Brittany,  to  shake  off  his  feudal  dependence  upon  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  even  harbouring  him  at  Paris  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Aug.  1186  \     On  the  side  of  Guienne  also,  a 
storm  was  brooding ;  for  the  violent  and  restless  Richard ' 
had   leagued  himself  with  Alfonso  of  Arragon  against  the 
count  of  Thoulouse,  who  was  the  ally  of  France.     Owing 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Castellan  of  Gisors,  the  war  broke 
out  on  the  Norman  border;   and  though  hostilities  were 
stopped  by  a  truce,  and  two  conferences  were  held,  fresh 
fuel  was  only  added  to  the  flame,  as  Philip  insisted  that  his 
sister  Alice,  whom  the  king  of  England  had  under  his  care 
and  was  believed  to  have  seduced,  should  be  married  to 
prince  Richard  without  any  further  delay.     When  the  sum- 
mer came  round,  the  French  monarch  passed  into  Aquitmne, 

Capetian  Icings^  that  they  might  hare  a  protection  against  the  power 
of  the  neighhouring  nohles. 

^  The  death  of  Geoffrey  caused  a  dispute  for  the  wardship  of  his 
daoghters,  a  right  which  belonged  to  the  lords  of  ordinary  fiefs  :  but 
this  was  settled  by  the  birth  of  his  postbnmous  son  Arthur. 

'  Richard  was  hated  in  Aquitaine.  He  would  carry  off  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  gentlemen,  and,  when  his  lust  was  sated,  hand  them 
over  to  his  comrades* 
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where  he  reduced  Issoudun,  and  sat  down  before  Chateau- 
roux :  thither  Henry  II.  hastened  to  check  his  progress ; 
but  finding  that  he  could  not  rely  on  his  son  Kichard  *,  he 
asked  for  a  two  years'  truce,  which  he  purchased  by  leaving 
his  adversary  in  possession  of  Issoudun.  In  the  winter, 
Jan.  1188,  Henry  and  Philip  met  at  the  well-known  elm 
between  Gisors  and  Trie,  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  more 
lasting  peace ;  yet  they  could  only  agree  as  to  taking  the 
cross,  which  was  also  received  by  the  counts  of  Flanders 
and  Blois,  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  Robert  11,^  count 
of  Dreux^  by  Henry  II,,  count  of  Champagne,  and  many 
prelates  and  nobles  besides^.  The  two  kings  afterwards 
held  assemblies  of  their  vassals  in  their  own  dominions,  in 
which  the  heavy  tax,  long  remembered  as  the  Saladin 
tithe,  was  decreed. 

The  fiery  temper  of  Richard,  in  a  little  while,  threw 
every  thing  again  into  confusion.  Enraged  at  the  arrest  of 
some  merchants,  his  subjects,  by  the  count  of  Thoulouse, 
he  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries,  took  no  less 
than  seventeen  strongholds  in  the  Quercy,  and  wasted  the 
open  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  unhappy  count 
was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  called  for  help  on  the  king  of 
France ;  who  chose  to  make  Henry  himself  accountable 
for  the  misdeeds  of  his  unruly  son,  and  forthwith  seized 
all  his  castles  in  Berry  and  Auvergne*  The  injured  kii^ 
gathered  together  an  army  in  Normandy,  about  the  middle 
of  July ;  but  as  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  a  war 
thus  renewed  at  the  outset  of  a  crusade,  fresh  conferences 


*  Richard's  friendship  for  Philip  was  undiBgiuBed.  lie  was  also 
eager  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  having  already  taken  the  cokb, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  would  eren  go  barefoot  to  ask  for  peace. 

^  The  Frendi  had  a  red,  the  English  a  white,  and  the  flemiiigs  a 
green  cross.  The  birth  of  his  son  Lewis,  Sept.  1187,  had  removed 
Philip's  chief  objection  to  joining  the  crusade. 
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were  held.     Two  of  these,  near  Giso-s,  were  fruitless  • ; 

• 

at  the  third,  in  November  at  Bonnooulins,  Richard,  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  favour  shown  to  his  younger 
brother  John  ^,  suddenly  forsook  his  father  and  knelt  down 
and  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  by  whom  he  was 
presented  with  the  castles  in  Berry,  and  even  allowed  to 
keep  his  conquests  in  Languedoc.  Another  meeting,  put 
off  until  June  1189  by  Henry,  whose  sorrows  had  preyed 
upon  his  health,  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  terms  proposed 
by  Philip  and  Richard ;  on  which  they  drove  him  out  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Mans  whither  he  had  betaken 
himself,  and  fording  the  Loire,  then  at  a  low  ebb  owing  to 
drought,  stormed  Tours,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
thought  to  save  themselves  by  destroying  the  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  people  of  Britany  also  rose  in  arms  against 
the  distressed  English  king ;  who,  as  a  last  hope,  bribed 
the  Pope's  legate  to  threaten  Philip  Augustus  with  an  in- 
terdict— a  menace  which  was  treated  with  contempt.  There 
being  no  help  for  it,  he  had  an  interview  with  his  foe,  at 
Colombiers  in  the  plain  of  Tours,  July  1189,  and  yielded 
every  thing  that  was  asked '.  Not  a  week  afterwards,  he 
died  at  Chinon  of  a  broken  heart. 

*  Philipi  in  his  anger,  now  rooted  up  thb  famous  elm  tree,  which 
happened  to  be  on  his  side  of  the  border. 

*  After  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  Richard,  now  that  he  was  heir 
of  Normandy  and  England^  had  been  called  upon  to  give  up  Guienne 
to  John.  He  refused,  and  for  some  months  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  father  and  his  brothers.  In  the  year  1185,  he  agreed  to 
give  up  Poitou,  but  only  to  his  mother. 

'  Alice  was  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  barons  named 
by  Richard,  until  he  returned  from  the  crusade  ;  and  Henry  was  to 
renew  his  homage,  and  to  pay  20^000  marks  when  the  conquered 
places  were  restored  to  him.  He  was  also  to  renounce  all  claim  on 
Berry  and  Auvergne,  and  to  join  the  crusade  the  next  year. — When 
he  died,  Philip  said  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  the  treaty,  and 
dumed  the  Yexin  ;  but  Richard  staved  off  the  demand,  for  the 
present,  by  an  additional  payment  of  4000  mlirks. 

2nd  Ser, — yol.  ii.  k 
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It  had  been  setUej  a(  Colonibiers»  that  tbe  kings  of 
France  and  England  shoiild  jo?h  each  other  as  crusaders, 
the  next  Lent,  ^t  the  abbey  of  Vezelay :  this  engagement 
was  ratified  by  Richard,  who  had  succeeded  to  bis  father's 
crown.  Tbe  illness  and  death  of  Philip's  wife  Elizabeth, 
March  1190,  caused  the  tipae  of  departure  to  be  delayed 
till  Midsummer  ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  the  bereaved  hus- 
band put  the  afiairs  of  his  kingdom  in  order,  and  appointed 
as. regents  his  mother  and  his  uncle  the  cardinal.  Having 
received  from  the  latter  the  staff  ^nd  wallet  of  a  pi)griip,  at 
St.  Denys,  and  likewise  the  Oriflampae  from  the  hands  of 
the  abbot ;  he  then  set  out  for  Yezela}',  where  he  was  duly 
met  by  Richard.  As  they  were  to  go  by  sea,  they  parted 
at  Lyons  to  meet  again  in  Sicily,  Richard  embarking  at 
Marseilles  and  Philip  at  Genoa.  While  they  were  staying 
in  Sicily,  they  quarrelled  ^ ;  nor  were  they  ever  friends 
again,  Philip's  hatred  bejng  heightened  by  jealousy  when 
he  found  himself  outshone  in  the  Holy  Land  by  his  rival, 
who  as  a  knight  and  as  a  general  far  surpassed  him,  although 
he  was  much  his  inferior  as  a  king.  So  keenly  indeed  did  he 
feel' this,  that  h^  Iffl  the  crusade  in  August,  when  Acre  had 
fallen ;  yet  before  he  saik4  for  Eurppe,  he  swore  on  the 
Gospels  that  he  would  protect  the  territories  of  King 
Richard  in  his  absence,  even  as  be  would  his  own  city  of 
Paris.  From  this  oath  he  in  vain  asked  the  Pope  to 
absolve  him,  whei^,  after  landing  at  Otranto,  be  visited 
Rome  as  he  was  on  his  way  through  Italy. 

When  he  had  returned  home,  Dec.  1191,  his  i^ttention 

"  Richard,  who  was  at  feud  with  the  usurper  Taocred  (see  toI.  i., 
p.  197,  note  9),  accused  Piiilip  of  treacherouel^  offering  to  join  hia 
foe  against  him;  Philip  taxed  him  with  breaking  his  promise  to  his 
sister.  It  was  at  length  agreed,  March  1191,  that  Richard  ahoold 
have  leave  to  marry  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  and  also  keep  Giaors  and 
the  Vexin  ;  but  he  was  to  pay  10^000  piarks^  and  give  up  evexy  thing 
in  Auvergne  and  Berry. 
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was  called  to  the  settlement  of  FJandera,  Count  Philip 
having  died  at  Acre :  he  got  possession  of  Artois'  in  right 
of  his  son  Lewis;  bnt  was  forced  to  let  Baldwin^  count  of 
Hamaukt  have  Flanders  ^  Many  fiefs  also  had  latterly 
escheated  to  the  crown,  owing  to  the  deaths  in  Palestine  of 
lords  who  were  childless.  He  was  not,  however,  so  busy 
as  to  have  forgotten  the  king  of  Ekigland.  Besides  black- 
mng  his  character  by  the  foulest  slanders,  he  spiteftdly 
stined  up  a  revolt  in  Aquitaine,  and  likewise  tampered  in 
England  with  Prince  John,  to  whom  he  now  oiiered  the 
hand  of  his  discarded  sister  \  When  he  heard  that  the 
cliampion  of  Christendom  was  languiriking  as  captive  in 
Germany,  he  wanted  to  bribe  the  Emperor  not  to  ransom 
him;  and  he  abetted  John  in  his  shameless  design  of 
usurping  the  crown  and  the  fie&  of  the  absent  hero,  diat 
sorry  craven  doing  him  homage  and  covenanting  to  give 
him  a  large  portion  of  Normandy*  Invading  the  Norman 
territory,  Philip  then  took  Erreux  (Feb.  1193),  and  also 
several  towns  and  casdes ;  but  when  he  besieged  Rouen, 
even  the  women  fought  against  him»  and  his  battering 
engines  being  burnt,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  in  confusion. 
Yet  in  another  inroad,  Gisors  and  the  Norman  Vexin  were 
reduced.  In  the  mean  while,  his  ally  was  not  at  all  success- 
ful in  England,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  could  not  be 
relied  om  For  John  not  only  fled,  at  once  to  France,  when 
his  hrother  returned  heme  ',  March  1 194,  bnt  to  earn  his 

'  Flanders  was  ck^imed  by  Matilda,  the  late  count's  widow,  as  her 
dower  ;  and  also  by  Henry  the  Warlike,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  had 
married  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  daughter  of  Matthew  of  Alsatia.  (See 
p>  180,  note  ^).  Philip,  wanted  to  support  the  dowager  against  his 
father-in-law  ;  but  the  Flemings  stood  so  firmly  by  Baldwin,  that 
the  king  contented  himself  with  demanding  a  relief  of  5000  marks. 

^  Richard  having  lately  declared  Arthur  of  Britany  his  heir, 
I^hilip  now  offered  to  guarantee  the  succession  to  John. 

'  ''Take  care  oP  yourself,"  wrote  Philip  to  John  on  this  oceanon ; 
''the  devil  is  unchained." 

K  2 
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forgiveness,  aflerwards  betrayed  to  him  Evreux :  he  invited 
all  the  French  in  the  garrison  to  a  feast,  and  had  them 
murdered  while  they  were  without  their  arms'. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Richard  crossed  over  into  Nor- 
mandy, thirsting  for  vengeance.  Yet  there  were  no  great 
battles  fought ;  for  the  resources  of  both  kings  had  been 
drained  by  the  late  crusades,  and  they  were  only  equal  to  petty 
cavalry  skirmishes  and  the  capture  of  ill-defended  places. 
Philip  indeed  retook  Evreux ;  but  he  was  worsted  else- 
where, and  fell  at  last  into  an  ambuscade,  between  Blois 
and  Vend6me,  in  which  he  lost  his  money  and  baggage,  and 
even  the  title  deeds  and  registers  belonging  to  his  crown  \ 
July  1194.  About  a  fortnight  after  this  affair,  a  truce  was 
agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

Philip,  at  this  time,  had  launched  himself  into  a  sea  o{ 
troubles.  The  year  before,  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  Aug.  119B,  he  had  married,  at  Amiens, 
hemhurga  ^  of  Denmark  ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  he  had  taken 
such  a  dislike  to  his  bride,  although  she  is  said  to  have 
been  beautiful  and  good,  that  nothing  but  a  divorce  would 
satisfy  him.  And  this,  at  first,  had  been  easily  managed. 
Some  time-serving  courtiers  having  come  forward,  at  a 
council  of  prelates  and  nobles  at  Compiegne,  Nov.  1193, 
to  swear  that  the  Danish  princess  was  near  of  kin  to  the 
late  queen ;  the  unhappy  marriage  had  been  annulled, 
Isemburga  protesting  in  broken  French  against  a  sentence 
passed  on  such  frivolous  grounds'.     But  things  became 

'  The  heads  of  three  hundred  knights  and  squires  were  stuck  on 
posts  all  round  the  town, 

*  These  were  then  carried  about  with  the  king.  Philip  was  thus 
led  to  found  the  royal  archives  at  Paris  in  which  all  such  deeds  were 
kept  safe. 

*  Su  she  called  herself.    The  French  named  her  Ingeburge, 

'  Hardly  able  to  speak  any  French,  she  cried  out,  when  the  decree 
was  explained  to  her,  "  Male  (bad)  France !  MaU  France  /  Biom! 
llomel" 
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serious,  when,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  her  father  Waldemar 
the  Great,  she  refused  to  be  sent  home :  for  while  she  was 
placed  in  a  convent,  her  brother  Canute  VI.  appealed  to 
Rome,  and  Pope  Celestin  III.  set  aside  the  divorce,  and 
threatened  the  king  of  France  with  excommunication, 
should  he  marry  another  wife.  Alarmed  at  the  thunders 
of  the  Church,  Philip,  who  was  about  to  unite  himself  to 
Jgnes  of  Merania  ^,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Berthold,  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  Pride  and  passion,  however,  got  the 
mastery  over  him,  and  he  openly  married  Agnes,  June 
1196, — an  act  of  headlong  rashness  of  which,  in  the  end, 
he  had  bitter  reason  to  repent. 

The  truce  with  England  having  expired,  the  foregoing 
November,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  the^  armies  of  the  rival 
kings  had  been  arrayed  against  each  other  in  Berry  ;  but 
instead  of  fighting,  Richard  had  had  the  good  sense  to 
renew  his  homage  and  to  proffer  terms  of  peace.  These 
were  settled  at  another  meeting,  at  Galaon  (Jan*  1196)| 
in  which  Richard  ceded  Gisors  and  the  Norman  Vexin, 
Philip  giving  up  the  rest  of  his  conquests  and  his  claims  in 
Berry  and  Auvergne ". 

In  April  1196,  the  powerful  Alfonso  II.  of  Arragon 
breathed  his  last.  Peter  11.,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him 
in  Arragon,  in  Roussillon,  and  in  the  fiefs  and  lordships 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone ' ;  and  his  second 
son,  another  Alfonso  II.,  had  Provence  as  an  apanage: 
these  princes  were,  however,  too  young  to  have  the 'in- 
fluence of  tlieir  father.     And  two  years  before,  a  change 

'  She  ia  also  called  Mary,  and  is  so  named  by  Sismondi. 

'  Alice  was  also  allowed  to  return  home  to  Philip  ;  who  married 
her  to  William,  count  of  Ponthieu, 

'  The  counts  of  Foix,  of  Comminges,  and  of  Bigorre,  the  viscounts 
of  l^arbonne  and  Carcassonne,  and  the  lord  of  Montpellier,  were 
Taasala  of  the  late  king. 
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also  had  been  felt  in  the  south  of  Francei  owing  to  the 
deaths  of  Roger  IL^  ▼iscount  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne  ^ ; 
of  Ermengarda,  who  for  fifty  years  had  ably  ruled  as 
viscountess  of  Narbonne* ;  and  of  Raymond  V.,  so  be- 
praised  as  the  "  good  "  count  of  Thonloase.  The  courts 
of  these  remarkable  persons  might  have  been  called  the 
homes  of  the  Troubadours,  those  celebrated  poets  of  Lan- 

^  CSareassonne,  of  which  the  county  of  Foix  was  an  offshoot,  had 
been  a  eaufUy  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.     It  waa  sold 
to  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  in  the  year  IOC?*  by  Ermemoabda, 
Tiscoantess  of  Alby,  Nismes,  and  Beziers,  who  had  just  inherited  it 
from  her  brother ;  yet,  in  the  year  1083,  her  son  B£Rnard-Atto 
recovered  the  useful  domain,  styling  himself  riteount      Ratmoxd- 
Tbencavel  I.,  his  second  son,  was  murdered  in  a  church,  Oct  1)C7» 
by  some  of  the  burgesses  of  Beziers  ;  but  the  next  Tisconnt,  Rooeb 
II.,  avenged  the  death  of  his  father  by  treachery  when  force  had 
failed.    Having  sworn  to  forgive  the  town,  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
into  it,  in  small  parties  at  a  time,  a  number  of  Arragonese  soldiers ; 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1169,  suddenly  rose  and  killed  all  the 
males  but  the  Jews,  and  repeopled  the  city  by  marrying  their  wiveB 
and  daughters.    Each  of  the  new  families  thus  comfortably  settled, 
had  to  pay  a  quit-rent  of  three  pounds  of  pepper  yearly.    Roger'a 
grandson  Ratmond-Tbencavel  II.  was  finally  stripped  of  his  domi- 
nions  by  Lewis  VIII.,  in  the  year  1226,  during  the  war  of  the  Albi- 
genses ;  and  in  the  year  1247,  he  ceded  all  his  rights  to  St.  Lewis, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  rent  of  600  livres. 

'  The  dynasty  of  viscounts  of  Narbonne,  which  began  in  the  year 
978)  ended  in  Ermenoabda.  Two  years  before  her  death,  being 
childless  by  her  Spanish  husband  Alfonso,  she  had  bestowed  her 
dominions  on  her  sister's  son  Peter  de  Lara ;  whose  last  descendant 
William  II.  -fell  at  Vemeuil,  Aug.  1424,  and  was  succeeded  at  his 
own  bequest  by  his  uterine  half-brother  Peter  of  Tiniiree,  who  styled 
himself  Williak  III.  That  viscount  sold  the  fief,  Dec  1447)  to 
Gaston  (IV.),  count  of  Foix  and  afterwards  king  of  Navarre ;  who 
assigned  it,  June  1468,  to  his  second  son  Johk.  By  Gaston  Hi 
John's  son  and  the  hero  of  the  batUe  of  Ravenna,  Narbonne  was 
exchanged  for  the  duchy  of  Nemours,  Nov.  1&07  ;  and  in  May  150^ 
it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
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guedoc  and  Provence,  whose  "  gay  science "  was  then  in 
its  palmy  days  ^. 

The  peace  which  had  be6n  made  ax  Galaon,  did  not  last 
many  months.  Towards  the  fall  of  the  year,  Philip  had 
taken  some  of  Richard's  castles ;  and  the  latter  king,  as  he 
was  girding  himself  for  the  struggle,  had  changed  Raymond 
VLj  the  new  count  of  Tkoulouse,  from  a  foe  into  a  staunch 
ally,  by  restoring  the  Quercy  and  giving  him  in  marriage 
his  sister  Jane,  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily '.  The  league 
thus  begun  was  joined  by  Baldwin  tX.,  count  of  Flanders, 
who  wanted  to  recovef  Artois ;  and  then  by  Reginald  of 
Dammartin,  count  of  Soulogne,  Theobald  II L^  count  of 
Champagne  (whose  elder  brother  had  died  in  the  Holy 
Land),  Lewis,  count  of  Blois,  and  young  Arthur  of  Britany. 
In  the  spring,  John  Lackland  and  the  troops  in  Richard's 
pay  ravaged  the  Beauvaisis;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
Philip  of  Dreux,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Beauvais,  hastened 
to  the  rescue  of  the  town  of  Milly,  and  became  the  prisoner 
of  Marchadey,  the  bold  and  dashing  leader  of  the  mercen- 
aries ',  May  1197.  Somewhat  later,  the  count  of  Flanders 
besieged  Arras :  but  about  the  middle  of  August,  he  was 

'  The  Troubadours  had  become  numerous  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  William  IX.  of  Aquitaine  and  his  great  grandson 
Richard  I.  of  England  were  brethren  of  the  craft.  In  the  next 
century,  Thonlouse  was  depressed  by  tile  crusade  against  the  AIM- 
gensee,  and  the  court  of  ProTence  was  Removed  to  Naples  ;  and  thus 
the  qaaint  and  sentimental  muse  of  the  south  of  France  died  away 
for  want  of  encouragement. 

*  He  also  renounced  all  claim  to  Thoulouse.— To  marry  Jane, 
Raymond  had  to  divorce  bin  wife  Burgundia  of  Lusignan,  a  princess 
of  Cyprus  (see  p.  158,  note  8). 

'  As  the  bishop  had  been  Philip's  envoy  in  Germany  when  Richard 
was  a  captive,  he  was  kept  heavily  chained  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle 
of  Rouen.  Pope  Celestin  having  written  to  Richard  to  have  pity  on 
*'his  dear  son  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  ;**  that  king  sent  him  the  pre- 
late's coat  of  mail  with  this  scroll  attached  to  it : — **  Know  now, 
whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no !" 
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driven  away  by  Philip  Augustus ;  who,  however,  had  the 
rashness  to  follow  his  flying  enemy  into  a  country  inter- 
sected by  countless  canals.  The  bridges  before  and  behind 
him  were  now  broken  down ;  so  that  he  could  neither  ad- 
vance nor  go  back,  and  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  get 
out  of  the  scrape,  was  by  signing  a  treaty  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  yield  every  thing  that  was  asked.  But  when  once 
he  was  free  again,  not  one  of  his  fine  promises  did  he  keep ! 

The  next  year,  the  league  against  him  was  renewed  and 
extended,  and  the  count  of  Flanders  besieged  St.  Omers. 
The  place  yielded  at  the  end  of  about  a  month,  as  he  could 
not  save  it ;  and  in  September,  Philip  had  also  the  mishap 
of  being  beaten  by  Richard  in  a  sharp  cavalry  skirmish, 
near  Gisors :  the  bridge  over  the  Epte  breaking  under  the 
weight  of  the  routed  horsemen  as  they  fled  into  the  town, 
he  himself  fell  into  the  water,  and  most  of  his  knights  were 
taken  prisoners.  Feebly  as  the  war  was  waged,  hideous 
V?as  the  cruelty  displayed  by  both  kings,  and  heavy  were 
the  burthens  laid  upon  their  subjects :  at  length  this  useless 
waste  of  blood  and  money  was  forbidden  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  and  on  St.  Hilary's  Day,  Jan.  1199,  at  a  conference 
in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Peter  of  Capua,  his  legate,  a 
five  years'  truce  was  sworn  to'.  But  it  already  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  being  broken,  when  Richard  lost  his  life  by  an 
arrow  shot  from  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  April  1199. 

On  the  death  of  the  English  hero,  the  boy  Arthur  of 
Britany  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  his  heir  by  the  lords 
of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  the  old  domains  of  the 
Plantagenets.  But  Richard's  brother  John,  afler  securing 
the  castle  of  Chinon  and  the  treasure  in  it,  hastened  with 
Marchades  into  these  provinces  and  sacked  Mans  and 
Angers,  destroying  the  walls  and  houses,  and  even  selling 

'  The  kings  met  somewhere  between  Andely  and  Vernon  ;  Richftrd 
being  in  a  boat  on  the  Seine^  and  Philip  on  horseback,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river. 
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the  townsmen  for  slaves ;  and  thence,  contented  for  the 
present  with  thus  wreaking  his  vengeance,  he  rode  away  to 
Rouen,  and  was  invested  by  the  archbishop  with  the  ducal 
coronet  and  sword  of  Normandy.  Poitou  and  Guienne  also 
fell  into  his  power,  being  transferred  to  him  by  his  aged 
mother ;  and  on  Ascension  Day,  May  1 199,  he  was  crowned 
as  king  of  England.  Constance  of  Britany,  then  at  Tours 
with  her  son ',  was  so  affrighted  at  this  success,  that  she 
betook  herself,  as  a  last  hope,  to  Philip  Augustus  (who  had 
already  broken  the  truce  and  reduced  Evreux) :  into  his 
hands  she  put  Arthur,  and  French  garrisons  were  admitted 
into  the  towns  and  castles  in  the  Angevin  territories  which 
held  out  against  the  usurper.  But  the  king's  barefaced 
selfishness '  quickl}f  damped  the  zeal  of  Arthur's  best 
friends;  and  thus  his  operations  were  crippled,  and  he 
was  rather  losing  ground,  when,  in  October,  he  signed  an 
armistice  which  was  an  opening  to  fresh  negotiations.  With 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  who  had  allied  himself  with  John,  he 
had  a  conference  at  Peronne,  Feb.  1200,  and  now  finally 
secured  Artois  to  his  crown ;  all  but  the  fiefs  of  Ardres 
and  Guines,  and  the  towns  of  Aire  and  St.  Omers,  which 
were  given  up  to  the  count.  And  on  Ascension  Day,  in 
May,  he  concluded  another  treaty  with  the  king  of  England, 
in  which  both  the  parties  abandoned  their  allies ',  and  the 

'  This  lady,  who  by  her  petulance  had  lost  for  her  son  the  favour 
of  Bicliard,  had  married  Ranulf,  earl  of  Chettery  about  two  years 
before  ;  but  having  got  a  divorce,  she  was  rushing  into  the  arms  of  a 
third  husband,  Guy  of  Thouars,  the  brother  of  a  Poitevin  viscount. 

*  Finding  that  Philip  meant  to  weaken  Britany  by  dismantling 
the  castles  which  had  revolted,  WHliam  dea  Roches,  the  faithful 
seneschal  of  Anjou,  actually  fled  with  Arthur  to  the  court  of  John. 
But  in  a  few  hours,  he  carried  him  back  in  haste  ;  having  discovered 
that  the  treacherous  uncle  was  about  to  shut  up  his  nephew  in  a 
prison  which  would  also  have  been  his  grave. 

*  John  even  engaged  to  give  no  more  help  to  his  nephew,  the 
Emperor  Otho  IV. 
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rights  of  Arthnr  were  sbainelessly  bought  and  sold.  John 
was  declared  to  be  his  brother's  heir,  and  his  helpless 
nephew  was  forced  to  do  homage  to  htm  for  Britany  :  but 
he  had  to  pay  20,000  marks  as  the  relief  for  his  succession; 
and  though  he  recovered  the  Vexin,  he  ceded  Evreux  (the 
owner  of  which  was  his  vassal)  \  and  all  his  fiefs  in  Berry 
were  to  be  the  dower  of  his  niece  Blanche  of  CastUkt  whom 
Lewis,  the  crown  prince  of  France,  was  to  marry. 

During  these  transactions,  Philip  had  much   to  do  at 
home :  for  Innocent  III.  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Isem- 
burga,  and  at  a  council  held  by  Peter  of  Capua  at  Vienne'y 
Jan.  1200,  bis  dominions  were  laid  under  an  interdict.     In 
vain  did  the  king  banish  the  clergy  and  seize  their  goods ; 
— even  those  who  hesitated  to  obey  the  decree,  had   to 
yield  to  the  energy  of  the  Pope,  who  at  once  suspended 
them,  and  obhged  them  to  go  and  do  penance  at  Rome : 
the  censures  of  the  Church  were  upheld  by  public  opinion, 
and   were   therefore   irresistible.      Except    to    erasaders 
and  to  the  dying,   all   the  rites  of  religion  were  for- 
bidden :  no  bride  could  be  married ',  no  corpse  could  be 
borne  out  of  the  house  to  Christian  burial.     The  cry  of  the 
people  became  so  great  that  the  pride  of  Philip  quailed 
before  it ;  and  as  the  Pope  would  listen  to  no  other  terms, 
he  brought  home  Isemburga,  whom  in  his  rage  he  had 
thrown  into  prison,  and  he  put  away  Agnes  with  much 
grief  of  heart.     The  interdict  was  then  taken  off,  Sept. 
1200,  and  he  was  allowed  to  sue  for  a  divorce  at  a  council 


1  For  the  Norman  connts  of  Evreux,  see  p.  166,  note  6. 

*  The  council  first  met,  in  December,  at  Dijon  ;  bvtit  was  thought 
better  to  remove  it  to  Dauphin6,  in  the  imperial  territory.  Phifip*s 
commiflsaries  wanted  to  refer  the  matter  to  Rome  ;  bn^  sentenoe  was 
given  without  noticing  their  appeal,  and  persons  who  had  lately  taken 
the  cross  were  alone  exempted  from  the  interdict. 

*  Even  the  crown  prince  had  to  go  out  of  his  Cither's  terriUny  to 
be  married  to  Blanche. 
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which  was  to  meet  at  Soissons  in  Midlent.  He  had  strong 
hopes  of  at  length  gaining  his  point  with  the  papal  court 
by  engaging  to  forsake  the  cause  of  Philip  of  Swabia  for 
that  of  Otbo :  but  when  he  appeared  before  the  council, 
March  1201,  the  envoys  of  the  king  of  Denmark  cast  in  his 
teeth  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  he  cut  so  sorry  a  figure  that  it  was  more 
than  his  haughty  spirit  could  brook  *.  Without  waiting  for 
the  sentence,  he  suddenly  left  the  town,  carrying  Isembuiga 
with  him,  and  peevishly  sending  word  to  the  astonished 
prelates  that  they  might  go  whenever  they  liked,  as  he  did 
not  mean  to  put  away  his  wife.  He  shut  her  up  in  a 
castle,  and  for  many  years  was  not  even  outwardly  re- 
conciled to  her,  although  the  Pope  remonstrated  and  Agnes 
was  no  longer  alive.  That  woman  had  died  a  little  while 
after  the  council  was  dissolved  ;  and  to  the  indignation  of 
the  French  lords,  her  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy 
named  Philip^  were  legitimated  by  the  politic  Innocent. 

John  of  England  had  also  divorced  his  wife,  and  had 
since   married   the  beautiful   Isabel  of  Angouleme ',   the 

*  The  Danish  envoys  and  the  queen  appealed  against  Octaviany 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ogtia,  the  presiding  legate,  charging  him  with  par- 
tiality. When  the  sessions  were  resumed,  on  the  arrival  of  his 
colleague,  the  cardinal  John  of  St.  Pcml,  no  one  appeared  on  the 
queen's  behalf ;  but  a  poor  and  unknown  clerk  rose  up  and  begged 
leave  to  plead  her  cause,  which  he  did  most  unanswerably. 

*  The  counts  of  AngoulSme  were  descended  from  Wulqrin  (Wolf- 
grim),  to  whom  Charles  the  Bald  gave  the  counties  of  P^rigord  and 
Angouleme,  in  the  year  866.  Wulgrin  was  succeeded  in  Angoul^me 
by  his  elder  son  Alduin  ;  and  in  the  P^rigord,  by  his  younger  son 
Wmiam,  A.D.  886.  Alduin's  son  William  I.,  who  was  called  TailUfer 
(a  name  which  was  also  borne  by  his  descendants),  from  the  way  in 
which  he  cut  down  a  Norman  sea-king  through  his  coat  of  mail,  left 
only  bastards  when  he  died,  Aug.  962  ;  on  which  the  children  of  his 
cousin  Bemardy  count  of  Pirigotdy  seized  his  dominions,  and  kept 
them  until  the  eldest  of  them  died,  when  the  rest  were  overpowered 
by  Abnulf  Manzer  (the  Bastard),  Taillefer's  son,  in  the  year  975. 
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affianced  bride  of  Hugh  of  Lusignan  \  heir  to  the  county  of 
Marche,  Aug.  1200.     The  disappointed  lover  did  not  bear 

The  last  male  of  Manser's  dynasty,  which  lasted  nearly  two  centnries 
and  a  half,  was  Atmab  ;  who  established  himself  in  the  eoanty, 
though  stoutly  opposed  by  MatUday  his  elder  brother's  only  dangliter, 
also  countess  of  Marehe  in  right  of  her  great-grandmother  Poiitia. 
He  was  once  driven  out  and  his  capital  taken,  July  1 194,  by  Richard 
of  England  ;  but  he  was  restored  by  a  treaty  in  which  he  agreed  to 
espouse  his  daughter  Isabella  to  Matilda's  son  Hugh  of  Lumgnan. 
Although  Isabella  was  carried  off  by  John  ^f  England,  the  marriage 
took  place  after  all,  in  the  year  1217,  when  she  had  become  a  widow  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  her  father,  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards, 
Angouldme  was  united  to  the  county  of  Marehe.  It  was  confiscated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  next,  it  was 
bestowed  upon  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  became  the  appanage  of 
his  second  son  John,  whose  grandson  ascended  the  French  throne  as 
Fbancis  I.,  Jan.  1515. 

P£rigord,^the  county  of  Wulgrin's  second  son,  William,  was  in- 
herited by  the  above-mentioned  Bbbnabd,  in  whose  children  his 
male  line  ended.  Boso  I.,  the  (Hdf  count  of  Marehe,  then  succeeded 
in  right  of  his  wife  Emmat  William's  daughter,  July  975  ;  and  after 
his  death,  his  son  Aldebebt  I.  had  P^rigord  and  Upper  Marehe^ 
while  Bo»o  11,,  another  son,  had  Lower  Marehe.  The  two  brothers 
being  dead,  about  the  year  1006,  it  was  settled  by  arbitration  that 
Helie  II.,  Boso's  son,  should  have  P^rigord,  and  that  the  heir  of 
Aldebert  should  possess  both  the  Marches.  From  Hdlie's  descendant 
H£lie  v.,  sumamed  Taleyrandf  sprang  the  branch  of  the  lords  of 
Grignols,  afterwards  the  princes  of  Chalais  and  of  Taleyrand  ;  but 
his  elder  line  ended  in  Archibald  (Archambaud)  VI.,  who  was 
exiled  by  a  sentence  of  parliament,  June  1399,  and  the  county  of 
P^rigord  confiscated.  It  was  granted  to  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans ; 
whose  son  Charles  sold  it  to  the  younger  John  of  Blots,  viscount  of 
Limoges,  March  1437*  John's  brother  and  successor  Wiluam,  who 
died  in  the  year  1455,  was  the  father  of  Frances,  the  wife  of  Alan 
d'Albret  ;  and  from  the  D'Albrets,  Pdrigord  and  the  Limousin 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Bourbons,  and  were  united  to  the  crown 
by  the  accession  of  Henrt  IV.,  in  the  year  1589. 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  Boso  I.,  the  Old,  count 
of  Charraux,  styled  himself  count  o*f  Marehe,  a  province  which  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  capitals  of  each  being  Gu^iet  and 
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his  loss  meekly  ;  for  his  union  with  the  heiress  of  Angou- 
leme  was  to  have  peaceably  given  him  the  reversion  of  a 

Bellac.     He  became  also  count  of  P^rigord,  which  his  son  Aldebeet 
afterwards  held  with  Upper  Marche,  Lower  Marche  being  inherited 
by  Boso  II.     By  the  arbitration  in  the  year  1006,  as  was  told  in  the 
preceding  note,  Aldebert's  ^son  Bernard  I.  became  count  of  the 
whole  of  La  Marche,  and  did  not  inherit  P^rigord  :  be  was  the  father 
of  Aldebkrt  III.  and  of  Almodis,  the  wife  of  Hugh  V,  of  Lutignan 
and  Pontius  of  Thoulouse  (by  both  of  whom  she  was  divorced),  and 
also  of  Raymond-Berenger  I.,  count  of  Barcelona.     Boso  III.,  the 
son  of  Aldebert  III.,  was  slain  in  the  year  1091,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister,  another  Almodis,  and  her  husband  Roger  de  Mont- 
OOMERT,  earl  of  Lancaster.  The  earl,  who  was  driven  out  of  England, 
in  the  year  1102,  by  king  Henry  I.,  had  also  a  long  war  for  his 
French  county  with  Hugh  VI.  of  Lusignan,  the  son  of  his  wife's  aunt : 
his  great  grandson  Adelbert  V.,  being  hard-pressed  by  the  Lusig- 
nans  and  the  English,  sold  what  remained  of  his  dominions  to  the 
latter,  Dec.  l\^^,  and  afterwards  died  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 
By  Richard  of  England,  then  duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  county  was 
given  to  Matilda  of  Angoul^me,  in  right  of  her  descent  from  Pontia, 
the  daughter  of  Roger  by  Almodis  ;  and  he  even  seems  to  have  thought 
at  one  time  of  becoming  her  husband  :  but  Hugh  (IX.)  of  Lusignan 
(son  of  Hugh  VIII.,  le  Brun,  which  surname  stuck  to  the  family) 
held  his  own  against  her,  until  she  agreed  to  marry  him.     Hugh  at 
hist  withdrew  into  a  monastery,  not  long  before  the  death  of  his  wife  ; 
who,  in  the  year  1208,  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Hugh  (X.),  whose 
first  love  Isabel  of  AngoulSme  married  him  when  King  John  had  left 
her  a  widow,  thus  enabling  him  to  inherit  Angoul^me,  about  a  twelve- 
month afterwards,  in  the  year  1 218.     By  Isabel,  who  for  her  violence 
was  called  Jezebel,  Hugh  X.  had  nine  children.     His  great  grand* 
son  Hugh  (XIII.)  died  childless,  Nov.  1304 ;  on  which  a  will  which 
bequeathed  his  fiefs  to  a  cousin  was  burnt  by  his  brother  Guy,  and 
the  latter  took  the  title  of  count,  but  was  heavily  fined  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  made  to  resign  every  thing.    Philip  also  induced  the  sisters 
of  the  two  brothers  to  transfer  their  rights  to  him. — La  Marche  was 
given  by  Philip  the  Long  to  his  brother  Charles  the  Fair,  March 
1317  ;  and  Charles,  in  the  year  1327,  assigned  it  to  Lewis  (I.),  duke 
of  Bourbon,  whose  younger  son  James  I.  inherited  it  as  an  appanage, 
Jan.  1342.    When  the  eccentric  James  II.,  James's  grandson  and  the 
titolar  king  of  Naples,  became  an  Observantine  friar^  Bernard  of. 
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county  which  his  mother  had  long  claimed  as  her  rightful 
inheritance  :  so  with  Guy  V.  and  Ayiaar^  the  viscounts  of 
Limoges  and  Thouars,  he  rose  in  arms  against  the  prince 
who  had  wronged  him  ;  and  when  he  got  the  worst  of  it,  he 
appealed  to  Philip  Augustus  as  their  common  sovereign. 
Philip  did  not  befriend  him  openly,  at  first,  and  even  re- 
newed his  engagements  with  John  :  finding,  however,  that 
that  weak  king  was  greatly  hated,  he  was  emboldened,  in 
the  year  1202,  to  summon  him  to  Paris,  to  do  homage  at 
Easter-tide  for  Aquitaine,  and  to  answer  at  his  court  to 
any  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  him.  Although, 
afler  some  demur ',  John  promised  to  come,  either  his 
pride  or  his  fears  hindered  him  ;  on  which  Philip  invaded 
Normandy,  and  not  only  took  several  castles,  but  received 
Arthur's  homage  for  Britany ',  Poitiers,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  July  1302,  arming  him  knight,  and  bestow- 
ing on  him  the  hand  of  his  little  daughter  Mary,  then  about 
six  years  old  :  his  boy  son-in-law,  who  now  styled  himself 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  to  give  him  in  return  whatever  he 
should  conquer  in  Normandy,  even  the  whole  duchy ;  and 
he  was  also  to  sacrifice  much  of  his  feudal  independence. 
This  dearly-bought  alliance  did  poor  Arthur  no  good. 
While  he  and  the  rebel  lords  were  besieging  Eleanor  of 
England,  his  grandmother,  in  the  castle  of  Mirabeau  in 
Poitou  ;  his  uncle  John  fell  suddenly  upon  them  all,  Aug. 

ArmagnaCf  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Eleanor,  succeeded  to  tte 
count  J  ;  and  when  it  was  forfeited  by  Bernard's  unfortunate  son, 
James,  duke  of  Nemours,  July  14779  it  was  bestowed  on  Peteb  of 
BeaujeUf  afterwards  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  Bourbons  lost  it  wlien, 
after  the  death  of  the  Constable  Charles,  it  was  confiscated  to  the 
crown  by  the  parliament,  July  1527. 

7  As  duke  of  Normandyy  John  was  only  bound  to  meet  the  king  on 
the  frontier  ;  but  as  count  of  Anjou  and  Poitiers,  he  was  not  aUowed 
to  have  this  privilege  by  Philip. 

*  Thus  becoming  his  immediate  lord. — Constance  had  died  in  the 
iall  of  the  year  1101,  and  Arthur  was  now  fifteen  years  old. 
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1202,  and  routed  them  :  many  were  slain,  and  among  the 
prisoners  were  the  count  of  Marche,  the  viscoants  of 
Limoges  and  Thouars,  and  Arthur  himself.  The  cowardly 
conqueror  is  accused  of  having  starved  to  death  at  Corfe 
Castle  twenty-two  captive  knights  of  lesser  mark ;  and  he 
was  believed  in  the  spring  to  have  stabbed  his  nephew 
with  his  own  hands,  at  the  tower  of  Rouen  in  Holy  Week 
(April  1 203),  and  to  have  thrown  his  dead  body  into  the 
Seine  •.  Arthur's  sister  Eleanor,  the  "  maid  of  Britany," 
was  carried  to  England,  where  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she 
was  kept  strictly  guarded. 

When  Philip  heard  of  the  rout  of  his  allies  at  Mira- 
beaa,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Arques  and  retreated  from 
Normandy ;  and  though  he  turned  again,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Tours,  he  set  fire  to  that  city  and  retraced  his  steps. 
But  the  tide  of  affairs  changed  quickly  in  his  favour,  when 
Arthur  had  been  foully  murdered.  The  indignant  prelates 
and  barons  of  Britany  gathered  together  at  Vannes ;  and 
having  given  the  charge  of  the  daehy  to  the  widower  Gtt^ 
of  ThavarSf  who  bad  carried  Alice^  his  daughter  by  Con- 
stancef  in  hm  arms  into  the  meeting,  they  sent  the  bishop  of 
Rennes  to  Paris,  to  cry  aloud  for  justice  against  the  English 
king.  Philip  readily  summoned  John  as  his  vassal  to  be 
tried  before  the  court  of  the  French  peers ;  for  he  was  too 
quick-sighted  to  miss  so  good  an  opening  for  extending  the 
sway  of  the  crown*  Every  thing  turned  out  as  he  had  hoped. 
The  dastard  murderer,  being  afraid  to  come  and  plead  ^ 

'  His  silence  shows  that  the  young  prince  met  with  foul  play. 

'  When  John  afterwards  demanded  restoration  of  his  territories, 
offerinft  to  come  and  plead  if  he  could  only  have  a  safe  conduct ; 
Philip  said  that  he  might  come  in  peace,  but  swore  by  all  the  saints 
of  France  that  he  should  not  return  unless  acquitted.  Philip's 
exercise  of  sovereignty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned, 
although,  on  the  old  feudal  principles,  it  was  certainly  a  stretch  of 
power.  For  as  Britany  was  a  fief  of  Normandy,  he  had  no  right  to 
interfere  between  John  and  his  vassals. 
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was  by  the  peers  ''  found  guilty  of  felony  and  treason, 
and  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  the  lands  which  he  held  by 
homage." 

Without  waiting  till  the  slow  forms  of  justice  were  coni- 
pleted,  Philip  had  already  joined  the  lords  of  Britany  in 
invading  Poitou,  when  he  heard  that  Robert  III.^  count  of 
Alen^on,  had  risen  in  Normandy,  and  was  then  besi^ed  in 
his  castle.  Thither  he  resolved  to  hasten ;  and  having  no 
time  to  raise  an  army,  he  went  to  a  tournament  at  Moret, 
and  got  the  knights  who  were  there  to  leave  the  lists  and 
follow  him.  Having  rescued  the  count  and  received  his 
homage,  he  sat  down,  Sept.  1203,  before  Andely  and  its 
strongholds,  the  most  important  of  which,  the  Chateaa 
Gail  lard,  only  fell  after  it  had  been  obstinately  held  for 
more  than  five  months  by  Roger  de  Lacy^  the  constable  of 
Chester :  a  bold,  but  fruitless  attack,  made  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  relieve  the  place,  was  the  last  effort  of  John; 
who,  instead  of  taking  the  field  himself,  had  spent  his  days 
in  revelry  at  Rouen,  until  the  approach  of  danger  had 
driven  him  away  to  England.  There  indeed  the  recreant 
king  levied  a  great  feudal  array ;  but  when  it  had  mustered 
at  Portsmouth,  April  1204,  his  barons  one  and  all  refused 
to  embark  for  France.  Even  the  help  of  the  Pope,  who 
tried  to  stop  his  foes  by  threatening  another  interdict,  could 
do  nothing  for  him '.  The  second  campaign  was  decisive. 
Falaise,  Caen,  and  a  number  of  important  towns  opened 
their  gates  to  Philip,  while  his  ally  Guy  of  Thouars  reduced 
the  fortress  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  sacked  Avranches; 
and  though  the  citizens  of  Rouen  were  true  to  their  old 
feelings  of  hatred  to  the  French,  even  they  agreed  to  sur- 
render when  invested  by  the  king,  should  no  peace  be  con- 

*  The  clergy  of  France  were  loyal  to  Philip,  and  ihe  duke  of  Bor- 
^ondy  and  several  other  yassals  engaged  to  stand  by  him,  against  the 
Pope. 
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eluded  or  no  succour  reach  them  within  thirty  days,  June 
1204'.  Besides  Normandy,  the  English  irrecoverably 
lost  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  that  summer;  and  in 
Poitou,  the  city  of  Poitiers  and  other  towns  and  castles  were 
conquered  from  them. 

More  than  a  twelvemonth  after  these  heavy  losses,  John's 
hopes  were  somewhat  rekindled,  when  the  viscount  of 
Thenars  turned  against  Philip  in  Poitou,  his  brother  Guy 
following  his  example  in  Britany.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1206,  Philip  having  marched  into  Britany,  Guy 
was  forced  to  drop  the  title  of  duke,  and  was  only  to  be 
regtnt  for  Alice  ;  who  was  placed  by  her  subjects  under  the 
protection  of  France :  but  about  Midsummer,  John  landed 
at  Rochelle  with  a  fine  army,  and  the  men  of  Poitou  flocked 
to  his  standard.  He  advanced  into  Aquitaine,  where  he  took 
the  town  and  the  strong  castle  of  Montauban,  into  which 
the  disaffected  had  fled  for  shelter ;  and  returning  thence, 
he  overran  Poitou  and  Anjou,  and  had  once  more  the 
pleasure  of  burning  Angers.  But  when  Philip  had  come 
forth  with  his  troops  from  Paris,  he  slunk  away  and  let 
him  ravage  the  lands  of  the  viscount  of  Thouars ;  being 
content  to  make  a  convention,  Oct.  1206,  by  which  there 
was  to  be  a  truce  for  two  years,  and  he  was  to  keep  what* 
ever  then  belonged  to  him  on  the  south  of  the  river 
Loire  ^.  Thus  most  of  Poitou  was  still  his,  as  well  as 
Aquitaine.  The  king  of  France  strengthened  himself  in 
his  new]y*conquered  territory,  and  also  afHanced  Alice 
of  Thouars  to  Henry ^  the  heir  to  the  county  of  Penthievre  ; 

'  Philip  confirmed  their  immunities,  and  he  also  allowed  the  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  Normandy  to  remain. 

*  By  this  convention,  which  was  signed  near  Thouars,  John  gave 
up  all  the  lands  and  vassals  which  still  remained  to  him  in  Nor- 
mandy, Maine,  Britany,  and  all  that  part  of  Anjou  and  Touraine 
which  was  north  of  the  Loire. 
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which  engagement,  in  the  end,  he  broke,  marrying  her  to 
Peter  Mauclerc^  a  younger  son  of  Robert  11.,  count  of 
Dreux.  Before  he  received  his  bride,  Peter  Mauclerc 
had  to  do  homage-liege  for  Britany*,  Jan.  1213;  yet,  in 

'  Peter  Mauclerc  also  became  earl  of  Richmond  in  England, 
in  right  of  his  wife  ;  but  it  was  confiscated,  in  the  year  1 234,  when 
he  renounced  his  homage  to  Henry  III.  and  submitted  to  St.  Lewis, 
against  whbm  he  had  rebelled.  He' was  called  Maudere  (the  bad 
olerk),  because  he  had  not  chosen  to  take  orders,  though  brought 
up  for  the  Church  ;  or,  perhaps,  because  he  was  bent  on  breaking 
the  power  of  the  clergy.  Equally  jealous  of  his  nobles,  he  depriTed 
Henry,  count  of  Penthievre,  of  most  of  his  lands,  and  gave  his 
county  as  a  dower  to  his  own  daughter  Violante,  the  wife  of 
Hugh  XI.,  count  of  Marche.  In  the  year  1237t  he  resigned  his 
dominions  to  his  son  John  ;  and  as  the  knight  Peter  de  Braine,  he 
afterwards  went  on  two  crusades,  being  at  last  taken  prisoner  in 
Egypt  with  St.  Lewis.  He  died  at  sea,  on  his  return  from  Egypty 
May  1250.  John  I.,  the  Red,  got  the  earldom  of  Richmond  re- 
stored to  his  eldest  son,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  King 
Henry  :  he  also  seized  the  county  of  Penthi^vre  after  his  sister's 
death,  in  the  year  1272,  although  she  had  left  children.  John  1 1., 
the  husband  of  Becarice  of  England,  toot  created  duke  and  peer  ef 
Franoe — the  first  instance  of  the  kind — ^by  Philip  the  Fair, 
Sept.  1297*  (The  earlier  dukes  of  Britany  were  oftener  caUed 
counts  than  dukes.)  Arthur  II.,  John's  son,  married  two 
heiresses — Mary,  the  daughter  of  Guy  IV.,  count  of  Limoges, 
and  Queen  Violante,  widow  of  Alexander  III,  of  Scotland,  and 
daughter  of  Robert  III.,  count  of  Dreux,  and  in  right  of  her  mother 
Beatrice,  countess  of  Montfort  VAmaury :  by  the  former  of  these, 
he  was  the  father  of  John  III.,  the  Good,  and  of  Guy,  count  of 
Penthi^vre ;  and  by  the  latter,  he  had  John,  count  of  Muntfort 

On  the  death  of  John  III.,  April  1341,  there  was  a  war  of  sac- 
cession.  Though  thrice  married,  he  had  no  legitimate  children; 
80  the  duchy  was  claimed  by  Charles  of  Blots,  the  husband  of  his 
niece,  Jane  the  Lame  (Guy  of  Penthi^yre*s  daughter),  and  by  his 
half-brother,  the  count  of  Montfort,  John  IY.  Notwithstanding  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Sept.  1345,  the  war  continued  until  Chnrles  of 
Blois  was  killed  at  Auray,  Sept.  1364;  soon  after  which,  the  acm 
of  the  deceased  Montfort,  John  V.,  the  Valiant,  was  acknowledged 
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after  times,  the  dukes  of  his  dynasty  contended  thi|t 
they  only  owed  simple  homage,  and,  though  liable  to 
forfeiture,  could  not  have  their  persons  attached  for 
felony. 

When  John  of  England  had  quarrelled  with  Pope 
Innocent,  and  his  subjects  had  been  absolved  from  their 
allegiance,  and  all  Christian  princes  and  barons  had  been 
called  upon  to  join  together  and  dethrone  him;  Philip 
Augustus  readily  came  forward,  and  prepared  to  seice 
his  kingdom.  I'he  States  of  France  were  convened  at 
Soissons,  April  1213  ;  and  in  this  assembly,  which  was 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  a  great  number 
of  nobles,  he  pleased  the  clei^  and  people  by  announcing 
his  reconciliation  with  Isembufga,  and  prevailed  upon 
his  vassals  to  pledge  themselves  to  aid  him.     In  the  month 

as  dnke  by  Charles  the  Wise  in  the  treaty  of  Gu^rande,  April  1365. 
lomoges,  howeyer,  as  well  as  Penthievre,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Jane  the  Lame  and  her  family. 

John  y.'s  duchy  waa  afterwards  confiscated,  Dec.  1378 ;  but  he 
recovered  it,  and  he  again  made  peace  with  Charles  V.  at  Gu^rande, 
Jan.  1381.  He  was  succeeded,  Nov.  ]399,  by  John  VI.,  the  Wise 
and  tie  Good,  his  eldest  sou  by  his  third  wife,  Jane  of  Navarre 
(the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bad,  and  eventually  the  second  wife 
of  Henry  IV.  of  England) ;  and  after  John  VI.,  came  Francis  I., 
and  then  Pbter  II.,  his  children.  The  last  of  these  dying,  Sept. 
1457,  the  second  son  of  John  V.,  the  famous  count  of  Richemont 
(Richmond)  and  constable,  Arthur  III.,  became  duke  of  Britany; 
and  when  he  also  died,  Dec.  1458,  his  nephew  Francis  II.  (the 
child  of  Biehardf  count  of  Efstampes,  the  fourth  son  of  John  V.) 
reigned  after  him.  Francis  II.  was  succeeded,  Sept.  1488,  by  his 
daughter  Anne  ov  Britant,  the  queen  of  Charles  VIII.  and  of 
Lewis  XII.  of  France ;  and  by  the  second  of  these  kings,  Anne  had 
a  daughter  named  Claude,  who  was  married  to  Francis  I.  After 
the  death  of  Claude,  July  1524,  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had 
several  children,  took  possession  of  Britany,  which  he  subse- 
quently caused  to  be  irrevocably  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
Aug.  1532. 
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of  May,  a  fleet  had  been  gathered  together ',  and  a  l^Tge 
host  was  encamped  near  Boulogne;  when  Pandulfj  the 
Pope's  legate,  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  undertaking, 
bringing  word  that  John  had  subniitted,  and  was  the  vassal 
of  the  Holy  See.  Philip  was  most  unwilling  to  have  his 
prey  thus  snatched  from  his  grasp ;  but  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  The  provinces  which  had  been  con- 
quered from  England,  were  disaffected  ;  many  of  his  feuda- 
tories looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  growth  of  his  power; 
and  Ferrand  of  Portugal^  who,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
elder  daughter  of  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  had  lately 
become  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault ',  dared  even  to 
say  to  his  face,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  follow  his  lord  in 
any  unjust  expedition.  The  king  turned  his  rage  against  the 
count,  whom  he  commanded  to  leave  his  court,  swearing 
moreover  "  by  all  the  saints  of  France,"  that  "  either 
France  should  become  Flanders,  or  Flanders  France  ;"  nor 
had  he  much  difficulty  in  getting  his  nobles  to  join  with 
him  in  attacking  a  rich  country  in  which  there  was  plenty 
to  pillage.  While  the  fleet  sailed  from  Calais,  and  reduced 
Gravel ines  and  Damme,  the  French  troops  spread  like 
locusts  over  the  Flemish  plains ;  Ypres,  Cassel,  and  Bruges 
opened  their  gates,  and  the  proud  city  of  Ghent  was  threat- 
ened. But  Philip  then  heard  that  Damme  was  beset  by 
Ferrand  himself,  and  that  most  of  his  ships  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  roadstead  by  the  English  fleet  under  JViUiam 
Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Reginald  of  Dammartin, 

*  The  month  before,  a  squadron  bad  been  captured  at  the  month 
of  the  Seine  by  the  English  fleet ;  which  had  also  destroyed  the 
ships  at  Fecamp,  and  burnt  Dieppe. 

'  Ferrand  was  the  declared  ally  of  John.  He  bore  a  grudge 
against  Philip  because  Aire  and  St.  Omers  had  been  taken  from 
him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  by  the  crown  prince  ;  and  he  had 
either  refused  to  attend  at  Soissons,  or  had  left  the  meeting  in  anger. 
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tbe  rebel  count  of  Boulogne ' ;  so  he  broke  up  in  baste 
from  Ghent,  and  came  in  time  to  save  bis  garrison  and  to 
drive  the  English  off  the  shore.  After  he  bad  burnt  the 
rest  of  his  fleet,  which  was  blocked  up  within  the  harbour, 
and  set  fire  to  the  town,  he  withdrew  towards  Ghent:  his 
foes  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  keep 
his  conquests.  On  his  way  homewards,  Ghent,  Oudenarde, 
Courtray,  Douay,  and  Lisle,  yielded  with  little  or  no  re- 
sistance ;  yet  he  extorted  heavy  contributions  from  them, 
and  Lisle  was  left  a  mere  heap  of  ashes,  its  inhabitants 
being  either  wantonly  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves.  The 
walls  of  Cassel  were  also  razed  to  the  ground. 

King  John  would  have  avenged  himself  and  his  allies, 
that  summer,  by  invading  France ;  but  his  barons  had  re- 
fused at  Portsmouth  to  embark  with  him.  The  next  year, 
however,  he  passed  over  to  Rochelle,  Feb.  1214,  and  being 
once  more  joined  by  the  lords  of  Poitou,  he  crossed  the 
Loire,  entered  Angers,  and  marched  on  nearly  as  far  as 
Nantes  in  Britany:  there  he  took  Robert  IIL,  count  of 
Dreux,  prisoner,  but  retraced  his  steps  rather  than  fight 
the  army  of  the  crown  prince  Lewis  ^.  As  for  Philip,  he 
was  preparing  to  withstand  a  more  formidable  danger  which 
was  about  to  burst  upon  him  from  the  North.  The  Emperor 
Otho  IV.,  John's  nephew,  with  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant 


'  Reginald  of  Dampierre  count  of  Dammartin,  who  was  count  of 
Boulogne  in  right  of  his  marriage  with  Ida  of  Alsatia  (see  p.  180,  note 
7),  was  for  the  third  time  at  war  with  Philip.  Wheu  at  feud  with  the 
warlike  bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  the  year  1212,  he  had  not  consented  to 
place  his  fortresses  in  the  king's  hands  and  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  French  peers  ;  and  so  his  dominions  w^re  attacked,  and  he 
had  fled,  after  renouncing  his  five  counties  that  he  might  be  free  to 
fight  against  his  liege  lord.  He  had  since  gone  to  the  court  of  John, 
his  ally,  and  publicly  done  homage  to  him. 

'  Yet  Lewis  himself  was  fleeing  back,  until  he  found  that  his 
adversary  was  more  afraid  than  he  was  1 
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and  count  of  Louvain  ^,  Henry  /.,  duke  of  Limburg^  and 
WiUiam  /.,  count  of  Holland^  had  leagued  tbemseWes  with 
the  counts  of  Flanders   and  Boulogne  and   the    earl   of 
Salisbury,  to  attack  him,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
said  to  be  in  arms.     Nothing  dismayed,  he  called  together 
the  bravest  of  his  chivalry  and  even  the  trainbands  of  the 
free  communities,   and  was  the  first  in  the  field.      He 
entered    Flanders  in  July,   and  was  wasting   the  lands 
around  him  with  fire  and  sword,  when  he  fell  in  with  his 
foes  at  Bouvines,  a  village  on  the  Marque,  between  Lfisle 
and  Toumay,  and  won  a  most  brilliant  victory.     In  that 
hard-fought  battle,  he  himself  had  been  dragged  from  his 
horse,  and  well-nigh  overpowered ;  biit  Otho  had  fled  at 
last,  after  having  had  three  chargers  killed  under  him,  and 
the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  and  William  Loog^ 
sword  were  taken  prisoners '.     The  revived  monarchy  of 
France  had  been  saved  firom  dismemberment,  and  John's 
last  hopes  were  baffled,  and  his  allies  ruined.     He  in* 
gloriously  signed  a  truce  for  five  years,  Sept.  1214  ;  his 
nephew,  the  Eroperor,  sank  into  insignificance ;  the  count 
of  Boulogne  died  a  captive,  his  fief  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  king's  son  Philip,  the  husband  of  his  daughter ;  and 
Ferrand,  who  had  been  brought  wounded  to  Paris  in  a 
horse-litter  to  swell  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  was 
kept  for  many  years  in  prison,  as  his  wife  either  could 
not  or  would  not  ransom  him '.     The  viscount  of  Thouars 
and  a  number  of  lords  were  prudently  forgiven. 

*  Heory  I.  (or  II.)  of  BralMnt  was  PhiUp'to  own  80B>in>law,  bsving 
lately  married  Mary,  tbe  ceanteos-dowager  of  Namur,  daughter  of 
Agnes  of  Merania.   Matilda  of  Boutogne  was  dead  (see  p.  196,  note  9). 

*  Longsw<N*d  was  knocked  down  by  the  maee  of  the  wariike  bishop 
of  Beaurais,  and  the  eount  of  Boulogne  snrrendered  to  the  biflhop- 
elect  of  8enli$,  The  ooont  might  have  escaped  ;  but  as  he  had  hees 
called  a  coward  for  hesitating  to  fight  on  a  Sunday  (July  27),  he 

-^ot  flee.     Longeword  was  exchanged  for  the  count  of  Drenx. 
lot  Philip  to  take  off  the  cenflscation  wliieh  he  bad  deened 
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The   truce  had  scarcely  lasted  a  twelvemontb,  when 

the   harons  who  had  risen  for  their  rights  and  liberties 

against   John   offered   the  crown   of  England  to   Prince 

Lewis.     It    was  hoped  that   the   French   mercenaries  in 

the  pay  of  the  tyrant  would  never  fight  against  the  son 

and  heir   of  their  own  sovereign;    nor  was  it  forgotten 

that    the    wife  of  Lewis  was  a  daughter  of  an  English 

princess.     The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted.     Troops  were 

sent  over,  and  the  barons  were  told  that,  after  Easter,  the 

prince  himself  would  follow  with  an  army ;  but  the  Pope 

was    highly   offended  ^   and   his  legate    Gualo  (Walter), 

cardinal    priest  of  St.   Martin's,   did    his    utmost,   when 

passing   through  France,   to  stop  the   undertaking.      At 

Melun,  April  1216,  Philip,  alarmed  by  threats  of  ei;com- 

munication,  referred  the  question  to  the  assembled  peers ; 

on  which  his  son  got  up  and  said  to  him,  *'  Sir,  I  am  your 

liegeman  for  the  fiefs  which  you  have  given  me,  but  with 

the  kingdom  of  England  you  can  have  no  concern ;  and 

I  put  it  to  the  judgment  of  my  peers  whether  you  ought 

to  prevent  me."     Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this 

protest,   which  seems  to  have    been  concerted  with  his 

against  Flankers,  aad  took  care  to^  raiagoQi  Amvlf  of  OMdmarde^ 
owin^  to  whom  her  reputation  was  not  a  little  singed. — Wlien  Fer<- 
rand  entered  Paris,  the  gibing  people  cried  out,  **  Deuxferrantt  (Arab 
steeds)  portent  Ferrant,  mats  Ferrant  est  enferrL** 

^  It  was  asserted  by  the  agents  of  Lewis  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
thai  John  bad  been  attainted  of  treason  before  be  asoended  the 
throne,  and  that  b^  had  since  been  found  guilty  of  felony  and  murder 
by  the  French  peers ;  that  Geoffrey,  duke  of  Britany,  and  MatildSf 
duchess  of  Saxony,  were  dead  when  their  brother  was  condemned, 
and  that  their  issue  (as  weU  as  his  own  children,  who  were  bom 
afterwards)  had  lost  the  right  of  succession  ;  and  that  though  the 
queen  of  CastiUe  was  living,  apd  Blanche  was  not  the  eldest  of  her 
offspring,  the  latter  might  put  in  her  claim  as  long  as  the  nearer 
heirs  were  silent  But  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  Pope  tp  listen 
to  this  sophistry. 
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father,  Lewis  then  left  the  court,  and  prepared  to  embark 
for  England :  thither  he  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month,  notwithstanding  a  storm  which  scattered  his 
fleet,  and  in  London  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 
The  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  was  fulminated 
against  him,  was  little  heeded ;  and  when  Philip  was  to 
have  shared  the  same  fate ',  the  French  bishops  refused, 
in  a  synod  at  Melun,  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Innocent, 
whom  they  declared  to  have  been  misinformed.  Yet, 
though  the  invasion  prospered  for  a  while,  things  changed 
when  the  English  barons  found  out  that  a  foreign  master 
would  favour  his  own  countrymen,  and  when  John,  the 
object  of  their  hatred,  was  no  more ;  so  at  last  a  fleet, 
which  Blanche  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  her  husband,  having 
been  utterly  defeated,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  Sept.  1217i 
in  which  the  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  was  re- 
nounced. An  amnesty,  however,  was  honourably  secured  for 
the  adherents  of  Lewis,  who  is  even  said  to  have  promised 
to  try  and  get  his  father  to  restore  the  whole  of  bis  late 
conquests '.  As  the  price  of  absolution  from  the  Pope, 
he  had,  for  two  years,  to  give  the  tenth  of  his  income 
for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land ;  a  twentieth  was  also 
exacted  from  the  laymen  who  had  sided  with  him,  and 
the  clergy  were  either  deprived  or  subjected  to  heavy 
fines  and  penances. 

All  this  while,  a  long  and  bloody  war  had  been  raging 
in  Languedoc,  where  the  difference  of  language  and  laws 
still  kept  the  people  apart  from  the  northern  French. 
This  was  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  a  naii)e 
which  has  been  indiscriminately  given  to  the  heretics  who 

'  The  archbishop  of  Sens  had  been  commanded  to  ezoommunicfttA 
his  sovereign. 

0  If  Lewis  made  any  such  promise^  it  was  a  secret  one,  and  never 
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then   swarmed  in  the   south  of  France ',  but    properly 
belongs  only  to  those  whose  belief  was  tainted  with  Mani- 

'  In  the « twelfth  century,  a  number  of  seels,  more  or  less  Mani- 
chean,  had  spread  over  Germany,  Flanders,  Lorrain,  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy :   these  were   known  by  such  names  as 
Catharists,  Ficards,  Paterins,  and  Albigenses  (Albigeois,  from  the 
district  of  Alby,  in  the  south  of  France) ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  some  of  their  opinions,  there  seems  to  have  been  much 
purity  of  life  among  them.    Their  Manicheism  was  derived  from 
the  Paulicians   (so   named   from    their   admiration   of  St.  Paul's 
writings),  whose  Syrian  founder  Cotutantine,  about  the  year  660, 
styled  himself  Sylvanus,  and  revived  several  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  also  of  Manes,  an  heresiarch  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century.    Like  Manes,  he  held  that  there  were 
two  Gods,  the  one  evil,  and  the  other  good ;  and  to  the  evil  principle 
he  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  flood,  the  Law  of  Moses 
and  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the 
drowning   of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  slaying  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Gnostics,  he  believed  that  Christ  had  brought  an  impassive 
body  from  heaven,  and  denied  the  reality  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection :  his  followers  therefore  refused  to  worship  the  Virgin,  or 
to  adore  the  cross,  and  they  also  rejected  the  Holy  Communion  and 
the  priesthood.      These    tenets  were  widely  adopted  in  Pontus, 
Cappadocia,  and  Armenia ;  but  were  so  bitterly  persecuted,  that  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  Paulicians  were  even  goaded  into  a  rebellion, 
which,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  put  down  by  Basil  the  Macedonian. 
In  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  many  of  these  sectaries  had 
been  transported  into  Thrace  ;  the  colony  thus  planted  was  increased 
by  fresh  exiles,  and  thus  their   notions  were  diffused  among  the 
Bulgarians.    From  Bulgaria,  as  the  trade  of  France  and  Germany 
with  Constantinople  was  then  carried  on  by  the  channel  of  the 
Danube, — ^through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  or  through  Venice  and 
Lombardy, — Manicheism  found  its  way  into  Western  Europe,  early 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  not  rooted  out  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth,  when  the  Catharists,  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, the  Italian  Paterins  (Gazari),  and  the  French  Albigenses,  had 
been  crushed.     Some  of  the  heretics  rejected  infant  baptism  and 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  even  denied  a  future  state.    The  division 
into  two  classes — ^the  Perfect,  who  abstained  from  eating  flesh,  and 
did  not  marry  ;  and  the  OredetUes,  or  ContolaH,  who  lived  in  a  secular 

2nd  Ser* — vol.  ii.  l 
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cheism :  tbeir  fellow-fiufierers  the  Waldenses,  alike  harm- 
less in  their  lives,  held  a  purer  faith.  The  rulers  of  the 
Church,  especially  when  it  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
tbe  Empire,  had  wavered  in  their  policy  towards  the  sec- 
taries both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  sometimes  treating 
them  with  harshness,  at  other  times  professing  to  encourage 
tbe  efforts  of  reformers :  but  when  Innocent  III.  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  he  saw  that  freedom  of  thought  was  to  be 
crushed  ere  he  could  establish  his  supremacy ;  and  he 
set  himself  to  the  work  with  all  his  wonderful  energy. 
Wiierever  he  could  reach  them,  the  separatists,  each 
in  their  turn,  were  assailed:  their  congr^ations  were 
scattered,  their  goods  were  forfeited,  and  their  leaders 
were  burnt  alive.  As  early  as  the  year  1 198,  the  very 
first  of  his  pontificate,  two  Cistercians,  Guy  and  Reenter, 

manner — ^haa  rightly  been  deemed  eondusiye  as  to  the  tnie  origin  of 
the  Albigensea.  They  were  also  branded  with  the  appellstion  of 
Bulgarians  or  Boulgrea,  which  became  a  word  of  foul  reproach. 

The  Waldensea,  or  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  (the  Yaudoia,)  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  capital  punishment,  and  had  ministers 
of  their  own  making ;  but  in  other  respects  they  seem  to  have  been 
orthodox.  Some  of  them  made  a  point  of  wearing  wooden  shoes, 
and  were  termed  Sabbatad,  in  eontradistinction  to  the  leas  rigid 
Insabbatatt  All  the  eariy  writers  state  the  WaldeBses  to  have 
been  founded,  abovt  the  year  1160,  by  Peter  WtMo,  a  merchant  of 
Lyons ;  and  give  no  countenance  to  the  modem  theory  that  they 
were  originally  a  race  of  Alpine  Protestants,  long  settled  in  the 
yalleys  of  Piedmont,  which  are  still  the  abode  of  tbe  Vandois. 
From  Lyons,  the  new  sect  spread  oyer  France  into  Piedmont ;  and 
through  Germany,  as  far  as  Bohemia.  It  is  uniyersally  aeknow- 
ledged  that  the  Waldenses  had  no  taint  of  Manieheism ;  and  the 
purity  of  their  lives  is  highly  spoken  of,  even  by  their  enemies, 
although  witchcraft  was  maliciously  designated  as  Vetuderie,  In 
fact,  if  a  man  was  religious  and  would  not  curse,  (ht  swear,  or  lie, 
or  commit  adultery,  murder,  or  theft,  it  would  be  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  Yaudois,  and  worthy  of  death.  The  Catharists  were  not 
so  clear  of  blame ;  and  there  may  have  been  some  ground  far  the 

xaggerated  charges  of  impurity  brought  against  them. 
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were  eoDpow^red  las  eonainissaries  to  track  out  the  heretics 
in  Narbotine  and  the  neighbouring  dioceses ;  and  the  feudal 
lords  were  also  called  upon  to  help  in  persecuting  their 
rtesalb'.  These  commissaries,  and  other  monks  after- 
wards sent  as  legates,  carried  fear  and  hatred  nvith  them 
whereTer  they  went.  They  roughly  took  the  lords  to 
task  for  their  lukewarmness  ;  they  charged  the  secular 
clergy  with  simony  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  at  last  deposed 
several  bishops  ' ;  they  denounced  the  lawless  Catalans,  or 
soldiers  of  fortune,  in  the  pay  of  Raymond  VI.  of  Thou- 
louse  who  was  no  friend  of  theirs ;  and  year  after  year, 
men  of  every  class  had  their  patience  tried  to  the  utmost. 
In  the  end^  the  inquisitors  found  themselves  thwarted  by 
the  opposition  which  they  had  provoked,  and  had  the 
hardihood  to  appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  unhallowed  struggle  thus  began.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1207,  when  fhe  restless  and  quarrelsome  Ray* 
mond  had  taken  the  field  sgliinst  the  barons  of  Baux  and 
their  confederates,  the  legate  Peter  de  Castelnau  offered 
these  his  services  as  a  mediator ;  and  got  them  to  promise 
that,  if  the  count  should  yield  to  their  demands,  they  would 
turn  their  arms  against  the  heretics.  A  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  ;  but  Raymond  refused  to  sign  it,  and  was 
at  once  excommunicated  and  put  under  an  interdict.  As 
this  senteaee  was  confirmed  at  Rome^  and  his  foes  were 
egged  on  to  attack  him,  his  pride  so  far  gave  way  that  he 
swore  to  do  all  that  was  w toted,  yet  did  not  keep  his  word : 
he  had  either  a  fellow-fbeling  with  the  Albigenses,  or  he 

*  The  ktrds  were  bidden  to  eoafisc&te  the  goods  and  lands  of  the 
heretics.  If  they  resisted  this  l)ribe,  and  took  the  part  of  their  vassals^ 
they  were  to  be  punished  with  interdicts  and  excommunications. 

*  They  began  with  the  bishops  of  Thoulouie  and  VMen,  in  the 
year  1204. — The  higher  clergy  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  were 
mostly  dissolute  nobles  ',  the  inferior  priests  were  men  of  low  birth^ 
sad  despised  for  their  vices  and  ignorance. 
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was  loth  to  drive  away  and  destroy  an  industrious  race  to 
please  the  monks.  Castelnau  was  enraged  at  this  breach 
of  faith.  He  went  with  another  legate  to  reproach  him  for 
it ;  and  spoke  such  bitter,  railing  words  that  his  life  is  said 
to  have  been  threatened : — ere  he  had  crossed  the  Rhone  on 
his  return,  he  was  murdered  at  an  inn  by  a  gentleman  who 
belonged  to  the  count,  Jan.  1208  \  This  deed  of  blood 
was  visited  by  the  Pope  upon  Raymond,  although  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  he  had  any  hand  in  it :  he  was  excom- 
municated ;  his  vassals  and  allies  were  absolved  from  their 
oaths ;  a  crusade  was  published  against  him  and  his  sub- 
jects, and  pardons  for  sin,  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  the 
fullest  indulgences,  were  freely  held  out  to  all  who  would 
undertake  it.  The  king  and  the  peers  of  France  had 
already  been  written  to,  the  foregoing  November,  to  induce 
them  to  unite  in  a  war  against  the  foes  of  their  Church ; 
fresh  letters  were  now  sent,  and  Philip  Augustus  was 
urged  to  march  in  person  against  heretics  who  were  worse 
than  Saracens,  and  to  strip  the  stubborn  count  of  Thou- 
louse  of  all  his  lands  and  fiefs.  Philip  was  watching  John 
of  England  and  Otho  of  Germany,  and  was  too  busy  to 
listen  to  such  a  call ;  yet  he  allowed  the  crusade  to  be 
preached  in  his  territories.  The  Cistercian  monks,  let 
loose  from  the  cells  of  nearly  eight  hundred  convents  hy 
the  legate  Arnold  Amalric^  abbot  of  the  parent  house  of 
Citeaux,  roamed  about  far  and  wide  to  beat  up  recruits; 
and  crowds  of  red-hot  bigots,  thinking  to  wipe  off  a  heavy 
score  of  sin,  rushed  forth  on  all  sides  to  kill,  and  bum,  and 
pillage,  in  the  name  of  God.  By  bearing  arms  for  forty 
days,  any  one  might  save  his  soul.     In  the  meanwhile,  the 


^  This  man,  who  seems  to  have  followed  the  legates,  got  into  » 
dispute  with  Castelnau  about  heresy  and  heretics,  and  when  fiercely 
reviled  by  him,  ran  him  through  the  side.  Whether  he  acted  firom 
impulse  or  from  design,  cannot  be  known. 
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fierce  Spaniard  Dominic  and  his  brother  mendicants '  were 
00  foot,  going  two  and  two  through  the  suspected  towns 
and  villages  of  Languedoc,  to  win  back  some  of  the  stray 
sheep  to  the  papal  fold,  and  to  mark  out  the  rest  for  burn- 
ing.   This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Inquisition. 

Alarmed  at  the  storm  which  was  thus  brooding,  Ray- 
mond of  Thoulouse  and  his  nephew  Raymond^ Roger y  the 
young  viscount  of  Alhy*^  sought  out  the  legate  Arnold, 
and  begged  at  least  to  be  heard  in  their  defence.  Arnold 
haughtily  referred  them  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  high 
spirited  Raymond-Roger  saw  that  there  was  no  hope,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp :  but  notwith- 
standing his  reproaches,  his  uncle  quailed  at  the  thought, 
and  tried  what  negotiation  could  do.  His  envoys  were 
well  received  by  Innocent ;  who  told  them  that  if  their 
master  would  help  the  crusaders,  and  give  seven  of  his 
best  castles  as  pledges  of  his  good  faith,  he  might  be 
absolved  and  taken  into  especial  favour.  But  there  was  no 
truth  in  what  he  said  :  for  he  was  writing  to  his  legate  to 
"use  craft,"  which,  as  he  argued,  *^m  such  a  case  was 
rather  to  be  called  prudence."  While  the  other  heretics 
were  attacked,  the  count  forsooth  was  to  be  *'  treated  with 
a  wise  dissimulation,"  that  he  might  afterwards  be  crushed 
when  he  stood  alone  ! 

In  the  following  spring,  three  large  bodies  of  crusaders 
had  mustered  on  the  borders  of  Languedoc  *,     Count  Ray- 

'  F«2Jb  or  Fouquet,  the  new  bishop  of  jT^ou^um,— once  a  gay 
troubadour, — introduced  the  I)ommicans  as  a  brotherhood  into  his 
diocesQ,  seven  years  before  the  order  was  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  at 
the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Roger  II.,  viscount  of  Alby  and  Carcassonne, 
ud  Adelaide,  Raymond's  sister.  During  his  minority,  heresy  had 
greatly  spread  in  his  domains. 

^  The  knights  and  warriors  may  have  been  as  many  as  fifty 
thousand  ;  and  they  were  followed  by  a  rabble,  armed  with  scythes 
ftnd  bludgeons,  who  could  rob  and  murder  if  they  could  not  fight. 
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niond's  heart  sank  in  bi^  with  fear.  Whea  cited  before 
Mihj  a  new  legate  *,  he  yielded  up  tbe  castles,  and  con* 
seuted  that  the  consuls  of  Nismesy  AYigooo,  aod  St.  Geoige, 
should  bind  themselves  to  abandon  him,  if  he  did  not  keep 
all  his  promises ;  he  was  also  to  abide  by  the  judgment 
that  should  be  pronounced  on  the  fifteen  chaiges  which 
had  been  brought  i^gainst  him.  From  Valence,  where  the 
council  was  held,  June  120d,  he  wcint  to  St.  GiUes,  and 
was  absolved  after  he  had  again  sworn  to  obey  the  behests 
of  the  Pope  and  his  l^ates ;  Milo  dr^ging  him,  naked  to 
the  waist,  by  a  stol^  placed  round  his  neck,  into  the  chuicfa 
where  Peter  de  Castt^nau  lay  buried,  and  bei^iog  him  with 
rods  before  the  altar  '•  So  broken  wa»  the  spirit  of  Ray- 
mond, that  he  begged,  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  qroiBs,  and 
then  joined  himself  to.  the  host  of  fanatics  who  were  now 
marebing  to  overthrow  bis  own  nephew. 

When  these,  and  the  priests  and  nobles  who  led  them 
«a,  had  reached  Montp^ier,  the  viscount  Raymond*  Roger 
tried  once  more  to  appease  the  ferocious  Arnold.  He  was 
told  that  there  was  no  mercy  for  him  ;  so  he  called  together 
Ilia  barons,  and  it  was  resolved,  even  by  those  wbo  (like 
himself)  were  no  heretics,  that  they  should  all  shut  them- 
selvea  up  in  their  strongholds,  and  defend  themselves  as 
they  best  could.  The  tide  of  invasion  now  swepit  ruthlessly 
on,  spreadiDg  havoc  over  the  fiekti9^  destroying  towns  and 
castles,  and  bringing  death  by  fire  and  sword  upoo  those 
whose  belief  was  suspected  ^.     It  was  stopped  for  4i  moment 

*  Raymond  baving  urged  that  Aiaold  wm  his  foe^  Milo^  the 
notary  apostolical,  was  named  as  legate  ;  but  vith  secret  orders  to  be 
guided  by  Arnold  ! 

*  Besides  redresaiug  tbe  wrongs  he  had  done  to  two  of  the  biBhops^ 
he  pledged  himself  to  uphold  the  rights  of  ohurobes  ;  to  pursue  all 
hereties ;   to  deprive  Jews  of  public  offices  ;   and  to  banish  the 

'  or  Catalans. 

ChaaseneuU  oapitukted,  and  the  gairisea  was  aHewed  to 
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by  the  walls  of  Beziers  ;  but  the  citizens  being  beaten  in 
their  first  sally,  the  crusaders  msbed  in,  and  spared  not  a 
living  soul :  the  very  churches  were  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  the  helpless  people  who  had  crowded  into  them 
as  their  last  hope,  and  Catholics  and  heretics  were  butchered 
alike.  <*  Kill  them  all !"  cried  .Arnold,  ''  God  will  know 
his  own '."  When  this  frightful  slaughter  was  over,  the 
place  was  left  a  heap  of  ashes.  In  another  fortnight,  on 
the  first  of  August,  Raymond^  Roger  himself  was  beset  in 
Carcassonne,  which  was  built  on  a  rock,  and  of  which  even 
the  suburbs  were  fortified  :  one  of  these  was  taken  in  two 
hours,  the  other  was  gallantly  held  out  for  eight  days  before 
it  was  abandoned  and  burnt.  The  youthful  hero  had  shown 
himself  a  match  for  the  stem  and  fiery  Simon  de  Montfort\ 
the  foremost  champion  of  this  hatefiil  war. 

At  this  sti^  of  the  conflict,  Peter  II.,  the  king  of 
Arragon,  entered  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  and  ofiered  to 
mediate  between  them  and  the  viscount,  his  vassal.  The 
only  terms  which  Arnold  would  grant,  were  such  that  they 
were  indignantly  spumed  ^ ;  the  king  sorrowfully  with- 
drew, and  the  enemy  advanced  to  storm  the  town.  Every 
attack,  however,  was  baffled  by  the  bravery  of  men  who 

retire,  ita  suspected  inhabitaiits,  male  snd  fem^e,  were  burnt  aHve 
amid  the  ahoats  of  the  crusaders. 

*  The  people  of  Beziers  thus  horribly  expiated  the  sins  of  their 
fathers  (see  p.  198,  note  1).  But  many  thousands,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  had  lately  thronged  into  the  town  for  shelter,  and  are 
beUered  to  have  far  outnumbered  the  citizens,  who  were  perhaps 
about  15,000  souls. 

*  See  p.  166,  note  6.  Simon  had  joined  the  Crusade  of  the  year 
1202  ;  but  had  left  it  whoi  Zara  was  besieged.  *'  An  able  warrior, 
austere  ii^  his  life,  fanatical  in  his  religion,  inflexible,  cruel,  and  per- 
fidious,"  says  Sismondi,  ^  he  had  every  quality  in  him  which  would 
please  a  monk."     Hallam  has  likened  him  to  Cromwell. 

^  The  viscount  might  withdraw  with  twelve  of  his  followers  ;  but 
he  was  to  leare  the  town  and  every  thing  in  it  to  its  fate. 
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knew  that  it  was  better  to  die  than  to  yield ;  and  thus,  as 
the  assailants  were  heavily  discouraged  by  their  losses  and 
the  forty  days  of  service  were  ended,  Arnold  was  so  dis- 
mayed that  he  renewed  the  proposal  for  a  treaty.  The 
water  in  the  cisterns  of  the  city  having  begun  to  fail,  Ray- 
niond-R(^er  listened  to  his  overtures,  and,  on  the  faith  of 
a  safe-conduct,  came  forth  with  an  escort  of  three  hundred 
knights  to  meet  the  chieftains  in  his  tent ;  but  though  he 
said  that  he  was  most  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  he  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  legate,  and 
handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The 
following  night,  the  affrighted  inhabitants  of  Carcassonne 
stole  out  of  the  city  by  an  outlet  underground,  leaving  all 
their  goods  behind  them  ' ;  yet  when  it  was  found  that  they 
were  fled,  some  of  them  were  overtaken,  and  from  these 
and  the  prisoners,  the  conquerors  chose  a  number  of  victims 
on  which  they  could  wreak  their  vengeance.  Four  hundred 
men  and  women  were  burnt  alive,  and  fifty  more  were 
hanged. 

The  crusade  had  done  its  work.  The  count  of  Thoulouse 
was  humbled ;  the  viscount  of  Alby  was  a  prisoner ;  and 
the  viscount  of  Narbonne  S  to  save  his  capital  from  a  siege, 
was  cruelly  persecuting  his  subjects.  Still  the  legate  was 
not  satisfied.  Afraid  that  heresy  would  again  lift  up  its 
head,  he  wished  his  allies  to  stay,  and  thus  bethought  him- 
self of  bestowing  the  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne 
upon  one  of  the  leading  chieftains.  This  offer  was  refused 
by  Hervef/f  count  ofNevers  \  by  Eudes,  duke  of  Buigundy, 

'  The  legate  took  the  spoil  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  exeomnia- 
nid^ting  those  who  should  touch  any  part  of  it.  He  also  gave  oat 
that  he  had  signed  a  capitulation  which  had  allowed  the  citizens  to  go 
away  in  their  shirts. 

*  Aymery  III.,  the  son  of  Peter  de  Lara. 

*  Hebtbt,  baron  of  Donzy,  had  become  count  of  Neveis  and 
Auxerre  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Peter  II.  ^ 
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by  Walter  de  Chdiillon,  count  of  St.  Pol  * ;  but  Simon 
(le  MoDtfort  caught  at  it,  though  not  without  going  through 
the  &rce  of  pretending  reluctance.  No  longer  styled  baron, 
but  count  of  Montfort, — with  his  own  vassals  and  the  men 
of  his  wife's  kinsmen  the  Montmorencies ;  with  adventurers 
who  remained  when  the  rest  had  gone,  and  with  new 
crusaders  whom  the  monks  were  fast  sending  him ; — this 
bold,  bad  man  began  a  fresh  career  of  conquest.  After 
reducing  some  castles,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  count 
o(  Foix,  another  Raymond-Roger^  who  was  looked  upon 

^>onrteiiay  (Lewis  YL's  grandson,  afterwards  Latin  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople) and  his  first  wife  Aokes,  an  heiress  in  whom  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Landrt,  count  of  Neyers  in  the  year  992. — After  the 
deaths  of  Maud's  great-granddaughter  and  successor  Madd  II., 
heiress  of  Bourbon,  and  of  her  husband  Eudes  (eldest  son  of  Hugh 
IV.,  dnke  of  Burgundy),  there  was  a  lawsuit  between  their  three 
daughters,  the  result  of  which  was  the  division  of  the  three  united 
counties  of  Neyers,  Auxerre,  and  Tonnere,  in  the  year  1275.  A 
oster  of  Maud  had  succeeded  to  Bourbon. 

'  Walter  (Gaucher)  de  (MtiUon,  had,  in  right  of  his  wife  Eliza- 
"BTH,  succeeded^  in  the  year  1205,  to  the  county  of  St.  Pol,  which 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century. — Got  II.,  Walter's  second  son, 
succeeded  to  St.  Pol  and  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Hervey, 
eonnt  of  Nevers  ;  but  although  he  was  the  father  of  Walter,  baron  of 
'^one^,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  Egyptian  crusade,  and  of 
yKtoHte  (the  vrife  of  the  last  lord  of  Bourbon),  his  elder  brother  got 
the  coonty  after  his  death,  as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  who 
was  still  living.  Hugh  V.,  now  count  of  St.  Pol,  became  count  of 
Bloigyizi  the  year  1230,  in  right  of  his  second  wife  Mary,  the  daughter 
^Walter  d'Atvetnes  and  Margaret,  heiress  of  Bloit:  on  her  death, 
their  eldest  son  John  inherited  Blois ;  and  at  his  own  decease,  Gut 
^U.,  their  second  son,  was  count  of  St.  Pol.  John  subsequently  in- 
herited Cliartres :  but  it  was  sold  to  Philip  the  Fair  by  his  daughter 
*^&De,  the  dowager  countess  of  Alen9on  (see  p.  237,  note  6),  on  whose 
death,  Jair.  1292,  Guy's  son,  Hugh  VI.,  took  possession  of  Blois  and 
Avesnes,  and  ceded  the  county  of  St  Pol  to  his  brother  Gut  IV. 
^^y  IV.'s  grandson,  Gut  Y.,  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1300,  by  Gut 
^f  Litteaiburg,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Maud  ;  and  thus  the  county 
of  St.  Pol  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ChAtillon  family. 
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as  balf  a  h^ret^ ' ;  took  several  places  from  bim  ;•  and 
forced  him  t^  we  for  peace,  and  to  give  one  of  his  sons  as 
a  hostage.  This  treaty  he  set  aside,  as  more  warriors 
joined  him  ' ;  and  he  was  also  emboldened  to  fall  upon  the 
territories  of  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  whom  the  legates  bad 
excommwiicated  in  a  council  at  Avignon,  Sept.  1209*'. 

*  Yet  the  count  bad  onoe  been  a  emsader  with  Philip  Augustas. 
—In  the  year  10$0,  Booeb  I.  (whoee  father  Benard  was  the  secood 
SOD  and  one  of  the  heixa  otBoffor  Z^conntof  Garcammne)  first  took  the 
title  of  count  of  Foix.  Dying  childless,  he  waa  snpce^ed,  not  by  his 
elder  brother  Bernard,  count  of  Bigorre,  but  by  his  younger  brother 
pJSTEB,  the  ancestor  of  Raymoh  Dt^HoGBR.  Ra^rraond-Boger's  pratt 
grandson  RoGEa-BEBMAm^  III.,  ia  the  year  1290,  took  pocoonsion  of 
B^am,  which  had  been  beqipeaihed  to  his  wife  Mwyair€t,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  last  visoount  and  of  ilfot^  of  £^orr«.-  the  elder  bssnch 
of  his  male  line  endsdi  Aug.  1391,  in  Gastoii**Phbbub  ;  whose  suc- 
cessor Matthew^  viscount  of  CastellxMiy  a  distant  oousin,  died  alsO) 
Aug.  1398,  without  leaving  heirs  of  his  body^ 

Abchibald  de  GraiUy,  the  husband  of  MatAew's  sister  Isabblu, 
founded  a  new  dynasty  of  oonnts  oi  Foix.  His.son  JoBif  obtained  s 
grant  of  the  long  dispute4  oounty  of  Bigorse ;  and  his  giandwo 
Gaston  IV.,  who.  bought  Navbonne,  mavried  Elesaorof  AnagMLsiid 
,  Navarre,  and  was  created  a  peer  of  France  by  CharlAS  YII-.  (Ang. 
1458.)  Gaston  died.  May  147?,  b^ore  his  wife  bjeoame  queen  of 
Navarre.  At  her  dooease,  Feb.  1479>  when  she  had  reigned  hsfdlj 
three  weeks,  their  grandson  Fiuncis  Phjibu&  inherited  the. crown  of 
Navarre  ;  and  in  the  yewr  1488,.  that  pvisce  was  suooeed^  by  bit 
wster  CATaEB}N£,not  opily  in  Navarre,  but  slso  in  Foix,  Bigone,  snd 
B6a^m.  The  territori^  of  the  house  of  Foist  were  olained  by 
Catherine's  uncle,.  John,  oount  of  Narbonne  ;  bufi  they  were  retained 
by  JoHM  D*Albre$^  to  whom  she-  was  married,  and>  firora  whom 
Navarre  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Spaaiards,  in  the  yesr 
161 2.  The  Frmck  fi^s  of  the  D' Albsets,  and  the  esspty  title  of  king 
qf  Navarre,  wene  eventually  transmitted  by  maimage  to  the  Bourbonfl, 
and  thua  were  united  to.  the  coovvn  of  France. 

7  He  accused  the  count  of  having  murdered  the  abbot  of  .SMm, 
who  had)  negotiated  the  treaty  :•  it  was  retortsd:  that  he.  himsslf  kad 
harboured  the  assassins. 

*  Raymond  still  levied  dues  which  he  had  promised  togrrsvPi 

*,  could  ill  afford  to  part  with. 
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In  November,  he  announced  to  the  world  that  the  Titcoant 
Raymond-Roger  had  died  of  a  dysentery,  in  the  tower  of 
the  palace  at  Carcaasonne  '• 

To  the  dismay  of  Montfort,  the  king  of  Arragon  refuaed 
his  homage  and  declared  for  the  deceased  viscoont'a  only 
SOD  Ra^tMnd  Trencavei;  a  child  about  two  yeara  old, 
whom  the  count  of  Foix  had  in  hia  keeping.  There  was 'a 
general  liaing  againat  the  oppressor,  and  out  of  two  hundred 
towns  and  castles,  only  eight  remained  under  his  power. 
Yet  even  then,  Raymond  of  Thoulonse  did  not  dare  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow*  He  choae  rather  to  go  and  aeek 
the  £ivour  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  then  went  on  to 
Rome,  to  get  himself  absolved  at  any  price.  Either  policy 
or  pity  led  Innocent  to  grant  him  his  wiah  (Jul  1210) :  he 
was,  however,  to  appear  before  a  council,  on  his  return, 
ttid  to  show  clearly  that  he  was  guthless  of  heresy  and  of 
the  murder  of  Caatelnau.  He  would  have  done  better 
bad  he  drawn  the  swwd  at  once,  and  thrown  away  the 
icabhard. 

For  while  Raymond  was  away,  Simon  of  Montlbrt,  who 
at  the  first  shock  of  the  revolt  had  stood  on  the  defensive, 
quickly  reconrered  himself  when  a  host  of  pilgrims  was 
bioQght  to  him,  in  Lent,  by  hia  wife  Alice  of  Montmorency, 
Some  of  the  lost  strongholds  were  attacked  by  him  and 
stormed;  many  were  abandoned  at  his  approach;  every 
^bere  his  way  might  be  tracked  by  dismal  sights  of  hang- 
^^gB>buming8,and  bloodshed,  by  ruined  homes  and  a  wasted 
^^<^try.  In  him,  the  rage  of  hell  seemed  to  have  been  let 
loose.  Thus  he  breadied  fresh  courage  into  his  party ;  so 
"^*t  Raymond  met  only  with  cruel  mockery  when  he  pre- 
^Qted  himself  at  the  Council  of  St.  Gilles,  Sept.  1210,  and 

*  This  lUneas  may  have  beea  bronght  on  by  grief ;  yet  even  the 
Pope  had  misgiyings  that  the  riBcount  had  been  poiaoned. 

L  6 
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his  excommunication  was  renewed  ^  In  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year,  the  unhappy  count's  own  brother-in-law, 
Peter  of  Arragon,  another  of  whose  sisters  was  also  then 
married  to  his  son,  accepted  the  proffered  friendship  of  bis 
adversary ;  either  dreading  the  Pope  or  the  crusaders. 
Simon  de  Montfort  did  homage  to  the  king  for  Beziers  and 
Carcassonne ;  and  the  infant  heir  of  Arragon  was  affianced 
to  his  daughter,  and  even  entrusted  into  his  hands. 

In  a  conference  at  Narbonne,  at  which  the  king  of 
Arragon  was  present,  Jan.  1211,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
l^ates  to  restore  every  thing  to  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  if 
he  would  drive  all  the  heretics  out  of  his  states.  This,  we 
are  told,  he  refused  to  do.  In  the  middle  of  February,  he 
was  summoned  before  a  council  which  was  convened  at 
Aries,  his  friend  Peter  being  invited  to  come  with  him: 
but  when  they  had  entered  that  city,  they  were  bidden  not 
to  go  out  of  it  without  leave ;  and  thirteen  insulting  articles 
were  tendered  to  Raymond ',  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  he 
was  to  have  all  his  lands  and  lordships,  when  it  should 
please  the  count  of  Montfort  and  the  legate  Arnold !  In 
high  wrath,  he  at  once  took  his  departure  with  the  king, 
and  was  excommunicated  afresh  :  it  was  decreed  that  his 
dominions  were  forfeited,  and  that  any  one  might  seise 
them.     The  sentence  was  ratified  by  the  Pope. 

^  To  gratify  Arnold,  it  was  managed  by  Master  (doctor)  Theoditey 
a  Genoese  canon  joined  with  the  legates,  that  Kaymond  should  not 
be  allowed  a  hearing,  on  pretence  that  he  was  a  perjured  man,  not 
naving  done  all  that  he  had  promised  with  regard  to  heretics,  tollfl, 
and  Rentiers.  Raymond  bursting  into  tears,  the  doctor  said  with  a 
sneer  :  '*  In  the  great  water-floods  they  shall  not  come  nigh  him." 

'  Raymond  was  to  disarm,  even  dismantling  his  strongholds  and 
withdrawing  his  garrisons  from  the  walled  towns ;  to  renounce  the 
dues  ;  to  oblige  his  subjects  to  do  penance  ;  to  give  up  all  heretics 
to  Montfort  and  the  legate  ;  and  to  go  and  serve  in  the  Holy  Land, 
until  the  legate  recalled  him  I 
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In  another  month,  the  preaching  of  the  monks  had 
enabled  Simon  de  Montfort  to  take  the  field  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  army,  and  he  was  besieging  the  strong  heretic 
castle  of  Lavaur.  Raymond,  who  was  bearded  by  a 
bigoted  faction  in  his  own  capital ',  and  was  forsaken  even 
by  his  brother  Baldwin,  still  endeavoured  to  treat  with 
his  foes ;  nor  was  it  until  he  saw  that  this  was  hopeless, 
that  he  forbade  his  subjects  to  supply  their  camp  with  food, 
and  entered  into  a  league  with  the  counts  of  Foix  and 
Camminges,  the  viscount  of  Beam,  and  other  lords  who 
were  circumstanced  like  himself.  By  the  count  of  Foix, 
a  body  of  crusaders  from  Germany,  under  Leopold  FL, 
duke  of  Austria,  and  the  counts  of  Mons  and  Juliers, 
was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces.  Yet  Lavaur  fell  in 
May,  the  daring  and  the  skill  of  Simon  having  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle:  its  governor^  was  hanged;  eighty 
brave  knights  were  massacred ;  and  when  the  lady  of  the 
castle,  a  widow,  had  been  thrown  into  a  well  and  stones 
heaped  over  her,  at  least  four  hundred  heretics  were 
gathered  together  and  ''  with  huge  joy  "  burnt  alive.  The 
pilgrims  then  marched  on  towards  Thoulouse,  in  the  full 
pride  of  unchecked  success ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June, 
being  joined  by  many  Germans,  they  sat  down  before  it. 
But  Raymond  had  got  the  citizens  to  unite  against  a  danger 

'  Bishop  Fouquet  had  enrolled  the  dtizem  of  Thoulouse  into  a 
brotherhood  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  called  the  ^  White  Com- 
pany," 5000  of  whom  went  to  join  the  besiegers  of  Lavaur.  The 
count's  partisans  in  the  *'  Bortmgh"  where  the  nobles  chiefly  resided, 
organized  the  ''  Black  Company,"  in  self-defence ;  and  there  were 
bloody  fights  between  the  "  City "  and  the  "  Borough." — Fouquet 
would  not  leave  the  city  just  then,  though  bidden  by  Raymond, 
whom  he  had  impudently  asked  to  take  a  walk  outside  the  town, 
80  as  to  suspend  the  interdict  while  he  held  an  ordination. 

^  Aymery  de  Montreal,  He  was  the  brother  of  Ouifxtude,  the 
mistress  of  the  castle. 
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by  whidi  every  man's  safety  was  threatened ',  and  his  allies 
came  in  to  help  him  ;  so  the  siege  was  soon  raised,  after  a 
sally  in  which  not  a  few  of  the  enemy  were  slain. 

Driven  back  from  Thoulouse,  the  count  of  Montfort 
consoled  himself  by  ravaging  Foix  and  oonqiiering  the 
Quercy.  In  September,  when  Raymond  and  the  con- 
federates besieged  Castelnaudary,  he  threw  himself  with  a 
hundred  knights  into  the  place,  until  his  friends  could  be 
brought  to  the  rescue,  and  a  signal  victory  was  gained  over 
the  count  of  Foix  ° :  but  Raymond  afterwards  recovered 
the  district  of  Alby,  and  in  more  than  fifty  castles,  the 
pe(^le  rose  and  expelled  the  French  intruders.  The  next 
year,  although  the  legate  Arnold,  who  had  become  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  and  other  prelates  and  barons  went  to 
fight  against  the  Moors  in  Spaing  Simon  bad  a  fieth 
supply  of  crusaders.  With  these  he  overran  a  deserted 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled  into  the  towns  for 
shelter ' ;  and  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  in  despair,  now 
betook  himself  to  the  court  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  beseeching 
him  to  plead  with  the  Pope  in  his  behalf,  even  proffering 
unconditional  submission. 

Innocent,  who  may  indeed  have  been  misled  by  Montfort 
and  ibe  legates,  was  shamed  into  writing  them  letters,  Jan. 

*  The  people  of  Thoulouse  were  accordingly  excommunicated; 
and  at  Fouquet's  command,  aU  the  priests  went  forth  from  the  city 
barefoot,  carrying  the  host  with  them. 

*  The  new  comers  were  beaten  at  first ;  bvt  the  coimt^  troops 
fell  to  plundering  and  were  rooted  in  their  turn* 

'  They  did  not,  however,  stay  long  enough  to  h«ve  a  share  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  Navas  de  Toleso. 

■  Simon  afterwards  held  a  parHament,  or  conference,  of  his  sop- 
porters  at  Pamiers,  Nov.  1212,  in  which  statutes  were  made  for  the 
conquered  districts.  For  ten  year^  the  dowagers  and  hetresses  of 
noble  fiefs  were  only  to  be  married  to  Frenchmen  ;  whidi  systeD 
and  the  confiscations  greatly  weakened  the  ProTen9al  nobility. 
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121.S>  in  whtcli  be  charged  them  with  covetousness,  ambi* 
tion,  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  hlood :  the  preaching  of 
the  crusade  was  to  be  suspended ;  tlie  son  and  the  liegemen 
of  Ra3naiond  could  not  justly  be  punished  for  his  guilt ;  and 
restitatioQ  was  to  be  made  to  the  vassak  of  the  king  of 
ArragoD.  But  the  Pope,  if  he  had  wished  it,  could  not  lay 
the  storm  which  he  had  raised.  A  council,  then  assembled 
m  the  blocxi-staiiied  town  of  Lavaur,  bad  already  refused 
to  listea  to  Raymond  or  to  show  any  mercy  to  hie 
adliesenta ;  nay,  it  was  even  urged  that  Thouloose  and  all 
its  inhabitants  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  From  the 
fediers  of  tlkis:  cruel  synod,  diere  now  burst  forth  such  a 
elamottr  of  remonstrance^  that  Innocent  retraced  his  steps. 
He  wrote,  in  May,  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  saying  that  he 
had  been  quite  misled  by  him ;  and  confirmed  the  excom- 
munication of  Raymond  and  of  the  three  other  lords.  Thus 
overreached,  Peter  appealed  to  the  sword  ^,  Returning  to 
Laaguedoc  with  a  thousand  knights,  and  joined  by  perhaps 
as  maay  more  under  the  counts  of  Thoulouse,  Foix,  Com- 
minges,  and  the  viscount  of  Beam,  Sept.  1213,  he  laid 
siege  to  Muret,  a  smalt  town  near  Thoulouse :  thither 
Simon  also  hastened,  with  about  a  thousand  knights  and 
men-aO-rn'ms  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  instead  of  letting  himself 
be  pent  up  widiin  die  walls,  marched  out  and  attacked 
him.  In  the  outset  of  the  battle,  the  king  lost  his  life  by 
his  rashness ',  and  his  Spaniards  fled  disheartened  ;  so  that 

>  Being  a.  gay  troubadour,  he  wrote  to  a  lady  of  Thoulouse  that 
he  was  going  to  fight  the  French  knights  for  the  sake  of  her  lovcw 
**  €rod  ia  for  us,"  cried  the  grim  Montfort  when  the  letter  was  inter- 
cepted ;  **  he  has  only  the  eyes  of  his  lady  for  him  I" 

1  A  knight  who  wore  hie  armour  having  reeled  under  the  shock  of 
two  lances,  one  of  the  assailants  called  out,  *'  This  is  not  the  king ; 
he  is-  a  bettor  horseman."'  **  No,  indeed,  it  is  not,"  said  Peter ;  <'  but 
here  he  is."  He  was  si  once  surrounded  and  borne  down^-*-It  is 
characteristio  of  the  nian>  sad  the  age,  thsA  he  slept  ^h  one  of  his 
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the  rest  of  the  allied  cavalry  was  easily  routed  by  .the 
pilgrim  warriors,  every  one  of  whom  had  a  firm  belief  that, 
if  he  died,  he  should  be  crowned  in  heaven  as  a  martyr  '• 
The  day  being  won,  an  ilUarmed  host  of  infantry  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  which  had  stood  aloof  during  the 
fight,  was  trodden  down,  cut  to  pieces,  or  pushed  by 
thousands  into  the  Garonne  '• 

The  year  after  this  victory,  Simon  had  to  give  up  his 
ward,  the  son  of  the  fallen  king ;  being  bidden  by  the  Pope, 
and  threatened  by  the  Catalans  and  Arragonese.  Before 
its  close,  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  b^un  to  abridge  the 
privileges  of  erusaders  in  his  dominions,  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Bouvines,  and  was  at  leisure  to  extend  his 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France  ^. 
Moreover  Raymond  and  the  excommunicated  lords,  and 
also  the  inhabitants  of  Thoulouse  and  Narbonne,  having 
submitted  unconditionally,  were  reconciled  to  the  Church 
by  cardinal  Peier  of  Benevento,  the  new  legate  *.  But 
when  a  council  met  at  Montpellier,  to  decide  upon  their 
fate,  Simon,  who  was  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the  people, 
had  still  influence  enough  with  the  bishops  to  be  chosen 
as  the  lord  of  Thoulouse  and  of  all  the  conquered  territory ; 
and  though  he  was  alarmed  by  the  arrival,  in  the  spring,  of 
prince  Lewis  of  France  and  a  large  army,  these  only  came 

mistresses  the  night  before  the  batde,  and  heard  mass  in  the 
morning  ! 

'  So  they  had  been  promised  by  Fouqaet  of  Thonloose  and  six 
other  bishops,  who  had  absolved  them  and  were  offering  up  pisyers 
in  a  church  for  their  success. 

*  Miintfort's  own  infantry,  also  a  mere  rabble,  only  distinguished 
itself  by  such  feats  as  the  stripping  of  Peter's  dead  body. 

*  In  April  1214,  he  had  already  taken  Montpellier  under  his  pro- 
tection for  five  years. 

*  One  of  Raymond's  last  acts  of  power  had  been  to  oondemn 
Baldwin,  his  brother,  to  die  as  a  traitor  (a.d.  1214).  The  count  of 
Foiz  accordingly  had  the  culprit  hanged  on  a  walnut  tree* 
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as  pilgrims,  and  were  induced  to  return  home  as  the  war 
was  over.  The  following  November,  the  deposed  count 
of  Thoulouse  and  his  son  Raymond  VI L^  to  whom  he  had 
ceded  his  rights  ',  went  with  the  counts  of  Foix  and  Com- 
minges  to  Italy,  and  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  throwing 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  Pope,  cried  out 
against  the  wrongs  and  outrages  which  they  had  suffered  : 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  pity  which  was  felt  for  them,  it 
was  finally  decreed  that  Simon  de  Montfort  should  be  count 
of  Thoulouse,  and  should  keep  whatever  he  had  acquired ; 
the  marquisate  of  Provence  being  reserved  for  the  younger 
Raymond'.  The  two  counts  were  promised  a  further 
inquiry  into  their  case. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  good  fortune,  Simon  never  had 
any  peace.  Having  compelled  the  viscount  of  Narbonne 
to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  duke,  he  aroused  the  wrath  of 
Arnold,  who  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  duchy  as  arch- 
bishop ' :  the  feud  ran  so  high,  that  he  forced  his  way  into 
Narbonne,  and  displayed  his  ducal  standard  there,  and 
pulled  down  wide  portions  of  its  walls ;  the  archbishop 
excommunicating  him,  and  placing  all  the  churches  under 
an  interdict  during  his  stay!  In  April  1216,  he  indeed 
received  from  Philip  Augustus  the  investiture  of  Thou- 
louse, Narbonne,  Beziers,  and  Carcassonne  ;  but  he  was 
soon  troubled  afresh  by  the  tidings  that  young  Raymond 
and  his  father  had  been  warmly  welcomed  in  Provence, 
and  that  they  were  threatening  his  dominions.  The  first 
blow  was  struck  at  Beaucaire,  where  this  gallant  youth,  to 

'  Haying  given  up  eyery  thing,  they  had  for  a  time  found  A  refuge 
in  the  count  of  John  of  England,  their  kinsman. 

'  It  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  till  the  young 
count  was  of  age. — The  elder  Baymond  was  also  to  be  allowed  a 
pension  of  400  marks,  and  his  wife  was  to  have  her  jointure-lands 
given  to  her. 

I  The  yiscoont  had  even  sworn  fealty  to  him,  March  1212. 
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whom  the  gates  of  the  town  had  been  opened,  not  only 
stood  his  ground  against  him,  but  even  took  the  castle ; 
and  on  another  side,  the  frontier  was  also  crossed  by  the 
old  count  with  troops  from  Arragon  and  Catalonia :  bad 
not  these  been  driven  back,  the  people  at  Thoulouse  would 
have  risen.  As  it  was,  the  loyal  citizens  had  gone  too  far 
to  be  forgiven  by  their  hard,  unrelenting  master ;  who  then 
behaved  with  svxh  cruel  treachery ',  that  diey  hated  him 
worse  than  ever,  and  secretly  called  upon  their  former  lord 
to  return  once  more  out  of  Spain,  and  help  them.  The 
next  year,  while  the  tyrant  was  busily  hunting  down  his 
other  foes,  Raymond  VI.  entered  Thoulouse,  Sept.  1217 ; 
defeated  Guy  of  Montfori,  Simon's  brother ;  and  gathered 
around  him  his  bravest  nobles  and  knights,  who  came  joy- 
fully with  trumpets  and  banners  into  the  city,  hoping  to 
avenge  their  wrongs  at  last  \  The  doom  of  the  oppressor 
waa  sealed.  Though  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  many 
of  his  soldiers,  he  speedily  appeared  before  Thoulouse 
and  tried  to  storm  it ;  being  beaten  off,  he  had  to  under- 
take a  tedious  siege,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  be  was 
repelling  a  sally  from  the  town ',  he  was  killed  by  a  stone, 

*  Bishop  Fonqnet  was  his  adviser.  That  wolf  went  to  the  eitiseiis 
and  counselled  them  to  oome  out  to  the  oouiit ;  and  while  he  thus 
enabled  him  to  seize  eighty  q£  them,  be  let  his  troope  into  tiie  town. 
The  indignant  citizens  turned  hack  and  drove  the  ruffians  out :  hot 
the  threat  of  putting  the  prisoners  to  death  made  them  come  to  terms, 
Montfort  swearing  to  spare  their  lives  and  goods,  and  to  release  the 
captives.  When  they  were  once  disarmed,  many  more  were  thrown 
into  the  tyrant's  deadly  dungeons,  and  a  heavy  fine  of  30,000  marb 
was  hud  upon  the  oity. 

^  Three-fourths  of  the  old  gentry,  though  no  heretics^  had  been 
Stripped  of  their  lands.  The  Fatditt,  as  they  were  called,  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  a  walled  place,  or  to  mount  a  war  horse. 

*  The  defenders  were  attempting  to  hum  a  battermg  engine  (s 
cat).  Being  at  mass,  he  waited  until  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and 
then  rushed  out  against  them  saying  the  *'  Nwnc 
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buried  from  a  maogooel  oo  the  walla,  June  1918.  A 
moDtb  after  hia  fall,  hia  son  Jfnalrie  vithdrew  wid»  hia 
disheartened  aroiy. 

About  this  time,  a  new  crusade  to  the  East  was  indirectly 
of  much  service  to  Raymond,  as  it  diyeited  the  stream  of 
pilgrim  warriors  from  liangaedoe.  The  following  spring, 
bis  son  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  count  of  Foix»  and  won  a 
brilliant  vietory  at  Basii^e :  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crown  prince  Lewis,  with  the  duke  of,  Britany,  and  the 
count  of  St.  Pol,  and  a  host  of  northern  French,  joined 
Amalric  and,  after  reducing  the  castle  of  Marmande, 
inveated  Thoulouae,  June  1219*.  There  the  assailanto 
had  their  ranks  greatly  thinned  by  sickness  and  by  the 
sword  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months,  they  broke  up  and 
returned  home.  After  this,  Amalric  every  day  became 
weaker,  until  his  resources  were  so  drained  by  the  fruitless 
siege  of  Castehnaudary,  Mardi  1221,  that  he  betook 
himself  in  despair  to  Carcassonne,  which  still  remained  to 
him.  He  now  offered  to  sell  his  rights,  such  as  they  were, 
to  Philip  Augustus  ;  but  that  king  would  not  buy  them. 

In  August  1222,  Raymond  VI.  breathed  his  last.  He 
waa  never  allowed  to  be  buried :.  his  wooden  co£Sn  was 
kept  above  ground  at  Thoulouse  for  about  two  hundred 
years,  until  it  got  broken  and  his  bones  were  scattered.  In 
April  1223,  the  bold  and  energetic  count  of  Foix  likewise 
died ;  but  as  his  son  Roger-Bernard  IL,  the  Great,  and 
Raymond  VII.  were  men  of  spirit  and  trve  to  each  other» 
the  tide  oi  success  still  kept  flowing.     Claims  started  by 

*  The  Pope  granted  for  this  expeditioii  one-half  of  the  twentieth 
levied  on  the  French  cTergy  ibp  crueadkig  purpoeee. — Owing  to  the 
Irishop  of  SaifU€9f  Amslrio  perpetrated  grehi  atroeities  at  Mar- 
nmnde.  Faith  was  kept,  in  spite  of  him,  with  the  garrison  ;  hvt 
5000  m«i,  womea,  and  children  were  murdered,  thongh  the  arA- 
bishop  of  Auok  earnestly  protested  that  they  were  na  heretics  ( 
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Peter  Bernard,  lord  of  Sauve,  to  the  county  of  Thoulouse  * 
were  set  aside  ;  and  Anialric  himself  at  one  time  begged  a 
truce,  and  talked  of  a  marriage  between  his  sister  and 
young  Raymond.  The  latter  paid  his  rival  a  visit  at  Car- 
cassonne, and  was  honourably  suffered  to  return  home  in 
safety,  although,  in  a  foolish  frolic,  he  had  frightened  away 
the  whole  of  his  escort  *. 

The  summer  that  Raymond  VI.  died,  Philip  Augustus, 
who  had  lately  secured  the  important  fief  of  Alen^n  as  an 
escheat  (Jan.  1221)',  was  seized  with  a  quartan  ague.    He 

^  In  right  of  his  wife  Contlanoe  (the  divorced  queen  of  Saneho  the 
Strong,  of  Navarre),  daughter  of  Raymond  VI.  and  Beatrice  of 
Beziers.  He  said  that  young  Raymond  was  a  hastard,  having  beoi 
horn  when  his  father's  third  wife  was  still  living. 

'  Amused  at  the  alarm  of  his  men,  he  sent  them  word  that  he  had 
been  arrested  in  the  night. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Norman  lords  of 
Bellesme  also  became  counts  of  Alen9on.    Their  male  line  failing,  in 
the  year'  1070,  a  new  dynasty  was  founded  by  the  heiress  Mabel 
(Mabile)  and  her  husband  Rooek  de  Montoomert,  whom  William 
the  Conqueror  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury.    The  eldest  son  of  this 
marriage,  the  restless  and  cruel  Robert  11. ,  de  BdUttne,  had  AIen9on, 
Bellesme,  and  (after  the  death  of  his  second  brother  Hugh)  the  earl- 
dom of  Shrewsbury  :   but  in  the  year  1102,  he  and  his  brothers, 
Roger,  earl  of  Lancaster  and  count  of  Marche  (see  page  206,  note  6), 
and  Arnidff  earl  of  Pembrokey  were  deprived  of  their  English  iiefs  by 
Henry  I.    After  the  conquest  of  Normandy  by  that  prince,  he  again 
rebelled  ;  and  being  seized  when  he  came  as  the  envoy  of  the  king 
of  France,  Nov.  1112,  he  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  prison.  Bellesme  was  given  by  Henry  to  the  count  of  Perehe ; 
and  Alen9on  was  eventually  bestowed  upon  Stephen,  the  future 
usurper  of  the  English  crown,  and  was  lost  by  him  in  a  few  months, 
owing  to  his  tyranny,  Dec.  1118.    Aided  by  Fulk  of  Anjou,  Wil- 
liam III.,  Talvcu,  the  son  of  the  captive  Robert  and  (in  right  of  his 
mother  Agnes)  count  of  Ponthieu,  then  recovered  Alen^on  :  he  was 
the  father  of  Guy  II,  of  Ponthieu  (see  p.  240,  note  4),  and  of  John  I.,  to 
whom  Alen9on  was  assigned,  and  whose  dynasty  terminated  in  Robebi 
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now  made  a  will,  in  which,  out  of  his  vast  treasure,  he 
bequeathed  large  sums  in  trust,  to  be  distributed  among 
those  whom  he  had  wronged,  adding  many  legacies  to  the 
Church  and  the  poor,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Holy  War 
in  Palestine ;  and  after  languishing  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
longer,  he  died  at  Mantes,  July  1223,  while  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  whither  the  legate  Conrad^  cardinal-bishop  of  PortOf 

IV.,  his  infant  grandson,  in  the  year  1219.  Robert's  aunt,  Alice, 
yiscoantess  of  Ch&telleraud,  and  her  husband  had  to  give  up  their 
claims  to  most  of  his  succession  ;  and  in  the  next  reign,  June  1225, 
the  heiress  of  Ponthieu  also  renounced  her  pretensions  to  Aleufon. 

In  March  1269,  St.  Lewis  granted  Alengon  and  Perche  to  his 
fifth  son  pETKB ;  who  became  also  count  of  Blois  by  his  marriage 
with  Jane  of  Ch&tillon,  but  died  childless,  April  1284.  The  two 
comities  were  next  given  by  Philip  the  Fair,  in  the  year  1293,  to  his 
brother  Chakles,  count  of  Valois  ;  and  when  that  prince  died,  Dee. 
1325,  they  fell  to  the  share  of  his  second  son,  the  Cha&lbs  II.  of 
Alenfon  slain  at  Creasy  (Aug.  1346).  That  count  was  the  father  of 
Charles  III.,  who,  in  the  year  1361,  resigned  his  fiefs  to  his 
brothers, — Peteb  II.  had  Alen9on,  and  Robert  Y.,  the  county  of 
Perche, — and  professing  as  a  Dominican  friar,  died  archbishop  of 
Lyons.  Robert  of  Perche  having  deceased  without  issue  (a.d.  1377)9 
Alenpon  and  Perche  were  again  united  by  Peter  II. ;  whose  son  and 
successor  John  IV.,  the  Wise,  was  created  a  duke,  Jan.  1415,  not 
many  months  before  he  was  killed  bravely  fighting  at  Agincourt. 
John  V.,  the  Handsome,  who  came  after  him,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  Yemeuil :  he  was  twice  condemned  to  die  for 
high  treason  (Oct.  1458,  and  July  1474),  and  twice  was  his  life 
spared.  Just  before  his  death,  in  the  year  1476,  his  dissolute  son 
Regnier  (Ren^  was  allowed  by  Lewis  XI.  to  have  bis  domains  ; 
but  was  once  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  and  afterwards  placed  at  the 
king's  mercy  by  a  sentence  of  parliament  (March  1482).  Charles 
II.,  the  child  of  this  duke,  was  the  last  of  the  family :  he  died  of 
grief,  April  1525,  having  run  away  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. — The 
duchy  of  Alen^n  and  the  county  of  Perche  were  given,  Feb.  1566, 
by  Charles  IX.  to  his  brother  Francis,  afterwards  duke  of  Anjou ; 
on  whose  death,  June  1584,  they  were  once  more  united  to  the 
crown. 
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bad  tramferred  a  council  convened  at  Sens  against  the 
Albigensian  heretics  '• 

A.  D.  1223.  Letoit  VIII. 

1224.  Amalric  qaits  Languedoc.    Lewis  takes  Rochelle,  ud 

eonquen  Poiton  and  part  of  Guienne. 
1226.  The  paeado-Baldwib.    Gou&eil  ot  BoargM. 
1326.  Lewis  takes  the  chita.    Siege  of  AWgnoD  ;  eooqneiti 

of  Lewis  in  Languedoc.   Death  of  Lewis. 

Lewis  VIII.  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  in  August,  with 
his  wife  Blanche.  He  afterwards  entered  Paris  in  great 
pomp,  and  gratified  his  lords  by  sanctioning  an  ordinance 
to  cancel  all  interest  upon  money  owed  to  Jews :  the  prin- 
cipal itself  was  only  to  be  repaid  in  three  instalments,  at 
very  remote  periods.  Firmly  seated  upon  a  throne  which 
at  length  was  deemed  to  belong  to  his  dynasty  of  hereditary 
right ',  and  of  which  the  power  was  no  longer  overshadowed 
by  the  might  of  its  vassals ;  although  he  was  weak  in 
body  and  by  no  means  strong-minded,  he  made  his  rule 
more  actively  felt  than  that  of  his  father  had  been  of  late. 
Short  as  his  reign  was,  his  conquests,  ere  he  died,  bad 
reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  Co  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Before  he  was  yet  crowned,  Lewis  had  advanced  ten  thou- 
sand marks  to  Amalric  de  Montfort ;  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  relieve  Carcassonne,  then  beset  by  the  counts  of  Tbou- 

^  At  the  king's  funeral,  there  was  a  curious  dispute  for  precedenee. 
At  St  Denys,  the  cardinal  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  each  per- 
formed  the  mass  at  a  separate  altar,  the  clergy  and  pe<^le  respondifl; 
to  both  celebrants  at  the  same  time  I 

*  It  had  not  been  thought  needful  to  crown  him  in  his  fiither^ 
lifetime.  He  was  looked  upon  as  half  a  Carlovingian,  his  mother's 
grandmother  being  a  descendant  of  Hermanffordaf  countess  of  Namtifi 
a  daughter  of  the  deposed  Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  which,  as  Sismoodi 
argues,  would  imply  that  the  Salic  Law  was  not  yet  much  thought  of. 
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louse  and  Foix.  When,  however,  the  money  was  spent, 
Amalric,  a^in  attacked  in  Carcassonne  by  the  two  counts, 
was  in  so  hopeless  a  state,  that  he  signed  a  convention,  Jan. 
1224,  in  which  he  gave  up  all  that  remained  to  him  in  the 
south  of  France ;  and  after  he  and  his  knights  had  left  it 
for  ever,  Carcassonne,  together  with  Beziers,  Rasez,  and 
Alby,  was  restored  to  Raymond  Trencavel  II.,  the  son  of 
its  late  viscount  and  the  ward  of  the  count  of  Foix.  Arnold 
and  neighbouring  prelates  wrote  to  Lewis  in  despair,  be- 
seeching him  not  to  allow  the  peace  to  be  confirmed ; 
Amalric  himself  also  came  to  Paris,  and  engaged  to  cede 
to  him  all  his  old  claims ',  on  receiving  a  promise  of  the 
c<mstableship.  This  offer  was  conditionally  accepted ; 
but  as  the  aid  which  the  king  demanded  of  the  Pope  was 
not  granted  ^  the  project  of  a  crusade  into  Languedoc  was 
laid  aside  for  the  present,  and  a  war  with  England  was 
undertaken  instead. 

When,  at  Easter  1224,  the  truce  with  that  country  was 
at  an  end',  Henry  IIL,  the  English  king,  would  gladly 
have  renewed  it :  the  Pope  likewise  was  for  peace,  as  tlie 
Emperor  was  about  to  lead  the  warriors  of  Christendom  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Nevertheless,  having  gathered  together 
a  large  army,  Lewis  entered  Poitou  at  Midsummer  ;  took 
a  number  of  towns  by  fair  or  by  foul  means,  Rochelle,  the 

'  Yet  he  bad  received  10,000  marks  by  the  late  treaty,  and  had 
pledged  himself  to  do  liis  best  to  bring  abont  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  counts  with  Lewis  and  the  Pope  ! 

^  The  Pope  had  consented  to  Lewis's  exorbitant  teims ;  but  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  having  complained  of  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment which  hindered  the  crusade  to  the  East,  he  hastily  retracted, 
and  even  annonneed  that  he  would  receive  the  submission  of  Ray- 
mond.— Soon  afterwards,  when  the  crusade  was  put  off  for  two  years, 
the  Pope's  policy  again  changed  with  regard  to  Raymond. 

'  When  Lewis  came  to  the  throne,  Henry's  envoys  had  sum- 
moned him  to  restore  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  (see  p.  216, 
note  6) ;  he  now  published  anew  the  old  sentence  of  forfeiture. 
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key  of  the  whole  province,  surrendering  in  August' ;  and 
thence  he  pushed  onwards  into  other  districts,  and  Limoges 
and  part  of  Guienne — ^all  the  places  on  the  north  of  the 
Garonne  which  still  belonged  to  England — yielded  without 
hardly  any  resistance.  The  next  year,  July  1225,  the 
▼iscount  of  Thouars,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  armistice, 
submitted  to  pay  him  homage ;  and  Henry  was  also  for- 
saken by  his  only  ally,  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  now  count  of 
March  and  Angoul^me,  the  husband  of  his  mother,  who, 
when  she  became  widow,  had  married  her  former  lover. 
Richard  of  England,  Henry's  brother,  landed  indeed  at 
Bordeaux  with  'a  small  force,  that  summer :  but  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  protect  Gascony ;  which  was  become  an 
easy  task,  as  the  attention  of  Lewis  was  again  turned 
towards  Languedoc.  In  the  following  spring,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  papal  legate,  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  was 
agreed  to  (a.d.  1226). 

Not  quite  a  year  before  this  truce,  June  1225,  Lewis 
had  allowed  his  cousin  Mary^  the  dispossessed  heiress  oi 
Ponthieu  \  to  have  her  father's  county,  although  he  would 

'  Savory  de  MoiUUonf  the  oommandant,  afterwards  fled  to  Lewis, 
when  accused  of  treason,  and  became  his  liegeman. 

*  AoNEs,  the  heiress  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Ponthieu  (about  the 
year  1101),  and  the  wife  of  Robert  II.,  count  of  Alen9on, — Beep. 
236,  note  6, — was  succeeded  by  her  son  William  II.,  Taltat;  wiio 
in  his  lifetime  gave  Ponthieu  to  his  eldest  son  Gut  II.,  whose  gnnd- 
son  William  VI.  died  about  the  year  1221,  leaving  a  daughter  b/ 
his  wife  Alice  of  France,  the  Maby  of  Pontkim,  countess  of  Aninile» 
whom  Philip  Augustus  now  kept  out  of  her  inheritance,  although  his 
own  niece.  Mary,  when  restored 'by  Lewis,  had  to  renounce  all  ckim 
to  the  succession  of  Alen9on ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  reign, 
that  her  husband's  dominions  were  restored  to  him.  The  coast  of 
Aumale  dying,  she  married  MaUkew  de  Montmorency^  by  whom  she 
had  no  children  ;  and  in  the  year  1251,  her  eldest  daughter,  Joan  of 
Aumale^  the  second  wife  of  Ferdinand  the  Saint,  king  of  Ca^e^  vaA 
afterwards  of  the  widower  Jcikn  de  Neele,  inherited  Ponthieu.    Thftt 
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not  take  off  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  from  her  husband 
Simon  of  Dammartin,  count  of  Aumale '   and  brother  of 
the  captive  count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  fought  on  the  rebel 
side  at  Bouvines,     Moreover,  troubles  had  broken  out  in 
Flanders,  an  old  man  having  started  up,  in  the  month  of 
April,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  Baldwin  of  Constanti- 
nople, just  escaped,  after  a  horrible  confinement  of  twenty 
years,  from  the  dungeons  of  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  died :  the  strange  tale  was  the 
more  readily  believed,  as  the  people  hated  their  countess 
and  were  glad  to  have  their  former  lord  to  rule  over  them ; 
it  was  also  countenanced  by  the  king  of  England.     Jane 
of   Flanders  and  her  sister  Margaret  fled  to  Paris,  and 
secured  the  help  of  their  own  sovereign ;  on  which  the 
pretender,  whom  they  taxed  with  being  a  hermit  of  Cham- 
county,  on  the  death  of  Joan,  March  1279,  was  withheld  from  the 
count  of  Aumale,  her  grandson,  the  right  of  representation  not  being 
admitted  :  it  was  obtained  by  her  daughter,  the  celebrated  Eleanor  of 
CcutUU,  the  queen  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  from  whose  grandson  Ed- 
ward III.  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  French,  May  1369.    In  the 
15th  century,  Oct.  1467,  Lewis  XI.  ceded  it  to  Charles  ike  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  but  recovered  it  after  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Jan.  1477* 
*  The  first  count  of  Aumale  (also  called  Aumerle  and  Albemarle), 
£uDES  of  Champagne,  owed  his  creation  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
having  found  a  refuge  in  Normandy  when  despoiled,  about  the  year 
1048,  by  his  uncle  Theobald  of  Blois,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  II., 
count  of  Champagne,  his  father.    William  also  gave  him  the  earldom 
of  Holdemess  and  the  hand  of  his  half-sister  Adelaide  ;  who  became 
the  mother  of  Judith,  the  heartless  wife  of  earl  Waltheof,  and  of  a 
son  named  Stephen,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  turbulence  and  for 
his  crusading  zeal.    Stephen's  son  William  the  Fat,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  was  the  father  of  the  countess  Hadwisa, 
&om  whose  third  husband,  Baldwin  of  B^hune,  Aumale  was  con- 
quered by  Philip  Augustus,  in  the  year  1196. — The  empty  title  of 
Albemarle  was  still  kept  up  in  England  by  Hadwisa's  fourth  husband 
William  de  Fortibus  (des  JPorts)  and  his  descendants  ;  and  it  has 
since  been  borne  by  earls  and  dukes  of  other  lines. 

In  the  year  1200,  Philip  Augustus  granted  the  county  of  Aumale 
2nd  Ser, — vol.  ii.  m 
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pagne '  who  was  very  like  the  late  Emperor  of  the  East, 
undertook  to  come  and  prove  the  truth  of  his  story  before 
Lewis  himself,  at  Peronne.  There  he  answered  several 
questions  readily  enough :  but  when  he  was  asked  where 
he  had  done  homage  to  Philip  Augustus ;  where,  and  by 
whom,  he  had  been  knighted ;  and  the  place  and  the  day  of 
his  marriage ;  he  was  quite  at  a  loss,  and  was  forthwith 
bidden  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  as  an  impostor.  As  he 
was  lurking  in  disguise,  in  the  county  of  Bui^undy,  widiin 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  he  was  seized  by  a  knight, 
and  handed  over  into  the  power  of  the  countess  of  Flan- 
ders ;  who  had  him  hanged  at  Lisle — much  to  the  horror  of 
the  populace,  by  whom  he  was  still  thought  to  be  her 
father ! 

Although  Raymond  of  Thoulouse  had  been  trying  his  ut- 
most to  be  at  peace  with  Rome  ^,  no  faith  had  been  kept 

to  Simon  of  Dammartin,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  proscribed 
(a.d.  1214).  Simon  was  at  last  restored  by  St.  Lewis,  March  1231 ; 
and  on  his  decease,-  Sept.  1239,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
daughter  Joan,  queen  of  Castille,  whose  son  Ferdinand  II.,  the  next 
count,  died  before  her,  his  child  John  I.  being  allowed  to  bare 
Aumale  as  his  heir.  From  Ponthieu,  his  grandmother's  eountj', 
when  it  became  vacant,  John  was  excluded  :  he  fell  at  Courtmr, 
July  1302  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1342,  his  son  John  II.  died, 
whose  eldest  daughter  Blanche  and  her  husband  John,  count  o( 
Harcourt  and  viscount  of  Ch&telleraud,  inherited  Aumale.  Their 
great-granddaughter  Mart,  countess-dowager  of  Vaudemont,  broaglit 
it  into  the  house  of  Lorrain,  Dec.  1452  ;  so  that  in  the  next  centniy, 
it  was  an  appanage  in  the  younger  branch  of  Guise. 

'  One  Bertrand  or  Bernard  de  Bays. — It  has  been  thought,  without 
much  reason,  that  his  mind  or  his  memory  was  weakened. 

'  In  two  conferences  with  Arnold,  at  Montpellier,  June  and 
August  1224,  Raymond  had  yielded  to  every  demand  ;  yet  was  still 
referred  to  Rome,  where  his  envoys  had  to  wait  fruitlessly  for 
months.  When  he  hoped  that  all  was  settled,  the  legate  Bomanv 
published  an  ominous  bull  against  him,  Feb.  1225,  and  went  to  treat 
with  Lewis  at  Paris.—- At  Michaelmas,  Arnold  died. 
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with  him.  Hoping  to  the  last,  he  had  attended  at  the 
national  council  of  Boui^s,  held  in  November,  1225,  by 
the  legate  Romanus,  cardinal-deacon  of  St.  Angelus  *,  who 
had  been  lately  carrying  on  negociations  with  Amalric  de 
Montfort  and  the  king  of  France,  both  of  whom  were  also 
present :  but  notwithstanding  that  he  challenged  inquiry  of 
the  legate  himself,  beting  him  to  come  to  his  dominions 
and  judge  with  his  own  eyes,  the  open  discussion  of  his 
case  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  it  was  referred  to  secret 
conclaves  of  the  prelates,  each  archbishop  and  his  suffra- 
gans sitting  apart.  At  length,  when  Romanus  had  com- 
pleted his  treaty  with  Lewis,  there  was  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther mystery :  the  council  was  dissolved ',  and  the  count 
was  left  at  the  njercy  of  his  foes.  Neither  the  king  of 
England,  nor  his  own  nephew  James  of  Arragon,  nor  any 
of  his  allies  but  the  count  of  Foix,  dared  any  longer  to 
stand  by  him. 

A  number  of  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  having  been 
gathered  together  at  Paris,  Jan.  1226,  the  legate  excom- 
municated Raymond  and  his  adherents ;  and  bestowed  their 
lands  upon  the  king,  to  whom  Amalric .  of  Montfort  also 
gave  up  his  pretended  rights.  Lewis  and  most  of  his 
bishops  and  barons  then  took  the  cross ;  and  as  the  war 
was  zealously  preached*  and  all  the  power  of  the  papacy 

'  This  legate,  when  at  Paris,  was  rescmed  by  the  king  fronr  the 
^  of  the  students,  whom  he  had  forbidden  to  have  a  seal  of  their 
own,  the  University  being  an  offshoot  of  the  cathedral-church. 
Many  of  the  students  were  excommunicated  ;  and  the  next  Novem- 
^i  Pope  Honorius  published  a  bull  in  which  he  made  it  treasonable 
to  insult  or  to  harm  the  person  of  a  cardinal,  enjoining  most  vindic- 
tive penalties. 

'  The  council  had  opposed  the  Pope's  demand  of  tyfo  prebends  in 
Mch  chapter,  and  a  threatened  commission  of  two  bishops  with 
power  to  depose  any  of  the  abbots  in  France. 
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and  of  the  crown  was  put  forth  ^,  by  the  time  that  his  host 
mustered  at  Bourges,  about  a  month  after  Easter,  the  men- 
at-arms  alone  amounted  to  fifty  thousand.  When  he  had 
reached  Lyons,  at  the  end  of  May,  the  consuls  of  the 
towns  and  villages  belonging  to  Raymond  came  in  with 
their  keys,  and  with  hostages ;  even  Avignon,  which  for 
years  had  been  excommunicated  for  its  loyalty,  thus  trying 
to  avert  the  storm  which  threatened  it.  That  strong  city, 
however,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  wealth  and  freedom', 
would  not  admit  the  crusaders  within  its  walls ;  but  though 
the  king  might  enter  with  the  legate  and  the  chieftains,  the 
rest  were  to  content  themselves  with  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  a  passage  over  the  Rhone  by  a  wooden  bridge  which 
had  been  built  outside  the  town.  L^wis,  on  arriving 
before  Avignon,  declared  that  he  would  march  in  at  the 
head  of  his  army :  so  the  gates  were  shut  against  him,  and 
for  nearly  three  months,  the  place  stood  a  dreadful  siege, 
during  which  the  heat  of  the  season,  fatigue,  want  of  food, 
deadly  conflicts,  and  a  still  more  deadly  sickness,  destroyed 
twenty  thousand  of  the  assailants.  His  convoys  were  cut 
off  by  Raymond ;  and  in  spite  of  his  threats,  young  Theo- 
bald  IF»f  the  poet- count  of  Champagne*,  and  other  vassals 
who  were  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  crown,  with- 
drew as  soon  as  their  forty  days  of  service  had  run  out.    In 

^  By  the  treaty  ^th  the  legate,  vassals  who  refused  to  serre 
would,  besides  forfeitures,  be  subjected  to  excommunicatioiiB  aod 
interdicts.  Lewis  was  also  to  have  100,000  pounds  yeariy  for 
five  years,  to  be  paid  from  the  tenths  which  were  levied  from  the 
clergy. 

'  It  had  its  podestats  and  annual  consuls,  and  belonged  to  the 
Empire,  not  to  France. 

'  Theobald  was  the  knight  of  queen  Blanche,  a  matron  of  forty, 
fourteen  years  older  than  himself.  He  was  afterwards  ridiculously 
accused  of  having  managed  to  get  Lewis  poisoned. 
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September,  Avignon  capitulated^  in  time  to  save  the  be- 
siegers from  being  swept  away  by  the  flooding  of  the 
Durance  ;  and  Lewis,  to  whom  Nismes,  Alby,  and  Carcas- 
sonne had  already  tendered  their  submissions,  was  now 
able  to  strip  poor  Raymond  Trencavel  of  the  little  which 
was  left  to  him,  and  also  to  overrun  most  of  Languedoc, 
the  counts  of  Thoulouse  and  Foix  helplessly  keeping  aloof. 
But  his  exertions  overtasked  his  weak  frame ;  and  thus,  as 
he  was  returning  home,  he  sank  under  the  epidemic  which 
was  still  raging  among  his  troops.  He  died  at  Montpen- 
sier  in  Auvergne^,  Nov.  1226,  after  commending  his 
eldest  son,  a  child  not  twelve  years  old,  to  the  care  of  his 
lords,  and  bequeathing  the  regency  to  Blanche,  his  widowed 
queen  \ 

A.  D.  1226.  LetDis  JX.    Opposition  to  the  regent  Blanche. 
1227*  Failure  of  the  malcontents. 

1229.  Peter  Mauclerc  again  revolts.— Treaty  with  Raymond 

'  at  Paris. 

1230.  Henry  III.  invades  France. 

1231.  Pacification  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier. 

1234.  Theobald  of  Champagne  becomes  king  of  Navarre. 

1235.  Council  of  Narbonne.    Ordmance  of  St.  Denys. 
1230.  Majority  of  Lewis. 

1237.  Robert  of  France  created  count  of  Artois  at  Compi^gne. 

*  The  French  and  Flemings  in  the  garrison  were  massacred  ;  a 
heavy  fine  and  three  hundred  hostages  were  exacted  ;  and  large 
breaches  were  made  in  the  walls  of  the  city. 

*  '^  In  ventrtB  monU  morietur  leo  pacijiout,"  was  said  to  have  been 
a  prophecy  of  Merlin.  Mont  and  Panse  (paunch)  were  now  detected 
in  the  word  Montpensier,  and  Lewis  was  from  henceforth  sumamed 
the  Lion, 

'  Lewis  YIII.,  whote  edict  ioith  regard  to  the  Jew  (see  p.  238)  was 
the  first  attempt  at  general  legislation  hazarded  by  the  Capetians,  bad  also 
made  a  will  at  P^ronne,  June  1225,  in  which  he  directed  that  his 
younger  sons  should  have  the  appanages  afterwards  given  them  by 
St.  Lewis. 
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A.D.  1240.  Raymond  lays  dege  to  Aries.  TreneavelstinupaTevolt. 

1241.  Subminion  of  Raymond.    Alfongo  of  France  created 

comit  of  Poitiers  at  Saomur. — The  count  of  Marche 
forms  a  league  against  the  king. 

1242.  Henry  III.  defeated  at  Taillebourg  and  Saintfifl ;  the 

eonnt  of  Marche  submits  to  Lewis.— Raymond  seizes 
Narbonne  ;  Roger  of  Fuiz  forsakes  hinL 

1243.  Peace   with   Raymond.     Treaty  of  Bordeanz  with 
'     Henry  HI. 

1244.  Siege  of  Monts^gmr.    Illness  of  Lewis  ;  he  takes  the 

cross. 
1246.  Charles  of   France  acquires    Anjou   and    Provence. 
Arbitration  of  Lewis  in  Flanders. 

1248.  Funb  Cnuade  cfSL  Lmeu. 

1249.  Death  of  Raymond  of  Thouloiise. 

1250.  Outbreak  of  the  Pastoureaux. 

1252.  The  Jews  exiled.    Death  of  Blanche. 
1254.  Return  of  St.  Lewis.    Restitutions. 
1256.  Treaty  of  P^ronne ;  Flanders  pacified. 

1258.  Treaty  of  Corbeil  with  Arragon. 

1259.  Treaty  of  Abbeville  with  England.    Psince  Lewis  dies. 
1267.  Lewis  takes  the  cross  at  Paris. 

1269.  Prag^matic  sanction. 

1270.  The  Last  Orutade.    St.  Lewis  dies  at  Tunis. 

Lewis  IX.,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  Ids  high-spirited 
mother  (a  woman  eminently  gifted  with  beauty  and  talent), 
was  crowned  at  Rheims  on  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew ',  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  many  of  the  peers  and  barons 
who  had  been  summoned  to  attend*.  It  was  also  thought 
fit  to  lower  the  ransom  of  the  captive  count  of  Flander% 
and  to  set  him  fi'ee  '• 

^  By  the  bishop  of  Somcma,  the  archbishop  of  BkdmM  having  died 
in  Languedoc  of  the  late  epidemic. — Blanche  had  followed  the  adriee 
of  Romanus  Bonaventura,  the  papal  legate. 

*  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  the  only 
peer  present.  It  was  said  by  the  malcontents  that  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders and  Boulogne  ought  to  be  set  free  ;  and  that  the  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  French  barons  should  be  solemnly  confirmed. 

*  Jane,  his  countess,  was  at  the  coronation,  and  disputed  with 
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The  regent  Blanche  had  much  to  do.  Her  coaxae 
brother-in-law,  the  rough-skinned  Philip,  count  of  Bou- 
logne, had  embittered  the  quarrel  with  the  count  of 
Champagne  by  forbidding  him  to  be  present  at  the  corona- 
tion; and  the  king  of  England's  allies,  the  counts  of 
Britany  and  Marche  ^  and  the  other  recusant  lords  were 
likewise  up  in  arms  to  fight  the  battle  of  feudal  inde- 
pendence against  the  crown,  now  that  they  had  only  a 
woman  and  a  child  to  deal  with.  Yet  it  was  quickly  seen 
that  a  union  in  which  there  were  so  many  conflicting  in- 
terests, was  as  a  rope  of  sand.  Blanche  had  the  address  to 
gain  over  the  count  of  Champagne ;  who  came  to  her  at 
Tours,  Feb.  1227,  and  did  homage  for  his  fiefs,  setting  the 
efxample  of  a  desertion  which  spread  so  fast  that,  in  less 
than  a  month,  the  army  of  the  rebels  had  melted  away. 
The  counts  of  Britany  and  Marche,  after  being  twice 
summoned,  gave  in  their  submission  at  Venddme,  and 
renounced  the  alliance  with  England. 

Although  count  Philip  had  hitherto  stood  with  the 
legate  and  the  count  of  Dreux  on  the  queen's  side,  he  had 
never  been  trusted.  The  fact  was  now  become  too  plain 
to  be  hidden.  Enraged  at-the  favour  shown  to  a  hated  foe 
whom  he  had  accused  of  having  shortened  the  late  king's 
life  by  witchcraft,  and  deeming  himself  to  have  been  cun- 
ningly overreached ;  he  railed  at  Blanche  as  loving  the 
murderer  of  her  husband',  and  he  called  upon  the  French 
lords  to  avenge  his  brother's  death.     Thus,  in  December, 

Agna^  the  wife  of  the  excluded  count  of  Champagne,  the  right  of 
bearing  the  sword  before  the  king.  The  count  of  Boulogne  was  then 
ordered  to  carry  it,  for  that  turn  only. 

^  Their  league  with  England  had  been  made  in  October  1226,  when 
the  late  king  was  overrunning  Languedoc.  It  was  also  joined  by 
Henry's  brother  Richard,  who  now  styled  himself  count  of  Poitiers,  | 

by  Savary  de  Maul6on,  and  by  the  viscount  of  Thouars. 

>  His  faction  also  accused  the  queen  of  being  the  legate's  paramour ! 
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there  was  a  plot  to  seize  the  young  king  at  Orleans,  and 
to  put  him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle :  but  Blanche 
fled  with  her  child  to  Montlhery ;  and  when  she  durst  go 
no  further,  because  of  the  enemy's  force  which  had  mus- 
tered at  Corbeil,  she  besought  the  aid  of  the  loyal  citizens 
of  Paris  and  was  brought  safely  by  them  within  their 
walls.  Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  great  vassals 
towards  the  queen.  When,  in  the  spring,  she  advanced  to 
the  frontier  of  Britany,  to  attack  Peter  Mauclerc,  their 
contingents  were  so  scanty,  that  she  was  outnumbered; 
and  had  not  Theobald  of  Champagne  gallantly  hastened  to 
her  rescue,  she  would  have  been  driven  out  of  the  king- 
dom. As  Theobald  had  no  wife, — ^he  had  already  divorced 
two, — ^Peter  Mauclerc  thought  to  wile  him  away  from 
his  allegiance  by  offering  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Fiolante* :  the  wedding  day  was  even  settled  and  the 
damsel  was  waiting  for  her  lover,  when  the  fickle  count 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  at  the  bidding  of  Blanche,  to 
whom  alone  he  was  constant^. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Jan.  1229,  Peter 
Mauclerc  renounced  his  homage  toXewis ;  but  was  unable 
to  hinder  the  queen  from  reducing  Bellesme.  Hugh  IF., 
the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  now  forsook  the  alliance  of 
Theobald,  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Dreux'; 
and  joined  with   his  enemies  the    count  of  Boulogne, 

'  This  young  lady  had  been  twice  engaged  very  lately  ;  fint  to 
Henry  III.,  and  then  to  Charles,  the  youngest  brother  ot  the  French 
king.  She  eventually  married  Hugh  XT.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  count  of  Marche. — See  p.  259,  note  3. 

^  When  Theobald's  only  daughter  Blanche  was  afterwards  affisnoed 
to  Peter's  son  and  heir,  the  queen  got  the  Pope  to  refuse  a  dispenn- 
tion  ;  but  she  withdrew  her  opposition  when  her  old  friend  married 
Margaret  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he  had  male  issue.— See  p.  259,  note  3. 

*  Viclante  of  Drvux. — He  was  bound  by  a  treaty  not  to  marry  uy 
of  that  family. 
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Hugh  V.y  count  of  St.  Pol,  and  Guy  F.,  count  of  Forez 
and  Nevera  ',  in  encouraging  Alice,  the  queen  of  Cyprus, 
to  claim  his  fiefs'.  These  lords  overran  Champagne, 
towards  Midsummer,  meeting  with  no  resistance  to  speak 
of  (except  at  Troyes,  which  was  saved  by  the  seneschal 
Simon  de  Joinville)  ^ :  but  Blanche  brought  her  son  with 
an  army  to  the  rescue,  and  they  at  once  dispersed,  when 
bidden,  that  they  might  not  be  guilty  of  felony.  She  is 
believed  to  have  bribed  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  minister  of 
Henry  of  England :  for  when  the  latter  was  about  to 
embark  for  France,  in  September,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  not  shipping  enough  in  readiness  to  carry  half  his 
men.  Henry  landed,  indeed,  at  St.  Maloes,  in  the  spring. 
May  1230,  and  was  welcomed  at  Nantes  by  the  count  of 
Britany  ;  yet  he  only  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  mal- 
contents ',  being  fonder  of  feasting  than  fighting,  and  his 

*  Guy  (or  Gnigues)  was  count  of  Nevers  in  right  of  the  countess 
Mand,  whom  he  had  married  after  the  death  of  Hervey  (see  p.  224, 
note  4). 

'  Alice  was  the' daughter  of  Henry,  count  of  Champagne  (the  elder 
brother  of  Theobald  III^  Theobald's  father),  by  his  questionable 
marriage  with  Isabella  of  Jerusalem  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  68,  note  7)*  She 
at  last  gave  up  her  claims  for  money,  Sept.  1234. — Her  younger 
sister  PhUipp%na*8  husband,  JErard  de  Brienne,  had  already  tried  to 
seize  Champagne,  notwithstanding  an  adverse  decision  of  the  French 
peers  at  Melun  (July  1216)  ;  but  had  been  forced  to  renounce  his  pre- 
tensions by  Blanche  of  Navarre,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  Theobald. 
A  fresh  attempt  of  his  ended  also  in  a  renunciation,  Aug.  1227. 

'  The  lords  of  Joinville,  who  date  from  the  eleventh  century,  were 
the  seneschals  of  Champagne.  Simon  was  the  father  of  the  historian 
and  cmsader  John  ;  whose  son  Ancel  married  Margaret,ihe  heiress 
of  the  county  of  Vaudemont.  The  dynasty  ended  (a.d.  1374)  in 
Ancel's  grand-daughter  Maboaret,  the  wife  of  Ferry  of  Lorrain,  the 
younger  branch  of  whose  descendants,  the  dukes  of  Guise,  had  Join- 
ville. By  Maby  of  Guise  it  was  bequeathed  to  her  cousiii  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans,  April  169'3. 

*  Several  of  the  Norman  barons  offered  in  vain  to  rise,  if  he  would 
help  them. 
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greatest  achievements  were  a  repulse  before  Saintes,  and 
the  petty  capture  gf  Mirabeau.  While  he  was  wasting 
his  time,  Lewis  and  his  mother  took  Ancenis,  and  got  the 
peers  to  sign  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  Peter  Mao- 
clerc ',  who  had  been  summoned  thither  to  stand  his  trial : 
Ga  the  other  hand,  when  the  royal  camp  had  broken  up, 
the  lords  renewed  their  ravages  in  Champagne,  and  Theo- 
bald was  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Paris.  This  dan- 
gerous feud,  however,  was  healed  by  some  timely 
concessions',  Sept.  1230,  a  little  while  before  Henry 
withdrew  from  France ;  and  during  the  winter,  the  queen 
also  gained  over  several  of  the  chieftains  in  Britany,  which 
she  again  invaded  in  May.  Although  Peter  Mauderc 
still  stood  firm,  and  her  troops  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  English,  under  the  earl  of  Chester^  and  their 
baggage  lost ;  every  one  was  by  this  time  so  weary  of 
the  war,  that  it  was  ended,  July  1231,  by  a  truce  oi 
three  years,  at  the  castle'  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier,  the 
disputed  claims  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  the 
homage  of  Britany  being  left  unsettled. 

About  two  years  before,  some  of  the  students  of  Paris 
having  been  recklessly  killed  by  the  queen's  soldiers,  the 
doctors  of  the  university  had  removed  with  their  scholan  to 
Angers,  Orleans,  and  other  cities '.     Some  of  them  even 

^  The  sentenee  did  not  affect  his  son  and  daughter. 

'  Theobald,  whose  chief  ally,  Ferrand  of  Flanders,  was  jealous  of 
him,  and  whose  subjects  were  disaffected,  agreed  to  go  to  the  Holj 
Laud  as  a  penance  ;  and  Blanche  and  her  son  gave  a  vague  fmaSm 
to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  realm. 

>  Her  routiere  had  slain  several  unoffending  youths,  by  way  ^ 
punishing  a  row  between  the  students  and  the  vintners  of  the  f^- 
bonrg  St.  liaroeau,  at  the  close  of  the  camtraL — Some  yean  lattf  i 
in  May  1236,  twenty  of  the  students  at  Orleans  were  killed  in  a  ^ 
graceful  row  ;  and  as  some  of  them  were  Icinsmen  of  Theobald,  P^* 
Bfandere,  the  count  of  Marehe,  and  the  lord  of  Bourbon,  these  aobki 
came  and  slew  many  of  the  townspeople. 
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went  to  England.     Pope  Gr^orylX.  had  taken  their  part, 
and  they  had  lately  been  triumphantly  recalled  \ 

While  the  wars  of  the  regency  were  at  their  height, 
Blanche,  with  her  usaal  address,  had  brought  the  great 
struggle  in  the  south  of  France  to  a  dose,  and  secured  the 
rich  province  of  Languedoc  for  the  crown.  Yet  at  first, 
just  after  her  husband's  death,  her  prospects  had  not  been 
bright.  The  friendship  of  Rome  had  cooled  into  down- 
right enmity  * ;  Humbert  de  Beaujeu^  her  lieutenant,  was 
hard  pressed  by  Raymond,  whose  courage  had  been  much 
raised  by  the  troubles  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  the 
siege  of  Vareilles,  Jan.  1228,  the  veteran  Guy  of  Montfort 
had  fallen.  But  undismayed  by  the  cruelty  with  which 
Raymond  mutilated  his  captives,  a  fresh  host  of  crusaders 
were  led  by  bishops  into  the  camp  of  Humbert,  at  the 
return  of  summer ;  and  by  the  advice  of  a  ruthless  bigot  % 
the  whole  of  the  country  round  Thoulouse  was  so  thoroughly 
laid  waste,  that  the  people  had  no  longer  any  heart  or 
strength  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  the  spirit  of  the  count 
himself  was  broken.  By  the  beginning  of  December,  EHas 
GueriUf  abbot  of  Orandselvej  was  sent  to  treat  with  the 
legate  Romanus  and  with  the  queen ;  Raymond  pledging 
himself,  in  his  despair,  to  abide  by  whatever  Theobald  of 
Champagne,  as  umpire^,  might  sanction.  When  the  terms 
were  settled,  the  capitulation*— for  the  treaty  was  nothing 

*  Aa  new  seats  of  learning  were  thus  established,  this  migration 
tended  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

*  Both  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  openly  sided  with  the 
English.  Gregory  even  suspended  the  tax  on  the  clergy  for  the  war 
against  Raymond ;  but  Bhuiche's  steady  friend  the  legate  had  the 
order  revoked. 

'  Fouqnet,  the  notorious  bishop  of  Thoulouse. 

f  Theobald,  being  the  grandson  of  Mary  of  France  (see  p.  188, 
note  3),  was  first  cousin  once  removed  to  Blanche  and  Raymond, 
whose  mothers  were  daughters  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne  by  her  second 
maniage. 
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else — was  accepted  at  Meaox  by  all  the  parties  concerned ; 
after  which  there  was  a  final  meeting  at  Paris,  and  the  deed 
was  executed  in  due  form,  April  1229.  The  vanquished 
count  yielded  up  all  his  lands  and  fiefs  in  France  to  the 
king,  all  that  belonged  to  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries 
being  likewise  handed  over  to  the  legate  ;  and  Lewis  was 
to  give  back  to  him,  but  for  his  life  only,  the  city  of 
Thoulouse  and  about  one-third  of  his  old  dominions '.  Even 
though  he  should  leave  sons  behind  him,  the  reversion  of 
the  new  fief  was  to  become  the  dower  of  his  daughter  Jane^ 
then  nine  years  old ;  who  was  to  be  put  at  once  under  the 
charge  of  Blanche,  and  to  be  affianced  to  one  of  the  king's 
brothers  :  if  there  were  no  children  bom  firom  this  marriagei 
all  was  to  escheat  to  the  crown.  He  was  moreover  to  pay 
a  contribution  of  25,000  marks  within  four  years ',  and  to 
restore  what  he  had  seized  from  churchmen ;  he  was  to  pull 
down  the  walls  of  his  towns  and  strongholds,  to  send  away 
his  mercenaries,  and  to  admit  French  garrisons  into  die 
Narbonnese  castle  at  Thoulouse  and  eight  other  citadels;  he 
was  to  persecute  heretics,  and  to  wage  war  with  his  former 
friends,  especially  with  the  count  of  Foix\  And  diis 
treaty  his  own  subjects  were  to  be  sworn  to  uphold  against 
him,  should  he  ever  think  of  breaking  it.  To  complete 
the  triumph  of  priestcraft,  on  Good  Friday,  barefoot  and 
stripped  to  his  shirt  and  drawers,  he  waited  at  the  gate  of 
the  cathedral  for  the  legate  ;  and  after  being  scourged,  he 
was  led  before  the  high  altar,  and  there  he  received  abso- 
lution.    His  penance  being  over,  he  took  the  cross  to  fight 

*  In  the  Toulousain,  the  fief  acquired  by  Simon  Montfort's 
marshal  Guy  de  L^oit,  ''the  MaiBhal  of  the  Faith,"  was  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  territory  restored. 

'  Half  of  the  money  was  to  be  given  to  churches  ;  the  rest  was  to 
rebuild  the  fortifications  of  the  ceded  places. 

^  The  count  of  Foiz  managed,  however,  with  Raymond's  helpi  to 
get  terms  of  peace  granted  him  in  the  month  of  June. 
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against  the  Saracens  for  five  years  ' ;  and,  at  his  own  wish, 
he  was  kept  in  prison  until  his  daughter  and  his  castles  had 
heen  given  up.  He  then  did  homage  to  Lewis,  and  after 
heing  knighted  hy  him  on  Whit-Sunday,  returned  home  to 
his  unhappy  country. — In  the  year  1234,  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Blanche,  the  marquisate  of  Provence  was  restored 
to  him  by  the  Pope. 

The  ceded  part  of  Languedoc  was  placed  by  the  queen 

under  the  rule  of  the  French  seneschals  already  established 

at  Carcassonne  and  Beaucaire*.     Throughout  the  whole 

land,  especially  in  what  was  still  left  to  Raymond,  there 

was  great  tribulation.     For  by  a  council  at  Thoulouse, 

Nov.  1229,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  read  the  word  of 

God,  and  a  priest  and  three  laymen  were  appointed  in  each 

parish  to  search  out  heretics ;    so  that  many  were  burnt 

alive,  many  were  buried  in  dungeons,  and  many  besides 

had  to  undergo  long  penances,  wearing  yellow  crosses  on 

their  garments  *.     The  ways  of  what  was  already  called  the 

Inquisition  were  dark  and  underhand  ;  and  though  torture 

was  not  yet  in  use  *,  men  were  ensnared  by  horrible  arts 

into  confession,  and  were  never  brought  face  to  face  with 

their  accusers,  their  very  names  being  often  hidden  from 

the  judges  who  were  to  doom  them.   By  a  bull  of  Gregory 

IX.,  April  1233,  the  work  was   finally  entrusted  to  the 

Dominicans ;  whose  hateful  system  was  carried  out  at  the 

'  He  eyentually  got  a  dispensation  from  this  vow. 

*  When  Thoulouse  was  also  annexed,  in  the  year  1271,  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  third  seneschal. 

^  There  soon  arose  fierce  persecutions  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  many  of  the  sectaries  having  fled  into  these  countries  and 
spread  abroad  their  opinions. — In  Flanders,  in  the  year  1236,  jFWor 
Robert  the  Bulgarian — so  called  because  he  had  once  been  a  heretic — 
boasted  of  having  burnt  or  buried  alive  fifty  men  and  women  in  less 
than  three  months  1  Such,  however,  were  his  crimes,  that  all  his 
zeal  could  not  save  him  at  last  from  being  imprisoned  for  life. 

*  It  got  into  fashion  about  fifty  years  afterwards. 
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oonncil  of  Narbonne,  about  two  yean  afterwards,  and  pro- 
voked an  outbreak  at  Tfaoulouse  against  it.  The  capitouk, 
or  chief  magistrates,  having  altogether  put  a  stop  to  their 
ghastly  proceedings, — corpses,  dug  out  of  the  graves,  had 
been  brought  to  trial,  and  then  dragged  through  the  streets 
and  burnt  at  the  stake, — ^the  grim  friars  marched  forth  from 
their  convent,  Nov.  1235,  and  the  city  was  for  a  while  laid 
under  a  fresh  excommunication ;  which  also  fell  upon  the 
luckless  Raymond,  notwithstanding  that  he  recalled  the  in- 
quisitors as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  what  had  happened  *• 
Yet  the  Pope,  that  very  year,  had  shown  a  better  feeling 
towards  the  Jews.  For  when  thousands  of  these  had  been 
butchered  in  the  towns  of  Spain,  Aquitaine,  Britany,  and 
England,  while  a  crusade  was  being  preached ;  be  threat- 
ened the  vengeance  of  the  Church  upon  all  those  who 
should  baptize  Jews  by  force,  or  violate  their  privileges,  or 
do  them  any  harm  '• 

The  regent  Blanche,  in  spite  of  all  her  zeal  for  orthodoiy, 
was  firm  in  upnolding  every  claim  of  the  crown  against  the 
clergy.  In  the  year  1227,  she  seized  the  temporalities  of 
Theobald^  archbishop  of  Rouen;  who  would  not  gire 
account  to  the  king  for  having  excommunicated  one  of  hi> 
officers  without  his  leave,  or  even  appear  in  civil  causes 
before  the  Norman  court  of  exchequer',  like  all  ether 
barons.     Theobald  placed  the  royal  castles  and  demesnes 

"  He  was  then  absent  at  the  Emperor's  court  m  Alsatia. — ^Hore- 
oyer,  at  an  interview  with  Blanche  and  her  son,  at  Melun,  in  thefkii 
of  the  year  1233,  he  had  consented  to  enaet  a  number  of  oroel  srtS- 
des  against  the  heretics,  and  had  thus  giren  the  fullest  powers  to 
the  Dominicans.  Happily  for  him,  Fonqvet  had  been  dead  sinee 
Christmas  1231. 

'  The  Israelites  were  not  to  be  pelted  with  stones,  nor  to  be 
scourged  at  festivals ;  nor  were  their  dead  bodies  to  be  dug  up  snd 
kdpt  unburied  till  they  were  redeemed  with  large  sums  of  money. 

'  This  supreme  court  of  Normandy  aflerwards  became  the  ps^ 
liament  of  Rouen. 
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in  bis  province  under  an  interdict,  and  got  the  legate 
Romanus  to  order  his  goods  to  be  restored  to  him.     The 
dispute  was  rekindled,  Jnly  1232,  by  the  seizure  of  the 
lands  of  Maurice,  hie  successor,  who  had  trodden  in  his 
steps :  this  archbishop  also  retaliated  by  an  interdict  which 
was  further  extended  to  every  church  in  his  diocese  %  and 
the  queen  had  again  to  yield.     Moreover,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  same  year,  when  the  people  of  Beauvais  rose  against 
a  stranger  whom  she  had  forced  upon  their  community  as 
mayor ;  she  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  Milo  de  ChA' 
^n,  their  bishop  and  lord,  by  bringing  in  her  son  to 
punish  the  rioters,  some  of  whom  were  hanged,  and  others 
were  either  fined  or  banished,  besides  which  a  great  many 
houses  were  pulled  down.     As  the  bishop  would  not  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  young  king's  unwelcome  visit  \ 
the  possessions  of  his  see  were  taken  from  him  ;  on  which 
^  excommunicated  the  soldiers  of  Lewis,  and  put  the 
whole  of  the  diocese  under  an  interdict '.      He  likewise 
vent  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  lately  been 
Bervii^  at  great  cost  to  himself  with  an  army  which  he  had 
'^d;  and  though  he  died  at  Camarino  in  Italy,  Sept. 
1234,  the  next  bishop  carried  on  the  quarrel  a  few  years 
longer,  and  the  province  of  Rheims  was  much  troubled, 
^t   Rheims  itself,  the  people  drove   out  the  cathedral 

'  Once  a  week,  the  epistle  and  gospel  were  allowed  to  be  read,  and 
we  commandments  explained ;  but  the  images  of  the  virgin  were  taken 
aown,  and  placed  on  a  bench  in  the  nave,  crowned  with  thorns,  to 
>how  the  grief  of ''  the  queen  of  heaven,"  the  patroness  of  the  church 
of  Bouen.  The  Pope  sided  with  Maurice,  and  wrot^  to  the  young 
%  on  his  behalf. 

^  The  d/roU  de^tte  (foderam)  ;  which  he  said  he  was  not  bonnd  to 

pay. 

'  The  mterdict  was  extended  by  his  brother  bishops  to  the  whde 
^^he  province  of  Rheims ;  bnt  at  a  synod  at  St.  Quentin,  Dec.  1232, 
^his  Was  revoked  by  the  influence  of  the  cathedral  chapters,  who 
^  not  been  summoned  to  the  previous  councils. 
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deigy  and  die  aidibisbop;  which  caused  synods  to  be 
holden  at  St.  Qoentin  and  Compiegne  *,  wherein  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Chnrdi  were  set  forth,  and  it  was  decided  that 
monitions  should  be  addressed  to  the  king.  When  the 
second  of  diese  was  made  at  St.  Denys,  Sept.  1235,  there  was 
a  very  strong  feebng  shown  by  the  nobles  against  the  deigy. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  die  counts  of  Britany  and  Marcbe, 
the  constable  Amalric  de  Montfort,  and  about  thirty  other 
lay  lords,  eren  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  tbey 
protested  against  their  aggressions ;  and  the  ordinance 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  then  drawn  up,  which  limited 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  subjected 
the  clergy  and  their  vassals,  in  all  civil  matters,  to  tbe 
judgment  of  the  king  and  the  peers*.  The  Pope  sent 
Lewis  an  angry  letter,  Feb.  1236,  bidding  him  revoke  this 
ordinance :  but  no  heed  was  paid  to  it  *• 

In  May  1234,  Theobald  of  Champagne,  on  the  death  of 
his  maternal  uncle  Saneho  the  Strong^  had  been  crowned  at 
Pampeluna  as  king  of  Navarre.  Luckily  for  him,  James 
of  Arragon,  whom  the  deceased  king  had  adopted,  was 
then  engi^ed  in  a  war  with  the  Moors  of  Valentia ;  and 
the  count  of  Boulogne,  his  worst  foe,  had  died  two  months 
before — so  seasonably  indeed  that  many  believed  him  to 
have  been  poisoned.  As  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  after  the 
loss  of  her  chief  ally,  became  willing  to  give  up  her  claims 
to  Champagne  for  a  pension,  and  money  was  wanting  be- 
sides to  keep  his  footing  in  a  distant  kingdom  which  added 

*  At  St  Qnentin,  July  1335 ;  at  Compidgne,  in  Aognst. 

*  As  the  church  courts  had  engroeaed  most  of  the  ciyil  siuta»  it 
was  emMted  that  (in  such  causes)  no  raasal  should  be  forced  to  plead 
before  them.  Should  any  one  be  excommunicated  for  zelusiDg,  the 
temporalities  of  the  judge  were  to  be  seized. 

*  Tbe  king's  demesnes  in  the  province  of  Rhetma  had  been  laid 
under  an  interdict ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  bad 
^Hreased  moat  of  the  real  grievances  of  the  siehbiahop. 
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more  to  his  pride  than  to  his  streng[th  ;  Theobald  sold  to 
the  crown  his  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  counties  of 
filois  and  Cbartres  and  of  Sancerre ',  the  fiefs  of  the  two 
yoimger  branches  of  his  house,  Sept.  1234.  Another  of 
the  leading  vassals,  Ferrand  of  Flanders,  had  ended  his 
career:  he  died  in  July,  and  his  not  over  reputable  widow 
next  bestowed  her  hand  upon  Thomas  of  Savoy  f  who  ac- 
cordingly ruled  in  Flanders  with  the  title  of  count  while 
she  lived.  Robert  III.  of  Dreux  was  also  dead;  and  as 
the  truce  with  Peter  Mauclerc,  his  brother,  was  over,  the 
queen  had  sent  Lewis,  that  summer,  into  Britany  with  an 
army.  This  campaign,  though  far  from  glorious,  was  not 
altogether  fruitless.  Undazzled  by  a  gleam  of  success, 
the  rebel  count  asked  for  a  short  armistice,  during  which 
he  crossed  over  to  England  and  found  that  Henry  III. 
could  afford  him  no  help ;  so  he  came  to  Paris,  Nov.  1234, 
and  there  he  signed  a  treaty  of  submission  and  returned  to 
the  allegiance  which  he  had  forsaken  ^.  As  pledges  of  his 
truth,  three  of  his  castles  were  to  be  put  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  his  sovereign. 

'  When  Champagne  and  Blois  were  divided  after  the  death  of 
Theobald  the  Great  (June  1162),— eee  vol.  i.,  p.  283,  note  4,— 
^'^KPHSN  I.,  his  third  son,  got  the  lordship  of  Sancerre  with  the  title 
of  count.  His  male  Ime  ended,  Feb.  1403,  in  John  III.;  whose 
daughter  Margaret  was  succeeded  by  Berald,  dauphin  of  Aurergne, 
Aer  son  by  the  second  of  her  four  husbands.  Berald's  only  daughter 
Jan]^  died  childless.  May  1436,  after  bequeathing  the  usufruct  of  her 
fiefs  to  her  husband  Lswis^  the  first  Bourbon  count  of  Montpefuier* 
Lewis  and  his  posterity  remained  dauphins  of  Auvergne  ;  but,  after 
Bome  years,  he  was  ousted  from  Sancerre  by  a  decree  of  parliament 
in  favonr  of  John  de  BreuU,  the  son  of  Berald's  younger  sister  Mar- 
pret.  By  Rbn£  de  BreuU,  in  the  year  1640,  Sancerre  was  sold  to 
Hen&t,  prince  of  Cond^  :  it  eventually  belonged  to  the  princes 
cf  Conty,  the  junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Cond6. 

'  Ue  also  engaged  to  serve  for  five  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  when 
nis  son  should  be  of  age ;  and  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
done  to  his  nobles. 
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Not  long  before,  Lewis,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old, 
had  already  had  a  wife  sought  out  for  him  by  his  careful 
mother.  He  was  married,  May  1234,  to  Margaret  of 
Provence^  the  eldest  daughter  of  count  Raymond^Berenger 
IF.  ;  his  bride,  who  was  to  have  a  tlower  of  10,000  marks, 
not  being  yet  thirteen.  For  some  years,  Margaret  remained 
under  the  care  of  the  queen  mother ;  who  was  so  fearful  ci 
having  her  own  influenoe  over  her  son  lessened,  that  to  the 
last  she  would  hardly  let  him  be  with  his  wife  in  the  day 
time '.  It  was  owing  to  this  marriage  that  Lewis  became 
the  brother-in-law  of  his  foe  the  king  of  England.  For 
Henry,  after  he  had  been  hindered  by  Blanche  from  an 
alliance  with  Jane  of  Da/mmariin^  the  heiress  of  PoMeii 
and  Aumale,  bethought  himself  of  Eleanor^  the  count  of 
Provence's  second  daughter ;  and  having  sent  ambassadors 
to  fetch  her  from  her  father's  court,  he  wedded  her  widi 
great  pomp,  Jan.  1236. 

Blanche  had  misunderstood  her  son.  His  childlike 
meekness,  his  dread  of  doing  wrong,  and  the  love  and 
honour  which  he  bore  her,  kept  him  in  her  leading-strings 
as  long  as  she  lived ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  ruled  by 
a  wife  or  by  a  favourite.  Far  from  it.  He  was  a  law  to 
himself;  and  no  prince — ^not  even  Alfred  the  Great— was 
more  unswervingly  upright  and  self-denying.  True,  fiiith- 
ful,  just,  chaste,  gallant,  brave,  loving,  he  was  a  saint  firom 
his  youth,  passing  his  days  in  work  and  prayer';  and 

*  Lewis  would  flometimes  sneak  into  his  wife's  apsrtmeDts; 
nshera  being  stationed  outside,  to  knock  at  the  doors  if  they  saw  bis 
mother  coming. — Blanche  had  once  the  heart  to  drag  him  from  the 
bedside  of  Margaret,  when  the-hktter  was  lying  almost  lifeless  after 
giving  birth  to  a  child.  "  Alas/'  said  the  swooning  princess,  ''ndtber 
dead  nor  alive  will  you  let  me  see  my  lord  ! " 

'  Even  when  on  a  journey,  he  would  go  through  the  prayers  of  tbe 
canonical  hours  as  rigidly  as  if  he  were  a  monk ;  and  at  midnigirt 
even,  he  never  failed  to  get  up  and  pray.    His  temper  was  under  tbe 
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though  his  soul  was  unhappily  darkened  by  the  superstition 
and  cruel  bigotry  of  the  times  S  even  sneering  unbelievera 
have  acknowledged  in  him  the  beauty  of  holiness,  owning 
that  he  *'  united  the  virtues  of  a  king,  a  hero,  and  a  man." 
Ere  he  had  ended  his  course,  in  him  was  shown  how  much 
more  wisdom  there  is  in  the  Chnstian  single-roindedness 
which  disarms  mistrust,  than  in  all  the  crooked  ways  of 
worldly  policy.  His  throne  was  established  by  righteous- 
ness. 

In  April  1236,  Lewis  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
4>De.  Shortly  belbre,  some  of  the  nobles,  still  chafing 
under  the  rule  of  a  woman,  had  combined  in  a  league 
which  was  headed  by  the  king  of  Navarre '  and  the  counts 
offiritany  and  Marche;  who  had  made  up  their  quarrels, 
and  whose  new-bom  friendship  was  strengthened  by  inter- 
marriages between  their  children'.  But  they  could  do 
iiothiog.    The  king  of  England,  with  whom  they  were 

iBost  pexfect  control ;  and  his  alms  and  his  fasts  were  unexampled, 
even  in  that  age.  So  zealously  indeed  did  he  guard  against  his  lore 
of  good  cheer,  that  on  flesh  days  he  would  mingle  water  with  his 
^e  and  with  his  made  dishes. 

^  His  austerities  wore  out  his  frame.  So  precise  was  he,  that  he 
^oold  try  not  to  laugh  on  Fridays.  A  woman  named  SarretU  once 
i^viled  him  as  unfit  to  be  the  king  of  France ;  **  he  was  the  king  of 
the  friars  and  priests  !**  **  I  am  not  worthy  indeed  to  be  a  king,** 
AG  answered  with  a  smile. — To  heretics  and  infidels  alone,  he  showed 
no  pity.  He  deemed  that  a  layman  was  not  to  run  the  risk  of  arguing 
^th  Jews  or  unbelieTers ;  but  to  answer  their  scoffs  by  thrusting  his 
Sood  sword  through  their  bodies  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

^ther  he  saw  the  policy  of  conciliating  the  nobles,  Champagne 
^^  Nayarre  being  so  far  distant  from  each  other ;  or  he  wished  to 
'ccoTer  what  he  had  lately  sold  to  the  crown  ;  or  he  burned  to 
avenge  an  msnlt  from  Robert  of  France,  who  had  thrown  some  soft 
cheese  into  his  fiice  when  he  came  to  Tisit  Blanche. 

Young  John  of  Britany  was  accordiugly  married  to  Blanche  of 
Champagne  (Jan.  1236),  and  his  only  sister  Violante  to  Lewis,  the 
h«ir  of  Marche.— See  p.  248,  notes  3  and  4. 
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allied,  had  agreed  to  prolong  the  truce  for  five  years,  Feb. 
1236;  aod  when  Lewis  and  Blanche  led  an  army  into 
Champagne,  Theobald,  instead  of  fighting,  only  sued  for 
pardon,  yielding  up  two  of  his  castles,  which  were  sub- 
sequently restored  to  him. 

The  following  year,  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  having 
invited  the  leading  princes  of  Christendom  to  a  congress 
which  was  to  be  held,  on  Midsummer  Day,  at  Vaucouleurs ; 
Lewis  was  about  to  go  thither,  attended  by  a  goodly  array 
of  lords,  and  knights,  and  squires,  and  men-at-arms,  when 
word  w]is  brought  to  him  that  the  meeting  was  put  off. 
This  brilliant  chivalry  he  had  gathered  together,  in  the 
banning  of  June,  at  Compiegne ;  and  there,  at  his  first 
plenary  court,  he  had  knighted  his  next  brother  Robert^ 
and  had  given  up  to  him  Artois  \  the  appanage  settled  upoo 
him  by  his  Other's  will.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the 
noblest  youths  in  France  were  also  armed  as  knights  at 
this  high  festival.  That  same  year,  Lewis  had  welcomed 
at  his  court  the  Latin  emperor  of  the  East,  his  kinsman 
Baldwin  IL '  .*  who  thence  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and 

*  RoBEBT  I.,  ike  Good,  count  of  Artois,  who  was  now  twentjr-ooe, 
also  mairied  MatSda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  Brabant  He 
was  killed  in  Egypt,  Jan.  1250.  His  adventurous  son  Robbbx  Hi 
the  lUuttriouM,  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  Sept  1297;  about  a  month 
after  his  yictory  over  the  Flemings,  near  Fumes  ;  but  afterwards 
fell  at  Courtray,  July  1302  :  he  was  succeeded  by  Maud,  countess  of 
Burgundy,  his  daughter,  to  the  prejudice  of  young  Robert  of  Artois, 
the  child  of  his  deceased  son  Philip.  Maud  stoutly  kept  the  fief 
while  she  lived  ;  and  at  her  death,  it  was  inherited  by  her  daughter 
Jane  I.,  the  dowager  queen  of  France  and  the  countees  of  Burguodji 
Oct.  1339.  From  that  tune,  Artois  belonged  to  the  owners  d 
Franche-Comt^  (see  p.  48,  note  2)  ;  being  finally  ceded  with  it  to 
France  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the  peace  of  Nimegura,  Sept  1678* 
Part  of  the  county,  however,  had  then  already  been  given  up  to  the 
French  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (Nov.  1659). 

*  During  Baldwin's  minority,  John  de  Brienne  had  been  etUed 
^er  to  Constantinople,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1231,  and  crowned 
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recovered  the  marquisate  of  Namur  which  his  sister  had 
usurped ;   and  also  visited  England,  April  1238,  heing  in 
want  of  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
schisroatical  Greeks.    Having  returned  to  France,  Baldwin 
got  much  help  from  the  zealous  king',  to  whom  he  now 
offered  to  sell  the  true  crown  of  thorns,  a  far-famed  relic 
lately  pawned  to  some  Venetian  and  Genoese  lords ;  and 
this  bargain  would  have  been  eagerly  caught  at, — although 
there   was  another  true  crown  at  St.  Denys, — ^had  it  not 
been  simony  to  traffic  in  holy  things.     Not  to  shock  these 
scruples,  the  sale  was  changed  into  a  gifl ;  the  needy  emperor 
taking  good  care  to  have  a  handsome  present  over  and 
above  the  sum  which  was  wanted  to  redeem  the  pledge. 
This  done,  two  Dominican  friars  were  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  fetch  the  relic ;    who,  after  a  voyage  of  many 
months,  came  safely  home  with  it,  and  were  met  by  the 
king,  who  brought  it  with    great  solemnity   into  Paris, 
Aug.  1239.   Lewis  himself  and  his  devout  brother  Robert, 
in  shirts  or  tunics,  with  uncovered  heads  and  naked  feet, 
their  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  bore  the  shrine  upon  their 
shoulders  ;  prelates  and  nobles,  also  bareheaded  and  bare- 
foot, going  before ;  and  a  vast  throng  «of  people  singing 
litanies  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  mourning.     The 
holy  crown  was  placed  in  the  palace  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas ; 
which,  having  been  again  enriched,  Aug.  1241,  with  relics 
furnished  by  Baldwin  ^  on  like  terms,  and  received  with 
the  same  pomp,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  style  most 

emperor  for  life.  He  died,  hated  for  his  avarice,  aged  eighty -nine, 
March  1239. 

*  He  gave  him  money  confiscated  from  the  Jews,  which  he  himself 
woald  not  keep,  it  having  been  gotten  by  usniy.  And  he  afterwards 
advanced  a  large  sum,  for  which  Namur  was  mortgaged  to  him. 

^  Such  as  a  bit  of  the  true  cross,  the  seamless  garment,  the  spunge, 
the  lance,  and  other  memorials  of  our  Lord's  sufferings. 
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truly  magnificent*.  Yet  though  not  unscathed  by  Ae 
superstition  of  the  age,  Lewis  was  not  so  blinded  by  it  as 
ever  to  forget  the  rights  of  kings  and  nations,  and  to  become 
the  tool  of  papal  tyranny :  his  lofty  spirit  was  above  such 
weakness.  When  Frederic  II.  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  IX.,  March  1239,  and  a  legate  came  to  offer 
the  imperial  diadem  to  Robert  of  Artois ;  the  high*minded 
king  and  his  barons  declared  their  belief  in  the  Emperor's 
innocence,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  behests  of  Rome. 
A  subsidy  which.the  Pope  was  raising  in  France,  was  like* 
wise  stopped  '• 

All  this  while,  the  south  of  France  was  still  in  a  very 
unsettled  state.  The  count  of  Provence  wanted  to  fisten 
his  yoke  upon  the  free  cities  of  Arks,  Avignon,  Marseilles^ 
and  Nice :  but  after  he  had  taken  Nice,  Nov.  1229,  Ray- 
mond of  Thoulouse  had  rescued  Marseilles,  and  had  been 
chosen  lord  of  it,  and  of  Avignon,  for  life ;  and  the  Emperor 
likewise  encouraged  the  towns  in  their  resistance.  Blanche 
indeed  brought  about  a  truce  between  the  rival  ooontSi 
April  1236;  nevertheless  the  zeal  with  which  Raymood- 
Berenger  sided  with  the  Pope,  and  his  driving  out  the 
imperial  vicar  from  Aries,  which  city  finally  capitulated 
in  August  1289,  set  every  thing  again  in  a  blase :  he  wv 

'  This  chapel  is  now  known  as  the  ''SaitUe  Ckapdle" 
*  Yet  Lewis  was  not  disposed  to  tmckle  to  the  Emperor.  In  the 
spirited  letter  which  he  wrote  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  French 
prelates  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  off  Meloria  (see  p.  1  I7)t  ^  "^ 
minded  him  that  ^  the  kingdom  of  France  had  not  become  so  weskened 
as  to  let  itself  be  trampled  nnder  foot."  In  fact,  he  had  no  fetf  ^ 
mortal  man.  When  the  Emperor  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Christian  princes,  July  1241,  annonndng  the  dreadful  inroad  of  the 
Tartars,  Lewis  is  reported  to  have  calmly  said  to  his  fiigfataa^ 
mother :  ^  Be  of  good  cheer.  If  we  conquer,  we  shall  drive  thtfB 
Tartars  into  hell ;  if  we  be  overoomey  we  shall  owe  to  thflu  o*" 
'^  into  heaven  t" 
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put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  Dec*  1239,  and  the  other 
Raymond  bad  a  grant  of  part  of  his  fiefs  ^  That  restless 
chieflain  quickly  gathered  together  an  army,  and  reduced 
several  places  in  Provence :  he  then  laid  siege  to  Aries, 
and  was  kept  before  it  until  the  summer,  when  he  broke  up 
his  camp  and  retreated.  At  this  crisis,  the  despoiled  Ray- 
mond Trencavel  suddenly  came  from  Arragon  with  a  band 
of  outlawed  knights,  his  fellow-sufferers,  to  recover  his 
own.  In  most  of  his  country,  his  father's  old  vassals  rose 
against  the  French :  but  though  the  gate  of  the  borough 
of  Carcassonne  was  opened  to  him  by  the  people,  the  city 
itself  held  out  till  the  approach  of  John  de  Beaumont^  the 
chamberlain  of  Lewis,  forced  him  to  withdraw  to  Montreal, 
where  he  was  besieged  in  his  turn,  Sept.  1240.  So 
gallantly  did  he  and  his  knights  defend  themselves,  that 
when  they  surrendered,  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to 
Spain  unmolested :  the  rest  of  those  who  were  in  the  town 
had  no  pity  shown  them.  Daunted  now  by  the  vigour  with 
which  this  insurrection  was  quelled,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse, 
having  first  submitted  to  Rome  and  forsaken  the  Emperor, 
betook  himself  to  Lewis,  who  was  at  Montargis,  and  re- 
newed his  oaths  and  engagements  to  him,  March  1241 ; 
after  which,  he  also  made  peace  with  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence. 

When  the  storm  had  thus  been  lulled,  the  king  held  a 
plenary  court '  of  unwonted  grandeur  at  Saumur  in  Anjou, 
June  1241.  There  he  knighted  his  brother  Alfonso,  who, 
four  years  before,  had  married  the  heiress  of  Thoulouse ; 
and  he  gave  him  for  his  appanage  the  counties  of  Poitou  and 
Auvergne '.     But  as  the  former  of  these  was  still  claimed 

I  Namely  the  county  of  Forcalquier  and  the  lordship  of  Sisteron  ; 
which  had  been  similarly  granted  ten  years  before. 

*  This  "  Cour  pl^ni^re  "  was  called  "  la  NonpareiUe." 

*  Most  of  Auvergne  having  been  confiscated  by  Philip  Augostua^ 
Lewis  had  restored  part  of  it  to  WUliam  /X.,the  rightful  heir,  about 
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by  Henry  of  England,  and  had  been  conferred  by  him 
on  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall;  the  count  of  Marche, 
sharply  chidden  by  his  wife  Isabella  for  not  having  stood 
up  for  the  rights  of  her  own  children,  suddenly  rose  against 
the  king  and  his  newly-created  lord.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  secretly  to  get  together  a  fresh  league,  into  which 
he  inveigled  his  step-son  Henry;  and  besides  Raymond  of 
Thoulouse,  who  agreed  to  marry  his  daughter  *  and  was 
right  glad  to  plunge  again  into  war,  Theobald  of  Navarre, 
Trencavel,  and  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castille,  promised 
to  side  with  him.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Poitiers, 
whither  Alfonso  had  summoned  a  plenary  court  at  Christ- 
mastide  ;  but  instead  of  doing  homage,  he  swore  even  to 
his  face,  in  the  open  street,  that  he  would  never  be  his 
vassal ;  and  that  his  kinsman  had  been  robbed  of  his  fief 
while  serving  God  in  the  Holy  Land  and  rescuing  tlie 
Christian  captives.  When  he  had  fiung  forth  this  bold 
defiance,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  rode  away  with  his 
haughty  wife ;  his  retainers,  who  had  wantonly  set  fire  to 
the  house  where  they  had  lodged,  marching  with  their 
cross-bows  ready  bent. 

The  following  spring,  although  the  English  barons  had 
refused  to  help  in  breaking  the  truce  with  France,  Henry 
in.  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  with  his  brother 
Richard ',  three  hundred  knights,  and  thirty  hogsheads  of 
silver.     His  step-father  and  a  number  of  vassals  and  allies 

the  year  1230.  The  rest  was  erected  into  a  new  county,  now  giren 
to  Alfonso  ;  and  afterwards  became  a  duchy,  Oct.  1360,  when 
granted  by  John  II.  to  his  son  John,  duke  of  Berry. 

*  Raymond  had  lately  divorced  Sanchia  of  Arrtigon,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  nephew,  king  James  :  for  he  wanted  to  have  a  son,  as  he 
still  hoped  to  set  aside  the  treaty  which  had  constituted  Alfonso  his 
heir.  He  had  contracted  himself  to  Sanchia  of  Provence,  July  1241 ; 
but  neither  for  this  alliance,  nor  for  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
La  Marche,  could  he  ever  get  a  dispensation  from  Rome. 

'  Richard  had  just  returned  from  his  crusade. 
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having  gathered  around .  his  standard,  after  some  fruitless 
negotiations,  he  declared  war  against  Lewis ;  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  far  greater  than  his  own,  had  been  reducing 
the  strongholds  of  the  count  of  Marche  in  Lower  Poitou. 
When,  however,  the  two  armies  encountered  each  other  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charente,  July  1242,  the  French  crossed 
the  river,  and  the  confederates  fell  back  in  much  confusion 
from  Taillebourg  to  Saintes : — the  rout  would  have  been 
complete,  and  Henry  must  either  have  been  taken  or  slain, 
had  not  his  brother  gone  forth  with  only  a  pilgrim's  staff  in 
his  hand,  and  begged  for  a  short  armistice  *.  The  next 
day,  there  was  a  bloody,  but  rambling  fight  in  the  vineyards 
near  Saintes,  in  which  the  Plantagenet  king  was  again 
worsted.  These  reverses  so  disheartened  the  count  ot 
Marche,  that  he  made  secret  overtures  to  Lewis;  which 
suddenly  came  to  the  ears  of  Henry,  about  a  week  afler 
the  battle,  together  with  the  alarming  tidings  that  the  men 
of  Saintes  were  going  to  let  his  foes  into  the  town  at  night. 
The  frightened  king,  who  was  sitting  down  to  table,  lefl 
his  dinner  untasted,  and  fled  with  his  troops  to  Blaye ; 
thence  he  afterwards  retreated  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  spent 
what  little  money  he  had  remaining.  When  the  French 
had  entered  Saintes  in  triumph,  the  count  of  Marche  and 
his  wife  and  children  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  at 
the  feet  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  pardoned':   other 


*  Richard  asked  to  be  led  to  the  count  of  Artois  ;  who  introduced 
him  to  Lewis,  by  whom  he  was  thanked  for  his  services  to  the  French 
cmsaders  in  Palestine. 

'  Aug.  1242.  Policy  as  well  as  mercy  made  Lewis  lenient.  He  was 
anxious  to  divide  and  weaken  the  league. — His  brother  Alfonso  was 
not  BO  merciful.  The  next  year,  when  a  knight  accused  the  count  of 
Marche  of  felony,  and  the  gauntlet  was  taken  up,  he  would  not  let  the 
eldest  son  of  the  old  man  fight  for  him.  Lewis  interposed,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  indignant  nobles,  and  the  affair  was  settled  without 
bloodshed. 

2nd  Ser, — vol.  ii.  n 
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lords  also  followed  their  example.  Lewis  might  perhaps 
have  gone  on  and  conquered  Guienne,  had  not  the  badness 
and  the  scarcity  of  food  in  a  country  which  had  been  wasted 
before  him,  and  the  heat  of  the  summer,  already  sown  the 
seeds  of  a  fever  and  dysentery  which  broke  out  with  such 
fury  that  his  army  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  He  himself  re- 
turned sick  to  Paris,  and  nothing  more  was  done  till  the 
winter  was  over,  when  a  truce  for  five  years  was  signed  at 
Bordeaux,  April  1243 '.  And  in  a  parliament  at  Paris,  in 
the  beginning -of  the  year  1244,  those  lords  who  held  fiefs 
under  both  kings  were  told  that  no  man  could  serve  two 
masters ;  and  that  they  must  therefore  either  give  up  their 
lands  in  any  of  Henry's  territories,  or  cease  to  be  vassals 
of  France.  By  this  bold  and  wise  policy,  the  French 
monarchy  was  greatly  strengthened. 

At  the  time  that  Lewis  was  busily  engaged  in  Lower 
Poitou,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  with  Roger  IV.^  count  of 
Foix ',  and  a  league  of  southern  lords,  had  declared  war 
against  him  in  Languedoc.  When  their  forces  were 
gathered  together,  June  1242,  Raymond  had  rapidly  won 
back  much  of  the  country  which  once  belonged  to  him ; 
and  on  reaching  Narbonne,  he  was  received  as  its  duke  by 
the  viscount,  while  the  archbishop  fled  and  excommunicated 
him.  But  the  Spanish  kings  did  not  move ;  his  con- 
federates in  Aquitaine  were  beaten ;  and  Henry  III., 
whom  he  visited  at  Bordeaux,  in  August,  and  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  alliance,  was  not  to  be  trusted :  the  count 
of  Marche  had  even  been  bidden  to  attack  him ;  and  the 
count  of  Foix  himself  lost  all  hope,  and  wrote  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  withdrawn  his  homage,  and  transferred  it  to 


*  Henry  ceded  the  isle  of  Rhe,  and  was  to  pay  25,0<MM.  in  fire 
yearly  instalments. 

'  He  had  succeeded  his  father  in  May  1241. — The  connts  of 
ArmagnaOf  Comminges,  and  Rodez  were  also  in  the  league. 
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the  king  (Oct.  1242).  There  being  no  help  for  it,  Ray- 
mond had  to  send  in  his  unconditional  submission  ;  pledg- 
ing himself,  if  pardoned,  to  deal  most  severely  with  the 
heretics,  especially  those  by  whom  some  wretched  inqui- 
sitors bad  been  murdered  \  Happily  for  him,  it  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  Lewis  to  crush  a  fallen  foe.  He  had  only 
to  do  homage  again  at  Lorris,  Jan.  1243,  after  every  thing 
had  been  restored  to  its  former  footing  :  but  in  the  same 
month,  the  count  of  Foix  was  received  as  an  immediate 
vassal  of  the  crown,  ,and  by  his  defection  the  house  of 
Thoulouse  was  still  further  weakened.  From  henceforth 
all  opposition  to  the  king  was  at  an  end,  and  the  proudest 
of  the  peers  dreamed  of  feudal  independence  no  more.  The 
higher  qualities  indeed  of  their  diffident  sovereign  had 
hardly  yet  been  discovered,  although  he  was  now  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  ; — there  was  nothing  striking  in  his 
person  or  bearing,  and  his  mind  could  not  be  called  brilliant ; 
— but  men  had  learned  to  dread  his  power,  and  it  was  felt 
that  his  truth  and  moderation  could  always  be  relied  on. 

The  joy  which  was  caused  by  the  peace,  and  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  who  was  named  after  his  father,  Feb.  1243, 
was  much  overclouded  when  it  was  found  that  the  king  had 
not  recovered  his  health.  His  weakness  of  body  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  next  year ;  and  then,  at  the  season 
of  Advent,  while  he  was  at  Pontoise,  a  fierce  attack  of  his 
old  sickness  brought  him  well-nigh  to  death's  door.     Two 

^  Some  heretics,  having  sallied  from  their  stronghold  at  Mirepoix, 
had  surprised  the  castle  of  Avignonet  in  the  nighty  and  had  hacked  in 
pieces  with  their  axes  thirteen  of  the  inquisitors ;  who  bravely  met 
their  death  on  their  knees,  singing  the  '*  Te  Deumy*^  May  1242. — The 
Inquisition  again  raged  worse  than  ever.  At  length,  another  crusade 
was  preached  in  Languedoc^  and  the  castle  of  Monts^gur  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  la^t  refuge  of  tHe  heretics,  was  besieged,  March  1244, 
and  was  stormed  after  a  long  defence.  Two  hundred  persons  were 
then  and  there  burnt  alive. 

N  2 
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days  before  Christmas',  suddenly  recovering  his  speech 
when  seemingly  lifeless,  he  called  for  the  bishop  of  Paris 
to  come  and  give  him  the  cross  ;  nor  could  the  tears  and 
remonstrances  of  his  wife  and  mother  shake  him  from  his 
purpose '.  He  would  taste  no  food  until  they  let  him  have 
his  way.  So  deeply  had  his  soul  been  stirred  within  him, 
that  even  his  failing  body  felt  the  influence :  for  he  not  only 
rapidly  got  better,  but  from  thenceforth  was  less  sickly 
than  he  had  been  as  a  young  man.  Having  returned 
to  Paris  in  March,  he  convened  a  parliament  of  the 
lords  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  this  assembly,  during  the 
octave  of  St.  Denys  (Oct.  1245),  the  crusade  was  preached 
by  the  legate  Eudes  de  Chdteauneufj  cardinal -bishop  of 
Tusculum,  and  undertaken  by  a  crowd  of  prelates,  nobles, 
priests,  and  warriors.  Among  the  chief  laymen  were  the 
count  of  Artois,  whose  example  was  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  king's  brothers ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  Peter 
Mauclerc,  and  John  /.,  count  pf  Dreux ;  two  of  the  Dam- 
pierres,  the  sons  of  the  countess  of  Flanders ;  John  IL, 
the  valiant  count  of  Soissons ;  John  de  Montforty  Amalric's 
son ;  and  the  counts  of  Marche  and  St.  Pol  *.     Out  oi 

^  On  that  day,  this  shrines  at  St.  Denys  which  held  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  had  been  placed  on  the  altar  and  carried  in  procession 
through  the  church.  To  this  act  of  devotion,  the  king's  recovery  wis 
attributed  by  the  superstition  of  the  age. 

'  Blanche  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  afterwards  telling  him  that  a 
vow  made  in  a  fever  was  not  binding,  the  latter  adding  that  the  Pope 
would  even  give  him  a  dispensation  if  he  would  contribute  to  the  war 
against  the  Emperor ;  he  quietly  tore  off  the  cross,  and  then  bade 
them  give  it  him  back !  At  Christmas,  in  the  year  1245,  he  bad 
crosses  secretly  sewed  upon  the  new  cloaks  which  were  then  given  to 
the  gentlemen  of  his  household ;  so  that  his  poor  courtiers,  when 
they  entered  the  chapel  with  him  at  early  mass,  strangely  mingled 
tears  with  laughter  on  finding  that  they  had  put  on,  in  the  dusk,  the 
holy  sign  which  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  strip  off  1 

*  These  two  counts  never  went  out.  The  count  of  St.  Pol  died  in 
April  1248,  and  the  count  of  Marche,  the  year  after. 
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France,  not  much  zeal  was  displayed.  The  only  sovereign 
who  would  take  the  cross,  was  the  bastard  Haco  F.,  of 
Norway :  who  was  offered  the  command  at  sea  by  Lewis ', 
if  he  would  join  his  fleet ;  but  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  the  French  and  the  Norwegians  were  too  fiery 
to  be  safe  comrades.  Indeed  it  was  to  please  the  Pope,  by 
whom  he  wanted  to  be  legitimated,  that  Haco  had  become 
a  crusader  ;  so  that  when  he  had  been  crowned  at  Bergen 
by  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Sahino  (July  1247),  he  managed 
to  be  released  from  his  vow  by  pledging  himself  to  wage 
war  with  the  neighbouring  heathen. 

Before  St.  Lewis  started  upon  his  expedition,  he  tried  his 
utmost  to  appease  the  troubles  of  Christendom  by  recon- 
ciling the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  He  had  refused  to  be 
present  at  the  council  of  Lyons  by  which  Frederic  was  ex- 
communicated ^ ;  and  that  same  year,  when  he  and  Blanche 
came  with  great  pomp  to  Clugny  and  had  a  conference 
with  the  Pope  (Dec.  1245),  he  is  believed  to  have  pleaded 
right  earnestly  for  his  brother  monarch '.  At  another 
conference,  also  at  Clugny  (April  1246),  when  Frederic  in 
his  distress  had  empowered  him  to  make  proffers  of  the 
fullest  submission,  he  saw  at  last  that  his  well-meant  efforts 
were  utterly  fruitless  :  having  besought  Innocent-^ were  it 

^  In  the  year  1247. — Lewis  employed  as  his  agent  the  English 
Benedictine  MaUhevs  Paris,  the  historian  ;  who  happened  to  have 
been  sent  to  Norway  on  the  business  of  his  order. 

>  Just  before  his  attack  of  sickness,  Michaelmas  1244,  when  Lewis 
was  at  Citeaux,  where  a  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians  had  met, 
five  hundred  monks  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  begged  him  to 
defend  the  Church  against  the  Emperor.  But  he  also  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  them,  saying  that  he  would  defend  the  Church;  and 
that  he  would  receive  the  exiled  Pope — if  the  council  of  his  nobles 
consented  to  it. 

'  He  is  thought  to  have  refused  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  England. 
Its  owner,  Henry  III.,  by  supporting  Frederic,  his  imperial  brother- 
in-law,  had  theu  offended  the  Pope. 
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only  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  crusaders  who  would 
have  to  seek  food  and  shelter  in  the  ports  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily — to  imitate  the  mercy  of  Him  of  whom  he  was  the 
vicar  on  earth,  he  withdrew  bitterly  grieved  at  the  hardness 
of  the  pontiff's  heart,  and  quite  resolved  to  give  him  no  help. 
So  strong  was  the  feeling  which  then  prevailed  against  the 
clergy,  th^t  there  was  a  bond  signed  by  the  French  lords, 
Nov.  1246,  which  organized  a  league  to  check  their  encroach- 
ments and  to  uphold  each  others'  rights ;  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Peter  Mauclerc,  and  the  counts  of  Marche  and  St. 
Pol  being  chosen  as  leaders  to  carry  this  out.  The  Pope, 
in  high  wrath,  bade  the  legate  fulminate  excoramunication 
upon  all  who  were  members  of  the  league,  or  should  in  any 
way  abet  it :  none  of  its  oaths  was  to  be  binding,  nor  were 
the  contumacious  and  their  children  ever  to  be  allowed  to 
take  orders  or  to  hold  a  benefice.  Yet  he  could  stoop  to 
wile  away  several  of  the  lords  from  the  association,  by 
tempting  offers  of  prebends  for  their  kinsmen. 

Standing  aloof  from  quarrels  which  he  had  no  hope  ot 
settling,  St.  Lewis  sought  to  establish  peace  in  his  kingdom 
wherever  he  could.  Called  upon  by  Margaret  II.,  the 
new  countess  of  Flanders,  to  arbitrate  in  the  civil  war 
which  had  broken  out  between  her  children  ^ ;  he,  widi 
the  sanction  of  the  legate  Eudes,  July  1246,  awarded  the 

'  Margaret,  in  her  youth,  had  two  children,  John  and  BcUdwin,  hj 
her  guardian  the, archdeacon  Bossaert  (or  Bouchard)  d'Avesnes, 
canon  of  St.  Peter's  at  Lisle.  When  this  man  was  at  Rome,  seeking 
for  a  dispensation  to  marry  her  (or  perhaps,  to  have  an  irregular 
marriage  ratified),  she  gave  her  hand  to  William  de  Dampierre,  the 
second  son  of  Guy  de  Dampierre  and  McUUda,  heiress  of  Bourifon ; 
and  by  him  she  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  D'Avesnes 
were  declared  to  be  illegitimate  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  year 
1236 ;  but  soon  after  the  death  of  their  step-father,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  granted  them  letters  of  legitimation,  March  1242.  They 
also  asserted  that  by  the  custom  of  Flanders  "  ntd  n'at  b6tard  de 
par  ta  mire," 
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succession  to  Hainault  after  her  death  to  her  sons  by  BoS' 
saeri  cTAvesnes,  and  the  inheritance  of  Flanders  to  the 
children  which  she  had  by  her  husband  William  of  Dam- 
pierre.  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  after  he  had  been  again 
baffled  in  his  designs  upon  Provence,  was  invited  to  Paris, 
March  1247,  and  persuaded  to  take  the  cross ' ;  which  was 
also  done  by  many  of  the  outlawed  knights  of  Languedoc, 
and  by  Trencavel  himself,  who  gave  up  all  claim  to  his 
forfeited  territories,  and  accepted  a  yearly  pension.  The 
friars  of  both  orders,  as  well  as  the  king's  bailiffs  and 
officers,  were  commissioned  to  inquire  throughout  the  land, 
if  any  one  had  been  wronged  by  the  royal  judges,  or  by 
the  tax-gatherers ;  and  to  promise  restitution.  Upon  this, 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  was  then  in  France  and 
had  married  Sanchia,  queen  Margaret's  sister,  pleaded 
strongly,  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  for  the  restoration  of 
Normandy :  but  the  counsellors  of  Lewis  were  for  uphold- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  court  of  peers  ;  and  the  Norman 
bishops,  to  whom  the  case  of  conscience  was  referred, 
argued  further  that  possession  for  forty  years  constituted  a 
valid  title  by  prescription. 

A  good  while  before  these  events,  Feb.  1239,  the  king 
had  agreed  to  buy  the  county  of  Macon  ^,  which  belonged 


'  The  duchy  of  Narbonne  was  to  be  restored  to  him  for  life. 

*  William  IV.,  who  seized  on  M&con  in  the  year  1127  (see  p.  47, 
note  2),  was  the  father  of  Stephen,  count  of  Ch&loru,  and  of  Girard, 
count  of  MAcon  and  Vienne.  William  V.,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1224,  by  his  grand-daughther  Alice  and  her 
husband  John  ob  Braine  (son  of  Robert  II.  of  Dreux).  On  be- 
coming a  widow,  Alice  gave  up  that  particular  county  of  Vienne 
which  she  held  to  her  aunt  Beatrice  ;  whose  son  Hugh  de  Pagny 
afterwards  sold  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  a.d.  1250. 

M4con  was  granted  by  Charles  the  Wise,  when  regent,  to  his 
brother  John,  May  1359 ;  and  erected  into  a  peerage,  the  September 
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to  Alice,  the  wife  of  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Dreux, 
named  John  de  Braine,  who  was  then  going  on  a  pilgrim- 
age  to  the  Holy  Land  from  which  he  never  returned.  The 
transaction  was  not  completed  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1245,  when  the  fief  was  yielded  up  hy  the  widowed 
countess ;  who,  being  weary  of  the  world,  took  the  veil, 
and  ended  her  days  as  an  abbess.  About  that  time,  Ray- 
mond-Berenger  of  Provence  had  died  at  Aix,  prematurely 
old,  Aug.  1245,  after  confirming  the  will '  by  which  he  had 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Beatrice,  the  youngest  of  bis 
four  daughters. 

Beatrice  had  been  affianced  to  Raymond  of  Thoulouse, 
with  whom  her  father  had  just  been  reconciled  at  the 
council  of  Lyons  by  the  Pope ;    so  that  a  great  power 
might  again  have  risen  up  in  the  South,  by  which  the 
monarchy  of  the  Capetians  would  have  been  crippled :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Arragon  wanted  to  marry  ber 
to  his  eldest  son,  that  her  domains  might  not  be  lost  to 
his  family.     But  though  she  was  at  once  acknowledged  as 
countess  in  Provence,  the  people  were  unwilling  for  the 
sake  of  either  of  these  suitors  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  with 
Lewis,  who  had  sent  troops  to  recover  the  inheritance  of 
his  wife ;  and  therefore  they  eagerly  hailed  the  proposal 
of  a  match  between  their  new  mistress  and  the  king's 
youngest  brother  Charles,  a  prince  who  had  all  that  talent, 
and  spirit,  and  love  of  rule  for  which  queen  Blanche  was 
so  remarkable.     Outwitted  by  Romieu  de  Villeneuve,  the 
minister  of  Beatrice,  and  shamelessly   forsaken  by  the 

following.  John  dying  childless,  June  1416,  it  lapsed  to  the  crown ; 
but  at  the  treaty  of  Arras,  it  was  ceded  to  Burgundy,  Sept  1435. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Jan.  1477,  it  was  again  annexed 
to  the  crown  by  Lewis  XI. 

*  Signed  at  Sisteron,  June  1238,  by  the  advice  of  his  patriotic 
minister  Romieu  de  Villeneuve. 
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Pope',  Raymond,  who  had  betaken  himself  to  Aix^  where 
indeed  he  already  found  the  king  of  Arragon,  could  not 
stand  his  ground  before  the  French.  In  vain  did  he  and  the 
Spanish  prince  become  allies.  While  they  both  withdrew 
crest-fallen,  all  the  strongholds  of  Provence  opened  their 
gates  at  the  approach  of  Charles,  whose  marriage  with 
Beatrice  accordingly  took  place  amid  loud  rejoicings,  Jan. 
1246.  Lewis  not  only  solemnly  waived  his  right  in  favour 
of  his  aspiring  brother ;  but  when  he  knighted  him,  the 
following  Whitsuntide,  at  Melun,  he  bestowed  upon  him 
the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine  as  his  appanage  *. 

Having  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and  given  the 
regency  into  his  mother's  hands,  Lewis,  when  the  time 
came  for  his  departure,  June  1248,  repaired  to  St.  Denys, 
to  take  the  Oriflamme  and  to  receive  the  staff  and  wallet 


'  Komien  had  advised  him  to  come  to  Aix  without  troops,  **  not  to 
give  oifeiice  ;"  and  the  Pope,  though  he  annulled  the  count's  un- 
canonical  union  with  Margaret  of  La  Marche,  never  sent  him  the 
promised  dispensation  for  his  marriage  with  Beatrice,  who  was  his 


This  grant  was  confirmed  at  Orleans,  in  August.— Anjou  and 
Maine  were  given  by  Charles'  son  Charles  the  Lame,  king  of 
naples,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  to  Charles  of 
Pranee,  count  of  Valois,  Aug.  1290  ;  and  by  Philip  of  Valois,  the 
child  of  that  marriage,  they  were  again  united  to  the  crown  of 
'lance.  They  were  re-granted  by  John  II.  to  his  second  son 
liBwis  I.,  Oct.  1360,  Anjou  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  peerage- 
'*^chy.  Lewis,  who  afterwards  had  a  life-grant  of  the  duchy  of 
Tooraine  and  also  obtained  Provence  in  right  of  his  adoption  by 
Joanna  of  Naples,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis  II. ;  then  followed 
his  grandsons  Lewis  III.  and  Regnibr,  the  latter  of  whom  dying 
^thout  direct  heirs  male,  July  1480,  Anjou  was  seized  by  Lewis 
Xl.o!  Prance. 

^ne  had  already  been  separated  from  Anjou.  It  had  been  held 
^  *  jointure  by  Regnier's  mother  ;  and  after  her  death,  Nov.  1442, 

had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  her  youngest  son  Charles,  to 
^hom  the  reversion  of  it  had  been  ceded  by  Regnier  about  two 
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of  a  pilgrim '•  He  then  went  on  to  Aigues-Mortes*, 
whence  he  set  sail,  in  August,  for  Limisso  in  Cyprus^  with 
his  wife  and  his  brothers  Robert  and  Charles ;  Alfonso 
remaining  at  home  until  the  next  year,  as  Blanche  wanted 
his  help.  So  late  were  many  of  the  crusaders  in  reaching 
the  island  named  as  the  place  of  meeting,  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  winter  there.  To  the  court  of  Lewis,  at 
Nicosia,  Baldwin  of  Constantinople  sent  Mary,  his  consort, 
in  shabby  guise  ^,  to  implore  fresh  aid :  thither  also  has- 
tened the  envoys  of  the  king  of  Armenia  and  the  prince  of 
Antiochy  and  even  some  Tartars  who  gave  themselves  out 
to  be  the  ambassadors  of  a  mighty  khan  who  had  actually 
been  baptized,  and  whose  hordes  were  about  to  conform  to 
the  Christian  faith  !  A  deadly  sickness,  however,  broke 
out  among  the  French  warriors,  by  which  John  of  Mont- 
fort  and  the  count  of  Dreux  were  cut  olF;  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  Cyprus  was  left  behind  and 
the  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  Egypt,  a  storm  scattered  most 
of  the  ships,  and  weakened  the  expedition  at  the  very 
outset.  It  has  already  been  told  how  the  crusade  mis- 
years  before  (Aug.  1440).  By  Charles'  son  Chirles  II.,  who  died 
childless,  Dec  1481,  Maine  and  Provence  were  bequeathed  to  Lewis 
XI.  of  France. 

'  As  he  would  wear  no  fine  clothes  while  a  pilgrim,  he  ordered 
the  money  thus  saved  to  be  given  to  the  poor  people  who  usoallj 
had  his  cast-off  garments. 

^  Lewis,  wanting  to  have  a  port  in  his  own  territory,  had  founded 
a  town  at  Aigues-Mortes,  and  strongly  fortified  it.  But  the  coast  of 
Languedoc  being  low  and  marshy,  the  place  was  unhealthy,  and 
the  sands  choked  the  harb6ur.  The  port  is  now  half  a  league  firom 
the  town.  On  his  way  to  Aigues-Mortes,  he  took  the  castle  of  the 
freebootiog  lord  of  Gluy  ;  but  refused  to  molest  Avignon.  **  I  have 
taken  the  cross,**  said  he, ''  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Jesus  Christ|  not 
those  of  my  father  or  my  own." 

7  The  historian,  Joiuville^  whom  Lewis  had  sent  to  meet  her,  com- 
passionately  made  her  a  present  of  a  gown. 
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carried ' ;  how  the  count  of  Artois  lost  his  life ;  and  how 
the  king  and  the  wretched  remains  of  his  fine  army  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  infidels,  April  1250.  A  large  ran- 
som and  the  surrender  of  Damietta  saved  the  leaders  and 
the  men  of  rank ' :  but  the  poor  soldiers  and  camp  followers 
who  were  suffering  from  illness,  or  who  would  not  be  cir- 
cumcised and  deny  the  faith,  were  savagely  butchered. 
Three  days  after  the  tidings  of  the  king's  captivity  had 
reached  Damietta,  his  queen,  who  was  staying  there  with 
the  countesses  of  Poitiers  and  Anjou,  gave  birth  to  her  son 
John^  and  sumamed  him  Tristan^  because  of  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  which  had  come  upon  her  ^. 

When  Lewis  had  been  set  free,  he  betook  himself  to 
Acre :  for  he  would  not  leave  either  the  prisoners  in  Egypt,' 
or  the  distressed  Christians  in  Palestine,  without  help.  On 
his  landing.  May  1250,  he  was  heartily  welcomed  as  a 
brave  and  undaunted  champion  of  the  cross ;  and,  owing 
to  the  feud  between  the  Egyptian  chiefs  and  the  sultan  of 
Aleppo,  which  had  arisen  when  the  latter  became  master 
of  the  revolted  city  of  Damascus,  he  was  soon  able  to 
dictate  terms  to  his  conquerors,  and  to  recover  the  rest  of 
the  captives.  In  the  field,  however,  he  could  do  nothing. 
The  ranks  of  the  crusaders  had  again  been  thinned  by 
sickness,  and  his  brothers  and  his  barons  were  eager  to  get 
back  to  France ;  so  that,  before  he  had  been  many  weeks 

•  See  Part  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  75  and  76. 

'  When  200,000  livres,  half  of  the  money  stipulated,  were  paid, 
Lewis'  knights  managed  to  cheat  the  Mamelukes  of  10,000  livres  : 
but  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  such  trickery. 

^  Just  before  her  labour,  she  knelt  down  before  an  aged  knight, 
past  eighty,  whom  she  caused  to  sleep  in  her  room,  and  besought 
him  to  swear  to  grant  her  whatever  she  was  about  to  ask.  When  he 
learned  that  she  wanted  him  to  cut  off  her  head,  should  the  infidels 
ever  get  into  the  town,  he  bade  her  rest  assured,  as  he  had  already 
meant  to  do  something  of  the  kind  ! 
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in  the  Holy  Land,  councils  were  held  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  hasten  away,  only  Simon  de  JoinvtUe^  the  marshal 
of  Champagne ',  and  two  others,  being  for  remaining  another 
year,  as  the  count  of  Jaffa  had  suggested.  He  himself 
would  not  leave :  but  though  he  offered  to  pay  largely,  be 
had  hardly  any  soldiers,  and  his  chief  employment  was  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Holy 
Land.  With  his  help,  Csesarea,  Jafia,  Sidon,  and  Acre 
were  well  fortified. 

While  he  was  away,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  H.,  Dec.  1250, 
and  the  war  which  was  preached  by  the  monks  against 
Conrad  IV.  So  indignant  were  Blanche  and  the  French 
lords  that  the  Pope  should  thus  have  forgotten  the  interests 
of  Lewis,  and  destroyed  his  last  hopes  of  a  re-inforcement, 
that  they  denounced  forfeiture  upon  all  who  should  go  into 
Germany  to  fight  in  this  new  crusade.  Raymond  of  Tbou- 
louse  was  also  dead.  His  voyage  to  Egypt  having  been 
delayed ',  he  had  died  at  home,  of  a  fever,  after  making  a 
will  in  which  he  named  his  daughter  as  his  heiress,  and 
bequeathed  a  number  of  legacies.  None  of  these  were 
ever  paid  by  his  son-in-law,  for  whom  Blanche  at  once 
secured  Thoulouse  and, the  March  of  Provence  in  right  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  only.  Nor  did  Alfonso,  after  bis 
return  from  Acre,  even  care  to  live  in  Languedoc ;  thus 
letting  its  ancient  capital  sink  into  a  mere  provincial  town. 
Yet  before  he  finally  withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Vincennes, 
near  Paris,  he  and  his  brother  Charles  compelled  the  re- 

>  The  friend  of  St.  Lewis  and  the  bistorian  of  the  crusade. 

*  Lest  this  delay  should  seem  to  have  risen  from  want  of  zeal,  he 
had  lately  had  fifty  heretics  burned  in  his  presence  at  Agen.— Soeh 
was  the  spirit  of  the  persecution  in  Languedoc,  that  at  the  conncU  of 
Valence,  Dec.  1248,  it  was  decreed  that  no  lawyer  should  plead  for 
arraigned  heretics,  and  that  all  who  helped  those  unhappy  penoni 
U  share  their  doom  ! 
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publicans  of  Avignon  to  acknowledge  their  joint  lordship, 
at  Beaucaire,  May  1251  ;  and  on  no  occasion  afterwards, 
did  he  fail  to  undermine  the  freedom  of  the  cities  within 
his  territory.  Charles  carried  out  the  same  policy,  forcing 
Aries,  and — ^after  a  long  struggle — Marseilles,  to  submit  to 
bis  yoke. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1251,  a  cry  went  forth  among 
the  common  people  in  France,  that  their  much  loved  king 
and  the  Holy  Land  were  to  be  delivered  from  peril,  not  by 
pampered  churchmen  and  proud  knights,  but  *'  by  the 
weak  and  base  things  of  the  earth  which  God  had  chosen 
to  confound  the  mighty."  This  gave  rise  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  PastoureauXf  or  Herdsmen.  At  the  stirring  call  of  an 
unknown  man«  believed  to  have  been  a  Hungarian^,  the 
simple  shepherds  every  where  forsook  their  masters  and 
their  flocks,  gathering  after  him  in  troops  which  were 
quickly  swollen  by  a  ribald  rout  of  thieves,  excommuni- 
cated persons,  and  runaway  slaves ;  and  besides  these 
were  heretic  preachers ',  who,  in  the  shelter  of  an  armed 
congregation,  could  safely  rail  against  their  old  foes 
the  clergy.  On  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  June  1251,  a  rash 
student  at  Orleans  reviled  a  preacher  as  a  liar,  and  bade 
him  hold  his  tongue :  but  this  foolish  attempt  to  uphold 
the  bishop's  authority  provoked  an  onslaught  upon  the 
priests,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  slain,  or  else  drowned  in 
the  Loire,  and  the  rest  were  beaten  and  wounded.  Blanche, 
who,  at  first,  had  rather  favoured  the  Pastoureaux,  be- 
came thoroughly  alarmed ;  she  now  saw  that  it  was  high 

.  ^  He  could  speak  Latin,  German,  and  French  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
pretended  to  hold  in  his  closed  hand  a  letter  from  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  the  peasants.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  heen  a  fanatic  as  well 
as  an  impostor. 

*  These — no  doubt  they  were  some  of  the  very  wildest  of  their 
class  —  have  been  accused  of  freely  pronouncing  divorces  and 
Bolemnizing  unlawful  marriages. 
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time  to  put  them  down.  This  was  speedily  done.  -  When 
their  leader  had  reached  Paris,  and  was  holding  forth  in 
his  wonted  manner,  an  executioner  slipped  through  the 
crowd  with  an  axe,  and  suddenly  felled  him  to  the  ground ; 
a  body  of  knights  then  rushed  out  from  ambush,  and 
killed  and  scattered  his  followers.  After  that,  the  popular 
feeling  turned  against  the  Pastoureaux  :  their  other  bands 
broke  up  ;  and  they  were  hunted  out,  like  wild  beasts,  in 
eyery  part  of  France. 

There  were  also  troubles  in  Aquitaine,  owing  to  the  mis- 
government  of  the  English.    They  had  indeed  been  quelled 
for  a  time  by  Simon^  earl  of  Leicester  *,  Simon  de  Montfbrt's 
fourth  son,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince for  five  years :  but  such  was  the  harshness  of  his 
rule,   that  the  Gascons    at  last   rose  up    in    arms,   and 
sought  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Castille. 
King  Henry  sent  his  eldest  son  Edward  to  take  the  place  of 
the  ruthless  earl ;  and  the  next  year,  Aug.  1253,  he  himself 
came  over  with  a  respectable  force,  and  retrieved  matters, 
behaving,  for  once,  with  vigour  and  with  wise  moderation. 
Flanders  likewise  was  again  disturbed.     For  William  of 
Dampierre  having  died  childless  after  he  had  come  home 
from  the  Holy  Land,  June  1251,  the  succession  of  his  bro- 
ther Guy  was  opposed  by  the  discontented  John  d' Avesnes ; 
and  thus  there  broke  out  a  harassing  war,  in  which  Guy 
became  a   prisoner  and    the    countess    Margaret   called 
upon  Charles  of  Anjou  for  help '.     Charles  made  himself 
master  of  Valenciennes,  in  the  year  1254,  and  overran 
Hainault. 

In  December  1252*,  Blanche  died.     Her  health  sud- 

>  Leicester  had  married  Eleanor ,  the  sister  of  Henry  III. 
'  See  p.  129,  note  6. — Margaret  had  not  allowed  the  D'Avemes 
'nault  in  her  lifetime,  though  she  had  let  the  Dampierres 
^, 
to  Joinyille,  twelve  months  later. — Not  long  before 
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denly  failing,  she  had  gone  to  Paris ;  and  there,  a  few  days 
before  her  end,  she  had  put  on  the  veil  of  a  Cistercian  nun. 
Lewis  was  well-nigh  heart-broken  when  he  heard  that  he 
had  lost  his  mother ;  yet  it  was  good  for  him  that  he  should 
have  to  rely  upon  himself,  and  from  thenceforward  he  stood 
higher  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  The  king  of  Navarre, 
Blanche's  old  admirer,  died  also,  July  1253,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Theobald  II.  And  in  Castille,  a  new 
sovereign,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  had  ascended  the  throne 
(May  1252). 

On  St.  Mark's  Eve,  which  was  likewise  the  eve  of  his 
birthday,  April  1254,  St.  Lewis  set  sail  homewards  from 
Acre.  His  ship  struck  on  a  sand-bank  near  Cyprus,  and 
was  much  damaged :  but  for  the  sake  of  the  many  hundred 
persons  who  were  on  board ',  he  would  not  leave  it.  Hold* 
mg  on  his  course,  he  landed,  in  July,  at  the  port  of  Hieres 
in  Provence,  which  belonged  to  his  brother  Alfonso ;  the 
wind  not  allowing  him  to  disembark  on  his  own  coast. 
When  at  last  he  entered  Paris,  all  who  beheld  him  were 
struck  with  the  sadness  of  his  looks  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  still  dressed  most  plainly,  rather  like  a  pilgrim  than 
a  prince.  So  troubled  indeed  was  he,  after  his  mother's 
death,  by  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  when  he  strove 
to  rule  conscientiously  ^  that  he  would  have  resigned  the 

her  illness,  she  nobly  took  the  part  of  the  yillagers  of  Chatenay,  whom 
their  Iqrds,  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  were  starving  into 
BQbmiasion  in  unwholesome  dungeons.  The  chapter  replied  to  her 
''Monstrances  by  stuffing  in  the  wives  and  children  of  their  unhappy 
v&asala  to  increase  the  pressure  ;  on  which,  in  spite  of  loud  threats  of 
excommunication,  she  burst  open  the  prison,  giving  the  first  blow 
^pon  the  doors  with  her  staff. 

He  foresaw  that  the  vessel  would  then  be  abandoned,  and  that 
they  would  be  left -to  shift  for  themselves  at  Cyprus. 

When  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  would  have  restored  Nor- 
'^'^dy  to  Henry  III.,  if  he  would  come  and  join  him :  but  his  barons 
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crown  and  become  a  Dominican  friar ;  it  was  with  much 
ado  that  his  wife,  and  his  eldest  son,  and  his  brother 
Charles  hindered  him.  Unhappily  for  his  subjects,  his 
misguided  zeal,  displayed  of  late  in  banishing  all  the  Jews 
in  his  dominions  and  seizing  their  goods  ^,  had  also  led  him 
to  beseech  the  Pope  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  Languedoc ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  bull  was  addressed  to  the  two  great  mendicant 
orders  by  Alexander  IV.,  bidding  them  track  out  and  hunt 
down  the  heretics  in  all  the  rest  of  France,  Dec.  1255 '. 

Alone  among  kings,  Lewis  had  the  honesty  to  practise 
the  rare  virtue  of  restitution.  He  himself  went  about  the 
provinces  near  Paris,  redressing  wrongs ;  and  commissaries 
were  sent  throughout  the  kingdom^  to  inquire  into  every 
case  in  which  any  thing  had  been  unjustly  annexed  to  the 
royal  possessions,  not  only  in  his  days  but  in  those  of  his 
predecessors.  And  this  was  done  fully  and  fairly:  for 
even  when  the  right  owner  could  no  longer  be  found,  the 
value  of  what  had  been  taken  was  given  to  the  poor. 
Another  blessed  work  to  which  he  set  himself  heart  and 


and  his  hrothers  protested  against  it    His  mind  was  ill  at  ease  aboot 
this,  and  other  claims  for  restitution. 

'In  the  year  1252  or  1253,  while  away  from  home ;  the  Sanoeofl 
having  twitted  the  crusaders  with  the  favour  shown  to  the  murderers  of 
Christ — Lewis  was  not  more  favourable  to  the  Chiistian  usurers  who 
repLiced  the  Jews.  These  were  the  Cahorsins  (from  the  town  of  Cahon)) 
and  the  Lombards  and  Tuscans.  We  find  that  he  ordered  the  mone^r- 
lenders  from  Asti  to  be  arrested  throughout  France,  and  their  pro- 
perty confiscated  (Sept  1254).  By  a  later  decree,  Jan.  1268,  be 
banished  from  the  kingdom  all  the  Lombards  and  Cahorsins  who 
were  bankers. 

'  About  this  time,  there  was  a  feud  between  the  Dominicans  and 

William  de  8L  Amour's  supporters,  the  secular  doctors  of  the  UniTer- 

sity  of  Paris.     It  lasted  some  years,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  ex- 

-cation  of  the  doctors,  on  account  of  their  sturdy  resistance 

-^e's  bull,  issued  in  March  1265. 
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soul,  was  that  of  a  peace-maker.  The  war  in  Flanders 
was  settled  under  his  auspices  by  the  treaty  of  Peronne, 
Sept.  1256,  when  John  d'Avesnes  had  been  weakened  by  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland :  the  former  award  was  then 

m 

confirmed,  and  Charles  of  Anjou  withdrew  from  Hainault, 
a  compensation  in  money  being  secured  to  him*.  The 
unprofitable  sovereignty  of  France  over  Catalonia  and 
Roussillon  was  wisely  given  up  at  Corbeil  ^,  May  1258 ; 
James  of  Arragon  also  renouncing  all  the  fiefs  which  he 
either  held  or  claimed  in  Languedoc  and  Auvergne,  the 
lordship  of  Montpellier  alone  excepted*.  In  the  same 
spirit  was  the  king  of  England  dealt  with,  who  might  have 
been  driven  out  of  Guienne  ^  Lewis  so  far  yielded  to  his 
counsellors  as  to  keep  the  provinces  which  had  become 
thoroughly  French,  and  therefore  insisted  that  Henry 
should  abandon  all  right  to  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou, 
and  Poitou :  but  he  deemed  their  confiscation  to  have  been 
a  great  stretch  of  power,  and  had  the  moderation  to  make 
great  concessions  for  the  sake  of  a  lasting  peace.     Thus  he 


*  The  old  dispute  with  the  counts  of  Hollaud  about  the  homage 
for  West  Zealand  was  also  made  up  at  Brussels,  in  October  ;  Guy 
ofDampierre  ceding  his  claim  of  lordship  to  Florence  V.,  who  agreed 
to  marry  his  daup;hter  Beatrice. 

^  Lewis  kept  well  with  the  Spanish  kings.  By  Joinville's  advice,  he 
had  given  his  daughter  Jfobella  to  young  Theobald  of  Navarre,  April 
1265 ;  and  in  the  following  August  he  contracted  his  son  Lewis  to 
Berengaria  of  CcutiUe,  as  yet  the  presumptive  heiress  of  Alfonso  X. 
His  son  Philip  was  also  married.  May  1262,  to  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  James  of  Arragon.  And  when  Alfonso  was  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  Lewis  fur  a  while  acknowledged  him. 

'  In  the  year  1264,  James  tried  in  vain  to  contest  the  right  of  the 
citizens  to  appeal  against  him.to  the  royal  seneschal  of  Beaucaire. 

'  Guienne  indeed  was  full  of  strongholds,  and  its  conquest  might 
have  alarmed  the  great  vassals.  Still,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  '*  it 
is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous  minds  to  see  that  wisdom  resides  in 
moderate  counsels." 
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finally  agreed,  at  Abbeville,  May  1259,  to  cede  the  Limou- 
sin, Perigord,  and  his  other  conquests  in  the  Quercy ;  be* 
sides  which,  the  Agenais  and  lands  in  Saintonge  were  to  be 
restored  after  the  deaths  of  the  count  and  countess  of  Poi- 
tiers, he  himself  undertaking  in  the  meanwhile  to  pay  their 
yearly  value  ^.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  Henry  III. 
did  homage  at  Paris,  in  the  garden  of  the  Temple,  as  duke 
of  Guienne.  That  prince,  in  the  time  of  his  troubles, 
found  him  indeed  to  be  a  true  friend ;  and  he  might  well 
be  satisfied  with  his  sentence  of  arbitration  at  Amiens, 
Jan.  1264,  which  annulled  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  and 
was  angrily  rejected  by  the  barons  of  Leicester's  faction, 
although  it  ratified  all  the  good  customs  and  charters  of 
liberties  before  that  date  ^. 

It  seemed  a  strange  policy  for  a  sovereign  to  strip  him- 
self of  his  conquests,  to  forego  unquestionable  rights,  and 
to  heal  the  feuds  of  vassals  whose  union  might  become 
highly  dangerous  to  his  rule ;  yet  no  real  power  was  lost 
by  it  in  the  end.  The  supremacy  of  the  crown  had  al- 
ready the  support  of  the  clergy,  the  lesser  nobles,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  chartered  towns,  to  all  of  whom  it  was  a 
bulwark  against  the  tyranny  of  the  great  lords ;  and  now, 
the  great  lords  themselves,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  with 
jealousy,  willingly  upheld  it,  as  they  could  trust  to  its 
being  only  wielded  for  their  good.  Called  in  as  an  um- 
pire, the  king  was  acknowledged  as  a  judge  and  a  law- 
giver ;  the  monarchy  imperceptibly  became  absolute. 

Lewis,  feared  as  well  as  loved  at  home,  and  on  good 
terms  with  his  neighbours,  lived  in  peace  from  henceforth; 
employing  himself  in  redressing  grievances,  in  watching  over 


"  So  angry  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  districts,  that  tbej 
would  not  keep  the  feBtival  of  St.  Lewis  when  he  was  canonized. 

*  ThiB  award  has  been  criticised  by  anti-monarchical  wrilers,  yei 
it  was  creditable  to  Lewis. 


J 
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the  interests  of  trade  ^  and  the  safety  of  travellers,  in  im- 
proving the  coinage',  in  reforming  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  amending  the  laws.  We  are  told  that,  after 
hearing  mass,  he  would  sit  under  an  oak  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  listen  to  all  the  suitors  who  came  to  him ; 
two  first-rate  jurists,  Peter  de  Fontaines  and  Geoffrey  de 
VilleUes^  being  his  assessors.  Hardly  had  he  returned 
from  the  East,  than  he  put  forth  an  ordinance  in  a  parliament 
at  Paris,  Dec.  1254,  to  check  the  evil  practices  of  the 
magistrates,  which  had  been  worse  than  ever  while  he 
was  away  :  they  were  to  swear  before  the  clei^y  and 
people  that  they  would  freely  do  justice  to  all  alike ;  and 
no  man  was  to  be  arrested  but  for  fiscal  debts,  or  for  a 
decided  crime,  nor  were  persons  of  a  fair  character  to  be 
tortured  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness '.  Four  years 
afterwards,  he  would  not  let  the  provostship  of  Paris  be 
sold  to  those  who  would  screen  their  friends  and  kinsmen 
and  take  bribes:  but  he  sought  out  for  it  the  energetic 
Stephen  BoHeau ;  who  speedily  cleared  the  city  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds.     Throughout  the  royal  domains,  private 

^  Regulations  were  made  for  the  trades  of  Paris  by  the  provost 
Stephen  Boileau.  The  commercial  legislation  of  the  age,  however, 
did  more  harm  than  good  ;  it  favoured  monopoly  and  prohibited  the 
lending  of  money  for  interest. 

'  No  less  than  eighty  lords  had  still  the  right  of  coinage  in  France ; 
and  thus  money  was  so  debased,  that  the  poor  were  heavy  sufferers^ 
Lewis  began,  in  the  year  1247,  by  forbidding  the  circulation  of  En- 
glish money.  He  afterwards  allowed  none  but  royal  money  to  be 
current  in  the  districts  which  had  no  mints  of  their  own ;  and  by 
having  his  coinage  of  fine  silver,  and  making  it  a  legal  tender  even 
in  the  privileged  places,  he  caused  it  to  be  the  standard  of  value 
throughout  France. 

'  It  was  also  ordered,  less  wisely,  that  the  books  of  the  Jews  were 
to  be  burnt ;  that  no  profit  was  to  be  made  on  money  lent ;  that  harlots 
were  to  be  stripped  to  their  shifts,  and  driven  from  their  haunts. 
All  playing  at  dice,  tables,  and  chess  was  forbidden  ;  and  none  but 
travellers  were  to  enter  public-houses. 
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wars  were  forbidden,  Jan.  1257  * ;  as  also  were  trials  by 
battle,  Feb.  1260:  in  which  last  ordinance  there  w^as  an 
important  clause,  whereby  an  appeal  to  the  king's  court 
was  substituted  for  the  old  right  of  challenging  judges  ^. 
And  the  code  of  laws  and  customs  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  "  Establishments  of  St.  Lewis,"  was  carefully  com- 
piled with  the  help  of  some  of  the  magnates  and  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  lawyers '.     A  grand  and  useful  un- 
dertaking, although  it  had  many  blemishes  which  were  in- 
herent in  the  feudal  system  and  in  the  manners  of  the 
age ;  such  as  savage  and  bloody  punishments, — the  cutting 
off  of  hands  or  feet,  the  loss  of  eyes,  death  for  light  offences, 
and  burnings  alive, — and  the  original  sin  throughout,  that 
there  was  one  rule  for  the  noble  and  another  for  the  churl'. 
It  was  completed  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  the  clergy,  Lewis 
was  too  single-minded  to  let  himself  be  hoodwinked  by 


*  They  had  already  been  modified  by  the  ordinance  of 
Oct.  1246,  which  enjoined  a  truce  of  forty  days  {la  QitaratUaime  dm 
Moi)  before  reprisals  could  be  made  by  the  aggrieved  party.  And 
by  a  later  enactment,  one  of  the  parties  might  cite  the  other  belbre 
their  mutual  lord  to  swear  to  him  **  €uteuremetU ;"  in  which  case  the 
lord  assessed '  the  damages,  and  whosoever  should  break  the  peace 
was  hanged.  These  laws  were  much  evaded  :  for  we  find  that  J<^ 
II.  had  to  publish  an  ordinance  against  private  wara,  April  1353. 
It  enforced  the  Quarantaine. 

^  See  vol.  L  p.  209,  note  3. — About  three  years  before,  when  the 
king  would  have  hanged  Enguerrand  IV,  of  Ocwry,  for  having  hanged 
some  young  Flemish  gentlemen  who  had  trespassed  into  his  woods 
while  chasing  rabbits  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  and  £nguerrand*8  other 
powerful  kinsmen  supported  the  demand  of  a  trial  by  battle.  En* 
guerrand  was  then  obliged  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  also  to  forfeit 
his  rights  of  warren  and  of  **  haute  juiUoe." 

*  When  regulating  the  coinage,  he  had  called  in  twelve  depatiet 

the  chief  cities — thus  being  the  Jint  king  who  reeogniud  tk§  righte 
^ien  Etat,  or  Third  EdaU. 
lawyers  were  obliged  to  let  the  nobles  still  haye  their  owa 
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bis  prejudices,  when  the  path  of  duty  was  clear.  For  the 
sake  of  the  true  interest  of  reh'gion,  he  tried  hard  to  make 
the  Pope  modify  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  hy  which 
criminal  priests  were  screened  from  justice ;  the  only  fruits 
of  his  trouble  were  a  few  paltry  concessions ".  And  when 
all  the  bishops  of  France  wanted  him  to  bid  his  officers 
seize  the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  person  who  should 
have  been  excommunicated  a  year  and  a  day,  he  demanded 
that  cause  should  first  he  shown  in  each  case:  and  on 
their  refusing  to  yield  this  point',  he  answered  that  "it 
would  be  against  God  and  against  reason,  if  he  were  to 
compel  folks  to  get  themselves  absolved  when  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  clergy  were  wronging  them."  He  also 
published,  March  1269,  that  great  charter  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  It  secured 
to  prelates  and  patrons  their  rights,  and  to  cathedrals  and 
all  other  churches  free  elections  ;  and  besides  denouncing 
simony,  and  confirming  former  grants  and  privileges,  it 
forbade  the  exactions  of  money  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
unless  with  his  express  leave  and  that  of  the  church  of  his 
kingdom  ^. 

By  these  reforms  in  legislation  there  was  a  remarkable 
change  brought  about,  the  full  effect  of  which  could  not  at 

customs,  such  as  primogeniture.  But  the  inheritance  of  the  Roturier 
was  divided  according  to  the  Roman  law ;  and  he  was  not  of  age 
until  he  was  twenty-five. 

*  These  were  granted  in  three  several  letters  of  Alexander  IV., 
in  the  year  1260.  The  king's  judges  were  not  to  be  excommunicated 
for  arresting  homicide  priests,  if  they  sent  them  to  be  tried  by  the 
church  courts ;  priests  who  were  married,  or  who  were  bigamists, 
were  to  be  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals,  after  degradation ;  and 
traders  who  only  had  taken  orders  that  they  might  have  benefit  of 
clergy,  were  to  forfeit  their  privilege. 

*  They  said  that  they  could  not  let  their  own  causes  go  out  of 
their  own  courts. 

1  This  ordinance,  which  must  be  deemed  genuine,  was  made  when 
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the  time  have  been  foreseen.  Forced  at  last  to  weigh 
evidence  and  to  keep  to  fixed  rules,  the  unlearned  judges 
called  in  assessors  to  their  aid;  who  instinctively  did 
their  utmost  to  hinder  all  trial  by*  battle,  and  adopted 
tedious  and  complicated  forms  which  wearied  out.  their 
perplexed  masters.  Thus,  even  in  the  parliament,  the 
highest  court  of  the  realm ',  lawyers  crept  into  the  seats 
which  the  dignitaries  had  left  empty;  the  whole  of  the 
judicial'" power  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  uphold  the  royal  prerogatiTe 
against  the  clergy  and  the  feudal  lords.  It  was  already 
laid  down  by  them  in  the  "  Establishments,"  on  principles 
borrowed  from  the  Pandects,  that  every  man  might  appeal 
from  his  lord  to  the  king's  court. 

Lewis  was  too  unselfish  to  be  tempted  by  the  Pope's 
offer  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  one  of  his  sons :  hut  his 
brother  Charles  eagerly  undertook  to  root  up  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Swabian  house,  leading  away  with  him, 
when  he  went  forth,  all  the  other  restless  spirits  in  France. 
The  good  king,  who  had  most  meekly  borne  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  first-born,  the  amiable  prince  Lewis  \ 
now  married  his  eldest  living  son  Philip,  at  Clermont, 
May  1262,  to  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  James  of  Arragon ; 

the  papal  see  was  vacant. — Its  importance  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
lawyers.  On  the  strength  of  it,  every  interdict  and  excommiinication 
of  Rome,  which  interfered  with  tlie  authority  of  the  crown  or  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  was  made  out  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  Hence  arose  the  ^appel  eomwted* 
abuty*  which,  like  the  writs  of  prohibition  in  England,  was  employed 
to  check  ecclesiastical  encroachments. 

*  The  parliament  was  fast  developing  its  judicial  powers.  Its 
oldest  register,  the  '<  Olim,"  begins  at  Candlemas,  1255. 

3  Dec.  1259. — St.  Lewis  once  told  him  to  make  himself  loved  br 
his  people  :  for  he  would  rather  that  even  a  Scotchman  should  come  to 
France  and  rule  well,  than  that  one  of  his  own  children  shoald  reign 
wickedly. 
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Tvhich  did  not  much  please  the  Pope,  as  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  bride  was  about  to  become  the  husband  of  Constance 
of  Sicily,  the  child  of  the  hated  Manfred^.  Earnestly 
bent  on  making  peace  in  Christendom,  that  its  arms  might 
only  be  turned  against  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  he,  in  the 
year  1266,  reconciled  the  kings  of  England  and  Navarre, 
who  had  quarrelled  about  the  lordship  of  Bayonne ;  and 
somewhat  later,  though  he  could  not  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  he  healed  the 
feud  of  the  Navarrese  king  with  Theobald  IL,  count  of 
Bar,  whose  war  with  the  count  of  Luxemburg  he  likewise 
ended  by  arbitration  (a.d.  1268).  About  that  time,  in  spite 
of  the  bad  advice  of  his  old  friend  Joinville  and  the  rest  of 
his  council,  he  gave  up  the  county  of  Dammartin  to  Regi- 
nald  of  Trie,  although  the  seal  happened  to  have  been 
nearly  all  of  it  broken  off  from  the  letters  in  which  the  re-  ' 
version  had  been  promised  to  the  heirs  of  Matilda  of 
Boulogne  ^. 

Unhappily  for  his  kingdom,  Lewis,  even  though  his 
health  was  become  so  weak  that  he  was  unable  to  ride, 
and  could  hardly  walk',  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
undergo  the  perils  of  another  holy  war.  The  Pope  tried 
for  a  while  to  dissuade  him  :  but  at  length  sanctioned  the 
enterprise,  bidding  the  unwilling  French  clergy  contribute 
a  tithe  of  their  goods  towards  it,  and  sharply  rebuking 
them  for  the  selfishness  of  their  loud  outcries  against 
such  a  burthen.     In  the  great  hall  of  tne  Louvre  at  Paris, 

*  The  marriage  took  place  at  Montpellier,  July  1262. 

*  The  fief  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  Matilda  of 
Boulogne,  Jan.  1258.  Reginald  de  Trie  was  the  son  of  John,  lord  of 
Trie,  and  of  Alice  of  Dammartin  (either  half-sister  or  aunt  of  Ma- 
tada). 

'  Joinville,  who  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  Lewis  to  go  on  the 
crusade,  tells  us  that  he  had  to  carry  him  through  the  streets  in  his 
arms,  at  the  time  that  he  took  leave  of  him. 
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March  12679  the  zealous  king  came  forward  with  the 
hallowed  crown  of  thorns  in  his  hand,  and  called  upon 
his  assemhled  harons  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  Lord 
upon  the  Saracens;  after  which,  when  a  sermon  had 
heen  preached  hy  the  cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia^  the  papal 
legate,  he  himself  and  three  of  his  sons,  Philip,  John 
Tristan,  and  Peters  took  the  cross.  The  example  thus 
set,  was  followed,  sooner  or  later,  hy  his  brothers  Al- 
fonso and  Charles,  and  by  his  nephew  Robert  ILt 
count  of  Artois;  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  count  of 
Flanders,  Joh%  earl  of  Richmond^  heir  of  Britany,  and 
Hugh  XII.  f  count  of  Marche  and  Angouleme ;  by  Guy 
IILf  count  of  St.  Pol,  John,  count  of  Soissons,  Burchard 
V,,  count  of  Fendome,  Matthew  IIL,  lord  o£  Montmorency^ 
and  many  others.  The  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castille 
were  likewise  induced  to  cross  themselves :  but  the  former 
could  not  ^  and  the  latter  would  not  fulfil  his  vow.  In 
England,  however,  there  was  a  gallant  band  of  crusaders, 
headed  by  the  crown-prince  Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry 
d^AlmaiUf  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

A  delay,  caused  by  troubles  in  England  and  in  the 
Two  Sicilies,  gave  Lewis  time  to  complete  his  code 
and  to  settle  his  affairs.  In  March  1269,  besides  pro- 
mulgating the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  he  bestowed  appan- 
ages upon  his  younger  sons;  assigning  to  John  Tris- 
tan, already  count  of  Nevers  by  marriage*,  the  county 

'  James — though  forbidden  by  the  Pope,  because  he  had  not  pot 
away  his  mistress  Berengaria — embarked  at  Barcelona,  Sept  1269 ; 
but  being  discouraged  by  the  storms  which  drove  him  repeated!/ 
into  the  French  ports,  he  returned  home.  He  sent  on  bis  third  son 
Ferdinand  Sancho ;  who,  however,  could  do  nothing  in  Palestine. 

*  He  had  married  Violantb  of  Burgundy,  the  eldest  of  Maud  of 
Bourbon's  daughters  (see  p.  226,  note  4). — When  he  died,  his  wi^o^ 
married  Robert  of  Dampierre,  afterwards  count  of  Flanden;  to 
that  the  county  of  Nevers  and  the  lordship  of  Donzy  were  united  to 
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of  Valois';  to  Peter,  the  counties  of  Alen^on  and 
Percbe^;  and  to  Robert,  the  youngest,  lately  affianced 
(although  quite  a  boy)  to  Mary  of  Limoges  ',  the  county 
of  Clennont.  Peter '  subsequently  inherited  Blois  and 
Chartres  in  right  of  Jane  of  Chdtillon,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried after  his  father's  death ;  and  Robert,  whose  early  en- 
gagement to  the  viscountess  of  Limoges  was  broken  off, 
became,  in  the  year  1272,  the  husband  oi  Beatrice  of  Bur^ 
Sundy-Charolais,  heiress  of  Bourbon  ^,  a  lordship  of  which 

Flmdera,  and  subsequently  to  Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  Duke 
Philip  II.,  April  1404,  they  became,  with  R£thel,  the  apanage  of 
bis  third  son.  Count  Philip  II.,  who  fell  at  Agincourt  (Oct.  1415). 
Plttlip*8  sons  were  Charles  I.  and  John  II. ;  the  latter  of  whom 
inherited  the  county  of  £u  from  his  maternal  uncle;  and  died, 
leaTmg  no  male  heirs,  Sept.  1491.  From  that  count,  the  dukes  of 
NeTers  of  the  houses  of  Cloves  and  Mantua  descended  through 
females. 

*  The  county  of  Yalois  had  recently  belonged  to  Queen  BUmche,  to 
whom  it  had  been  granted  for  life  by  St.  Lewis. 

*  See  p.  237,  note  1.— He  married  Jane  of  ChAtillon  in  the  year 
1272 ;  and  in  June  1279,  he  inherited  Blois  and  Chartres  and  her 
other  fiefs  (see  p.  225,  note  5).    He  died  childless,  April  1283. 

*  Mabt  of  Limoges,  the  heiress  of  a  dynasty  of  viscounts  which 
^tes  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  was  afterwards  married,  in 
^e  year  1275,  to  Arthvb,  the  eldest  son  of  John  II.,  duke  of 
Britaoy.    See  p.  210,  note  5 ;  and- also  the  end  of  note  5,  p.  294. 

'  Clermont  en  Beauvaisis,  of  which  the  counts  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  eleventh  century,  was  inherited  (a.d.  1191)  by  the  daughter  of  the 
constable  Rodolf,  Catherine,  countess  oiBloU ;  whose  son  Theobald 
VI.  of  Blois  died  childless,  in  the  year  1218.  It  was  then  acquired 
by  Philip  Augustas,  and  given  by  him  to  his  son  Phiup  Hueepel  : 
bat  in  the  year  1230,  on  the  death  of  that  prince's  daughter  Jane, 
the  widow  of  Walter  of  St.  Pol,  lord  of  Donzy  (see  p.  225,  note  5), 
it  had  reverted  to  the  crown. — It  was  by  Robebt's  bailiff  Beau- 
woRotr,  that  the  '*  Coutnmes  de  Beauvaisis,"  a  grand  work  on  feudal 
customs,  was  compiled  (a.d.  1283). 

*  Atmab,  or  AoEMAB,  lord,  in  the  begmning  of  the  tenth  century, 
of  the  important  barony  of  Bourbon,  was  the  ancestor  of  that 

2nd  Ser. — voi,  ii,  o 
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the  name  was  borne  by  his  descendants,  the  French  kings 
of  the  last  Capetian  dynasty.     Blanche  and  Margaret^  two 

Atmon  II.,  Vaire-Vache,  who  was  oasted  from  his  usarped  fief  by 
Lewis  the  Fat,  in  the  year  1115  (see  p.  162).    Aymon  soon  regained 
his  lordship,  owing  to  the  decease  of  his  nephew  Archibald  VI.  : 
but  his  male  line  ended  in  his  grandson  Archibald  YIII.  ;  whose 
daughter,  Maud  I.,  in  the  year  1200,  succeeded  to  Bourbon  with  her 
husband  Gut,  the  lord  of  Dampierre,  though  not  without  a  lawsuit  with 
Margara,  countess  of  Forealquierf  the  child  of  her  annulled  marriage 
with  Walter  of  Vtenne,  lord  of  Salins,    The  two  elder  sons  of  Maad 
and  Guy  were  Archibald  IX.  and  the  William  of  Dampienre  who 
married  Margaret  II.  of  Flanders ;   and  Archibald  IX.  was  the 
father  of    Archibald  X.,  whose  wife  was  Violante  of  Ch&tiUon, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol  and  Agnes  of  Nevers  (see  p.  235, 
note  5).    Archibald  X.  died  at  Cyprus,  Jan.  1249, and  was  succeeded 
hy  his  daughter,  Maud  II. ;  who  subsequently  inherited  Neven, 
Auxerre,  Tonnerre,  and  Donzy  from  her  great^gsandmother  (a.d. 
1250  ;  see  also  p.  225,  note  4).    On  the  death  of  Maud,  in  the  year 
1262,  her  daughters  by  Eudbs  of  Burgundy  did  not  get  Boorbon :  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  her  sister  Aonks,  the  wife  of  John  of 
Burgundy f  count  of  Qiarolcui  (Eudes*  younger  brother).    John  dying, 
Jan.  1268,  Agnes,  after  a  widowhood  of  nine  years,  married  Robert 
II.,  count  of  ArtoiSy  by  whom  she  had  no  children ;  and  when  aha 
deceased,  in  the  year  1283,  her  daughter  Bbatricb  of  Burgundy- 
Charolais    and  Robert  of    Franoe^  count  of   Clermont,  inherited 
Bourboiu  • 

When  Beatrice  died,  Oct.  1310,  Bourbon  was  inherited  by  her 
eldest  son  Lbwis  I.,  the  Oreat  and  the  Lame:  but  Charolais  was 
assigned  to  John,  the  younger  brother ;  whose  daughter  and  beiresi 
Beatriee,  in  the  year  13279  married  John  I.,  count  of  Armagnae. 
(Their  grandson,  John  III.  of  Armagnae,  sold  Charolais  to  Philip  of 
France,  duke  of  Burgundy,  May  1390.)  Lewis  I.  also  succeeded 
his  father  in  Clermont  (Feb.  1318) ;  and  though  he  afterwards  ex- 
changed that  county  for  La  Marche,  Dec.  1327t  it  was  granted  back 
t.)  him  four  years  later.  Not  only  were  these  two  fiefe  made  peerages ; 
but  Bourbon  itself  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  peerage-duchy  (Dee. 
1327),  in  favour  of  this  valiant  prince,  who  was  moreover  hereditary 
grand  chamberlain  of  France.  After  bis  decease  (Jan.  1341), 
Bourbon  and  the  county  of  La  Marche  were  shared  between  two  of 
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of  the   French  princesses,  were  likewise  provided  fbr« 

his  diildren  ;  which,  as  each  of  the  imhi  hnmehes  had  ao  offshoot, 
gave  me  to  the  Bubdiyision  of  the  family  mto  Boubbon,  Boubbom- 

MOMTPENSIEB,  BoUBBON-LA-MaBCHE,  and  BoUBBON-VjEIfDitlfB. 

PsTKB  I.,  the  second  duke  of  Bourbon^  had  married  liobdla,  the 
sister  of  Philip  of  Yalois  ;  and  two  of  his  daughters,  Jane  and 
Blanche,  became  the  wives  of  Charles  the  Wise  and  Peter  the  Cruel, 
the  kings  of  France  and  of  CastiUe.  Killed  at  the  hatHe  of  Poitiers, 
Sept.  1356,  while  under  excommunication  for  not  paying  his  dehts, 
he  was  absolyed  when  dead ;  his  son  Lewis  II.,  the  Good^  having 
engaged  to  satisfy  the  creditors.  Lewis  II.  afterwards  acquired  the 
eonnty  of  Forez,  Feb.  1382,  in  right  of  his  wife  Anne  (the  daughter 
of  Jane  of  Forez  and  BertM  II,,  dauphin  of  Auveigne)  ;  the  lord- 
ships of  Beaujeu  (the  Beaujolais)  and  of  Dombes,  Aug.  1400,  the 
reversion  having  been  ceded  to  him  hy EidMcard  II.  of  Beaujeu; 
and  other  fiefs  besides,  which  he  purchased.  After  him,  came  his 
son  John  I.,  Aug.  1410 ;  who  was  kept  out  of  the  office  of  grand 
ehamberlain  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  was  taken  at  Aginoourt, 
and  thus  died  a  prisoner  in  London,  Jan.  1434,  although  he  had 
thrice  paid  a  ransom  of  100,000  crowns.  From  Mary  of  Berry,  of 
whom  he  was  the  third  husband,  this  duke  got  the  duchy  of  Au- 
▼ergne  (see  pp.  263,  264,  note  3)  and  the  couuty  of  Montpensier  : 
the  latter  of  these  fiefs  became  the  apanage  of  a  younger  son,  the 
founder  of  the  first  Bourbon  house  of  that  name.  Chables  I.,  the 
eldest  son,  recoyered  the  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain;  and  also 
married  Anne  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  of  John  the  Fearless,  and 
had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  Among  these  were 
John  II.,  the  Good,  who  succeeded  him,  Dec.  1456,  and,  though 
thriee  married,  died  without  lawful  heirs,  April  1488  ;  CharUe, 
cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Lyons ;  PifrBB  II.,  who  at  first  was  lord 
of  Beaujeu,  the  husband  of  the  regent  Anne  of  France,  sister  of 
Charles  VIII. ;  Lewis,  bishop  of  Liege  ;  ItabeUa,  second  wife  of 
Charles  the  Buld,  and  mother  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  and  Margaret, 
the  first  wife  of  PhUip  II.,  count  of  Sawy.  Peter  II.,  before  he 
was  duke  of  Bourbon  and  Auvergne,  had,  in  the  year  1477)  received 
a  grant  of  the  county  of  Marche  and  the  lordship  of  Montaigu,  con- 
fiscated from  the  duke  of  Nemours  (see  p.  206,  note  6)  :  but  on  his 
death,  Oct.  1503,  there  was  no  male  heir  to  continue  his  line,  and 
the  succession  of  his  small  and  deformed  daughter  Sosaiina  was 
opposed  by  the  prin'ces  of  the  house  of  Montpensier.    The  dispute 

-O  2 
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Tbe  former,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  became  the  wife 

was  settled,  May  1005,  by  her  marriage  to  the  rival  cUumant, 
Charles  II.,  to  whom  she  ceded  her  rights.  She  left  him  a  widower, 
April  1521,  her  son  Franm  having  preceded  her  to  tbe  grave. 

The  first  Bourbon  ooant  of  Montpentier,  John  I.'s  son  Lewis  I., 
the  Goodt  became  also  dauphin  of  Auvergne  (aod  for  a  short  time 
count  of  Sancerre)  by  the  will  of  his  wife  Jane,  who  had  died  child- 
less. May  1436.  (See  p.  183,  note  2,  and  p.  257,  note  6.)  He  was 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1486,  by  the  child  of  a  second  wife,  the  coont- 
dauphin  Gilbbbt  ;  who  by  Clara  of  Gonzaga,  a  Mantuan  princess, 
was  the  father  of  Lewis  II.,  of  Gbables  (afterwards  duke  of  Bour- 
bon by  marriage),  and  of  PraneiSy  duke  of  Oi&tdieraud.  Gilbert  and 
his  sons  all  died  in  Italy  :  he  himself,  at  Puzzoli,  Oct.  1496  ;  Lewis, 
at  Naples,  Aug.  1501 ;  Francis,  on  the  field  of  Marignan  ;  and  the 
duke  and  constable  Charles,  as  he  was  sealing  the  walls  of  Rome, 
May  1527. 

The  constable  died  an  enemy  t^  his  country,  having  been  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  spiteful  Lovisa  of  Si!iroy,the  mother  of  Frauds  I.; 
who  as  the  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Bourbon,  had  put  a  frivolous 
claim  to  the  possessions  of  his  dead  wife  Susanna,  and  had  even 
managed  to  have  them  sequestrated  by  the  judges  (Aug.  1588). 
At  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  the  restonitlon  of  his  honours  and  estates 
was  promised  ;  yet  these  were  confiscated  by  a  decree  of  parliament 
which  condemned  him  of  felony  after  his  death  (July  1527)*  ^' 
fitoration  was  again  promised  at  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  in  favour  of 
his  eldest  slater  Louisa,  of  La  Roche-tur-  Yon,  the  wife  of  a  cadet  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon-Venddme :  but  though  letters-patent  were 
granted  for  that  purpose,  May  1530,  they  were  shamefuUy  cancelled, 
eight  months  afterwards.  At  length,  in  the  year  1538,  interest  was 
made  for  Louisa  with  Francis  I.,  by  which  she  and  her  son  Lewis 
the  Grood  recovered  Montpensier  and  a  few  lordships  besides ;  Mont- 
pensier  being  also  created  a  peerage-duchy  (Feb.  1539).  Lewis, 
duke  of  Montpensier,  was  eventually  fortunate  enough  to  get  from 
Francis  II.  a  further  grant  of  the  county  of  Forez,  the  barony  of 
Beaujeu,  the  dauphinate  of  Auvergne,  and  the  lordship  of  Donibcs 
(Nov.  1560)  ;  and  when  he  died,  Sept.  1582,  he  was  succeeded  hj 
his  son  Francis  (Sept.  1582),  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Henbt  (Jnne 
1592).  Henry,  at  his  death,  Feb.  1606,  left  only  a  daughter,  nsned 
Mart  ;  who  died  ten  months  after  her  marriage  with  Gaston,  dnke 
of  Orleans,  June  1627»  and  was  the  mother  of  the  rich  heireBS 
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of  Ferdinand  de  la   Cerda,  the  Infant  of  Castille;    the 

Louisa,  of  Orieans,  known  as'  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  or  la 
Grande  Demoiselle. 

The  first  Bourbon  count  of  Marche  and  lord  of  Montaigu  of  the 
junior  line  of  duke  Lewis  I.,  was  Jambs  I. ;  who,  with  his  eldest  son 
Peteb,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  fight  with  the  Rentiers,  near 
Lyons,  April  1361.  His  younger  sons  were  John,  the  next  count 
of  Marche,  and  Jam€$,  by  marriage  lord  of  Preatu  (whose  male  line 
ended  in  the  first  generation).  John  married  Catherine  of  Vendime, 
on  the  death  of  whose  brother,  in  the  year  1374,  the  county  of 
Vend6me  (originally  an  offshoot  from  Anjou),  with  Castres  and 
other  fiefs,  came  into  the  Bourbon  family  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
La  Marche  by  James  XL,  his  firstborn,  June  1393,  Venddme  being 
reserved  for  the  second  son. — Besides  these  two,  was  John,  lord  of 
Careucy,  whose  male  line  failed  in  the  fourth  generation. — James  II., 
the  husband  of  BecUrice  of  Navarre  (daughter  of  Charles  III.)*  ^nd 
of  Joanna  II.,  queen  of  Naples,  resigned  his  county,  in  the  year  1436, 
to  Bernard  of  Armagnac  ;  who  had  married  Eleanor,  the  child  of 
Beatrice.  (See  pp.  205,  206,  note  6.)  It  was  James  who,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  shut  up  his  sister  Mary  in  a  castle,  for  having 
eloped  with  the  knight  John  de  Beyne. 

The  rich  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Venddme^  when  the  countess 
Catherine  died  (April  1412),  had  fallen  to  the  younger  son  Lewis  ; 
whom  the  envious  James  of  Marche  forthwith  seized,  and  kept  in 
prison  for  eight  months.  Suddenly  released,  however,  by  his  brother, 
Lewis  had  again  the  ill  luck  to  be  a  captive :  for  he  was  taken  at 
Aginconrt,  Oct.  1415,  and  was  detained  a  long  while  in  England  by 
the  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  his  ransom.  He  was  succeeded,  Dec. 
1446,  by  his  loyal  and  valiant  son  John  ;  who  was  cast  in  a  lawsuit 
which  he  had  with  the  Armagnac  duke  of  Nemours  for  the  county 
of  Marche,  Jan.  l466.  By  Isahd  of  Beauveau,  heiress  of  La  Roche- 
sur-Yon,  John  was  the  father  of  Francis,  his  successor  in  the  county 
of  Venddme,  Jan.  1478,  and  of  Lewis,  lord  of  Xa  Roche-tur-  Yon;  whose 
children  were  Lewis,  duke  of  Montpensier,  and  CharUsy  duke  of 
Beafi^iau  (a  title  extinct  in  another  generation).  Francis,  count  of 
Venddme,  who  died  in  Italy  (Oct.  1495),  married  Ma/ry  of  Luxemburg, 
countess  of  St.  Pol, — she  was  the  widow  of  James  of  Savoy,  count  of 
B(mant,  her  own  uncle, — in  whose  right  he  also  acquired  the  counties 
of  Soisfions  and  Marie,  with  Meaux,  Cond^,  Enghien,  and  other  lord- 
ships. A  younger  son  of  his,  also  namedFranctf,  whose  male  line  ended 
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latter  was  married  to  John  L,  duke  of  Brabantf  Feb. 
1270*. 

At  length,  in  March  1270, — ^having  first  made  his  will, 
and  named  as  regents  of  his  kingdom  Matthew  of  Venddme^ 
abbot  of  Si,  Denys,  and  Simon  of  Clermont^  lord  of 
Nesle\ — Lewis  went  to  fetch  the  Oriflamme  at  St.  Denys, 
where  he  also  had  his  staff  and  wallet  given  him  by  the 
legate  Rodolf  des  Chevriers,  cardinal-bishop  of  Alhano ; 
and  at  Vincennes,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  slowly 
began  his  journey  southward.  He  was  to  have  sailed 
from  Aigues-Mortes  early  in .  May :  but  as  the  Genoese 

in  another  Franeit  (Oct.  1657)>  l&d  St,  Pol  for  his  apanage  ;  bnt 
Charles,  the  eldest,  whose  county  of  VendAme  was  erected  into 
a  peerage-dachy  (Feb.  1615),  inherited  Soissons  and  moat  of  bis 
mother's  lands.  This  gallant  prince  was  allowed  but  a  very  small 
share  of  the  fiefs  of  the  last  duke  of  Alen9on,  the  brother  of  his  wife 
Frances  ;  nor  were  his  just  claims  to  the  counties  of  Clermont  and 
Marche  attended  to,  when  the  constable  of  Bourbon's  estates  were 
sentenced  to  be  forfeited.  He  died  head  of  his  family,  March  1537* 
From  his  eldest  son  Antont,  king  of  Navarre  (in  right  of  his  wife 
Jane  d'Albret)  and  father  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  the  royal  booses 
of  Bourbon  and  Bourbon>Orleans  are  descended^the  former  of  which 
has  also  given  kings  to  Spain  and  Naples  and  dukes  to  Parma ;  and 
from  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  Lewis,  prince  of  Condi y  came  the 
.  princely  house  of  Cond^,  with  its  offshoots  the  counts  of  Soissons  and 
the  princes  of  Conty. — ^To  Lewis  II.,  the  Great  Cond^  (whose  mother 
was  the  heiress  of  the  dukes  of  Montmorency),  the  duchy  of  BourboD 
was  granted  by  Lewis  XIV.,  Feb.  1651. 

'  That  same  months  Lewis'  saintly  uster  Etizaibdk,  who  had  re- 
tired (but  without  taking  the  veil)  to  a  nunnery  which  she  had 
founded  at  Longchamp,  died  in  her  forty*  sixth  year.  She  had 
once  refused  the  hand  of  the  Emperor's  son  (afterwards  Conzad 
IV.). 

'  If  Simon  died,  his  brother  John,  Count  of  Ponthien  (see  p.  MO, 
note  4)  was  to  be  regent.  No  power  was  entrusted  to  queen  Mar- 
garet. That  lady  had  once  secretly  made  her  son  Philip  swear  to  be 
under  her  guidance  until  he  was  thirty  years  old  ;  and  not  to  ally 
himself  with  his  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou.  From  this  oath,  Philip 
had  been  reUeved  by  Urban  IV.  (a.d.  1268.) 
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ships  were  not  yet  ready,  the  crusaders  had'  to  watt  in  that 
unhealthy  port  until  the  Ist  of  July;  so  that  wben  they 
got  to  sea,  and  were  off  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  many  of  them 
were  dying,  and  had  to  be  brought  ashore*  Resolving  to 
invade  Tunis,  they  then  steered  for  the  African  coast,  and 
landed,  on  the  third  day,  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  They 
at  first  encamped  on  the  parched  strand,  and  suffered 
dreadHilly  from  heat  and  thirst ;  nor  were  they  much 
better  off  when  they  had  entrenched  themselves  at  Car- 
thage, of  which  they  stormed  the  castle,  most  of  them ', 
being  ill  sheltered  from  tlie  burning  sun,  and  from  the 
scorching,  stifling  wind,  and  dust,  and  sand  from  the  desert. 
Bad  food,  unwholesome  water,  and  the  stench  of  un buried 
bodies  of  men  and  horses,  dead  from  disease  or  fallen  in 
skirmishes,  heightened  their  wretchedness ;  and  yet, 
instead  of  moving  at  once  from  such  a  spot  and  laying 
siege  to  Tunis,  they  blindly  chose  to  await  the  coming  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  fleet  from  Sicily.  Thus  a 
frightful  pestilence  broke  out,  which  quickly  struck  down 
the  counts  of  Vendome  and  Marche,  Walter  de  Nemours^ 
the  inarshal  of  France,  and  the  lord  of  Montmorency ; 
who  were  followed  by  John  Tristan,  the  king's  son,  and  by 
the  legate  Rodolf,  while  the  crown-prince  lay  dangerously 
ill  of  a  .quartan  ague,  and  a  worse  fever,  with  flux,  had 
seized  upon  the  weak  frame  of  the  king  himself.  For  full 
three  weeks  did  Lewis  calmly  struggle  with  death,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cross,  and  praying  with  all  his 
might  to  God  and  to  the  saints;  nor  did  he  forget  to 
exbort  his  children*,  or  decline  to  receive,  when  nearly  at 

'  There  were'only  houses  for  the  people  of  rank. 

*  Besides  exhorting  his  daughter  the  queen  of  Navarre,  he  wrote 
or  dictated  his  last  instructions  for  Philip.  In  these,  he  bade  him  love 
justice,  even  against  himself ;  uphold  the  poor  ;  avoid  war ;  help 
the  Church  ;  heal  strifes  and  feuds  ;  have  good  baili£Ps  and  provosts ; 
and  be  frugal  and  upright. 
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bis  last  gasp,  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Michael,  tbe  Eastern 
emperor,  to  complain  of  the  ruthless  ambition  oF  bis 
brother  Charles.  Almost  with  his  dying  breath,  he  pro- 
mised to  do  all  he  conld  to  preserve  peace,  which  through 
life  he  had  kwed  so  well ;  and  the  next  day,  just  as  the 
Sicflian  fleet  was  entering  the  harbour,  he  yielded  up  bis 
soul  in  peace.  Upon  a  lowly  bed  on  the  ground,  which 
was  strewn  with  ashes,  and  with  his  bands  crossed  upon 
his  breast,  he  fell  asleep,  Aug.  25th,  1270,  having  lived 
fifty-five  years  *'  unspotted  from  the  world  '•" 

A.  D.  1270.  I^ip  111-9  the  Hardf.    Traaty  with  Timis. 

1271.  Retam  of  Philip. — Thooloiiae  annexed. 

1272.  The  eoimt  of  Foix  chastiaed.     Death  of  the  duke  of 

Bmrgimdy. — Earliest  letters  of  nobility. 
1273  (or  1274).  Little  War  of  Challons. 
1274.  The  Comtat  VenaiaBm  ceded  to  the  Pope.— Oeenpalion 

of  NaTaire. 
I27&  Ordinance  on  **  AmortiflBements.'' 
12761.  Death  of  the  crown-prince  Lewis. — Pampelona  sacked. 

Expedition  of  Sanyeterre  ;  tmce  with  Caetille. 

1278.  La  Broese  hanged. 

1279.  Treaty  of  Amiens.    Spamah  negotiations. 
1281.  Leagne  of  Campilla.—- The  Meeting  at  M&con. 

1283.  Death  of  Alen9on.    Charles  of  Anjou  at  Bordeavx. 

The  Pope  grants  Arragon  to  Charles  of  France. 

1284.  Philip  the  Fair  marries  Jane  of  Nararre. 

1285.  Arragoneee  War.    Sack  of  Elna  ;  Battle  of  Ostabich 

and  Si^e  of  Geroiia.    Death  of  Philip  III. 

Philip  III.,  the  Hardy^  seems  to  have  heen  hrave  and  de- 
vout :  hut  he  was  ignorant,  weak-minded,  and  easily  guided 
hy  low-horn  varlets  *,  one  of  whom — Peter  de  la  Brosse^ 

*  In  this  reign,  the  king's  chaplain  Bob^ri  de  Softhotme  founded,  in 
the  year  1250,  for  poor  students  in  theology,  the  college  of  the  Sor> 
bonne,  the  most  renowned  in  the  university  of  Paris. 

^  The  letters  of  nobility  which  Philip  granted  to  his  sUvenmith 
Jtodolf,  a  native  of  Creepy,  in  the  year  1272,  became  a  precedent. 
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the  barber-surgeon  of  St.  Lewis — he  raised  to  be  grand 
chamberlain  of  France*.  Yet  so  much  had  the  royal 
authority  strengthened  in  the  late  reign,  that  such  a  rule 
met  with  hardly  any  opposition. 

While  St.  Lewis  lay  dead,  and  Philip  was  ahnost  with- 
out hope  of  recovery,  Charles  of  Anjou  hastened  on  shore 
to  the  aid  of  the  Christian  army,  which  was  drooping  fast 
and  had  much  ado  to  beat  off  the  Moors  who  kept  harass- 
ing it.  Suppressing  all  outward  show  of  grief,  lest  his  men 
should  be  disheartened  and  the  foe  encouraged,  he  went 
straight  to  his-  brother's  tent ;  but  when  he  was  inside,  out 
of  the  reach  of  prj^ing  eyes,  he  knelt  down  in  prayer  by  the 
corpse,  and  wept  bitterly  \  Nor  was  it  long  before  his 
military  skill  was  displayed.  A  large  body  of  the  Moors 
was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  destroyed;  and  in 
another  affair,  he  got  between  the  infidels  and  their  camp, 
while  Philip,  who  had  become  well  enough  to  head  his 
French  knights,  pillaged  the  tents  and  set  them  on  fire. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Crusaders  were  longing  to  leave  Africa, 
the  wily  prince  openly  renewed  his  hitherto  secret  negotia«> 
tions  with  the  Tunisian  king^ ;  who,  on  his  side,  was  eager  to 

The  nobility  of  France  had  hitherto  consisted  of  the  crown  vassals 
(among  whom  were  the  lords  of  Bourbon,  Coucy,  and  Beaujeu, 
barons  of  France  before  the  times  of  Hugh  Capet)  and  the  VaTassors 
or  snb-feudatories.  The  Castellans  (Chfitelains),  a  very  important 
class,  having  fortified  houses,  were  Vavassora.  It  was  only  after  the 
Ordinance  of  Blois,  May  1579,  that  the  possession  of  a  fief  ceased  to 
confer  nobility. 

*  As  early  as  Oct  1270,  in  the  will  in  which'  he  named  the  court 
of  Alen9on  to  be  guardian  of  his  children,  he  recommended  Peter 
de  la  Brosse  as  a  counsellor  to  his  brother. 

*  By  his  orders,  the  body  was  boiled  in  wine,  water,  and  spices  ; 
so  that  the  bones,  which  were  to  be  buried  at  St.  Denys,  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  flesh.  The  embalmed  fragments  of  flesh  were  sent 
to  the  Abbey  of  Montreal,  near  Palermo,  in  Sicily. 

*  He  had  therefore  had  his  own  reftsons  for  advising  St.  Lewis  to 
sit  still  and  await  his  arrival. 
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get  rid  of  the  strangers  before  the  approaching  rains  had 
allayed  the  dust,  and  heat,  and  stench  which  bred  the 
deadly  sickness  which  was  thinning  their  ranks.  To  save 
his  capital  from  a  siege,  and  his  kingdom  from  conquest, 
the  alarmed  Moslem  yielded  to  every  demand.  At  the  end 
of  October,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  all  Christian 
captives  were  to  be>  set  free,  and  full  toleration  granted, 
not  only  to  the  faith  of  the  cross,  but  even  to  its  mission- 
aries ;  the  port  of  Tunis  was  also  to  be  opened  to  the 
traders  of  Christendom ;  and  while  the  French  were  to  be 
repaid  the  expenses  of  the  war',  the  king  of  Sicily  was 
promised  a  yearly  tribute  of  20,000  golden  doubloons. 
This  peace  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  Edward  of 
England  and  his  warriors,  who  arrived-  before  Tunis  just 
as  the  Crusaders  were  preparing  to  embark* 

It  having  been  settled  that  Philip  was  to  return  to 
France,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  host  were  either  to  follow 
his  uncle  Alfonso  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  else  to  -go  with 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  attack  Constantinople ;  the  whole  of 
the  fleet  set  sail,  in  the  middle  of  November,  for  Trapani 
in  Sicily.  But  when  it  was  within  sight  of  that  port,  and 
the  two  kings  had  already  landed,  a  dreadful  hurricane 
suddenly  swept  down  upon  the  ships  and  sank  many  of 
them  ;  all  the  treasure  brought  from  Tunis  being  likewise 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  This  heavy  loss  was  held  to 
be  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  men  who  had  yoked  them- 
selves with  unbelievers  in  a  godless  peace ;  and  indeed,  as 
the  English  squadron  happened  to  be  unscathed,  the  French 
were  so  frightened  at  what  had  befallen  them,  that  they 
thought  it  best  to  disband  and  not  to  fulfil  their  vows  for 
three  years  *.     As  for  Edward  of  England,  he  kept  toge- 

*  Estimated  at  210,000  ounces  of  gold,  half  of  which  werepsid 
down  at  once. 

They  were  to  meet  again  ih  Sicily,  on  St  Mary  Magdalen's  dftjT) 
1274. 
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tber  his  thirteen  ships  at  Trapani  until  the  spring,  when 
he  boldly  set  out  with  them  for  Palestine,  April  1271. 

When  Philip  was  about  to  travel  homewards  by  land,  he 
was  delayed  a  fortnight  by  the  illness  of  the  king  of 
Navarre.  Theobald  II.  died  childless,  Dec.  1270,  his 
brother  Henry  the  Fat  succeeding  him  in  Navarre  and 
Champagne ;  and  four  months  afterwards,  his  widow  also 
ended  her  voyage  and  her  life,  at  one  of  the  isles  of  Hi^res 
off  the  French  coast.  Another  heavy  bereavement  befell 
the  sorrowing  French  king,  besides  the  loss  of  father, 
brother,  sister,  and  brother-in-law.  On  his  reaching 
Cosenza  in  Calabria,  Jan.  1271,  his  wife  Isabella,  who 
was  six  months  gone  with  child  and  had  been  thrown  from 
ber  horse  while  fording  a  river,  gave  birth  to  a  boy  who 
only  lived  a  few  hours  ;  after  which  she  lingered  in  dread- 
ful suffering  for  some-  days,  and  then  died.  One  more 
death,  and  that  a  bloody  one,  cast  its  gloom  upon  thi9 
dismal  journey.  Philip  having  gone,  early  in  March,  with 
the  king  of  Sicily  to  Viterbo,  where  the  cardinals  had  lon^ 
been  gathered  together  to  elect  a  pope ' ;  his  cousin  Henry 
d'Almain,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  murdered  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  one  morning,  at  mass,  by  his  out<« 
la  wed  kinsmen  Simon  and  Guy  of  Montforty  the  sons  of 
the  rebel  earl  of  Leicester.  They  slew  the  unhappy  p,rince 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  altar;  and  as  they  were 
leaving  the  church,  Guy  of  Montfort  turned  back,  and 
dragged  off  the  mangled  body  by  the  hair  into  the  mud 
outside  the  doorway  ^. 

'  After  the  death  of  Clement  IV. ;  see  voL  L,  p.  367. 

'  Gay  had  been  reminded  by  one  of  his  followers  of  the  way  in 
which  his  father's  corpse  had  been  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Evesham.  He  now  rode  off  with  his  brother  to  his  Tuscan  father- 
in-law,  the  count  liosta  Aldobrandini ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  king 
of  Sicily  of  his  command  in  Tuscany,  and  was  also  excommunicated. 
hy  submitting  to  a  heavy  penance  and  to  a  long  imprisonment,  h^ 

o  a 
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On  the  twentjr-first  of  Msy,  the  bereaved  king  entered 
Paris  with  the  coffins  of  bis  wife  and  child,  together 
with  those  of  St.  Lewis  and  of  Jdhn  Tristan.  Dirges 
were  sung  throughout  the  niglit  in  the  cathedral ;  and  on 
the  morrow,  a  mournful  procession  of  prelates,  lords, 
and  citizens,  headed  by  the  various  orders  of  monks  and 
friars,  wended  its  way  on  foot  to  St.  Denys,  Philip  himself 
bearing  his  father's  coffin  on  his  shontders.  The  monks  of 
St.  Denys  came  forth  to  meet  it,  about  a  thousand  paces 
from  the  abbey,  in  lilkeo  copes  and  with  tapers  and  chant- 
ing: hut  they  kept  their  doors  fast  shut,  and  the  whole 
train  waiting  without,  until  the  archbishop  of  Sent  and  the 
bishop  of  Parit,  whose  jurisdiction  they  disclaimed,  bad 
agreed  to  lay  aside  theit  pontiSeal  ornaments. 

The  last  honours  to  the  dead  having  been  duty  paid, 
Philip  waited  till  August,  and  was  then  crowned  at 
Rheims. 

Besides  the  county  of  Valois,  which  had  been  the 
apanage  of  John  Tristan,  he  had  now  the  good  fortune  to 
inherit  Poitiers  and  Thoulouse,  the  fich  of  his  uncle 
Alfonso ;  who,  as  well  as  the  countess  Jane,  Raymond's 
daughter,  had  died  in  Italy,  Aug.  1271.  The  people  of 
Thoulouse,  though  assured  that  the  privil^^s  of  Languedoc 
were  to  be  untouched,  would  fain  have  chosen  the  crown- 
prince  of  Arragon  for  their  count:  but  they  met  with  a 
refusal  in  that  quarter,  and  thus  a  rich  province,  full  «^ 
thriving  towns,  was  without  trouble  annexed  to  the  royal 
domain.  There  were  indeed  aome  districts  claimed  by  tbe 
king  of  England  and  by  the  Holy  See*,  about  which  there 

irt^foy  X. ;  anit  after  bit  releaa«,  at  tha 
uned  to  tbe  terriee  of  tlie  hooM  of  Anjoa 
plivity,  hftving  been  t^eo  by  Rogsr  dc 
tateOanutre  (Jaae  1187). 
.  p.  2»S,  sad  that  of  Abbeville,  p.  S8S.— 
1  been  dumed  bjr  Charlea  of  Sidl^,  to 
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were  negotiations.  In  April  1274,  the  Comtat  Venaissin 
was  ceded  to  Pope  Gregory  X. 

The  aged  Henry  III.  was  not  very  well  treated  by  his 
nephew.  His  rights  of  lordship  over  the  viscounty  of 
Limoges  were  disputed,  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
sovereign  would  encroach  upon  the  feudal  independence  of 
Aquitain.  Another  vassal,  of  less  rank,  Roger-Bernard  IIL^ 
count  of  jPofx,  fared  still  worse.  He  had  helped  the 
husband  of  his  wife's  sister,  Gerald  F.,  count  of  Armagnac^^ 

whom  the  countess  Jane  had  hequeatbed  it.  In  fact  the  Pope's  title 
was  defective,  as  the  territory  had  been  unconditionally  restored  to 
Raymond,  in  the  year  1234 ;  nor  had  the  king  of  France  any 
right  to  give  away  lands  beyond  the  Rhone,  which  were  within  the 
borders  of  the  Empire.  Philip  still  kept  one  half  of  the  city  of 
Avignon ;  but  his  son  eventually  ceded  it  to  Charles  II.  of  Naples. 

^  Bernard  \.y  the  SquinJtery  count  of  Armagnac  in  the  year  960, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  first  hereditary  count  of  Fezenzac,  William^ 
Garcia,  one  of  the  younger  children  of  GarekH'Sancho,  duke  of 
Gcueony,  His  descendant  Gerald  III.  became  also  count  of  Fe- 
zenzac, by  inheritance,  about  the  year  1140.  Gerald's  son,  Ber- 
nard I  v.,  who  died  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the 
father  of  Gerald  IV.,  Arnald -Bernard,  and  Peter-Gerald,  and 
also  of  RogeTy  viscount  of  Fizenzaguet.  After  Peter-Gerald,  came  his 
eldest  brother's  child,  Bernard  V.  :  who  was  succeeded,  in  the  year 
1245,  by  his  sister  Mascarosa,  viscountess  of  Lomagne ;  and  the 
latter  by  her  daughter  Mascarosa  II.,  viscountess  of  Bigorre,  On 
the  death  of  Mascarosa  II.,  in  the  year  1266,  the  next  male  heir, 
Roger  of  F^zenzaguet's  son  Gerald  Y.,  peacefully  inherited  two 
counties  for  which  he  had  long  fought  in  vain :  his  wife,  Matke  of 
Biam,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  viscount  Gaston  YII.,  and 
sister  of  the  countess  of  Foix.  Ocuton,  their  second  son,  became 
vvBcount  of  Fizenzaguet;  but  Bernard  YI.,  the  eldest,  had  Armagnac 
and  Fezenzac,  and,  in  the  year  1290,  also  claimed  B^am.  He  had 
been  forestalled  by  his  uncle  the  count  of  Foix  (see  p.  226,  note  6); 
and  thus  arose  a  long  feu4  between  the  houses  of  Foix  and  Armag- 
nac, which  was  only  healed  so  late  as  April  1379.  Bernard,  how- 
ever, got  the  county  of  Rodez  in  right  of  his  wife  Cecilia,  to  whom  it 
had  been  bequeathed,  though  she  was  the  youngest  of  all  her  father's 
daughters ;  and  his  son  John  I.  also  acquired  the  viscounties  of 
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then  at  feud  with  Gerald^  lord  of  Casauhonf  who  had 
refused  to  do  homage  for  the  castle  of  Sompuy  ;  and  the 

Lomagne  and  AwnUarSf  by  the  will  of  his  first  wife  Begina  of  Gtmtk 
(niece  of  Pope  Clement  V.),  his  second  wife  being  Beatrice,  countess 
of  Charolais,  the  grand-daughter  of  Robert  of  Clermont  (see  p.  290, 
note  4).  John  II.,  le  Bossu,  the  child  of  Beatrice,  had  two  sons  : 
John  III.,  who  sold  Charolais  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (May  1390), 
and  lost  his  life  in  Lombardy,  July  1391,  and  Bebnuid  VII.,  con* 
stable  of  France,  who  was  murdered  in  Paris  by  the  Burgundiaa 
faction,  June  1418.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  latter  should 
succeed  his  brother,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  daughters ;  he  would 
ha?e  married  his  widow,  Margaret,  countess  of  Comminges,  if  he 
oould  have  had  a  dispensation  from  the  Papal  court  at  AyigDon. 
In  the  year  1403,  he  seized  his  kinsman  Grerald  III.,  viscount  of 
F^zenzaguet,  and  his  two  sons  ;  and  when  the  father  had  died  of 
hunger,  and  the  children  of  ill-usage,  took  their  lands  and  fiefs.  The 
oounty  of  Pardiac,  which  the  unhappy  Gerald  bad  gained  by  mar- 
riage, became  the  apanage  of  the  Constable's  younger  son  Bernard, 
afterwards  count  of  Marche  (see  pp.  205,  206,  note  6),  the  father  of 
James  d'Armagnac,  duke  of  Nenoours. 

John  IV.,  the  constable's  eldest  son,  made  himself  roaster  of  part 
of  Comminges,  in  the  year  1443  ;  but  this  was  wrested  from  him, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  army  under  the  dauphin.  When 
he  recovered  his  freedom,  he  had  to  drop  the  style  of  *'  count  by  the 
grace  of  God,"  which  his  uncle,  John  III.,  had  assumed.  He  was 
succeeded,  about  the  year  1460,  by  his  eldest  son  John  V.,  a 
wretch  who  seduced  his  own  fair  sister  laabella,  and  even  publicly 
married  her  by  means  of  a  forged  dispensation.  For  this,  he  was  at 
length  driven  oi^t  .of . his  dominions  and  outlawed :  but  he  was 
restored  on  tht  accession  of  Lewis  XL,  to  whom,  however,  he  was 
repeatedly  faithless,  so  as  to  be  sentenced  to  forfeiture  of  life  and 
goods  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Sept.  1470.  He  was  foully  mur- 
dered, after  he  had  capitulated  at  Lectoure,  March  1473.  Chakub, 
his  brother,  lingered  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  reign  ;  soon  after  which  the  ''domeune  itftfe"  of 
Armagnac,  Fezenzac,  Rodez,  and  F^zenzaguet  was  granted  him  for 
life,  April  1484.  He  died  quite  mad,  in  the  year  1497*  The  grand- 
son of  his  sister  Mary,  duke  Cha&lss  of  Alm^on,  claimed  to  be  his 
heir  by  a  will  in  favour  of  his  father ;  and  eventually  had  the  oon* 
fiscated  fiefs  given  him  by  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  I.,  in  the  year 
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castle  had  been  sacked,  its  garrison  slain*  and  the  lands  of 
its  owner  pillaged,  although  it  had  been  put  under  the 
protection  of  BeaumarchaiSf  the  seneschal  of  Thoulouse, 
to  which  fief  the  lord  of  Casaubon  had  thought  fit  to  own 
himself  subject '.  Moreover — instead  of  submitting  like 
Gerald  of  Armagnac,  who  was  let  off  with,  a  fine — ^the 
haughty  count  had  not  chosen  to  appear  before  the  king's 
court«  when  summoned :  he  had  even  fallen  suddenly  upon 
Beaumarchais,  while  the  latter  was  peaceably  travelling  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  had  taken,  some. of  his  men  pri- 
soners, and  plundered  his  baggage.  To  avenge  these 
insults,  the  Seneschal  forthwith  overran  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  county  of  Boix;  nor  did. Philip  fail  to  raise  a  large 
army  of  his  vassals',  and  to  march  down  with  it  into 
Languedoc.  By  the  time  that  it  had  reached  Pamiers, 
Gaston  FIL,  viscount  of  Biam,  the  delinquent's  father-in- 
law,  and  Jamesj  king  of  Arragon,  hastened  thither  to  da 
what  they  could  as  mediators;  and  when  the  castle  of 
Foix  itself  was  besieged,  June  1272,  Roger- Bernard  came 
and  surrendered  to  his  sovereign,  and  was  bound  hand  and 
fi>ot,  and  shut  up  in  a  tower  at  Carcassonne.  There  he 
was  kept  for  eighteen  months ;  the  pardon  which  he  had 
hoped  for  having  been  withheld,  as  the  fortresses  in  Upper 
Foix  were  not  givea  up  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  to^whom 
they  had  been  entrusted  on.  the  strength  of  his  doubtful 

1515.  They  were  retained  by  his  widow  Margaret,  and  by  her 
second  husband  Henry  (VAlbrst,  king  of  Navarre,  grandson  of 
AniUf  the  daughter  of  the  Constable ;  so  that  on  the  accession  of 
Hknrt  IV.  to  the  throne  of  France,  Aug;  1589,  they  were  united  to 
the  domain. 

'  He  especially  dreaded  the  count  of  Foix,  whose  brother  AmM' 
Bernard  had  been  skiin  in  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
count  ofArmagnao. 

'  The  number  of  men  which  each  fief  was  to  furnish,  and  the 
time  of  service,  had  now  much  dwindled  ;  but  many  lords  and 
knights  joined  this  acmy  of  their  own  free  will. 
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rights  of  lordship  over  that  district.  The  Arragonese 
troops  were  at  last  withdrawn :  so,  after  some  further 
delay,  Philip  set  his  captive  free,  arming  him  a  knight 
with  his  own  hand,  and  restoring  all  his  castles  and  juris- 
dictions. 

At  the  clo^e  of  the  year  1272,  the  death  of  Hugh  IV.  of 
Burgundy  seemed  likely  to  he  followed  hy  the  troubles  o( 
a  disputed   succession;     his  third  son  Robert  IL  being 
opposed  by  Robert  de  Bethune,  of  Flanders  \  and  Robert, 
count  of  Clermont,  whose  wives  were  the  daughters  and 
heiresses  of  the  elder  brothers.     The  king,  however,  was 
called  upon  to  arbitrate  ;    and  in  an  assembly  of  the  peers, 
Robert  II.  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  and  only  heir  of  his 
father's  duchy  '.     It  so  happened  that  the  new  duke  had 
lately  been  affianced  to  Agnes^  the  youngest  daughter  oi 
St.  Lewis  ;  but  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  until  the 
year  1279. 

Another  great  change  was  the  decease  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  Nov.  1272,  and  the  accession  of  the  warlike 
Edward  I.  in  his  room.  The  next  summer,  that  prince, 
whose  return  through  Italy  from  the  Holy  Land  was  \ikt 
a  triumph,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  duly  did  homage  for  bis 
French  fiefs  to  his  cousin  *,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindlj 
welcomed.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Guienne,  which  was 
still  in  an  unsettled  state,   to  secure  the  fealty  of  hn 

*  Afterwards  Robert  III.,  count  of  Flanders.— He  bad  married 
John  Tristan's  widow,  Yiolante,  tbe  dangbter  of  Eudbs  of  Burgn^^h 
count  of  Nevers  (see  p.  225,  note  4) ;  and  Robert  of  Clermont  had 
married  Beatrice,  tbe  daughter  of  John  of  Bwyundjf,  ooani  of 
Charolais  (see  p.  289,  and  p.  290,  note  4). 

*  Wbetber  the  judgment  given  was  against  tbe  right  of  reprcMQ* 
'~  -^^  whether  it  only  affirmed  the  preference  of  males  to  femsl^ 

rn. 

c  care  to  say  that  be  did  homage  for  the  fiefs  which  he 

t,  thus  hinting  at  Normandy. 


a-a1_. 
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vassals ;  and  while  there,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  Nov.  1273,  the  only  daughter  of  whom 
was  now  contracted  to  his  eldest  son  Henry.  Nothing 
came  of  it.  Even  had  the  boy  lived,  a  match  which  would 
have  united  Champagne  and  Navarre  to  Aquitaine  and 
England  could  hardly  fail  to  be  hindered. 

While  Edward  was  staying  in  France,  he  went,  in  spite 
of  the  Pope's  earnest  remonstrances,  to  a  tournament  held 
by  the  count  of  Chalhns ',  May  1274.  He  entered  the 
lists  with  a  thousand  men,  and  was  unfairly  met  by  twice 
as  many:  the  sport  was  quickly  changed  into  a  fight, 
called  the  "  Little  War  of  Challons,"  in  which  the  retainers 
on  foot  took  part,  and  the  English,  whose  stalwart  yeoman 
always  did  good  service,  won  the  day  *.  At  Montreuil, 
June  1274,  he  had  a  conference  with  Guy,  count  of  Flan- 
ders ;  who  publicly  apologized,  in  his  mother's  name,  for 
the  seizure  of  all  the  wool  of  English  growth  in  the 
Flemish  territories,  because  a  yearly  payment  for  military 
aid  had  been  dropped.  To  retaliate  for  this,  the  expor- 
tation of  wool  from  England  had  been  forbidden ;  so  that 
all  the  weavers  in  Flanders  were  out  of  work. 

In  August  1274,  Philip  consoled  himself  for  his  lost 
wife  by  marrying  Marff,  the  daughter  of  Henry  ///.,  duke 
of  Brabant,  He  had  lately  resumed  the  cross,  and  the 
Pope  had  also  given  him  the  tithe  which,  by  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Lyons,  was  to  be  levied  from  the  French 
clergy  for  six  years :  but  though  he  let  himself  be  kept . 
from  attacking  Rodolf  of  Habsburg,  the  newly-chosen 
emperor,  not  all  the  zeal  of  Gregory  X.  could  stir  him  up 

'  ChAlons-Bnr-Sa6ne. — This  tournament  may  have  been  in  May 
1273,  before  Edward  went  to  Paris. 

*  The  strong  coun^  threw  his  arms  ronnd  Edward  to  drag  him 
down ;  but  was  himself  unhorsed,  and  so  bruised  that,  when  re* 
mounted,  he  cried  for  mercy.  The  angry  king  drubbed  him  soundly^ 
and  would  only  let  him  yield  his  sword  to  a  footman. 
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to  go  on  with  the  war  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
wage.  His  thoughts  had  been  turned  aside  to  things 
which  were  nearer  home*  For  Henry  H.,  king  of  Na- 
varre^ had  died  of  fat,  July  1274,  his  daughter  Jane  being 
not  yet  three  years  old ;  and  while  AUbnso  of  Castille  put 
forth  claims  to  Navarre ',  Peier  Sancho  de  Moniai^f 
whom  the  nobles  had  elected  guardian  of  that  kingdom, 
wanted  to  marry  the  infant  heiress  to  James  of  Arragen's 
eldest  grandson.  The  queen  dowager,  Blanche  of  ArtaiSf 
a  Frenchwoman  and  the  niece  of  $t.  Lewis,  stole  away 
inrith  her  child,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Philip ;  who  was 
I'lgb^  g^  to  g^^  ^^6  heiress  for  one  of  his  own  sons  \  and 
forthwith  sent  the  seneschal  Eustace  de  Beaumarchais  with 
a  body  of  troop?  into  Navarre.  There  the  French  were 
well  received;  but  they  were  so  encroaching  and  over- 
bearing that  the  people  at  length  rose  against  them,  and 
the  seneschal  had  to  betake  himself  to  the  castle  of  Pam- 
peluna,  where  he  hdd  out  until  sucooura  could  reach 
him. 

Nor  were  the  other  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  less 
troubled.  A  host  of  Moors  had  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  May  1275,  and  Castille  and  afterwards  Arn^n 
were  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Broken  down  by 
sickness  and  sorrow,  James  the  Conqueror  breathed  his 
last  at  Valencia,  in  the  habit  of  a  Cistertian  monk,  July 
1276 ;  and  was  succeeded  in  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Cata> 

*  When  Alfonso  was  with  the  Pope  at  Beancair^  in  tlie  foUowiDg 
spring,  he  gave  up  these  claims  as  well  as  his*  pretensions  to  the 
Empire ;  the  P»pe  promising  to  intercede  for  his  captive  brother 
Henry  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to  grant  for  the  Moorish  war  the 
tithe  to  be  levied  from  the  Spanish  clergy. 

^  He  would  have  aflfianced  her  to  his  son  Lewis :  bat  Qregny  X. 
would  only  give  a  dispensation  for  Philip,  the  younger  bxocher, 

-^oing  that  the  independence  of  Spain  might  thus  be 
:ered.    The  death  of  Lewis  baffled  the  Pope^  polii^. 
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Ionia  by  his  son  Peter  III.,  whose  younger  brother  James 
had  also  for  his  share  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  the  county 
of  Rouasillon,  and  the  lordship  of  Montpellier.  And 
while  by  this  division  the  house  of  Arragon  was  weakened, 
the  death  of  the  infant  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  Aug.  1275, 
had  stirred  up  a  bitter  family  feud  in  Castillo ;  his  chil- 
dren Alfonso  and  Ferdinamdy  the  infants  of  La  Cerda, — 
the  nephews  moreover  of  the  Frencdi  king, — ^being  set 
aside  at  the  Cortes  of  S^;ovia,  and  his  valiant  brother 
Don  Saneho  deelared  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown* 
This  was  quite  agunst  the  wish  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  their 
grandfather,  and  the  indignation  of  Philip  was  deeply 
roused. 

To  uphold  Beauraarehais  in  Navarrei  and  the  cause  of 
the  infonts  of  La  Cerda  in  Castillo,  Philip  raised  two 
armies,  one  in  Languedoc,  the  other  in  Northern  France. 
The  former  of  these,  under  Robert  II.  of  Artois,  Blanche's 
brother,  made  its  way  through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  besieging  Pampeluna,  sacked  the  town  and  relieved 
the  castle ' ;  with  the  latter,  he  himself  marched  down  into 
Beam,,  thinking  to  pass  over  into  Spain,  and  was  stopped 
short  at  Sauveterre  for  want  of  food  and  supplies.  While 
he  was  in  this  plight,  a  letter  from  John  XXI.,  a  pope  of 
Spanish  birth,  warned  him  not  to  wage  war  against  the 
Christians  in  Castillo;  his  cousin  Edward  of  England 
wrote  to  offer  his  mediation' ;  and  .Robert  of  Artois  came 
and  joined  him,  bringing  word  that  Alfonso  had  agreed  to 

*  Daring  the  noise  and  revelry  of  a  grand  ball,  the  chief  men  of 
the  Castillian  party  had  escaped  in  the  night  to  the  camp  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  who  had  come  within  seven  leagues  of  the  place ;  and  the 
soldiers  bad  get  in  while  the  forsaken  citizens  were  trying  to  arrange 
a  capitulation.  It  was  with  much  trouble  that  Robert  of  Artois  put 
an  end  to  the  robbery,  rape,  sacrilege,  and  indiscriminate  bloodshed 
which  followed. 

'  Edward's  queen  was  the  half-sister  of  Alfonso  of  Castille. 
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a  truce.  So  he  ingtorioaaly  tamed  back,  though  he  bad 
solemnlj  fetc^ied  the  Oriflunme  from  St.  Denya,  and 
benda  the  dnke  of  Bmgaady  and  the  bumn  of  France,  his 
bther-in-Iaw  and  other  vaKals  of  the  Empire  had  followed 
him  to  the  field*.  In  the  winter,  Jan.  1277,  a  alight  ray 
<^  hopK  Reamed  (wth.  FiolamU  of  Arragon,  Alfonao'a 
qneen,  aaddenly  fled  with  the  in&iMa,  her  grai>dchtldrea,  to 
the  court  of  her  brother,  Peter  III.,  at  Huerta  ;  «  thing 
which  highly  irritated  Don  Sandio,  but  had  not  the  effect 
wfaidi  the  flight  of  Blandie  of  Artoia  had  wroi^t  in 
Navaire.  Philip  indeed  ■bsmeleMly  robbed  the  bankn* 
and  Italian  traders  in  Francse,  that  be  m^t  have  money  to 
renew  the  struggle*;  yet  the  influence  of  Rome,  even 
after  the  deadi  of  John  XXI.,  atill  kept  him  from  attacking 
a  ooontrj  which  waa  fighting  for  the  faith  againat  the 
Moors. 

The  pride  and  the  power  of  Peter  de  la  Brosae,  the 
chamberiain,  had  by  thia  time  drawn  opon  him  the  hatred 
not  only  of  the  noblet,  but  alao  of  Hary  of  Brahant.  He 
looked  upon  the  new  queen  with  the  jealousy  of  an  old 
aerrant  whou  master  has  diosen  ta  marry  ;  and  thus  in 
the  year  1276,  when  the  king's  eldert  son  Lewis  died,  he 
lent  his  counlenaDce  to  those  who  awakened  dark  suspicions 
that  the  prince  had  bem  poisoned  by  his  stepmother,  eren 
auboniing,  it  wtrald  seem,  some  pretHided  prophets  to 
strengthen  this  belief*.     Strange  to  say,  nothing  came  of 

•  At  thii  time,  the  cmmt  of  ArtOM  dm*  out  hints  thmt  the  kiog"* 
caoDSaU  wen  betnjed  to  the  eDany  —  thns  tatertXj  umiag  U 
Petnr  <le  b  Bnme,  the  bvoorite  miniMeT. 

*  He  bad  them  all  airetfed  IfaiougbcMt  hk  kingdom,  fai  ooe  day, 

1  gtiihj  of  BMUjr,  sod  thus  frighteood  tbem 
Mra  florin  (aboDt  tlOflOOl.). 
M  of  the  Chnrefa  of  I^on,  aod  a  Saiabitle 
to  DO  nile),  mnd  a  B^gnine.     Tlie  B^oine, 
got  frigfaioMd,  sod  aSnned  the  qoeai  lu 
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this :  neither  was  the  chamberlain  disgraced,  nor  did  the 
queen  lose  her  husband's  love.  But  after  a  while,  some 
letters  which  had  the  seal  of  the  obnoxious  minister  were 
brought  to  the  king  by  a  monk  in  whose  convent  they  had 
been  left  on  the  death  of  the  bearer ;  and  then  was  La 
Brosse  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  by 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant,  and  the  count  of 
Artois,  all  of  whom  were  his  bitter  foes.  Doomed  by  them 
to  death,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon, 
June  1278. — Yet  what  was  written  in  the  letters  was  never 
told  ;  nor  were  the  people,  and  perhaps  the  Pope  himself, 
without  strong  suspicions  that  there  had  been  foul  play,  and 
that  Philip  had  been  intimidated  by  his  lords. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Charles  the  Lame,  prince 
of  Salerno  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  who 
had  been  sent  by  his  father  into  Provence  *,  was  splendidly 
entertained  at  Paris.  As  the  laws  against  tournaments  had 
lately  been  set  aside ',  a  very  grand  one  indeed  was  held, 
in  which  arms  and  horses  were  supplied  to  all  who  chose 
to  enter  the  lists ;  and  in  this  rough  game,  the  handsome 
Robert  of  Clermont  had  such  hard  blows  dealt  him  upon 
his  head,  that  the  shock  weakened  liis  brain  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.     He  had  only  recently  been  knighted.     In  the 

'  Nicholas  III.  gave  shelter  in  his  court  to  La  Brosse's  hrother- 
in-law  "PeitT  de  Binais,  who  had  been  a  chief  agent  in  bringing  the 
charge  against  the  queen,  alleging  that  his  guilt  had  not  been  proved. 
The  outlawed  prelate,  was  even  allowed  to  return  to  his  see,  when 
Philip  the  Fair  had  succeeded  his  father  I 

'  Charles  of  Anjou  had  become  aJarmed  at  the  demand  of  Mar- 
garet, the  queen- dowager,  for  the  partition  of  Provence.  For  she 
had  lately  applied  to  her  sister's  son,  Edward  of  England,  and  to  the 
Emperor  Bodolf,  from  the  latter  of  whom  she  actually  got  investiture 
for  her  share  of  Provence  and  Forcalquier. 

*  At  the  request  of  the  nobles. — Pope  Nicholas  wrotea  very  angry 
letter  to  the  king,  and  imposed  a  penance  upon  those  who  had  been 
present  at  such  contests. 
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noath  of  May,  Phflip  went  to  Amiens  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Bdward  of  England:  who,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
had  now  inherited  die  comities  of  Pondiieu  and  Montreuil '. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Agenais  should  be  given  up  by 
France:  but  the  dispute  about  the  Qnercy  was  left  un- 
setded  until  the  year  1286,  when  Edward  sold  bis  claim  to 
it  for  a  small  sum. 

The  negotiations  with  die  Spanish  kings  were  far  less 
satisfiictory.  Peter  of  Arragon  would  not  yield  up  the 
Infimts  of  La  Cerda,  either  to  the  French  or  to  the  Cas* 
dllians,  though  he  sent  back  his  sister  Violante  to  her  hus- 
band :  he  chose  rather  to  have  a  hold  on  both  parties, 
seeking  withal  to  amuse  Philip,  lest  he  should  help  die 
king  of  Majorca,  with  whom  he  was  at  feud.  The  Cas- 
tillians  made  a  show  of  treatii^  with  France,  and  sent 
envoys  to  a  congress  at  Bordeaux'  which  the  Pope  had 
proposed :  but  this  was  only  to  gain  time ;  for  not  even 
the  terms  of  a  truce  could  be  agreed  upon.  Moreover, 
there  was  an  interview  between  Petei^  of  Arragon  and  Don 
Sancho,  Sept.  1279,  in  which  they  came  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  pledged  themselves  to  help  each  other,  if  either 
of  their  respective  countries  should  be  attacked  by  the 
French  king;  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  became  more 
moderate,  and  only  asked  that  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda 
should  be  set  free,  and  that  at  least  an  apanage  should 
be  given  them.  He  also  wished  Peter  and  Alfonso  to 
meet  him  in  Gascony ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  Edward, 
his  cousin,  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  with  Casdlle  was 
brought  about,  June  1280;  after  which  it  was  settled  that 

1  See  pp.  240—243,  notes  4  and  5.— His  elsim  to  Anmsle  was  set 
aside  by  the  French  parliament,  at  Whiteimtide  1381. 

*  In  the  year  1279.— They  were  to  have  met,  the  year  beibre,  at 
Thoulouse :  but  the  Castillians  would  not  oome  into  a  city  iHiich 
immediately  belonged  to  the  French  king. 
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at  Michaelmas  he  himself  was  to  be  at  Mont  de  Mannui, 
and  Alfonso  X.  at  Bayonne.  But  Don  Sancbo,  who 
dreaded  lest  his  own  interests  should  suffer,  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation ' :  his  father  and 
Philip  never  met ;  and  though  the  latter  had  a  conference 
at  Thoulouse  with  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Majorca,  it 
was  altogether  fruitless. 

While  Philip  was  at  Thoulouse,  he  confirmed  the  par- 
liament there,  which  he  had  already  begun  to  organise,  the 
preceding  January,  for  the  six  districts  (ainSckaustSes)  of 
Languedoc ;  the  people  of  that  distant  province  having 
complained  to  him  of  the  hardship  of  being  made  to  pl^ad 
their  causes  at  Paris.  And  his  visit  to  Gascony  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  the  crown  in  a  duchy  where  it  was 
oflen  wanted  as  a  check  upon  the  misrule  of  the  English  \ 

The  next  year,  the  feud  between  the  queen-dowager  and 
Charles  of  Anjou  threatened  to  end  in  open  war.  At  a 
gathering  of  Margaret's  friends,  at:M&con,  Oct.  1281,  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons  and  Philvp  /.,  count  of  Savoy  ^  with 
Edmund^ ^  earl  o^  Lancaster ^  the  count  of  Alen9on,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  Oiho  IV, ^  count  of  Burgundy^  and  others  of 
less  mark,  undertook  to  uphold  her  claims,  and  to  hinder 
the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom    of  Aries   by  the 


'  Edward  I.  was  disgusted,  and  his  mediation  got  rid  of^  by  calling 
in  the  prince  of  Salerno  as  an  umpire. 

*  An  ordinance  which  he  had  promulgated  in  July,  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  abolishing  the  custom  of  Gascony  by  which  murderers 
might  clear  themselves  on  oath,  was  at  once  received. 

*  Count  Philip  of  Savoy,  abo  titular  count  of  Burgundy  in  right 
of  his  late  wife  Alice  (see  p.  48,  note  2),  was  Margaret's  unole  ;  and 
the  count  of  Burgundy,  whom  slie  styled  her  nephew,  was  his  step^ 
son. — Sismoudi  has  strangely  mis*stated  these  points. 

'  Edmund  was  also  titular  count  of  Champagne,  being  now  the 
hnsband  of  the    widowed    Blanche  of  Artois,  dowager- queen  of 
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Emperor  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Salerno  ^ :  it  was 
moreover  her  intention  to  call  them  to  arms  at  Lyons,  in 
the  first  week  of  May;  and  Edward  of  England,  her 
nephew,  whose  mother's  rights  in  Provence  were  also 
at  stake,  had  pledged  himself  to  give  aid.  Her  eldest 
son,  the  French  king,  hung  back.  He  was  not  sorrjr 
to  see  the  storm  which  he  dreaded  turned  aside  by  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  Edward :  who  wrote  to  Charles 
and  to  his  son,  and  got  the  Pope  to  interpose  his  mediation. 
After  much  delay,  an  award  was  pronounced,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1284,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
portions  so  long  withheld  from  the  dowager  queens  of 
France  and  England  were  now  paid  them. 

On  the  side  of  Spain,  the  horizon  was  darkening.  Peter 
of  Arragon  having  imprisoned  the  count  of  Foix  for  plotting 
against  him,  July  1280,  Philip  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
countess,  in  which,  in  his  turn,  he  undertook  the  care  of 
her  husband's  castles;  the  garrisons  in  Navarre  were 
troublesome  to  the  Arragonese ;  and  money  from  France 
was  sent  yearly  to  the  Castillian  lords  who  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  behalf  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda.  At  a  meeting 
therefore  in  the  castle  of  Campilla,  near  Agreda,  March 
1281,  it  was  secretly  agreed  between  Peter  and  Don 
Sancho,  that  after  Christmas,  when  the  truce  was  endetL 
they  should  join  in  driving  out  the  French  from  Navarre'* 
This  plan  came  to  nothing,  Don  Sancho  being  soon  in* 
volved  in  open  war  with  his  father,  king  Alfcmso:  so 

Navarre  and  dowager-oounteas  of  Champagne.  He  was  Maigmt'i 
nephew,  being  the  younger  son  of  Henry  III.  and  her  sister  Eleanor. 

'  This  was  a  project  of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  whose  fealty  for  ?>«• 
rence  had  also  been  received  by  the  Emperor,  March  1280. 

*  Peter  of  Arragon  was  to  have  all  the  eonqnests,  in  retom  fcr 
which  he  was  to  keep  the  infants  shot  up  in  the  ataooffi^^  ^ 
Xadva. 
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Peter  of  Arragon,  who  had  an  eye  upon  Sicily,  gathered 
together  a  large  fleet  with  which  he  sailed  to  Africa*, 
June  1282  ;  and  was  thus  ready  to  receive  the  crown 
which  was  offered  him  hy  the  insurgents  who  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

The  tidings  of  this  sudden  revolution  woke  up  the  rage 
of  Martin  IV.,  a  pope  so  French  in  feeling  that  he  had 
granted  indulgences  to  all  who  at  any  time  said  a  prayer 
for  Philip.  He  fulminated  a  bull,  Jan.  1283,  in  which  he 
freely  bestowed  the  privileges  of  crusaders  upon  those  who 
should  fight  for  the  Church  and  for  Charles  of  Sicily  against 
the  rebels  ;  and  in  another  one,  issued  in  March,  he 
doomed  Peter  of  Arragon  to  be  deprived  even  of  his 
hereditary  kingdom. 

The  prince  of  Salerno,  and  afler  him  the  count  of 
Alen^on,  had  already  hastened  down  into  Italy  with  large 
bodies  of  knights,  the  immediate  vassals  of.  Provence  or  of 
the  crown:  these  were  now  followed  by  the  counts  of 
Artois,  Burgundy,  and  Dammartin,  by  Robert  F.,  count  of 
Auvergne  and  Boulogne^  by  Matthew  IV,  ^  lord  of  Mont- 
m&rency,  and  a  host  of  crusaders.  In  this  expedition  the 
count  of  Alen9on  lost  his  life,  April  1283';  and  thus,  as 
his  children  were  dead,  another  apanage  reverted  to  the 
king. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Peter  of  Arragon  had  sent  a  challenge 
to  Charles  of  Anjou ;  and  a  treaty  had  even  been  signed  in 
which  the  two  champi9ns  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  fight  one  another,  in  June,  at  Bordeaux,  in  a  closed  field 
which  their  common  kinsman  Edward  of  England  was  to 

*  Philip,  suspectiDg  his  design,  said  that  he  would  give  him  troops, 
if  he  were  going  to  attack  infidels.  Peter  declined  the  offer,  but  got 
a  loan  of  40,000  livres  ! 

^  While  he  was  encamped  on  the  furthest  point  of  Calabria,  where  ' 
several  towns  had  revolted,  some  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  Messina 
crossed  the  straits  in  the  night,  and  slew  him  in  his  tent. 

2fid  Ser, — vol.  ii.  p 
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keep.  Each  of  them  was  to  be  attended  by  a  hundred 
knights,  and  Sicily  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror. 
But  Edward  refused  to  be  present;  the  Pope  loudly  de- 
nounced the  whole  scheme,  threatening  the  combatants 
with  excommunication,  and  releasing  his  French  friends 
from  their  oaths;  and  when  Charles  of  Anjou  came  to 
Bordeaux,  Philip  was  also  there,  with  three  thousand  men- 
at-arms  from  Languedoc  outside  the  gates.  Peter  had 
still  the  boldness  to  enter  the  town  on  the  appointed  day  : 
but  he  was  alone  and  in  disguise ;  and  after  protesting 
before  the  seneschal  of  Aquitaine,  that  he  was  come  and 
had  found  no  security  for  fair  play,  he  rode  away  as  fast  as 
bis  steed  could  carry  him.  His  foes  waited  yet  a  few  days, 
and  then  withdrew  in  triumph; 

The  Arragonese  border  was  now  ravaged  by  Beau- 
marchais;  who  sallied  forth  from  Navarre,  and  took 
Lerda,  Ul,  and  Fillera.  James,  king  of  Majorca,  more- 
over, became  the  ally  of  France,  and  did  homage  at 
Palairac  for  the  lordship  of  Montpellier,  Aug.  12&3. 
Yet  the  people,  and  even  the  clergy  of  Arragon  stood  firm 
by  Peter:  the  Papal  interdict  was  a  dead  letter  when 
wielded  against  an  able  prince,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
ratify  the  liberties  of  his  subjects '.  In  proud  mockery  of 
his  being  forbidden  to  bear  the  title  of  king,  he  styled 
himself  *'  an  Arragonese  knight,  the  father  of  two  kings \ 
^nd  the  Master  of  the  Sea !  " 

The  enraged  pope  having  offered  Philip  the  crown  of 
Arragon  for  one  of  his  children,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
Koman  Church,  and  never  to  be  annexisd  to  France  or  any 
other  kingdom ;  there  was  a  great  council  of  the  prelates 

'  Philip,  with  equal  wisdom,  now  thought  fit  to  strengthen  the 
attachment  of  Languedoc  by  confirming  the  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  chief  towns. 

'  Sicily  was  to  be  the  kingdom  of  his  younger  son. 
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and  barons  called  together  at  Paris,  and  prince  Charles^ 
the  second  son  then  living,  was,  with  their  consent,  de- 
clared king  of  Arragon  and  Valentia,  and  count  of  Barce- 
lona, Feb.  1284*.  The  elder  brother,  Philip  the  Fair, 
also  took  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre,  the  following 
August:  for  after  being  knighted,  he  had  married  his 
betrothed  bride,  queen  Jane,  the  rich  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Champagne.  An  apanage  in  France  was  afterwards  given 
to  Charles  :  who  was  created  count  of  Valois  by  his  father, 
Feb.  1285,  but  with  a  limitation  to  his  heirs  male;  and  in 
the  next  reign,  was  likewise  invested  with  the  counties  of 
Alen^on  and  Perche  ^.  From  him  sprang  the  French  kings 
of  the  line  of  Valois,  and  the  dukes  of  Alen9on. 

Before  the  French  were  ready  to  invade  Arragon,  Al- 
fonso the  Wise  died  at  Seville,  April  1284,  and  Charles  of 
Anjou  in  Italy,  Jan.  1285.  As  Alfonso  had  forgiven  his 
son  in  his  last  illness,  and  had  cancelled  a  will  in  which  he 
had  bequeathed  the  crown  to  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda,  with 
remainder  to  the  king  of  France ;  the  strife  in  Castille 
calmed  down,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  Sancho  IV. 
would  be  able  to  help  his  ally.  Robert  of  Artois  was 
therefore  sent  to  the  court  of  Castille  on  a  mission  of  con* 
ciliati<Hi :  he  was  only  to  ask  for  an  apanage  for  the 
Infanta,  In  the  meanwhile,  Peter  of  Arragon,  in  spite  of 
the  troubles  which  beset  him  at  home',  had  been  gaining 
great  successes  in  the  Sicilian  war.  Ere  the  grave  had 
closed  upon  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  victories  of  the  great 
admiral  Roger  de  Loria  had  shattered  his  strength,  and 


*  The  tithe  of  the  goods  of  the  French  dergy  was  granted  by  the 
Pope,  to  uphold  his  pretensions. 

'  In  the  year  1293. — See  p.  237f  note  6.    ' 

^  He  had  been  compelled  by  an  armed  union  of  his  subjects,  in  the 
year  1283,  to  grant  the  *•  Greneral  Privilege,"  which  ratified  their 
liberties. 

p  2 
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the  prince  of  Salerno — the  heir  of  what  was  left  of  his 
Jcingdom — was  a  captive! 

In  the  spring-  of  the  year  1285,  Philip,  with  the  Ori- 
flamme  and  his  two  sons,  the  titular  kings  of  Navarre  and 
Arragon,  joined  the  large  army  of  soldiers  and  crusaders 
which  had  gathered  together  at  Thoulouse '.  Peter  saw 
with  dismay  that  the  Catalans  hung  hack  when  they  were 
called  to  the  defence  of  their  border;  that  the  king  of 
Castille  and  his  fine  promises  were  not  to  be  relied  on : 
and  when  he  hied  to  Perpignan,  hoping  to  win  over  his 
brother  James,  and  thus  shut  up  the  passes  of  Rousillon 
against  the  French,  his  brother  forsook  home,  wife,  and 
children,  and  fled  away  to  the  enemy*.  JUie  baffled 
sovereign  then  withdrew,  after  releasing  the  men  of  Per- 
pignan from  their  oaths  of  fealty ;  and  early  in  May,  the 
traitor  king  of  Majorca  returned  with  Philip,  and  yielded 
up  to  him  all  the  strongholds  of  Rousillon.  £lna — the 
key  of  Catalonia,  and  therefore  called  Janua,  or  the  Gate 
— was  stormed  by  the  confederates,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword' :  but  Peter,  who  had  posted 
himself  on  the  ridge  of  Panissars  with  a  body  of  rough, 
half-clad,,  but  bold  and  nimble  mountaineers  \  kept  ha- 
rassing his  foes ;  who  durst  not  go  further,  until,  towards 
the  end  of  June,  they  were  guided  round,  through  another 
defile,  into  the  plain  below,  where  they  could  have  support 
from  their  fleet,  which  had  already  taken  the  port  of 
Rosas.  They  forthwith  reduced  Peralada  and  Figuieras, 
and  laid  siege  to  Gerona. 

'  Said  to  be  100,000  men,  one-fifth  of  whom  were  horsemen. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  had  been  promised  him  by  Philip. 

*  This  butchery  was  sanctioned  by  John  CholUty  cardinal  of  £k. 
CeoUiay  the  papal  legate.  Even  in  tlie  great  church,  the  people  were 
massacred. 

^  These  guerillas,  according  as  they  fought  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
baek,  were  called  Almogavares  and  Adalides. 
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By  this  time,  the  spirit  of  the  Arragonese  had  been 
fairly  roused.  The  Union  at  Saragossa,  no  longer  mis-' 
trusting  the  king,  called  u[>on  the  whole  nation  to  rise  in 
arms ;  and  at  sea,  the  Catalan  galleys  captured  twenty-five 
of  the  French  ships,  and  Roger  de  Loria  overcame  the 
admiral  William  de  Lodeve  and  took  him  prisoner'.  Ge- 
Tona  itself  was  nobly  defended  by  Raymond Folch^  viscount 
of  Cardonna ;  Peter,  and  also  his  son  Alfonso,  assailing 
the  besiegers  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  A  drawn 
battle  was  fought  at  Ostalrich  in  August,  when  Peter  fell 
upon  a  detachment  under  Rodolf  de  Nesle,  the  constable, 
and  John  de  Harcourt,  the  marshal,  which  was  covering  a 
convoy  from  Rosas';  and  early  in  September,  Gerona 
capitulated,  and  Eustace  de  Beaumarchais  and  a  strong 
garrison  were  put  into  it.  Philip  had  vowed  to  reduce  the 
place,  although,  as  the  heat  of  the  plains  was*  dreadful  and 
supplies  could  no  longer  be  brought  by  sea,  his  soldiers 
were  either  dying  of  fever  or  starving;  he  was  therefore  so 
weakened,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  retreat. 

When  the  fleet  was  ordered  home,  ere  half  of  it  had  left 
the  port  of  Rosas,  the  Spaniards  rose  upon  the  men  who 
were  embarking,  pillaged  the  storehouses,  and  set  fire  to 
the  ships  in  the  harbour^ ;  and  the  division  which  had  got 
out  to  sea  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the  indefatigable 
Roger  de  Loria,  and  Enguerrand  de  Bailleul,  its  admiral, 
taken  prisoner.  Nor  was  the  dwindled  land  army  in  less 
danger.  The  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been  beset ;  so 
that  Aymery  IV,,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  had  to  bring  up 

'  Aug.  1285. — Two  hundred  and  sixty  captives  were  sent  back  to 
the  French  king  with  their  eyes  put  out ! 

*  The  French  story  that  Peter  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle, 
is  untrue ;  neither  was  Robert  de  B^thune  slain,  as  the  Spaniards 
asserted. 

*  In  revenge  for  this,  Rosas  was  burnt  by  John  de  Harcourt,  who 
came  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief. 
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troops  from  Languedoc,  to  dislodge  the  Arragonese  and  to 
keep  the  road  open,  or  every  Frenchman  would  have  been 
cut  off. 

Philip  had  been  struck  down  by  the  sickness  which  had 
been  so  deadly  to  his  soldiers.  Borne  on  a  litter  through 
the  drenching  rain,  he  crossed  the  border  with  James  of 
Arragon,  and  reached  Perpignan:  but  there  he  stopped, 
unable  to  go  any  further.  In  a  few  days,  he  breathed  his 
last,  aged  not  more  than  forty  years,  Oct.  1285 ;  and 
hardly  was  he  dead,  than  Geroua  was  given  up,  and  all  his 
conquests  were  lost.  A  month  afterwards,  Peter  of 
Arragon,  his  triumphant  foe,  caught  cold  and  died. 

In  this  reign,  the  fees  of  advocates  were  fixed,  Oct.  1274, 
and  the  oath  was  exacted  not  to  defend  a  cause  when  it 
was  believed  to  be  unjust.  By  another  ordinance,  Nov. 
1275,  a  fief  sold  to  a  roturier  was  not  to  be  seized,  either 
by  a  superior  lord  or  by  the  king  himself,  because  the  new 
owner  could  not  perform  military  ]^ervice';  provided 
always  that  the  buyer  satisfied  the  three  lords  immediately 
above  the  seller. 

A.  D.  1285.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair  (le  Bel). 

1286.  Treaty  with  Edward  I.  of  England. 

1287.  Conference  of  Oleron.     The  clergy  excluded  from  civil 

courts. 

1288.  Treaty  with  Castille.    Conference  of  Campo  Franco. 

1290.  The  Jews  persecuted.     Conference  of  Bayonne. 

1291.  Treaty  of  Tarascon.     The  Italians  seized. 
1294.  Aquitaine  confiscated.     War  with  England. 

1296.  The  English  enter  Bayonne. — Treaty  of    Yincennes. 
Congi*ess  of  Anagnia.  The  count  of  Flanders  arrested. 
1296.  Exactions  of  Philip.    Bull  "  Clericis  Laicos." 

*  As  such  fiefs  were  said  to  be  "  amoriis,'*  or  held  in  mortmain, 
this  was  called  the  "Ordinance  on  amortissements."  By  another 
edict,  at  Christraastide,  the  king's  ofBcei*s  were  also  forbidden  to 
trouble  the  Church  about  lands  in  mortmain,  which  had  been  granted 
to  it  by  feudal  lords  without  asking  leave  of  the  crown. 
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A.D.  1297.  The   count  of  Bar  inTados  Champagne.-^ War  with 
Flanders;  Battle  of  Fumes. 

1298.  The  Pope  arbitrates  between  France  and  England. 

1299.  Treaty  of  Montreuil.     Conference  of  Yaucouleurs. 

1300.  The   count  of    Flanders    imprisoned ;   the   Flemings 

subdued. 

1301.  The  bishop  of  Pamiers  arrested  ;  Bull  **  Auaeulta  Fill.'' 

1302.  The  Pope's  bull  burnt ;  the  States  Geiieral.->The  Fle- 

mings revolt;   Battle  of  Courtray. — Bull  **Unain 
Sauctam."     Revolt  at  Bordeaux. 

1303.  Aquitaiue   restored. — Council    of    Paris.      The  Pope 

Seized  at  Anagnia. — AngouUme  acquired. 

1304.  Battles  of  Ziriksee  and  Mons  en  puelle.     Peace  with 

Flanders. 

1305.  Queen  Jane  dies  ;  Lewis  the  Hutin  inherits  Navarre. 

1306.  The  Jews  banished.     Outbreak  at  Paris. 

1307.  The  right  of  coinage  suspended.  The  Templars  arrested. 

1308.  The  States  Genei*al  assembled  at  Tours. 

1310.  The  city  of  Lyons  seised. 

1311.  The  Jews  and  Italians  banished. 

1312.  The  Temple  order  abolished  at  the  council  of  Yienne. 

1313.  Philip  invades  Flanders. 

1314.  Misconduct  of  the  princesses. — Execution  of  the  Grand 

Master.    Death  of  Philip. 

• 

Philip  IV.,  the  Fair  (le  Bel),  had  already,  by  his 
iDaniage,  virtually  annexed  the  great  fief  of  Champagne 
to  the  crown.  And  notwithstanding  his  youth, — he  was 
liot  more  than  seventeen  *, — he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
chief  vassals,  the  rulers  of  Guienne,  Flanders,  Burgundy, 
'dnd  Britany ;  or  from  his  nobles,  who  had  now  lost  much 
Of  their  old  importance^;  or  from  the  people,  whose 
strength  was  yet  undeveloped*.     Ambitious,  and  yet  un- 

'  The  kings  of  France  were  held  to  be  of  age  at  fourteen. 
'  The  nobles  were  overruled  by  the  Royal  Courts  ;  and  as  (owing 
^  the  increase  of  luxury)  they  wanted  money  more  than  men,  they 
^<»uld  raek  their  tenants,  and  thus  lost  their  attachment. 

Theeommons  were  chiefly  mechanics  and  tradesmen  (the  wealthiest 
0^  whom  were  the  butchers) :  for  in  an  age  when  every  burgess  was 
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warlike ;  overbearing,  unprincipled,  and  caring  only  to 
have  his  will;  he  would  compass  his  ends  by  craft,  grasping 
at  more  than  he  was  always  able  to  keep.  To  such  a 
prince,  the  lawyers  were  roost  useful  tools,  ready  at  all 
limes  to  do  his  work:  for  they  were  glad  to  exalt  the 
crown  above  the  barons,  whom  they  hated  as  oppressors, 
and  the^  clergy,  of  whom  they  were  jealous  as  rivals. 
These  last,  by  a  royal  ordinance,  Nov.  1287,  were  for- 
bidden to  sit  as  judges,  or  to  practise  as  pleaders  and 
attornies,  in  any  temporal  court,  even  when  the  jurisdic- 
tion belonged  to  a  spiritual  lord  *• 

Leaving  James  of  Majorca  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Arragon,  Philip  had  returned  home  afber  his  father's  death. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  Jan.  1286  ;  and  the  following 
Whitsuntide,  his  kinsman  Edward  of  England  came  up  to 
Paris  from  Guienne  \  and  did  homage.  A  treaty  which 
settled  some  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  kings,  was 
signed  in  the  month  of  August' ;  after  which  Edward  weot 


obliged  to  live  half  the  year  within  the  walls  of  his  town,  only 
Jews  and  Italians  could  freely  traffic.  By  an  ordinance  at  Whitsuntide 
12879  ^^y  o°®  ^ho  came  to  dwell  in  a  town,  and  bought  a  house  worth 
sixty  Paris  sols,  might  call  upon  the  provost  to  grant  him  letters  of 
denizenship.  Notice  was  to  be  given  to  bis  former  lord,  who  might 
prosecute  him  in  the  borough  courts  for  recent  offences,  and  reclaim 
him  if  he  were  a  serf. 

*  Another  ordinance,  at  Whitsuntide  1288,  forbade  the  arresting 
of  Jews  by  the  friars  without  the  concurrence  of  the  royal  bailiff  or 
seneschal. 

^  He  had  gone  thither  to  watch  the  large  army  which  the  late 
king  had  drawn  together,  when  about  to  invade  Catalonia ;  and  be 
had  hanged  several  Gascon  lords  before  their  castle  gates  for  paying 
court  to  the  French. 

'  Edward  was  not  to  incur  forfeiture  or  penalty,  when  his  vasstla 
appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  yearly  payment  of 
10,000  pounds,  on  account  of  Normandy,  was  to  be  continued ;  and  a 
sum  of  money  was  to  be  also  given  as  a  compensation  for  the  Qnerey. 
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back   to  Guienne,   to  mediate  between  the  French  and 
Arragonese  princes. 

Peter  III.  had  been  succeeded  in  Arragon  by  his  eldest 
son   Alfonso  IILy  who  had  just  conquered  Majorca  and 
Ivi9a^ ;  and  in  Sicily,  by  James,  the  second  of  his  scms. 
The  two  brothers  stood  by  each  other.     A  Catalan  and 
Sicilian  fleet,  under  Roger  de  Loria,  ravaged  the  coast  of 
Laqguedoc  ;  and  the  inroads,  that  summer,  of  James  of 
Majorca  into  Catalonia,  and  of  the  Navarrese  into  Arragon, 
were  quickly  repelled.     Yet  it  was  felt  that  the  fortune  of 
the  war  was  likely  to  change  ;  the  might  of  France  and  the 
ban  of  the  Church  were  sources  of  constant  dread ;'  the 
people  of  Arragon  were  turbulent,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  king  of  Castille  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.     Envoys 
were  therefore  readily  sent  from  Arragon  and  Sicily,  to 
meet  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Naples,  and  Castille,  in  a 
conference  which  was  held  at  Christmastide,  in  Bordeaux, 
by  Edward  :  who  proposed  that  Charles  the  Lame  should 
acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  of  part  of  Calabria ;  and 
that  Charles  of  Valois  should  give  up  his  bootless  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Arragon.     But  when  the  Pope  heard  of  it, 
he  wrote  to  Charles  the  Lame,  annulling  all  that  liad  been 
done ;  and  so  the  war  broke  out  again. 

The  death  of  Honorius  IV.,  and  the  tidings  of  a  reverse 
which  had  befallen  the  French  in  Italy  ^,  encouraged  Ed- 
ward to  go  on  with  the  treaty.  At  a  conference,  at  Oleron 
in  Beam,  with  Alfonso  and  with  the  commissioners  of 
Charles  the  Lame  and  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  July 
1287,  it  was  settled  that  Charles  should  be  released  from 
captivity,  that  he  might  negotiate  as  a  king  actually  reign- 

*  A  twelvemonth  afterwards,  Nov.  1286,  Alfonso  took  Minorca 
from  the  Moslems. 

*  The  sea-fight  off  CasteUamare,  won  by  IU>ger  de  Loria,  June 

1287. 
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ing ;  and  that  he  should  pledge  and  bind  himself^  to  bring 
about,  within  three  years,  a  honourable  peace  between  all 
parties,  the  count  of  Valois  and  the  Holy  See  included. 
Until-  then,  there  was  to  be  a  truce ;  and  should  he  fail  at 
last  to  satisfy  king  Alfonso  or  his  heirs,  he  was  either  to 
give  up  Provence,  or  else  to  return  to  his  former  prison. 

But  the  Roman  cardinals  had  little  wish  for  peace  ;  and 
still  less  had  Philip.  In  May  1288,  his  ally,  the  king  of 
Majorca,  burst  again  into  Catalonia';  and  two  months 
afterwards,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  at  Lyons,  with  Castille, 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  In&nts  of  la  Cerda  were  re- 
nounced ^,  and  Sancho  IV.  undertook  to  invade  Arragon. 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Alfonso,  he  at  once 
set  the  infants  free,  and  even  made  a  league  with  them, 
proclaiming  the  elder  of  them,  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda^  king 
of  Castille  and  Leon,  Sept.  1288  ;  which  was  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  rising  of  malcontent  lords  against  Sancho. 

When  Charles  of  Salerno — so  he  continued  to  be  styled 
while  yet  uncrowned; — had  ratified  the  treaty  of  CMeron,  in 
a  conference  with  the  kings  of  England  and  Arragon  at 
Campo  Franco,  Oct.  1288,  and  had  recovered bb freedom; 
he  visited  the  courts  of  Philip  and  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
on  his  way  home.  Philip  told  him  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty  * ;  the  Pope  absolved  him 
from  his  oaths.     Notwithstanding  which,  afker  a  gleam  of 

* 

'  He  was  to  give  bis  three  eldesfe  00ns,  and  sixty  gentlemen  of  Pro- 
vence as  hostages,  and  to  pay  50,000  marks  as  a  pledge.  Edward 
helped  him  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

•  He  wajB  well-nigh  overpowered,  that  time.  The  grant  of  the 
Privilege  of  Union,  the  year  hefore,  had  rekindled  the  loyalty  of 
the  AiTagonese. 

f  Should  they  recover  their  freedom,  the  eldest  waa  to  have 
Murcia  as  a  vassal  kingdom. 

B  He  even  caused  the  viscount  of  Narbcnme  to  seize  the  amhis- 
sadors  whom  Edward  and  Alfonso  were  sending  to  the  Pope. 
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access  in  the  renewed  war,  he  thought  fit  to  make  a  truce 
for  two  years  with  Sicily,  Aug.  1289 ;  much  to  the  indig- 
aatioa  of  Robert  of  Artois  and  his  French  knights,  who 
forthwith  left  his  service.  He  also  went  over  to  Lan-* 
guedoCy  the  next  October,  while  James  of  Majorca  was 
threatening  Catalonia,  and  Sancho  IV.  assailing  Arragon ; 
and  one  daiy  he  came  within  Alfonso's  border,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  would  have  surrendered  himself,  as  he  had 
promised,  had  there  been  any  one  to  receive  him,  and  to 
give  back  the  hostages !  Yet  even  James  of  Majorca  was 
becoming  weary  of  a  struggle  which  had  already  cost 
him  so  much ;  nor  could  Philip  keep  it  up  with  any  vigour, 
standing  aloof  as  he  did,  and  leaving  all  the  work  to  Be 
done  by  his  southern  lords  and  by  his  allies, — even  though 
he  met  Sancho,  in  the  spring,  at  Bayonne,  and  got  him  to 
attack  Arragon  once  more ;  and  Cliarles  the  Lame  him<«> 
self  was  longing  to  have  his  sons  restored  to  him. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  an  armistice  (Oct.  1290*'), 
which  was  followed  up  by  a  congress  at  Tarascon,  wherein 
Charles  and  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  Arragon, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Pope's  legates,  settled  the  terms 
of  a  new  treaty,  Feb.  1291.  There  was  to  be  peace 
between  France,  Naples,  and  Arragon ;  the  hostages  were 
to  be  released,  and  the  count  of  Valois  was  to  abandon  his 
claims;  and  Alfonso,  who  was  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  have  his  title  acknowledged,  was 
to  pledge  himself  to  send  no  help  whatever  to  his  brother 
James  or  to  the  Sicilians  ^ 

Charles  had  already  gained  over  the  count  of  Valois  by 
bestowing  upon  him  Anjou  and  Maine  (his  father's  fiefs), 

'  Agreed  to  at  a  (ionfereHee^  on  the  Catalonian  border,  between 
Charles  and  Alfonso. 

*  No  stipnlation  was  made  in  favour  of  James  of  Majorca  ;  but 
Charles  got  a  treaty  signed  at  La  Jonquiere,  in  April,  by  which  the 
Pope  was  to  arbitrate  between  the  uncle  and  nephew. 
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together  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret*:  but 
Philip  had  not  yet  given  his  formal  consent  in  June,  when 
Alfonso  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  and  James  of 
Sicily  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Arragon.  The  tricky 
king  now  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  hoping  to  squeeze 
money  out  of  the  clergy  on  the  plea  of  a  crusade :  he  had 
no  thoughts,  however,  of  a  war  in  earnest,  and  was  there- 
fore glad  enough,  when  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  a 
quarrel  with  England,  to  make  peace  with  Arragon  at 
Anagnia  by  means  of  the  friendly  mediation  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  June  1295.  What  had  been  stipulated 
at  Tarascon  was  then  performed ;  James  also  secredy 
promising  to  yield  up  Sicily,  and  to  allow  the  king  of 
France  to  employ  forty  Arragonese  galleys  against  En- 
gland'. These  shameful  articles  were  never  carried  ioto 
effect.  James  wanted  all  his  resources  for  the  civil  war 
which  again  broke  out  in  Castille  when  Sancho  died ;  and 
in  Sicily,  the  people  called  to  the  throne  his  younger 
brother  Frederic^  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  island  as 
viceroy. 

While  the  foolish  war,  thus  settled,  was  wearing  itself 
out,  Philip  had  been  strengthening  himself  at  home.  His 
journey  to  Bayonne  kept  up  the  influence  of  the  crown  in 
Guienne :  it  also  intimidated  the  count  of  Foix ;  who, 
being  at  feud  with  Bernard  VI.,  count  of  Armagnac,  about 
the  succession  to  Beam,  had  set  the  royal  seneschals  at 
defiance,  and  was  about  to  league  himself  with  Edward  of 
England  and  with  Alfonso  of  Arragon.  The  count  gave 
his  son  and  two  of  his  castles  as  hostages ;   he  appeared  at 

'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip  gare  up  to  Charles  his  lord- 
ship in  the  town  of  Arignon.    See  p.  300,  note  9. 

*  The  Pope  granted  James  the  sovereignty  of  Sardinia  and  Corset, 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  Sicily.  James  also  married  Charles'* 
daughter  Blanche;  and  his  sister  ViolatUe  was  marrifid  to  Charles's 
'H>n  Robert. 
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the  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  and  sued  for  pardon,  Oct. 
1290 \  In  like  manner,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
Charles  of  Valois  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Valenciennes, 
which  had  claimed  against  its  lord  the  protection  of  France, 
John  d*  Avesnes, the  countof  Hainaultf  let  himself  be  brought 
to  Paris  as  a  prisoner,  and  submitted  to  the  king's  decision. 
And  in  the  year  1293,  the  immediate  lordship  over  James 
of  Minorca's  fief  Montpellier,  together  with  the  possession 
of  part  of  the  town  itself^,  was  bought  of  the  bishop  of 
Maguelonne.  All  this  only  whetted  Philip's  appetite  for 
acquisition ;  as  he  grew  older,  he  encroached  more  widely, 
and  with  remorseless  craft  and  treachery.  By  a  harsh 
sentence  of  forfeiture,  followed  up  by  a  heavy  fine,  he 
managed  to  seize  upon  the  counties  of  Angouleme  and  La 
Marche,  after  the  death  of  Hugh  XIII.  (Nov.  1303) ;  the 
real  offence  of  Gui/  of  Ltbsignan,  the  deprived  heir,  who 
had  imprudently  burnt  his  brother's  unjust  will,  being  the 
help  which  he  had  given  the  English '.  Another  important 
conquest  was  the  great  and  rich  city  of  Lyons ',  which  had 

^  In  the  year  1293,  he  was  ordered  to  fight  a  duel  with  his  rival 
at  Gisors,  as  he  had  been  accused  of  forging  his  father-in-law's  will. 
The  king  parted  the  combatants,  and  the  dispute  remained  unsettled ; 
the  count  having  the  actual  possession  of  B^am,  which  was  not  a 
fief  of  the  crown,  but  of  Aquitaine. 

^  This  was  the  Part  Antique,  or  Montpellieret.  The  bishop,  its 
owner,  had  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  townspeople,  and  with  the 
seneschal  of  Beaucaire,  whom  they  had  called  upon  for  protection. 

*  See  p.  205,  note  6.  The  fine  of  1 2,000  livres  put  him  at  the 
king's  mercy,  and  made  him  renounce  his  claims. 

'  It  had  been  the  dowry  of  Jfatt/ia,  daughter  of  Lewis  d'Outremer, 
when  she  married  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  about  the  y^ar  955, 
The  part  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone  still  belonged 
to  France. — Disputes  having  twice  arisen  between  the  Cathedral 
chapter  and  the  citizens  when  the  see  was  vacant,  St.  Lewis  and  hia 
successor  Philip  the  Hardy  were  called  in  as  mediators.  The  latter 
obliged  the  new  archbishop  to  swear  fealty  to  him ;  and  thia  oath 
had  continued  to  be  taken  until  it  was  refused  by  Thoma»  of  Satoy^ 
a  son  of  Tkomctt  ///.,  count  of  Maurienne, 
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belonged  to  the  klngdoni  of  Aries,  and  by  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  had  been  granted  to  its  archbishops,  together  with 
all  r^alian  rights  over  it,  and  the  title  of  Imperial  vicar. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  crown  prince  Lewis  and  his  uncles, 
Jun6  1210;  the  frightened  citizens  opened  their  gates; 
and  the  archbishop,  whom  they  had  supported  in  his 
refusal  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  France,  was  fain  to 
make  a  treaty  in  which  he  selfishly  bartered  the  splendid 
immunities  of  his  church '.  For  a  while,  the  grasping  kiog 
even  got  fast  hold  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  of  the 
county  of  Flanders ;  and  with  more  lasting  success,  by  bis 
boldness  and  cunning,  he  achieved  the  ruin  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  he  trampled  down  the  pride  and  bafBed  the 
spiritual  thunders  of  Rome* 

His  thirst  for  gold  was  unquenchable.  Owing  to  his 
profusion,  or  to  bad  management,  or  perhaps  to  both  of  tliese 
causes,  his  treasury  was  always  empty ;  so  that  he  would 
seek  to  fill  it  by  every  kind  of  extortion  '.  He  suddenly 
seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  Italian  traders  as  usurers, 
May  1291 ;  terrifying  them  into  paying  heavy  ransoms  ^ 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  Sept.  1311,  he  banished  them 
all  from  his  kingdom.  Yet  harder  was  the  treatment  of 
the  Jews.  None  of  those  whom  the  rapacious  bigotry  of 
the  age  had  cast  forth  out  of  Guienne  and  England ',  were 

*  It  was  concluded  in  the  year  1312.  Pope  Clement  V.  woaM 
neither  ratify  it  nor  cancel  it. 

^  Tablets  containing  the  accounts  of  fail  treasurer  for  six  months, 
in  the  year  1308,  are  still  extent  in  the  library  of  Geneva  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  settled  with  his  treasurer  every  twenty-five 
days,  and  that  his  expenses  were  not  so  great  as  one  would  expect. 
But  confused  accounts,  kept  without  any  system,  are  not  much  to  be 
trusted. 

^  At  the  suggestion  of  his  hateful  financiers,  the  brothers  Bwa» 

'naUo  Franzeti.     The  cunning  Florentines  thus  seared  a 

rival  bankers  and  merchants  out  of  France. 

'  banished  the  Jews  from  Guienne,  in  1289,  and  finosi 

e  next  year.    There  was  a  great  outcry  raised  against 
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allowed  to  set  their  foot  within  his  borders ;  also,  in  June 
1297)  the  debts  owed  to  Jews  by  Christians  were  can- 
celled, one- fifth  being  kept  for  himself;  and  on  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's  Day,  July  1306,  every  Hebrew  was  thrown 
into  prison,  stripped  of  his  goods  and  possessions,  and 
driven  in  misery  out  of  France.  This  was  partly  done  to 
allay  the  discontent  which  ran  high  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  therefore,  as  the  storm  blew  over,  many  of  the 
Israelites  returned,  although  threatened  with  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  thus  were  once  more  expelled,  Aug.  1311, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  their  rivals  the  Italians,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  people  were  maddened  by  the  king's  exac- 
tions. Philip  indeed  was  the  worst  of  the  rapacious 
princes  who  abounded  in  that  age '.  Like  these,  he  would 
lay  burthensome  and  unlawful  taxes  on  the  clergy  ^,  on  the 
commonalty^,  and  on  his  lesser  vassals';  and  with  even 

them.  They  were  said  to  have  crueifted  a  Christian  chOd  at  Weael, 
in  Germany,  April  1287,  and  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the  light 
which  streamed  from  its  body  ;  and  at  Paris,  a  Hebrew  usurer  was 
accused  of  having  pierced  a  consecrated  wafer,  which  a  needy 
woman  had  secreted  for  him,  until  blood  miraculously  flowed. 

'  The  impulse  given  to  European  civilization  by  the  crusades, 
also  increased  the  luxury  and  expense  of  courts  ;  and  the  practice  of 
hiring  mercenaries  had  begun  to  be  a  heavy  drain  upon  an  ill- 
managed  exchequer.  Hence  the  rapacity  even  of  Edward  of 
England. 

^  An  ordinance  of  the  parliament,  Nov.  1291,  also  checked  the 
acquisition  by  the  clergy  of  lands  in  mortmain,  requiring  a  sum  equal 
to  six  years'  rent  to  be  paid  as  a  compensation  for  the  extinction  of 
the  feudal  incidents. 

^  The  tnaUote  (mal  tolte),  a  contribution  of  every  hundredth,  and 
afterwards  of  every  fiftieth  penny,  was  imposed  on  traders,  then  on 
all  the  commonalty,  and  at  length  on  the  clergy.  It  had  its  name 
from  the  harsh  and  unjust  way  in  which  it  was  levied.  As  early  as 
the  year  1292,  it  caused  an  outbreak  at  Rouen  against  the  flseal 
officers,  which  was  cruelly  punished. 

*  He  once  exacted  from  his  vassals  and  their  tenants  one-third  of 
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bolder  recklessness,  he  would  tamper  with  the  coinage, 
not  being  ashamed  to  decry  his  own  work  when  he  had 
reaped  the  profit'.  Thus,  in  June  1306,  finding  that  his 
revenues  were  becoming  less  productive,  he  ordered  the 
standard  fixed  by  St.  Lewis  to  be  restored,  and  would  only 
take  his  light  and  debased  money  at  its  intrinsic  worth ;  on 
which  the  citizens  of  Paris,  enraged  that  the  rent  of  their 
houses  would  cost  them  thrice  as  much  as  they  bad  bar- 
gained for,  rose  and  beset  the  Temple,  where  he  was 
lodging,  and  tried  to  starve  him  when  he  refused  to  see 
them.  Luckily  for  him,  a  sudden  rush  of  the  crowd  to 
attack  the  dwelling  of  one  Stephen  Barbet,  a  large  house- 
owner,  gave  him  time  to  bring  out  his  archers ;  so  that  the 
rioters  were  put  down,  and  many  of  them  were  hanged  on 
the  trees  around  the  city.     He  thought  fit,  notwitbstaod- 

their  goods.  By  an  ordinance  issued  on  Palm  Sunday  1294,  all  persons 
wliose  rental  was  less  than  6000  livres,  were  bidden  to  take  their 
plate  to  the  royal  mint. 

'  Originally,  the  pound  of  silver  had  been  divided  into  twenty  sob 
(sous)  or  shillings.      Philip  I.  had  alloyed  the  coin  with  a  third  of 
copper ;  and  by  the  time  that  St.  Lewis  was  king,  there  was  not 
more  than  a  pound  of  silver  in  seventy-five  sols.    There  were,  how- 
ever, no  complaints ;  perhaps  because  the  value  of  silver  had  been 
raised  by  the  drain  which  the  crusades  had  occasioned.     But  the 
rapacity  of  Philip  the  Fair  so  deteriorated  the  coinage,  that  a  pound 
weight  of  silver  was  eked  out  into  about  252  sols.    The  importati<Mi 
of  foreign  coin  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  even  made  a  crime  to 
weigh  or  to  assay  the  king's  money  1    At  last,  in  June  1313,  be 
would  allow  no  money  to  be  circulated  but  his  black  denien  or 
pennies,  which  he  called  bourgeois^  and  his  denien  d  Vagmdj  which 
(like  the  agnels  of  St.  Lewis)  were  of  fine  gold ;  and  he  gave  a 
fictitious  value  to  the  black  rubbish  by  making  fifteen  sols  tounwis 
of  it  equivalent  to  the  golden  denier.    He  had  previously  limited  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  had  ended  by  prohibiting  it  altogether,  Dee. 
1312.    He  had  also,  in  the  year  1307,  suspended  the  exercise  of  the 
feudal  rights  of  coinage,  and  thus  got  his  lords  to  sell  him  their 
privilege  cheaply. 
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ing,  to  modify  his  ordinance*,  limiting  its  effect,  as  far  as 
be  could  do  it  without  loss  to  himself.  Some  good,  how- 
ever, he  did  during  his  reign,  hy  increasing  the  privileges 
of  towns,  and  giving  new  rights  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes ;  not  that  he  cared  for  their  well-heing,  but  because 
he  wanted  their  support,  as  he  mistrusted  his  clergy  and 
nobles.  In  Languedoc,  he  emancipated  his  serfs  throughout 
the  districts  of  Thoulouse  and  Alby,  from  all  personal 
bondage,  April  1298,  and  allowed  the  lords  to  follow  his 
example*.  This  was  a  great  boon  in  itself;  and  what 
was  more,  it  was  a  precedent  for  the  wider  emancipation 
which  was  granted  by  the  next  king. 

Most  disgraceful  were  Philip's  dealings  with  Edward  of 
England,  of  whose  power  he  was  doubly  jealous  after 
hearing  of  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  of  the  abject  sub- 
mission of  Scotland.  The  English  king  had  ever  been 
faithful  as  a  kinsman  ^,  and  as  a  vassal,  it  was  his  policy, 
on  account  of  his  own  barons  and  the  Scotch,  to  set  the 
example  of  feudal  obedience ;  his  nobles  were  French  in 
language  and  manners ;  the  upright  dealing  of  St.  Lewis 
and  a  long  peace  had  smoothed  down  the  old  points  of 
collision,  and  but  for  the  strong  dislike  which  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  both  countries  had  to  each  other, — a 


•  In  October. — In  June,  to  gratify  the  nobles,  he  had  allowed  the 
restoration  of  judicial  combats  in  certain  cases.  Their  disuse  was  said 
to  have  increased  perjury,  and  to  have  introduced  the  practice  of 
torture. 

"  For  every  testeree  of  land,  the  serfs  were  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of 
twelve  deniers  toumois. — The  personal  servitude  had  probably  been 
more  profitable  to  his  officers  than  to  himself. 

'  Margaret,  the  widow  of  St.  Lewis,  was  still  a  link  between  the 
two  royal  families.  With  her  daughter  Blanche,  the  widow  of  the 
prince  of  Castillo,  she  lived  in  the  Franciscan  nunnery  of  St.  Mar- 
ceau  which  she  bad  founded.     There  she  died,  Dec.  1295. 
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feeling  heightened  of  late  by  the  competition  of  trade,— even 
a  handle  for  a  quarrel  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  A 
fight  between  a  Norman  and  an  English  seaman,  at  a 
watering-place  in  the  port  of  Bayonne,  was  now  enough  to 
bring  on  a  war.  The  Norman  having  been  killed,  his 
shipmates,  enraged  that  the  slayer  was  rescued  out  of  their 
hands,  put  to  sea,  boarded  an  English  ship,  and  cutting 
down  some  of  the  crew,  took  out  a  Gascon  merchant  and 
hanged  him  high  from  their  mast  with  a  dog  at  his  heels ' ! 
They  likewise  stirred  up  the  sailors  of  France  and  Genoa 
to  avenge  them  upon  the  English  and  Gascons ;  the  sea 
swarmed  with  pirate  fleets,  and  lawless  rufBans  were  free 
to  burn,  and  sink,  and  rob,  and  shed  blood  without  stint. 
They  were  signally  chastised.  In  April  1293,  two 
hundred  and  forty  French  vessels  of  all  kinds,  which  had 
swept  the  channel  and  pillaged  the  coast  of  Gascony,  were 
engaged  near  St.  M ahe,  in  Britany ',  by  eighty  good  ships, 
fitted  out  by  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports  and  the  men  of 
Portsmouth  ;  *  and  af^er  a  stru^le,  in  which  the  crews  were 
either  slain  or  drowned,  they  were  all  of  them  carried  off 
as  prizes  by  the  English,  together  with  the  plunder  with 
which  they  were  heavily  laden. 

Although  Edward  would  have  no  share  of  the  booty 
which  had  been  taken  without  his  leave,  such  an  affair  was 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  The  Norman 
shipowners  loudly  called  upon  their  king  for  redress ;  the 
impetuous  Charles  of  Valois  was  crying  out  that  the  honour 
of  the  crown  of  France  was  at  stake  ;  and  there  came  tidings 
that  the  mariners  of  Bayonne,  and  other  Gascons,  had  been 
foremost  in  an  attempt  made,  while  the  English  were 
fiushed  with   their  victory,  to  surprise  and  plunder  Ro- 

'  This  seems  to  Iiave  taken  place  in  the  year  1292^ 
'  The   French  and   Normans,   when  challenged,  came  out  and 
fought  around  a  ship  which  had  been  moored  in  the  pffiug. 
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cbelle'.  It  was  at  once  ordered  that  the  persons  thus 
accused  should  be  delivered  up  for  trial  before  the  court  of 
the  seneschal  of  Perigord ;  and  that  that  functionary  should 
sequestrate  Bordeaux  and  all  the  lands  belonging  to  Ed- 
ward which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  civil  officers  who 
were  sent  upon  this  business,  being  driven  off  and  beaten  ' ; 
the  English  king  was  cited,  in  November,  to  appear  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris  on  the  twentieth  day  after  Christmas, 
to  answer  for  the  offences  which  had  been  committed 
against  his  liege  lord.  Unwilling  to  be  deemed  a  faithless 
vassal,  Edward  wished  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation ; 
and  when  the  proffers  of  bis  first  ambassador,  the  bishop  of 
London^  were  rejected  ^  he  employed  his  own  brother 
Edmund,  who  was  the  husband  of  the  French  queen's 
mother.  That  simple  diplomatist  was  told  by  his  step* 
daughter,  and  by  Mary  of  Brabant,  both  of  whom  had 
undertaken  to  mediate  in  his  behalf,  that  Philip,  for  the 
sake  of  his  honour,  only  wanted  twenty  of  the  most  guilty 
to  be  tried  at  Paris,  and  six  of  the  towns  in  Aquitaine  to 
be  yielded  up  for  a  while  to  bis  officers :  the  two  kings 
would  then  meet  at  Amiens  and  settle  their  differences  as 
friends.  A  secret  treaty  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  which 
was  signed  by  the  queen ;  accepted  by  Edward,  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  order  the  whole  of  his  Gascon  duchy  to 
be  surrendered ' ;  and  acknowledged  by  Philip  himself  before 

*  The  Grascons  were  also  said  to  have  played  their  part  in  the  late 
fight.  At  Rochelle,  some  of  the  townsmen  were  killed,  and  mueh 
merchandise  taken. 

^  Several  Gascons  who  had  appealed  to  the  royal  courts,  had  to 
suffer  oonfiscation  and  banishment,  and  eren  death  by  hanging,  with 
a  fork  fastened  about  their  necks. 

^  He  offered  compensation,  if  the  French  would  also  make  resti- 
tution ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  he  proposed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Pope,  or  to  arbitrators. 

7  Edward,  who  was  then  a  widower,  was  to  have  Margaret  of 
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witnesses,  his  loyalty  and  faith  as  a  king  being  pledged 'to 
it.  Aquitaine  was  forthwith  surrendered  to  the  constable 
of  France,  Feb.  1294,  and  the  citation  was  also  with- 
drawn. ^ 

When  forty  days   were  ended,    Edmund   Crouchback 
reminded  Philip  of  his  promise  to  restore  Guienne :  but 
after  a  little  shuffling  and  delay,  the  shameless  French 
sovereign  actually    pronounced    judgment  in   parliament 
against   Edward  for  default  of  appearance;    citing  him 
besides  to  answer  to  fresh  charges,  the  following  May', 
at  Paris.     Such  a  mandate  could  not  be  obeyed.    The 
king  of  England  wrote  in  high  indignation  to   his  vassals 
in   Aquitaine,   owning  that   he  had  been  outwitted,  and 
that  he  had  done   wrong  in   giving    them    up    without 
asking  their  leave ;     and  he    sent    a   herald    to   Philip, 
to  renounce  his  homage,  and  prepared  for  war.    Look- 
ing around  for  allies,  he  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  get  help 
from  the  kings  of  Castille  and   Arragon,   and   from  the 
count  of  Foix.     He  stirred  up  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  to  revive  the  old  imperial  claims  in 
Aries  and  Burgundy',  giving  him  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  raise  troops ;   he  took  into  his  service  his  brother- 
in-law,  John  II.,  count  of  Britany  and  earl  of  Richmond; 
and  by  subsidies  and  marriage  treaties,  he  enlisted  on  his 
side  the  count  of  Flanders  and  other  princes  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Lower  Rhine  ^     The  pride  of  Adolphus  had 

France,  Philip's  sister ;  and  on  the  children  of  that  marriage  Goienoe 
was  to  be  settled.  That  there  might  therefore  be  a  new  enfeufTnient 
of  the  duchy,  it  was  to  be  surrendered  for  forty  days. 

"  The  Norman  residents  at  Bayonne,  and  the  king's  seijeants  in 
several  places,  had  been  hanged  by  the  Gaseous.  At  Frtfniae,  some 
of  the  royal  custom-huuse  officers  had  been  enticed  on  board  a  siu'P) 
and  beheaded. 

'  The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  was  demanded  in  • 
threatening  letter  dated  Aug.  1294. 

1  His  daughter  Eleanor  had  been  married,  Sept.  1293,  to  the  beir 
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been  hurt  by  the  negotiations,  afVerwards  completed  at 
Vincennes  (March  1295),  in  which  his  vassal  Otho  IV., 
count  of  Burgundy,  had  settled  his  fief,  as  a  dower, 
upon  his  daughter  Jane,  who  was  affianced  to  Philip ^  the 
second  son  of  the  king  of  France ' :  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  empty  threats,  and  would  risk  nothing. 

While  Robert  II.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  entrusted 
with  the  safeguard  of  the  provinces  on  the  Rhone 
against  Adolphus ;  Philip  bade  Charles  of  Valois  and  the 
Constable  gather  together  the  men  of  Anjou  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  and  the  men  of  Languedoc,  and  make  head 
against  the  English  in  Aquitaine.  There  the  French  party 
was  strong  among  the  nobles:  but  when  a  force  had 
landed  in  the  Gironde,  which  Edward  was  not  able  to  send 
until  midwinter,  Blaye,  Bayonne,  and  most  of  the  towns  had 
declared  for  their  old  masters,  whose  rule  they  deemed 
better  for  their  trade  and  privileges.  ]V(any  of  these  were 
retaken  ;  for  their  garrisons  were  weak,  and  neither  Sir 
John  St.  John  nor  the  duke  of  Britany  could  stand  their 
ground  at  first  against  the  armies  which  assailed  them'. 

of  Bar,  afterwards  count  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1296)  ;  and  his  daughter 
Jane  bad  lately  become  the  wife,  Jan.  1294,  of  John  II.,  duke  of 
Brabant,  with  whom  and  Reginald  I.,  count  of  Gueldres,  subsidy 
treaties  were  signed  in  April  1296. 

'  Philip  the  Fair  became  administrator  of  the  province,  and  soon 
afterwards  erected  the  parliament  of  Besan^on,  which  was  remark, 
able  for  its  large  powers.  The  nobles  of  the  country  withstood  the 
rule  of  the  French ;  especially  after  the  birth  of  Otho's  son  Robert,  in 
the  year  1300,  and  the  death  of  Otho  himself,  April  1303.  On  the 
decease  of  Robert  the  Child,  in  the  year  1316,  all  opposition  ended. 

'  When  besieged  by  Charles  of  Valois  in  St.  R^ule,  Apnl  1296, 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  inhabitants, after  the  French  had  hanged 
before  the  gates  sixty  men  of  Pondensac,  a  town  basely  yielded  up  by 
its  English  garrison  to  the  Constable.  Charles's  troops  now  rushed 
into  St.  R^ole,  and  massacred  the  people ;  which  greatly  hurt  the 
French  cause  in  Gascony. 
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The  next  year,  Edmund  Crouchback,  whose  raovemento 
had  been  delayed  by  ill  health,  liied  very  soon  after  he 
came  over  from  England,  June  1296 ;  and  Charles  of 
Valois  was  recalled,  and  the  French  were  commanded  by 
Robert  of  Artois.  Robert  had  the  help  of  the  count  of 
Foix ;  and  at  the  end  of  harvest,  he  surprised  and  cut  off  an 
important  convoy,  near  Dax,  St.  John  himself  falling  into 
his  hands :  but  as  the  troops  on  neither  side  were  strong 
enough  to  do  much,  a  wearisome  war  of  pillage  dragged  on, 
by  which  Gascony  was  wasted.  The  resources  of  £d» 
ward  had  been  crippled  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welsh,  and 
by  the  struggle  in  which  he  overpowered  his  ill-used 
vassal,  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  whom  Philip  had 
cunningly  roused  up  against  him^.  He  would  therefore 
have  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  the  Pope,  who  had  enjoined 
a  truce  to  have  begun  on  St.  John's  Day — a  mandate  which 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  was  quite  ready  to  obey,  but  which 
the  legates  hardly  dared  to  present  at  tlie  court  of  France  *. 
The  treachery  of  Philip  had  been  characteristically 
shown  of  late, — in  the  year  1295, — ^in  his  dealings  with 
Guy  of  Flanders,  whose  daughter  Philippa  had  been 
efiSanced  to  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  promise  of  a 
rich  dower  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  As  he 
happened  to  have  been  godfather  to  Philippa,  he  said  that 
he  should  be  greatly  hurt  if  she  did  not  come  and  see  him 
before  her  marriage ;  and  thus  enticed  the  count  and  his 
child  to  Paris,  where  they  were  both  of  them  seized  and 
kept  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  the  LOuvre.  Such  a  bride 
and  such  a  dower  were  not  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  enemy 
of  his  kingdom  !     Guy  indeed  managed  to  escape,  shordy 

*  An  allianee  had  been  ooncladed  between  France  and  Scotland, 
Oct.  1295,  and  Isabel  of  Valois,  Philip's  infant  niece,  aflBanced  to 
BalioFs  son  Edward, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  his  legates,  Boniface  prolonged 
the  truce  from  one  year  to  three,  under  pain  of  excommunieattoii. 
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afterwards;  but  his  daughter  laoguisbed  in  captivity  for 
about  ten  years,  and  was  only  set  free  by  an  untimely  death. 
This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  influence  of  England,  as  was 
also  a  treaty,  somewhat  later,  by  which  the  count  of  Brit- 
any  was  gained  over,  Jan.  1297^  He  followed  Philip  into 
Flanders,  the  summer  after  bis  defection ;  and  on  his  return, 
in  September,  was  created  a  duke  and  peer  of  France,  with 
rank  next  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Although  the  designs  of  the  count  of  Flanders  against  his 
sovereign  had  been  disconcerted  by  his  mishap,  he  plucked 
up  courage,  after  a  while,  to  demand  the  liberation  of  his 
daughter,  and  renewed  his  league  with  Edward  ^  Jan.  1297. 
AmaditM  F.,  count  of  Savoy ^  undertook  to  promote  a  rising 
of  the  malcontents  in  the  county  of  Burgundy ; .  and  a 
grand  combination  was  arrayed  against  France  of  Rhenish 
and  Low  Country  prelates  and  princes,  headed  by  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  freely  subsidized  by  England.  Of  all 
these  allies,  however,  the  only  one  who  moved  was  Henri^ 
///.,  count  of  j^ar  ^ ;  who  made  an  incursion  into  Champagne, 
the  quben's  fief,  and  had  to  turn  back  and  fight  Walter  de 
Cresay^  lord  of  ChaiiUon^  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner'. 
Thus  was  Guy  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
war;  and  as  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the 

*  He  was  urged  by  his  subjects,  an  English  fleet  in  want  of  pro- 
yinons  having  burnt  St.  Mahd  and  pillaged  their  coasts  ;  and  he  him- 
self was  angry  at  the  appointment  of  Henry  de  Laey,  earl  of  Lincoln^ 
to  the  command  in  Aquitaine.  Isabel  of  Yalois  was  now  promised  to 
his  grandson  John. 

7  Isabella,  another  daughter,  was  then  promised  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  instead  of  Philippa.  She  afterwards  married  John  de 
Fiennet, 

'  Philip  seems  to  have  bribed  largely,  which  indeed  would  partly 
account  for  his  constant  want  of  money. 

*  When  at  last  set  free,  June  1301,  he  agreed  to  do  homage  to 
France  for  all  that  he  held  on  the  west  of  the  Meuae. 
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towns  by  his  eDcroachments  on  their  rights,  his  position 
was  any  thing  but  safe.  Shutting  himself  up  within  the 
disaffected  city  of  Bruges,  he  awaited  the  coining  storm. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  Philip  the  Fair  had  mustered 
a  gallant  army,  with  which  he  himself  crossed  the  Flemish 
border,  and  sat  down  before  Lisle.     The  country  also  on 
the  sea-coast  was  invaded  by  Robert  of  Artois ;  who  led 
thither  the  troops  from  Aquitaine  and  a  large  force  of  his 
own  vassals,  burning  the  houses  and  breaking  down  the 
dykes,  as  he  advanced.     At  the   sight  of  such   havoc, 
about  sixteen  thousand  men  rose  and  withstood  that  chief- 
tain, near  Fumes ^ :  but  though  indeed  they  fought  bravely, 
and  his  only  son  Philip^  lord  of  Conches,  was  mortally 
wounded,  he  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  Aug.  1297f 
and  Fumes,  Cassel,  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns  opened 
their  gates  to  him*.     Another  body  of  Flemings,  which 
was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Lisle,  where  food  had  begun 
to  be  scanty,  was  beaten,  at  Comines,  by  a  detachment 
under  the  constable  de   Nesle  and   Guy  IF,^   count  of 
Sl  Pol;  so  that  Robert  of  Bethune,  who  had  ch&ige  of 
the  besieged  city,  despaired  of  holding  out  much  longer, 
and  fled  to  Bruges.     From  Bruges,  the  count  of  Flanden 
and  Robert  of  Bethune  and  Edward  of  England,  the  last  of 
whom  only  came  late  in  August  and  with  few  soldiers', 
had  to  betake  themselves  in  haste  to  Ghent:  for  Philip 
had  entered  Lisle,  and  had  seized  upon  Courtray,  and  was 
drawing  nigh  to  attack  them.     The  successful  king  met 

*  At  Pont  k  Yendin.— Most  of  these  men  were  from  the  trambaods 
of  the  towns.  There  were  a  few  men-at-arms,  whose  leaden, 
count  William,  of  Jaliers,  and  some  other  lords,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  sent  in  two  covered  carts  to  Paris. 

'  The  following  September,  his  fief  Artois  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  peerage  county. 

*  Edward's  exactions,  which  had  heavily  fallen  on  the  dergj  and 
on  the  towns,  had  lost  him  the  support  of  his  subjects. 
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with  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  place  which  they  had  left, 
and  threatened  them  with  a  siege  in  their  new  abode  ;  so 
that  they  sent  and  begged  for  an  armistice,  which  he 
readily  granted,  as  he  thus  kept  every  thing  that  he  had 
won,  Oct.  1297. 

The  truce  was  again  and  again  renewed.  Both  kings 
had  reason  to  dread  the  discontent  which  their  exactions 
had  aroused ;  and  though  Edward  tried  to  get  up  a  fresh 
league  against  France,  he  soon  saw  that  it  was  hopeless,  and 
that  he  wanted  a  peace  which  would  set  him  free  to  deal 
with  his  troublesome  subjects  at  home,  and  with  the  Scotch. 
When,  therefore,  he  besought  the  Pope  to  mediate,  Philip 
agreed  without  much  difficulty  to  an  arbitration^.  By  a 
"  final"  award,  the  terms  of  which  were  embodied  twelve 
months  afterwards,  in  the  treaty  of  Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
June  1299,  a  part — how  much,  was  yet  to  be  defined — of 
the  confiscated  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  to  be  restored  ;  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  king  of  England  and  his  son  the 
prince  of  Wales  were  to  marry  Margaret  and  Isabella  of 
France,  the  sister  and  the  daughter  of  Philip  ^  Margaret 
indeed  was  brought  over  to  Canterbury  by  the  duke  of 
Britany,  and  became  the  queen  of  Edward,  Sept.  1299:  but 
the  partition  of  Aquitaine  remained  in  abeyance,  the  two 
kings  having  consented,  witli  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  that 
each  should  hold  for  the  present  what  he  happened  to  possess. 
This  gave  Philip  the  lion's  share  while  the  truce  lasted. 

On  both  sides,  allies  had  been  selfishly  forsaken.  Thus 
the  Scotch  were  at  the  mercy  of  Edward  ^ ;  and  they  who 

^  Philip,  however,  insisted  that  the  Pope  should  arbitrate  as 
Benedict  Caietaii,  and  not  as  the  pontifif  Boniface  YIII. 

'  Isabella,  when  thus  affianced,  was  about  eight  years  old.  The 
claims  which  she  gave  the  English  kings,  her  descendants,  to  the 
crown  of  France,  fearfully  requited  on  that  country  the  duplicity  of 
Philip  the  Fair. 

*  Philip,  however,  got  Baliol  released,  and  removed  him  to  Bail- 
lenl,  the  seat  of  his  Norman  ancestors. 

2nd  Ser.—\oL.  II.  Q 
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in  the  Low  Countries  had  come  forth  to  his  help,  had  to 
bear  the  whole  brunt  of  his  rival's  vengeance.  As  for 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  he  had  already  fallen.  His  van- 
quisher, Albert  /.,  of  Austria,  though  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Pope,  was  openly  taken  into  friendship  by  Philip;  who 
held  a  conference  with  him  at  Vaucouleurs,  Dec.  1297, 
and  even  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  half-sister  Blanche^ 
upon  his  eldest  son  Rodolf, 

Early  the  next  year,  as  soon  as  the  truce  with  count 
Guy  was  at  an  end,  Charles  of  Valois  was  sent  with  t 
large  army  into  Flanders.  Douay  and  Bruges  were  easily 
occupied  ;  twice — ^near  Courtray  and  Damme — was  Ro- 
bert de  Bethune  put  to  flight ;  and  in  a  short  time,  almost 
every  thing  was  conquered  but  the  city  of  Ghent.  Even 
in  Ghent,  Guy  so  mistrusted  the  people  that  he  deemed 
himself  a  lost  man :  he  therefore  went  out  of  it,  with  his 
sons  Robert  and  William,  and  his  chief  lord«,  to  meet  the 
count  of  Valois,  May  1300;  catching  at  a  treacberoas 
promise  that,  if  he  would  so  yield  himself  up,  his  lands 
and  his  honours  should  be  restored  to  him.  As  might 
have  been  foreseen,  the  word  and  truth  then  pledged 
were  worthless;  for  the  ensnared  captives  were  hurried 
away  into  French  prisons,  and  Flanders  was  annexed 
to  the  domains  of  the  crown.  Philip  now  visited  the 
wealthy  cities  of  his  new  conquest,  and  was  entertained 
with  splendid  hospitality ' :  but  he  did  not  enlarge  their 
privileges,  as  his  partisans  had  been  led  to  hope;  and 
when  he  returned  homewards,  be  set  over  the  province  his 
wife's  half-uncle,  the  rapacious  James  of  CkdiiU(m\  a 

^  Blanche  died  childless,  in  the  year  1306. 

s  *'  One  sees  nothing  but  queens  at  Bruges,"  said  his  qaeea  with 
disgust,  on  beholding  the  fine  dresses  of  the  tradesmen's  wiTes. 

*  Matilda  of  Brabant,  dowager  countess  of  Artois,  the  qaeen^ 
grandmother,  had  for  her  second  husband  Guy  III.,  count  of  St.  Pol. 
Of  that  marriage,  James  de  Chitillon  was  the  third  son. 
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brother  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol.  The  insolence  and  exac- 
tions of  that  nian  were  unbearable;  but  no  complaints 
against  him  were  ever  listened  to. 

While  at  war  with  England,  Philip  had  drawn  upon 
himself  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  by  taxing  the  French 
clergy  without  their  consent".  Boniface,  in  his  anger,  put 
forth  a  bull  S  Feb.  1296,  by  which  ecclesiastics  were  every 
where  forbidden  to  pay,  and  laymen — whether  emperors, 
kings,  or  lords — to  receive,  even  as  a  loan  or  gift,  any  sub- 
sidies out  of  the  goods  of  the  Church,  unless  they  had 
leave  from  '  the  Holy  See ;  and  this  decree  was  to  be 
enforced  by  the  extreme  penalties  of  excommunication. 
Although  not  named,  Philip  felt  his  pride  to  have  been 
deeply  wounded ;  so,  in  his  turn,  he  made  an  ordinance 
(Aug.  1296),  that  no  one  should  •  export  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  provisions,  horses,  and  arms,  from  his  kingdom 
without  a  licence'.  Against  this  and  a  prohibition  to 
foreign  traders  from  settling  in  France,  vehement  remon- 
strances were  written  from  Rome ' :  but  as  the  French 
clergy  sided  with  the  king,  Boniface  lowered  his  tone,  and 
not  only  yielded  his  sanction  to  the  fulfilment  of  feudal 
obligations,  but  even  to  free  gifls,  and  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  suddenly  raised  in  times  of  danger  *, 

Nor  did  his  devotion  to  French  interests  seem  to  have 

^*  He  made  them  pay  the  maltote. — The  English  clergy  were  also 
fleeced  by  Edward,  after  a  struggle  in  which  the  Pope  hardly  took 
wiy  part. 

^  Called  '<  Clericis  laicos,"  from  the  opening  words :  ^  CUtieis  laieos 
infeatos  oppido  tradit  antiquitas." 

'  This,  of  course^  would  stop  the  stream  of  wealth  which  flowed 
out  of  France  to  the  court  of  itome. 

'  In  the  bull  ♦*  Ineffabilis,"  Sept.  1296. 

*  Especially  in  the  bull  dated  July  1297,  called  forth  by  the  re« 
monstrance  of  Peter  Barbett  archbishop  of  Bheinu,  and  his  suffragans. 
By  that  time,  the  feud  between  the  Pope  and  the  Colonnas  had 
Vtoken  out. 

q2 
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in  the  least  abated.  He  canonized  St.  Lewis,  Aug.  1297 ; 
he  mediated,  as  we  have  seen,  between  France  and  Eng* 
land ;  he  upheld  the  pretensions  of  Charles  the  Lame's 
grandson  to  the  throne  of  Hungary ;  and  he  called  Charles 
of  Valois  into  Italy,  as  Imperial  Vicar,  Noy.  1300,  and 
wanted  to  secure  for  him  the  Empire  itself,  as  well  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West  ^. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  be  long  at  peace  with  such  a  king 
as  Philip.  Hardly  had  the  new  century  begun,  than 
Bernard  of  Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamiers^,  was  sent  to  re- 
monstrate with  him ;  his  officers  having  interfered  in  the 
ecclesiastical  county  of  MelgueiF,  while  he  himself  had 
received  the  homage  of  Amahrie  IL,  viscount  of  Nar- 
bonne,  for  the  half  of  the  city  and  borough  of  Narbonne, 
which  should  have  been  held  of  the  archbishop*.  The 
legate,  a  hot-headed  man,  seems  to  have  sharply  taken  to 
task  a  faithless  sovereign,  with  whom  he  also  had  a 
quarrel  about  the  rights  of  his  see.  His  rashness  cost 
him  dear,  as  he  was  a  French  subject,  and  could  be  en- 
tangled in  the  skilfully  contrived  meshes  of  the  crown 
lawyers.  In  May  1301,  commissioners  went  down  to 
Thoulouse,  to  gather  evidence  of  his  free  spoken  words*; 

'  By  his  management,  Charles  of  Valois  married  Catkerniej  the 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Courtenay,  and  the  grandchild  of  the  last 
Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

*  The  Pope  had  taken  upon  himself  to  make  Pamiers  a  see,  Sept 
1295.     It  had  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Thoulouse. 

'  Melgueil  was  held  of  the  Pope  by  the  bishop  and  church  of 
Maguelonne,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  out  of  the  spoils  of  Thoo- 
luuse  by  Innocent  III. 

-  *  The  Pope  had  also  had  to  complain,  in  the  year  1299,  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  counts  of  Artois  and  Foix  to  the  bishops  of  Gam^Jf 
and  Pamiers.  Moreover  Philip  had  not  given  up  the  temporalities 
of  ihe  see  of  Rheims  to  Robert  of  Ckmrtenay,  the  new  archbishop. 

*  He  was  said  to  have  called  the  king  illegitimate,  and  a  (abe 
coiner  ;  to  have  given  out  that  St.  Lewis  had  prophesied  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  royal  line,  because  of  unrighteousness,  in  the  tenth  )aag 
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in  the  month  of  July,  he  was  seized  in  his  palace  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  his  servants  examined  hy  torture;  and . 
after  being  shut  up  in  prison  until  nearly  the  end  of 
October,  he  was  dragged  before  the  king's  council  at 
Senlis,  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  treason  \  heresy,  blas- 
phemy, and  simony,  which  had  been  drawn  up  against 
him  by  Peter  Flotte,  the  chancellor.  All  these  he  denied ; 
yet  he  was  put  under  the  keeping  of  his  time-serving 
metropolitan,  Giles  Ascelin,  the  archbishop  of  Narhonne^ 
and  the  Pope  was  required  to  degrade  him  from  the 
priesthood,  as  one  who  was  doomed  to  death  for  his 
crimes. 

At  the  receipt  of  such  a  message,  the  rage  of  Boniface 
broke  out.  In  a  set  of  bulls  put  forth  on  the  fifth  of 
December,  he  demanded  the  release  of  the  legate;  sus- 
pended the  privileges  granted  to  the  kings  of  France ;  con- 
voked the  prelates,  dignitaries,  and  doctors  of  the  Gallican 
Church  to  a  council  which  was  to  be  held  at  Rome ' ;  and 
at  great  length  rebuked  Philip  for  his  misdeeds,  not  only 
against  the  clergy  but  his  people.  The  exhortation  was 
meant  to  be  a  fatherly  one,  the  bull  itself  beginning  with 
the  words  '*  Ausculta  Fili :"  but  it  was  too  spirited  and  too 
true  to  be  borne  by  a  prince  whose  ears  had  only  been 
accustomed  to  flattery ;  and  it  was  injudiciously  coupled 
with  high-flying  assumptions,  claiming  from  all  temporal 
potentates  the  fullest  submission  to  the  head  of  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy. 

The  bull  is  said  to  have  been  publicly  burnt  by  Philip 

from  Hagh  Capet;  to  have  denied  that  he  held  Pamiers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  to  have  exhorted  the  count  of  Foix  and  others  to 
revolt. 

>  He  was  accused  of  seeking  to  bring  Languedoc  under  the  do- 
minion either  of  the  count  of  Foix  or  the  king  of  Arragon. 

»  For  the  reformation  of  the  king  and  his  kingdom. — Philip  was 
invited  to  be  present,  if  he  chose. 

Q  3 
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in  his  capital'.  He  dealt  with  it  more  effectually  by  en- 
listing the  support  of  all  classes  in  the  nation ;  convoking, 
for  the  first  time,  a  legislative  body  in  which  the  Third 
Estate,  represented  by  the  deputies  from  the  towns,  had  a 
voice  as  well  as  the  clei^y  and  the  nobles.  When  the 
States  General  had  met  in  the  cathedral  church  of  I^aris, 
April  1302,  his  cunning  chancellor  did  not  bring  forward  a 
document  which  had  touched  upon  many  real  grievances: 
but  a  much  shorter  letter  was  read,  which,  in  half-a- 
dozen  curt  sentences,  strung  together  the  most  offensive  of 
the  papal  pretensions  * ;  and  with  it  a  coarse  and  rude 
answer,  of  the  same  length,  which  the  king  was  stated  to 
have  made  ^ 

The  three  orders  havipg  withdrawn  into  separate  halls, 
the  nobility  and  the  commons  wrote  to  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, strongly  protesting  against  all  claim  of  temporal 
authority  on  the  part  of  Boniface,  who  was  only  named  as 
"  he  who  at  present  is  seated  in  the  government  of  the 
Church;"   and  even  the  clei^y,  though  they  wanted  to 

'  Feb.  1302. — It  appears  indeed  that  the  Pope  afterwards  com- 
plained by  his  legate  that  a  bull  of  his  had  been  burnt :  but  it 
was  answered  that  this  was  only  a  bull  which  the  Church  of  hum 
had  obtained  against  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  and  had  declined 
to  act  upon;  and  that  it  had  only  been  burnt  tl^at  it  might  nerer 
be  made  use  of. 

*  **  The  Little  Bull"  has  by  many  been  deemed  genuine.  Bat 
Boniface  complained,  in  the  consistory,  of  the  falsifications  of  ^  that 
Achitophel  Peter  Flotte  ;**  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  on  the  same 
day,  he  should  have  written  a  lengthy  bull  in  hb  usual  parent^ 
style,  and  a  short  one  more  offensive,  from  which,  however,  eveiy 
thing  that  could  really  alarm  the  king  was  left  out.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Peter  Flotte  drew  up  the  Little  Bull  as  a  summaiy, 
and  afterwards  allowed  it  to  be  mistaken  for  the  original  letter. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  *'  the  Short  Letter*'— a  curious  parody  in 
which  the  Pope's  ''sanctitas"  is  addressed  as  *' maxima  toa&tu- 
itas" — was  ever  sent  to  Boniface.  It  certainly  drew  forth  no  com- 
plaint  or  remonstrance. 
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temporize,  fully  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown,  and  besought  the  Pope  not  to 
endanger  the  union  of  church  and  state,  but  to  recall  the 
summons  to  the  council.  As  this  was  not  done,  many  of 
them  still  deemed  themselves  bound  to  repair  to  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  prohibition  '. 

In  a  consistory  held  in  June,  the  cardinals  answered  the 
appeal  of  the  French  laity  by  denying  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  had  ever  asserted  that  the  king  was  subject  to  him 
in  temporal  matters ;  and  the  Pope  himself  complained  of 
the  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  his  words'. 
But  none  of  this  was  sincere,  as  was  shown  in  a  few 
months,  when  the  council  had  opened.  For  then  was  the 
bull  "  Unam  Saiictam  "  drawn  up,  the  well-known  decree 
which  declares  that  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  has  one 
body  and  one  head  * ;  that  belonging  to  it  are  two  swords, 
the  one  to  be  wielded  by  the  priest,  the  other  by  kings  and 
knights,  at  his  beck  and  with  his  leave ;  that  the  temporal 
sword  and  authority  must  yield  to  the  spiritual,  and  that  it 
should  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith  necessary  for  sal- 
vation, that  every  human  being  was  under  the  Pope. 
Another  bull  excommunicated  all  persons,  of  whatever 
rank,  who  should  hinder  any  one  from  going  to  Rome,  or 
from  returning  thence,  Nov.  1302.  After  which,  John  le 
Moine,  cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia^  was  sent  as  ^  legate  to 
France,  to  induce  Philip  to  retrace  his  steps  ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  Boniface  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by 
winning  over  the  other  princes  with  whom   he  was  at 

'  Philip  seized  their  goods  and  chattels. — He  likewise  thought  fit 
to  restrain  the  uK^uisitors  in  Languedoc,  and  also  to  protect  the 
Jews. 

7  He  also  explained  that  kings  were  only  subject  to  him  as  sinners 
(ratione  peccati). 

"  The  one  head  is  rather  curiously  defined  to  be  Christ,  Peter  (his 
Ticar),  and  Peter's  successor. 

q4 
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Strife.  Thus  be  recognised  Albeit  of  Austria  as  king  of 
tbe  Romans  (Afiril  1303),  and  Frederic  of  Arragon  as 
king  of  Trinacria  or  Sicily  (May  1303*). 

Wben  tbe  I^ate  amYcd  in  France,  be  could  do  nothing : 
bis  statement  of  grievances  was  calmly  answered,  tbe  exile 
Stephen  Colonna  openly  befriended,  and  not  a  single  coo- 
cesskm  could  be  wrung  from  tbe  king.  At  a  council  in 
tbe  Louvre  at  Paris,  attended  cbiefly  by  laymen',  March 
1303,  William  de  Nogardt  keeper  of  tbe  seals',  spoke 
fiercely  against  tbe  Pope ;  accusing  bim  of  usurpation, 
beresy,  simony,  and  die  most  fearful  crimes,  and  demanding 
diat  be  sbould  be  kept  in  prison  until  be  was  tried  by  a 
general  council'.  For  tbis,  tbe  following  April,  Philip 
was  excommunicated — a  sentence  wbicb  be  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  deal  witb.  Tbe  priests  wbo  bore  the  bulls  were 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  Troyes ;  and  in  tbe  inoadi  of 
June,  there  was  a  great  assembly  of  prelates,  counts,  and 
baions  at  tbe  Louvre,  wherein,  to  blacken  tbe  character  of 
Boniface  still  worse,  a  fresh  set  of  virulent  charges*  were 
presented  by  WiUiam  du  Plessis^f  a  knighted  jurist,  wlw 

*  In  recognizmg  the  king  of  Sdly,  be  at  length  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  indolent  Charies  the  Lune. 

^  Only  fiTe  bishops  woold  come  to  it.  Among  these  was  the  aith- 
lushop  of  Narbonne. 

'  He  was  a  jurist  and  magistrate  of  Langnedoc,  whom  Philip  had 
knighted,  and  had  now  taken  as  his  chief  adviser  ;  the  chancellor 
having  lately  perished  in  Flanders. 

*  The  king  and  the  cardinals  were  to  name  a  vicar  of  the  Rooiii 
church. 

*  Twenty-nine  articles  were  presented,  the  truth  of  which  was 
sworn  to  by  William  dn  Plessis.  The  Pope  was  charged  with  not 
believing  in  transnbstantiation,  because  his  throne  was  more  adoned 
than  the  altar  itself ;  and  on  equally  convincing  grounds,  he  was 
accused  of  having  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  bang 
guilty  of  magic  and  unnatural  crimes. 

*  Like  William  de  Nugaret,  Du  Plessis  (or  Phsian)  was  of  Lm- 
gnedoe,  and  of  Albigeosian  stock. 
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was  the  spokesman  of  Lewis,  the  king's  brother,  and  of 
the  count  of  St.  Pol,  and  of  John  II.j  count  of  Dreux. 
This  new  appeal  to  a  general  council  was  also  accepted ; 
Philip  pledging  himself  to  strive  to  get  together  such  a 
synod,  and  five  archbishops,  twenty-one  bishops,  and 
several  abbots  and  priors  signing  a  deed  in  approval  of 
what  was  done.  Letters  written  to  the  prelates,  barons, 
magistrates,  cathedral,  and  monastic  chapters,  colleges, 
cities  and  towns,  both  in  France  and  in  Navarre,  procured 
likewise  more  than  seven  hundred  acts  of  adhesion*. 

The  Pope  heard  of  these  proceedings  at  Anagnia, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  summer.  He  replied  with 
some  dignity  to  slanders  which  for  the  moment  had  served 
the  purpose  of  his  foes,  but  which  in  the  long  run  could  not 
fail  to  damage  their  cause ;  and  after  issuing  several  other 
bulls  against  France,  he  drew  up  a  sentence  of  deposition, 
releasing  Philip's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  only 
waited  until  the  eighth  of  September,  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  to  publish  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before,  by  a  bold  and 
sudden  stroke,  all  his  plans  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  gate  of  the  town  having  been  treacherously  opened, 
William  de  Nogaret,  who  in  the  spring  had  been  sent  into 
Italy  ^,  burst  in  with  Sciarra  Colonna  *  and  a  large  body  of 
followers,  and  arrested  him  in  his  palace.  They  dared  not 
indeed  carry  him  away  or  kill  him,  and  he  was  rescued  after 
three  days  by  the  people,  and  they  themselves  driven  out : 

'  John  of  Pontoise,  abbot  of  Cisteaux,  alone  had  the  hardihood  to 
refuse.     In  the  end,  he  was  forced  to  abdicate. 

'  With  John  Musciatti  Franzesi  and  an  unlimited  credit  on  the 
bank  of  the  Peruzzi  at  Florence.  He  had  bribed  many  of  the 
barons  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  Captain  of  Justice  at  Anagnia 
itself. 

'  A  brother  of  Stephen  Colonna,  and  of  the  two  deposed  car- 
dinals. 

a5 
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but  the  fthock  was  too  much  for  the  old  man,  and  broke 
a  heart  which  in  the  hour  of  his  trial  had  never  flinched. 
When  he  had  returned  to  Rome,  trouble  and  rage  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  Oct.  1303. 

Benedict  XL,  the  new  pope,  shrank  aghast  from  a 
contest  which  had  been  so  deadly.  He  received  Philip's 
envoys ',  and  wrote  to  him,  April  1804 :  he  also  repealed, 
one  by  one,  the  censures  against  him  and  his  subjects,  the 
case  of  Nogaret  alone  excepted.  That  person,  together 
with  Sciarra  Colonna  and  thirteen  others,  he  cited  to 
appear  at  his  judgment-seat,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  (June  29).  The  summons  was  not  obeyed. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  Benedict  was  a  dead 
man,  poisoned,  it  was  believed,  by  the  agents  of  France. 

While  thus  successful  against  Rome,  Philip  had  lost 
Flanders.  It  was  at  Bruges  that  the  revolt  first  broke  out 
Thirty  chiefs  of  guilds,  foremost  of  whom  was  the  bold 
and  eloquent  Peter  Komg^f  the  one-eyed  consul  of  tbe 
weavers,  having  been  cast  into  prison,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1301,  at  the  bidding  of  James  of  Chatillon,  wben 
they  had  dared  to  complain  that  the  work  done  for  the 
government  was  not  paid  for;  the  trades  took  up  anns, 
marched  to  the  castle  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting, 
slew  some  citizens  of  high  rank',  and  rescued  their 
leaders.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
decreed  that  these  should  be  led  back  to  their  dungeons; 
on  which  the  artisans  again  arose  in  large  numbers,  went 
out  of  the  city,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  less 


*  Among  them  was  Du  Plessis. — They  were  empowered  to  reeeiTe, 
bat  not  to  demand  absolution. 

*  Also  citlled  Le  Roi,  the  French  version  of  his  name. 

*  The  high-bom  citizens  sided  with  the  French  tyrant ;  who  ins 
"*  *)  few  against  the  many,  and  hated  upstart  mechanics  whose 

he  envied  and  coveted. 
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strongly  garrisoned  towns  and  castles  in  the  district  called 
the  Franchises^  killing  almost  every  Frenchman  whom 
they  found.  To  check  the  movement,  James  of  Chatillon 
threw  himself  into  Bruges  with  fifteen  hundred  men*at* 
arms ;  but  only  to  fall  into  a  trap,  out  of  which  he  hardly 
escaped  with  his  life.  For  in  the  dead  of  night,  March 
2l8t»  1302,  the  insurgent  bands  stole  back  into  the 
unwalled  city',  in  which  the  trades  had  also  silently 
gathered  together,  and  chains  had  been  stretched  across  the 
thoroughfares ;  the  cry  was  then  raised  of  **  Death  to  the 
French  ! "  and  as  these  awoke,  they  were  attacked  both  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  houses,  the  very  women  pitching 
them  headlong  out  of  the  windows.  Three  whole  days 
did  the  butchery  last;  and  when  all  was  over,  twelve 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  foot  soldiers  had 
either  been  struck  down  or  deliberately  seized  and  put  to 
death. 

Peter  Konig,  who  was  no  selfish  demagogue,  clearly 
saw  that  the  cause  of  the  people  would  gain  weight  by 
having  a  prince  at  its  head,  and  therefore  called  upon 
William  of  Juliets ;  who  was  a  grandson  of  their  captive 
country  and  whose  elder  brother,  also  named  William,  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Fumes,  and  had  died  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  count  of  Artois.  William  of  Juliers 
threw  off  his  clerical  habit ;  hastened  to  Bruges  ;  tried,'  but 
without  success,  to  get  the  city  of  Ghent  to  revolt ;  and  had 
already  reduced  Sluys,  Nieuport,  Bergues,  Fumes,  and 
Gravelines,  when  he  was  joined  by  his  half-uncle  Guy,  a 

'  The  walls  of  Bruges  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  at  the  com- 
mand of  Philip  himself. 

*  Son  of  Mary  of  Flcmden  and  of  WiUiam,  the  eldest  son  of 
WHliam  IV.,  count  of  Juliers,  who  never  succeeded  to  Juliers,  as  he 
was  slain  with  his  father  in  battle,  and  thus  the  county  passed  into 
the  line  of  a  younger  brother. 

q6 
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son  of  the  count  of  Flanders  jjy  his  second  marriage'. 
More  towns  were  now  conquered;  but  while  William  was 
besieging  Cassel,  and  Guy  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Flemings  were  before  the  citadel  of  Courtray,  the  former 
had  to  break  up  his  camp  and  return  to  help  his  kinsman, 
whose  position  was  threatened  by  an  army  of  50,000 
French,  brought  together  by  the  veteran  Robert  of  Artois, 
the  hero  of  Furnes,  July  1302.  As  Courtray  was  in  an 
open  plain,  it  was  hopeless  to  retreat  before  an  active  foe 
who  had  double  their  numbers  and  was  strong  in  cavalry ; 
80  the  two  chieftains  drew  up  their  forces  behind  a  small 
canal  which  discharged  itself  into  the  Lys,  the  gende- 
men  dismounting  to  share  on  foot  the  hazard  of  the 
day  with  the  workmen,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  stood 
firm  in  their  ranks,  each  holding  a  stout  stake  fanged  with 
iron '.  Mass  was  said,  and  every  man  stooped  down  and 
swallowed  a  little  dust  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  have 
received  the  communion  in  that  trying  hour ;  after  which, 
Guy  of  Flanders  and  William  of  Juliers  passed  along  the 
line  of  battle,  inspiriting  the  patriot  warriors,  and  knighting 
Peter  Konig  and  forty  of  his  stalwart  comrades.  Head- 
long, in  a  blinding  cloud  of  dust,  rushed  upon  them  the 
gallant  chivalry  of  France,  led  by  the  Constable,  whom  a 
foolish  taunt  had  stung  to  madness^;    but  the  foremost 

*  With  Isahdla  of  Luxemburg ^  whose  father  had  withdrawn  hifl 
claims  to  the  marquisate  of  Namur,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Courtenays  after  the  death  of  Philip  (the  brother  (if  Baldwin  IX.  of 
Flanders),  and  had  been  sold  to  the  count  of  Flanders  by  the  wife  of 
Baldwin  II.  of  Constantinople.     In  the  year  1297,  the  count  gtre 
Namur  to  John,  his  eldest  son,  by  Isabella. 
^  This  weapon  was  ironically  called  a  **  guUentag.*' 
'  He  had  wisely  proposed  to  get  between  the  Flemings  and  Coiir> 
tray.    ''Are  you  afraid  of    these  conies?"    answered   Robert  of 
Art()iH,  "or  have  you  some  of  the  same  hairl"     As  the  Cuoatable 
(i  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Flauders,  this  inainuatioD  of 
ieeply  hurt  him. 
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squadrons  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  scarped 
bank  of  the  canal,  which  swept  round  in  a  curve  and 
hemmed  them  in,  while  the  weight  of  the  rest  of  the  column 
kept  pressing  on  from  behind ;  some  were  trampled  down, 
others  were  thrown  by  their  restive  horses,  many  were  pushed 
into  the  water,  and  the  whole  array  became  a  helpless  and 
confused  mass.  Quick  as  lightning,  Guy  and  William 
crossed  at  both  flanks,  over  a  bridge  of  bodies,  and  dashed 
in  among  them.  The  struggling  crowd,  encumbered  by 
their  heavy  armour  and  closely  wedged  together,  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep  by  the  half-armed  Flemings ;  and 
besides  Robert ,  of  Artois,  James  of  Ch4tiUon,  John 
d^Avesnes  (the  count  of  Hainault's  eldest  son),  Peter  Flotte, 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  Constable  and  the  two  marshals  of 
France',  more  than  two  hiindred  lords,  and  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  knights  and  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
perished '.  Four  thousand  pair  of  gilt  spurs  were  collected 
on  the  bloody  field,  and  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  churches 
of  Flanders. 

Phih'p  met  this  dreadful  disaster  with  unbroken  spirit. 
By  a  great  effort  \  he  at  once  raised  an  army  of  70,000 
men ;  and  after  calling  Charles  of  Valois  from  Italy,  to 
oi^nize  a  reserve,  he  set  out,  in  September,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Flemings ;  who  were  now  masters  of 

*  Guy  de  Nede,  the  Constable's  brother,  and  Simon  de  Mdun. 

*  Also  among  the  slain  were  John  I.,  count  of  Aumale,  John  de 
Braine  //.,  count  of  Eu,  and  the  count  of  TanoarvUle,  the  High 
Chamberlain.  Louis  of  Clermont  (afterwards  duke  of  Bourbon),  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  ingloriously  saved 
themselves  by  flight. — Historians  have  incorrectly  added  thenames 
of  several  other  great  nobles  to  the  list  of  the  killed. 

1  He  called  out  the  " ban"  and  the  ** arrUre  ban,**  or  reserve. 
He  also  heavily  taxed  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  tampered  with  the 
coinage,  sold  patents  of  nobility,  and  allowed  many  of  the  crown 
serfs  to  buy  their  freedom. 
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Ghent  and  Lisle,  and  had  brought  together,  at  Douay,  a 
▼ast  body  of  infantry  under  Guy  and  his  elder  brother 
John^  count  of  Namur*.  These,  when  he  came  up  to 
them,  kept  him  at  bay  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
month,  often  beating  the  French  knights  in  skirmishes, 
though  they  would  not  risk  a  pitched  battle ;  so  that,  as 
the  season  advanced  and  the  rains  flooded  the  country,  he 
was  forced  to  break  up  his  camp,  and  to  return  home  for 
the  winter. 

Edward  of  England,  whose  envoys  had  but  lately 
begged  in  vain  for  a  settled  peace,  gained  greatly  by  the 
'  change  which  had  befiiUen  his  rival.  He  bung  back,  in 
his  turn,  and  did  not  leave  his  kingdom  when  invited  to  a 
friendly  conference ;  yet  before  the  year  was  over,  having 
heard  that  the  people  of  Boi^deaux  had  driven  out  the 
French  garrison,  but  without  declaring  for  him,  he  listened 
more  readily  to  Philip's  offers.  A  final  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  at  Paris,  May  1303,  by  which  he  re- 
covered the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  all  the  lands  and 
lordships  which  he  had  lost ;  it  being  also  stipulated  that 
he  should  present  himself  at  Amiens,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and  there  renew  his  homage.  The 
Scotch  and  the  Flemings  were  again  sacrificed  by  their 
selfish  allies. 

With  the  Pope  for  an  enemy,  the  clergy  doubtful  in 
their  allegiance,  and  a  burthensome  and  inglorious  war 
upon  his  hands',  Philip  had  now  felt  that  something  must  be 
done  to  soothe  the  discontent  of  his  heavily  taxed  subjects. 
He  had  therefore,  at  Midlent  (March  1303),  put  fordj  an 
ordinance  for  the  reform  of  the  kingdom,  pledging  him- 
self to  do  justice  to  all ;  to  protect  those  priests  who  were 

*  The  omint  of  Namnr  was  with  his  brother  at  Gourtraj. 

*  Besidefi  the  heavy  exactioDB  and  the  tampering  with  the  ooiaagSi 
he  had  forced  all  classes  of  persona  to  serve  or  to  find  sabstitotea 
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loyal)  and  not  to  encroach  on  the  judicial  rights  of  his 
vassals ;  to  check  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  royal  judges^ ; 
and  also  to  maintain  the  freemen  of  the  towns  in  all  their 
immunities.  And  during  his  stay  in  Languedoc,  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  he  confirmed  the  cijstoms  and  liberties  of 
the  southern  corporations;  nor  did  he  call  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  for  a  subsidy  without  first 
enlarging  their  privileges,  and  fully  recognizing  their  right 
to  tax  themselves.  , 

In  April  1303,  when  the  Flemings  were  again  in  the 
6eld,  the  French  attacked  and  dispersed  a  body  of  troops 
which  threatened  Tournay.  But  before  the  spring  was 
over,  the  insurgents  had  gained  an  experienced  general  in 
Philip  of  Rieti ',  the  fifth  son  of  their  count  by  his  first 
marriage ;  who  had  given  up  all  the  Italian  fiefs  which  he 
had  earned  in  the  service  of  the  Angevin  kings  of  Naples, 
and  had  come  home  with  his  knights  to  fight  for  his  own 
country.  There  were  successful  forays  made  into  Artois, 
and  likewise  into  Hainault  and  Holland,  the  territories  of 
John  d'Avesnes,  from  whom  the  younger  Guy  of  Flanders 
also  conquered  Middleburg  and  most  of  Zealand';  and 
though  they  were  surprised  at  Arques,  and  three  thousand 
men  slain,  they  burnt  Terouenne,  in  July,  after  driving  out, 
with  much  trouble,  the  well-disciplined  Italian  mercenaries 
who  held  it  for  France.     These  were  besieged  again  in 

*  Twice  a  year,  for  two  months,  the  parliament  was  to  be  sitting  at 
Paris,  the  exchequer  was  to  be  at  Houen,  and  the  grand  assizes  {leg 
Grand  J(mr8)  were  to  be  held  at  Troyes ;  but  after  a  year  or  two,  all 
was  transacted  in  Paris. 

*  He  had  been  made  count  of  Rieti  and  Lanciano  in  Italy. 

*  For  some  years,  Ouy  styled  himself  count  of  Zealand,  in  virtue 
of  a  donation  from  his  father ;  who,  as  sovereign  of  West  Zealand, 
had  claimed  it  as  an  escheat  when  John  d'Avesnes  took  possession  of 
it  (see  p.  128,  note  5),  denying  the  right  of  collaterals  to  inherit 
under  the  old  Belgic  and  Germanic  law. 
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Tournay,  whither  they  had  retreated  in  good  order ;  the 
]?rench  king  therefore,  who  was  at  Peronne,  gathering  bis 
forces  together,  thought  it  best  to  send  the  offer  of  a  twelve- 
month's truce  to  the  Flemings,  even  undertaking  to  set  tbe 
old  count,  his  captive,  at  liberty  while  it  lasted.  The 
terms  were  accepted,  and  hostages  given ;  so  that  count 
Guy  returned  to  see  his  children  and  his  people.  The  aged 
man  was  joyfully  welcomed :  but  as  he  knew  that  he  was 
almost  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  did  not  strive,  as 
Philip  had  hoped,  to  get  a  few  more  days  of  freedom  by 
selfishly  urging  the  conclusion  of  a  bad  peace ;  and  when 
his  time  was  up,  he  went  back  to  his  prison.  From  Com- 
piegne  he  was  removed  to  Pontoise,  where  he  ended  his 
troubled  life  (Feb.  1305). 

While  the  truce  with  France  still  continued,  in  March 
lt304,  the  count  of  Hainault  landed  in  Zealand,  on  the 
island  of  Duyveland.  His  men  were  routed,  the  very 
next  night,  by  the  Zealanders,  and  his  brother,  the  bishop 
of  Utrecht^,  taken  prisoner;  so  that  the  Flemings  were 
encouraged  to  overrun  Holland,  and  he  himself  was  also 
closely  beset  by  them  in  Zieriksee,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  siege  was  raised,  in  August,  by  Rainier  Grimaldi, 
a  Genoese  admiral  in  the  service  of  France  ;  who,  when  his 
French  ships  had  been  put  to  flight,  suddenly  broke  the 
enemy's  line  with  the  sixteen  gallies  which  he  had  brt>ugfat 
from  Italy,  doing  dreadful  havoc,  and  carrying  away  the 
younger  Guy  of  Flanders  as  a  captive.  Not  many  days 
afterwards,  another  victory  was  wan  by  Philip  in.  person, 
over  a  large  army,  under  Philip  of  Rieti,  which  was  en- 
camped at  Mons  en  Puelle.  Advancing  from  Toumay, 
where  he  had  gathered  his  troops  together,  the  kii^  had 
forced  the  bridge  over  the  Lys ;  on  which  the  Flemings 

'  Chtif  of  HainauU,  yomiger  son  of  John  d'Ayeanes  and  Alice  of 
Holland. 
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surrounded  themselves  with  a  double  barricade  of  loaded 
waggons,  beeping  quite  still,  until  near  the  evening,  though 
much  harassed  by  stones. and  arrows*;  they  then  rushed 
out  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which,  led  by  WQliam  of 
Juliers,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  royal  tents,  while  Philip  of 
Rieti  and  the  count  of  Naniur'  surprised  and  broke  the 
cavalry  of  Charles  of  Valois  and  the  count  of  St.  Pol. 
Fifteen  hundred  Frenchmen  had  already  been  slain,  when 
their  sovereign,  after  narrowly  escaping  out  of  his  tent  with 
his  life,  got  upon  his  horse  and  rallied  his  panic-stricken 
warriors ;  turning  them  against  their  assailants,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  driven  off  the  field,  leaving  behind  them 
ten  thousand  killed,  and  the  whole  of  their  baggage. 

The  success  thus  gained  was  followed  up  by  the  siege 
of  Lisle,  whither  Philip  of  Rieti  and  a  large  body  of  the 
fugitives  had  betaken  themselves.  But  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  the  count  of  Namur  came  to  his  aid  with  a  fresh 
host  of  sixty  thousand  well-armed  men  from  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  the  other  great  towns  ;  which  so  amazed  and 
discouraged  the  French  lords*,  that  they  told  the  king  that 
he  had  better  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  listened  the  more 
readily  to  their  advice,  as  discontent  was  spreading  among 
his  people,  and  the  harvest  was  bad :  it  was  settled  that 
there  should  be  a  truce,  and  negotiations  for  a  peace  were 
set  on  foot,  in  which  all  the  old  rights  and  liberties  of 
Flanders  were  to  be  restored.  Accordingly,  in  the  treaty 
of  Archies,  signed  in  June  1305,  Philip  acknowledged 
Robert  of  Bethune,  whose  father  was  then  dead,  as  count 
of  Flanders ;   he  also  released  him  from  prison,  and  his 


'  The  weather  also  was  hot,  and  they  were  unable  to  get  at  the 
food  and  drink  in  their  waggons. 

>  With  the  count  was  his  brother  Henry,  count  of  Lodt. 

*  Philip  himself,  when  he  saw  this  host,  said  that  ''it  rained 
Flemings." 
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brothers  William  and  Guy,  and  the  captive  nobles ;  and  he 
promised  to  give  his  son  Lewis  possession  of  the  counties 
of  Nevers  and  Rethel '.  On  the  other  hand,  Lisle,  Douay, 
and  all  that  part  of  Flanders  in  which  French  was  spoken, 
were  to  be  yielded  to  him ;  and  he  was  to  have  200,000 
pounds  by  instalments,  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  war'. 
During  the  winter,  the  dearth  of  food  throughout  the 
north  of  France  had  been  made  worse  by  ill-judged  at- 
tempts to  fix  the  price  of  com :  but  the  government,  with 
a  strong  hand,  kept  down  every  outburst  of  discontent^. 
In  the  spring,  April  1305,  the  queen  died,  and  prince 
Lewis  inherited  her  county  of  Champagne,  and  tbe  king- 
dom of  Navarre \  Later  in  the  same  year,  the  heaviness 
of  the  taxes,  and  the  debasing  of  the  coinage,  gave  rise  to 
fresh  disturbances ;  especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
where  there  were  bloody  executions,  and  Carcassonne 
and  Narbonne  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  having  con- 
suls^. There  was  also  some  danger  of  another  war  with 
England.  Not  only  were  the  goods  of  some  French 
traders  seized  as  reprisals,  Philip  having  laid  hands  oo 
the  cloth  which  an  English  merchant  was  bringing  over 
from  Brabant  for  his  sovereign,  and  bought  it  at  bis  own 


'  In  right  of  his  mother,  VioUnte  of  Nevers,  and  of  his  wife 
Jane  of  Rethel, 

'  The  treaty  was  eventually  confirmed  in  Paris  by  Robert,  with 
some  modifications,  in  May  1309. — ^The  Flemings  had  asserted  that 
French  Flanders  was  only  given  up  as  a  pledge  until  its  fulfilment 

*  At  Paris,,  where  a  free-spoken  scholar  was  hanged,  the  university 
professors  at  once  suspended  their  lectures,  and  excommunicated  the 
provost  of  the  city.     That  official  had  to  go  to  Rome  for  absolution. 

*  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  title  of  king  until  he  was  crowned 
at  Pampeluna,  in  July  1307. 

'  At  Carcassonne,  the  eight  consuls,  and  several  other  persons, 
yrere  hanged  for  a  plot  to  betray  the  town  to  the  Infant  of  Majorca, 
Sept.  1305. 
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price ;  but  when  a  papal  legate  sought  to  mediate  between 
the  two  courts,  Edward  angrily  called  for  the  restoration 
of  the  castle  of  Mauleon,  which  indeed  had  been  long 
delayed.  These  disputes  were  still  unsettled  at  the  time 
of  that  king's  death,  in  July  ld07«  His  weak  successor, 
however,  came  to  Boulogne,  the  following  January,  and  did 
homage  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine ;  he  also  wedded  Philip's 
daughter,  the  fair  and  false  Isabella, — an  ill-starred  union, 
which  in  the  end  brought  a  curse  both  upon  the  bride- 
groom and  on  France. 

On  the  very  day  in  which  the  treaty  with  Flanders  was 
signed,  it  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  Philip  to  have  a 
creature  of  his  own  elected  as  Pope.  Having  had  timely 
notice  sent  to  him '  of  a  compromise  by  which  the  cardi- 
nals of  his  faction  were,  within  forty  days,  to  choose  one 
of  three  archbishops  named  by  their  opponents,  and  that 
they  were  fain  to  take  Sertrand  de  Goth,  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux*;  he  invited  that  ambitious  Gascon  to  a  secret 
conference  in  a  wood  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Jean  d' Angely ; 
and  when  he  had  first  got  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother 
Charles  of  Valois  (with  whom  he  was  at  feud),  he  showed 
him  bis  despatches,  and  undertook  to  secure  his  election  if 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  six  conditions.  Although  one 
of  these  was  not  yet  told,  and  the  rest  were  a  disgraceful 
capitulation',  Bertrand  readily  agreed  to  them  all :  he 
swore  on  the  holy  sacrament  to  fulfil  them,  giving  up  his 

'  By  the  secret  management  of  the  Cardinal  de  Prato. 

*  He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  comits  of  Lomagne,  and  had 
been  promoted  to  his  archbishopric  by  Boniface  VIII.  himself. 

*  Philip  was  to  be  fully  reconciled  with  the  Church  ;  his  agents 
were  all  to  have  absolution ;  he  was  to  have  tithes  from  the  French 
clergy  for  five  years ;  the  memory  of  Boniface,  Bertrand's  own 
patron,  was  to  be  judicially  condemned ;  and  the  Colonnas  were  to 
be  reinstated  as  Cardinals.  The  sixth  article  was  only  to  be  told 
when  the  king  should  demand  its  fulfilment. 
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uncle  and  two  nephews  as  hostages;  and  thus  he  be* 
came  chief  pontiff  when  the  king's  answer  had  reached 
his  friends  in  the  conclave,  June  1305^  He  forthwith 
styled  himself  Clement  V.,  and  summoned  the  cardinals  to 
Lyons,  where  he  meant  to  be  crowned  with  great  mag- 
nificence, in  the  presence  of  several  kings  and  great  lords  ' ; 
thither  he  also  journeyed  in  much  state,  at  the  grievous 
cost  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  on  his  way.  At 
Montpellier,  he  was  treated  with  high  respect  by  the  king 
of  Majorca'  and  his  grand-nephew  James  II.  of  Anragon; 
the  latter  of  whom  did  him  homage  for  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

The  only  sovereigns  who  were  at  Lyons  when  Clement 
was  crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  Justus,  Nov.  1305,  were 
James  of  Majorca  and  the  king  of  France ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  as  the  procession  was  returning,  held  the  bridle  of 
the  Pope's  mule  for  a  while,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  his 
brothers,  and  to  John  XL,  duke  of  Britany.  Shortly  after- 
wards, a  wall  which  was  crowded  with  gazers  fell  down 
upon  the  Pope,  and  those  who  were  about  him  ;  twelve 
persons  being  thus  killed  outright,  Charles  of  Valois  much 
hurt,  and  the  duke  of  Britany  mortally  wounded.    Clement 

» 

himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  and  his  crown  most  ominously  dropped  from  his 
head  into  the  dirt*. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  Italians,  the  Pope  set  out  for  Bor- 


1  On  the  iifth  day  of  the  month,  the  thirty-fifth  after  the 
had  first  left  Perugia.    He  had  reached  Paris  in  eleven  days. 

'  He  sent  an  earnest  invitation  to  his  former  liege  lord,  Edward  I^ 
of  England ;  who,  however,  was  not  able  to  oome. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Majorca  had  been  restored  to  James,  to  b«  held 
as  a  fief  to  Arragon,  Aug.  1298. 

*  Some  days  afterwards,  as  he  was  dining  in  state,  his  servants 
quarrelled  with  those  of  the  cardinals,  and  one  of  his  brothers 
killed  by  an  unknown  hand  when  trying  to  atop  the  affirmy. 
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deaux,  the  following  February,  and  either  would  not  or 
dared  not  leave  France.  His  master  had  not  yet  done 
with  him.  Ten  French  cardinals  had  already  been 
created,  and  almost  all  that  was  promised  had  been  ful- 
filled' ;  but  there  was  yet  the  hardest  of  the  condidonih— 
the  condemnation  of  dead  Boniface — ^to  be  carried  out'. 
For  another  twelvemonth,  a  serious  fit  of  illness  gave 
Clement  a  plea  for  delay ;  and  even  when  at  last  he  had 
come  to  Poictiers,  where  a  grand  conference  was  to  be 
held,  he  is  said  to  have  tried  more  than  once  to  get  away, 
feeling  himself  to  be  in  Philip's  clutches.  That  king 
entered  the  town,  in  June  ld07»  with  his  sons  (Lewis, 
Philip,  Charles  and  Robert  ^),  witli  his  brothers  (Charles, 
count  of  Valois,  and  Lewis  count  of  Evreux^),  and  with 
Robert,  count  of  Flanders :  there  were  also  envoys  from 
Charles  the  Lame,  of  Naples,  and  from  Edward  L,  of 
England,  who  was  still  living ;  and  James  de  Molay^  the 
grand  master  of  the  Temple,  was  called  from  Cyprus  to 
join  the  meeting'.     Thoroughly  frightened  at  the  situation 

*  Just  before  he  left  Lyons,  he  put  forth  two  bulls ;  one  of  which 
explained  sway  the  constitution  '*  Unam  Sanctam,"  while  the  other 
revoked  the  '*  Clericis  Laicos." 

'  The  king  wanted  to  have  his  bones  taken  out  of  his  grave  and 
burnt ;  to  have  him  proved  a'  heretic  by  Nogaret,  who  had  got  up 
seventy  articles  against  him  (Sept.  1304),  and  to  have  him  declared 
a  usurper,  and  his  acts  annulled.  But  Clement  felt  that  the  Papal 
authority  would  thus  be  shaken ;  and  that  the  degrading  of  the  car- 
dinals created  by  Boniface  would  invalidate  his  own  election. 

'  Robert  did  not  live  many  months  after  the  conference. 

'  He  had  just  been  created  count  of  Evreux,  in  April.  The 
marriage  of  young  Philip  of  France  with  Jane  of  Franch-Comt^  and 
Artois  had  also  taken  place  that  year,  in  January. 

'  Ostensibly  to  consult  about  a  crusade.  Fulh  de  VUlaret,  the 
grand  master  of  the  hospital,  was  also  invited ;  but,  luckily  for  him- 
self, he  did  not  come.  When  he  afterwards  did  visit  France,  he  soon 
saw  good  reason  to  hasten  away.  Sept  1309,  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Rhodes. 
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iDto  wfaidi  he  had  biougfat  himself  the  Pope,  by  the 
adTke  of  the  wily  Cardinal  de  Prato,  sought  to  gain  time ; 
so  it  was  given  out  that  only  a  general  conncil  could  con- 
demn a  Pope,  and  the  o£fer  was  made  and  accepted  of 
eoDYening  one  at  Vienne.  In  the  meanwhile,  no  oppor- 
tnnity  of  conciliating  the  French  princes  was  lost.  An 
interdict  under  which  Pampeluna  lay  was  taken  off,  when 
young  Lewis,  mistrusting  the  ambition  of  a  viceroy,  has- 
tened with  the  constable.  Waiter  de  ChdtiUonj  into  Na- 
varre, and  was  crowned  as  king;  bulls  were  likewise 
issued  for  a  crusade  against  the  Greeks,  which  was  to  place 
Charles  of  Valots  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire^ ; 
and  in  the  month  of  August,  with  far  more  success,  a 
de6nitive  sentence  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  Charobert  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Nor 
was  Charobert's  grandfather  forgotten.  Of  360,000 
ounces  of  gold,  which  Charles  the  Lame  owed  to  the 
Roman  Church,  one-third  was  to  be  remitted  him,  and  the 
rest  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  new  crusade'  ;  and  his 
son,  the  devout  Leiris,  bishop  of  Thoulouse,  who  had  died 
about  nine  years  before,  was  to  be  canom'zed '. 

Of  such  a  policy,  the  Templars  were  allowed  to  become  the 
victims.  Philip  had  been  secredy  calling  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  order,  and  had  raked  up  some  horrible 
charges  against  it^;  on  the  dawn  of  one  and  the  same  day, 

^  The  year  afterwards,  when  Albert  of  Austria  had  been  aasMB- 
nated,  Clement  openly  leoommended  Charles  of  Valois  to  the  Genaan 
electors,  at  Philip's  zeqnest,  but  secretly  faToured  the  election  of 
Hairy  of  Loxembnrg.  This  choice  of  a  Low  Country  prince  to  be 
Emperor  was  a  bitter  pill  to  Philip. 

>  In  addition  to  two-tenths,  to  be  leried  from  the  clergy  of  Fruwe 
already  granted  to  Charles  of  Valois  in  January. 

s  He  was  finally  canonized  by  John  XXII.,  April  1307.  Thoa- 
louse  was  then  made  an  ardibishopric. 

*  A  felon  of  Beziers,  one  Squino  de  FUrian, — ^YiUaai  eaUs  him 
Nofb  Dei  of  Florence, — had  caused  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  ti^g, 
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he  suddenly  caused  all  the  knights  and  their  goods  to  be 
seized  in  the  houses  throughout  France,  the  Grand  Master 
himself  being  arrested  at  Paris  by  William  de  Nogaret, 
Oct  1307*  Threats,  promises,  hunger,  torture  even  to  death, 
wrung  from  many  of  these  unhappy  men  a  set  of  strange  and 
contradictory  confessions;  and  among  the  busiest  in  this, 
hateful  work  was  the  king's  confessor,  the  Dominican  fVil- 
Ham  Humbert^  chief  inquisitor  of  France.  The  Pope 
indeed^  when  he  heard  of  it,  indignantly  suspended  the 
powers  of  the  inquisitors  and  ordinaries,  that  he  might  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands;  in  the  end,  he  thought 
it  better  worth  his  while  to  betray  those  whom  he  dared 
not  save. 

Philip,  spurred  on  by  hate  and  by  interested  zeal,  on  his 
side  displayed  unflagging  energy.     He  had  no  rest  until 

to  rereal  a  confession  which  a  worthless  knight,  the  Prior  of  Mont- 
falcon,  was  said  tt)  have  made  to  him  in  prison  when  under  the  fear 
of  death.  The  Templars  were  accused  of  denying  Grod,  spitting  on 
the  crucifix,  worshipping  a  horrid  idol  called  Baifomet  (a  name 
which  is  only  a  Proven9al  corruption  for  Mahomet)  ;  of  kissing  the 
Grand  Master  in  a  ludicrous  and  degrading  manner,  when  initiated ; 
of  sodomy  ;  and  of  betraying  Christendom  to  the  Infidels. 

Of  the  numerous  confessions  in  support  of  these  charges,  which 
have  been  likewise  preserved,  all  were  either  made  under  t(«*ture 
or  the  fear  of  it ;  and  nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  such 
abominations  should  have  prevailed  throughout  a  body  of  16,000 
knights  of  the  noblest  families  of  Europe,  pre-eminent — ^as  their 
unfortunate  Grand  Master  could  boast  uncontradicted — for  the 
splendour  of  their  churches  and  worship,  the  liberality  of  their  alms- 
giving, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  would  shed  their  blood  for 
the  faith.  The  morality  of  individuals  may  often  have  beea  lax ;  and 
as  the  ill  success  of  the  Crusades  was  ascribed  to  the  magical  arts 
of  the  unbelievers,  it  is  not  altogether  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
knights  may  have  sought  with  unhallowed  rites  to  counteract  such  an 
influence :  they  may  even,  **  for  the  good  of  the  Church,"  have 
tried  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  by  a  temporary  and  insincere 
denial  of  Christ.  This,  however,  is  ouLy  an  ingenious  surmise, 
grounded  upon  no  clear  proof. 
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wherever  his  infiueiioe  reached, — in  England,  in  Britan  j, 
and  in  Provence, — the  Templars  were  imprisoned*;  and 
that  he  might  win  the  voice  of  publip  opinion  for  his  cause, 
£ivoorable  decrees  were  obtained  from  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  by  the  States  General,  convened  at  Tours  (May 
1308),  the  accused  were  declared  to  be  worthy  of  death*. 
So  well  did  he  now  work  upon  Clement,  in  a  second  con- 
ference at  Poicders,  that  the  suspension  was  revoked,  the 
Pope  only  reserving  the  Masters  and  Preceptors  to  be 
dealt  with  by  himself,  July  1308 :  other  bulls  also  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  weeks,  which  sequestrated  the  goods  of  the 
order,  threatened  with  excommunication  those  who  should 
harbour  any  of  the  knights,  and  named  a  day  for  the 
meeting  of  the  promised  council '.  This  done,  Clement, 
as  if  to  breathe  more  freely,  withdrew  to  Bordeaux ;  the 
next  year,  March  1309,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Avignon, 
which  thenceforth  long  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  die 
Papacy. 

The  spirit  of  the  Templars  was  not  yet  broken.  Many 
had  died  of  grief  and  ill-usage,  and  some  by  their  own 
hand:  but  there  were  souls  among  them  which  could  not 
be  shaken,  and  most  of  those  who  at  first  had  been  racked 
or  frightened  into  confession  had  since  retracted  every  word. 
Such  firmness  was  only  to  be  met  by  strong  measures;  it 
was  therefore  the  cruel  policy  of  Philip  to  treat  all  who 
recanted  as  relapsed  heretics*.     Even  thus  he  could  not 

'  None  of  Uiese  seem  to  have  been  tortored  or  put  to  death ;  and 
nothing  was  proTed  against  them. 

*  In  this  subservient  assembly,  in  which  the  Third  Estate  were  a 
seeond  time  represented,  the  notorious  William  de  Nogaret  wis 
proxy  for  the  eight  chief  lords  of  Langnedoc. 

'  The  princes,  and  in  Grermany  the  ecdesiastieal  electors,  were  to 
be  the  sequestrators. 

•  The  hint  was  periiaps  given  by  the  adrice  of  the  Theologiesl 
Faculty  of  Paris,  to  abide  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Bomao 

'h  for  cases  of  heresy  and  grievous  crime. 
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Stop  their  mouths.  In  vain,  while  the  sufferers  were 
slowly  burning,  one  after  the  other,  did  he  offer  pardons  to 
those  who  would  acknowledge  their  guilt:  they  all  died 
calling  on  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  and  protest- 
ing their  innocence*.  The  Grand  Master  himself,  when 
brought  before  the  Papal  commissioners  in  the  hall  of  the 
bishop  of  Paris  (Nov.  1309'),  firmly  declared  that  h6 
would  defend  his  order,  although  threatened  to  be  dealt 
with  as  one  who  had  lapsed,  and  told  that  as  a  heretic  he 
was  not  to  have  counsel :  he  crossed  himself  twice,  on 
hearing  the  depositions  read  which  he  was  said  to  have 
made  before  three  cardinals,  crying  out  that  if  these  had 
been  persons  to  be  defied,  he  should  have  had  somewhat 
else  to  say '.  The  same  determination  was  displayed  by 
seventy-four  of  the  brotherhood.  They  named  as  their 
attomies,  Peter  de  Boulogne,  a  priest  and  dignitary,  and 
«ight  of  their  leading  knights  ;  affirming  that  all  the 
charges  were  false,  as  no  Templar  out  of  France  had  con- 
fessed any  thing. 

'  With  the  Pope's  consent,  Philip,  in  the  year  1309,  humt  fifty- 
mx  knights  outside  of  Paris  (6i.  Yillani) ;  thus  getting  rid  of  much 
troublesome  evidence,  and  so  frightening  the  survivors,  that  many,  to 
save  themselves,  confessed  whatever  was  asked  of  them.  In  May 
1310,  the  council  for  the  province  of  Sens,  held  at  Paris,  burned 
fifty-nine  knights ;  soon  after  which,  nine  more  were  burnt  at  Senlis^ 
whither  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  had  convened  a  council :  those 
from  whom  no  torture  had  ever  wrung  a  confession,  were  imprisoned 
for  life. — Out  of  France,  it  was  very  different.  The  councils  of 
Mentz  (May  1310),  Salamanca  (Oct.  1310),  and  Ravenna  (June 
1311)  were  for  the  acquittal  of  the  knights. 

^  Before  this  commission,  which  first  met  in  August  and  sat 
many  months,  all  the  Templars  were  cited.  Its  president  was  the 
supple  archbishop  of  Narbonne. 

*  **  Would  Grod,"  he  broke  out,  "  it  were  with  us  as  among  the 
Turks  and  Saracens ;  who  reward  infamous  liars  by  cutting  off  their 
heads!" 
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The  prosecution  of  dead  Boniface  still  dragged  itself 
on ;  William  de  Nogaret  and  William  du  Plessis  acting  as 
principals,  the  French  princes  having  left  them  to  do  the 
dirty  work  alone.  Secrecy  and  safety  had  been  pledged 
to  the  witnesses' ;  the  cause  had  come  on  in  March  1310; 
and  a  mass  of  strange  evidence  had  been  given,  highly 
damaging  to  the  memory  of  Boniface,  if  even  a  small  part 
of  it  were  true  * :  but  the  difiSculty  only  became  more 
strongly  felt,  that  a  condemnation  would  be  tbe  death-war- 
rant of  the  Papacy,  and  that  an  acquittal  would  involve 
the  honour  of  the  French  king.  Seeing  this, — or  perhaps 
dreading  the  success  which  Henry  of  Luxemburg ^  the  new 
emperor,  had  won  in  Italy, — Philip  relented.  Matten 
were  then  settled,  April  1311,  by  a  bull  which  dedaied 
that  the  king's  intentions  had  been  good,  and  that  William 
de  Nogaret  had  owned  that  he  had  never  been  biddeo  to 
seize  Boniface  ;  that  the  prosecution  was  to  be  left  in  tbe 
hands  of  Clement  himself;  and  that  all  decrees  and  doca- 
roents  offensive  to  France,  in  the  late  quarrel,  should  be 
erased  from  the  papal  registers  *. 

In  October  1311,  the  council  of  Vienne  was  opened  bj 
the  Pope ;  who  stated  that  it  had  met  to  deliberate  upon 
the  case  of  the  Templars,  the  recovering  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  reforms  in  the  discipline  of  tbe  Church.  Bat 
as  he  could  not  get  it  to  condemn  the  knights  unheard, 

'  The  kinBmen  of  Boniface,  and  even  Clement  himself,  had  been 
suspected  of  plotting  an  ambuscade  for  some  of  them,  near  ATigooiL 

^  Many  of  the  witnesses  were  infamous,  by  their  own  showiDg; 
many,  no  doubt,  were  bribed ;  and  the  open  denials  of  religtoo  tod 
the  shameless  avowals  of  immorality,  which  Boniface  was  stated  to 
have  made  before  Italian  ambassadors  and  even  to  Roger  de  Lena 
when  he  came  to  crave  absolution,  were  absurdly  impossible. 

'  Nogaret  and  fourteen  others  were  still  excepted  from  pardon. 
Absolution,  however,  was  granted  to  him,  if  he  would  go  to  tbe  Hoi/ 
"^  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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nothing  further  was  done  until  the  end  of  the  winter,  when 
the  king  of  France  came  with  his  sons,  to  carry  every 
thing  with  a  high  hand :  the  order  was  then  suppressed  by 
Clement  in  a  secret  consistory,  March  1312,  '*  of  his  ple- 
nary power,  and  not  by  a  definitive  sentence;"  which 
arbitrary  constitution  was  also  published  in  April,  at  the 
second  session  of  the  council '•  At  the  third  and  last 
session,  in  May,  the  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  in 
France,  Navarre,  and  England,  was  granted  for  six  years 
to  Philip  and  his  son  Lewis,  and  to  F^ward,  his  son-in-law  ; 
these  sovereigns  having  pledged  themselves  to  undertake  a 
crusade.  Among  the  other  acts  of  the  council,  was  the 
acquittal  of  Boniface,  for  whom  three  learned  cardhials 
had  pleaded,  and  two  zealous  Catalan  knights  had  offered 
to  do  battle ;  he  was  pronounced  to  have  been  a  true 
Catholic.  The  obnoxious  enactments  of  the  bull  "Clericis 
Laicos  "  were  also  revoked. 

The  following  year,  on  Whitsunday  (June  1313),  Philip 
held  a  grand  festival  at  Paris,  in  which  he  knighted  his 
three  sons  and  many  of  the  young  French  lords.  All 
these,  together  with  himself  and  the  king  of  England  and  a 
gallant  throng  of  nobles  and  knights,  took  the  cross,  three 
days  afterwards  :  but  beyond  this  display  and  a  succession 
of  splendid  banquets,  nothing  whatever  was  done;  and 
thus  the  Holy  Land  was  left  to  the  infidels.  The  second 
of  the  king's  sons,  Philip  the  Long,  had  been  created 
count  of  Poictiers  ^,  about  eighteen  months  before  (Dec. 

*  See  also  Vol.  I.,  p.  79,  note  6. — The  estates  of  the  Templars  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula  were  not  given,  like  the  rest,  to  the  Hospital- 
lers; bnt  to  other  orders  (as  in  Portugal ,  to  the  newly  founded  Order 
of  Christ).  The  Pope  gave  command  that  knights  who  ^were  ac- 
quitted by  the  provincial  councils  should  have  a  provision ;  that 
tkoteieko confessed  their  guilt  should  be  treated  mth  indulgence;  and  that 
the  impenitent  and  relapsed  should  be  rigorously  punished. 

'  Charles  of  Anjou  had  claimed  the  county,  on  the  death  of  his 
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1311) ;  which  was  the  occasion  of  an  important  precedent 
being  established,  as  the  newly  erected  peerage  county 
was  to  revert  to  the  crown  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs. 

Robert  of  Naples,  the  successor  of  Charles  the  Lame, 
having  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  ;  Philip  the 
Fair  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  behalf  of  his  cousin.  Excom- 
munication was  denounced  upon  all  who  should  attack  die 
fief  of  the  Roman  Church  :  but  ere  the  decree  had  gone 
forth  from  Avignon,  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  had  died 
suddenly  in  Italy,  Aug.  1313,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  feared  from  him.  Another  cloud  of  troubles, 
which  had  been  gathering  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  did  not 
pass  away  so  readily.  For  Robert  de  Bethune  sdll 
wanted  to  regain  what  he  had  ceded*;  and  now,  when 
summoned  to  do  homage  for  his  county,  the  French  dis- 
trict excluded,  he  had  refused,  actually  proceeding,  the 
next  year,  to  lay  siege  to  Lisle.  The  war,  thus  beguo, 
was  a  heavy  burthen  upon  Philip's  disordered  finances. 
He  gathered  together  large  armies,  which  he  could  not 
keep  up  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  raise  money  by  a  gahdki 
or  excise  duty,  upon  things  sold ',  the  hateful  tax  at  ooce 
caused  outbreaks  in  Picardy  and  Champagne,  and  it  was 

brother  Alfonso ;  but  it  was  decided,  in  the  reign  of  the  late  kingi 
Nov.  1185,  that  apanages  were  to  revert  to  the  crown  and  not  to  be 
inherited  by  collaterals. 

"  He  still  treated  the  cession  of  French  Flanders  as  conditioml ; 
and  though  he  had  again  confirmed  it  at  Poictiers,  June  1312,  b« 
accused  the  king's  minister  Enguerrand  de  Mai-igny  of  having  ^* 
luded  him  by  verbal  explanations. — The  fiefs  of  his  son,  the  oooot 
of  Nevers,  had  been  confiscated.  He  had  been  arrested  at  Tv^ 
whither  he  had  been  cited  in  the  year  1309,  and  had  broken  oot  of 
prison. 

*  It  was  granted  by  the  deputies  of  the  principal  towns,  and  was 
paid  both  by  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The  inquisitorial  systeo 
required  to  levy  it,  made  it  yet  worse. 
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necessary  to  repeal  it.  As  the  only  resource  which  was 
lefty  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  was  negotiated  at  Courtray, 
July  1314. 

The  harsh  and  suspicious  nature  of  Philip  had  become 
worse  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  delighted  in  cruel 
punishments.  Several  women  accused  of  being  poisoners 
were  either  burnt  or  buried  alive  at  Paris ;  and  on  a  vague 
charge  of  having  by  sorcery  and  poison  killed  the  late 
queen,  Guichard,  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  confined  in  a 
narrow  dungeon  where  he  lay  in  chains  nearly  six  years. 
Nor  were  such  the  only  victims.  Even  the  rank,  and  age, 
and  sufierings  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple  could  not 
save'  bim.  ~  Led  with  two  other  high  oflBcers  of  the  order 
before  a  papal  commission  of  cardinals  and  prelates  at  the 
threshold  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  to  hear  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment  read,  March  1314;  James  de 
Molay  and  the  Commander  of  Normandy,  Guy  of  Auvergne, 
had  strongly  denied  all  that  they  were  said  to  have  confessed, 
and  had  so  staggered  their  judges  that  they  remanded  them 
until  the  next  day.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  Philip 
took  the  law  into  his  own  hands ;  declaring  the  accused  to 
have  relapsed,  he  had  them  burnt,  that  very  evening,  near 
the  garden-wall  of  his  palace  ^«  They  died  with  great  con- 
stancy, asserting  their  innocence  with  their  last  breath'. 

Hardly  a  month  had  passed  after  that  dreadful  scene, 
when  fresh  horrors  were  enacted.  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  Robert,  and  the  two.  sisters  Jane 
and  Blanche  of  Burgundy  and  Artois, — ^the  wives  of  the 

1  In  the  tie  aux  Juifst  now  joined  to  the  Uedela  CiU. — The  com- 
mander of  Normandy  was  the  son  of  Robert  III,,  dauphin  of  Auvergne, 

*  The  Grand  Master  is  likewise  said  to  hare  summoned  the  Pope 
and  Philip  the  Fair  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God ;  the  one 
within  forty  days,  and  the  other  within  a  year  and  a  day,  by  which 
time  they  were  both  dead. — The  house  of  the  Templars  at  Paris 
was  afterwards  the  prison  of  the  dethroned  Lewis  XY I. 
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king's  three  handsome  sons,  LewU,  Philip  the  Long,  and 
Charles  the  Fair, — were  all  of  them  denounced  as  bmving 
been  faithless  to  their  husbands ;  and  terrible  indeed  was 
the  indignation  of  a  tyrant,  who  the  more  keenly  felt  the 
dishonour  to  his  house  as  his  own  morab  were  blameless, 
and  even  rigid.  Two  Norman  gentlemen,  who  were  bro- 
thers, Philip  and  Walter  de  Launay^  being  put  to  the  rack 
at  Pontoise,  April  1314,  had  confessed  that  even  in  holy 
places  they  had  carried  on  intrigues  with  Margaret  and 
Blanche;  so  they  were  mutilated,  flayed  alive,  and  then 
hanged  up  by  their  armpits,  bloody  and  writhing,  till  they 
died.  Many  persons,  both  men  and  women,  charged  with 
having  abetted  them  or  having  known  of  their  guilt,  "were 
also  tortured  and  condemned  to  cruel  deaths ;  some  to  be 
sewed  up  in  sacks  and  drowned,  others  to  be  hanged  or 
burnt.  As  for  Margaret  and  Blanche,  they  were  abon 
like  nuns,  and  shut  up  in  a  castle.  More  lucky  was  the 
countess  Jane.  Already  had  she  been  sent  into  a  atroi^- 
hold,  when  her  husband  took  her  part, — fearing,  perhaps, 
to  lose  the  county  which  he  could  only  hold  in  her  right,— 
and  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  she  was  fully  acquitted*. 

The  king  was  then  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  died 
at  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  1314,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  ;  his  weakened  frame  having  never  recovered  firom  i 
fBX\  which  he  met  with  as  he  was  hunting,  owiog  to  a  wild 
boar  which  ran  between  the  legs  of  his  horse. 

A.  D.  1314.  Lems  X.,  the  HvHn. 

1315.  De  Marigoy  and  the  queen  put  to  death. — Charten; 

the  serfs  emancipated. — Flanders  invaded. 

1316.  Death  of  Lewis ;  Philip  the  Long  regent. — Troubles  in 

Artois. — Birth  and  deaUi  of  John  of  France. 

Lewis  X.,  the  Hutin  (the  Disorderly),  who,  like  his  bro- 

*  On  that  occasion,  the  counts  of  Valois  and  Evreux,  and  other 
great  lords,  took  their  seats  on  the  judicial  bench. 
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there,  was  a  gay  libertine,  had  none  of  his  father's  strength 
of  purpose.  Ind9lent  and  careless  \  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  guidance  of  his  ambitious  unde,  the  count  of 
Valois. 

Under  such  management,  he  was  easily  led  to  wreak  the 
vengeance  of  the  nobles  upon  the  men  whom  the  late  king 
had  raised  over  their  heads.  The  chancellor,  Peter  de 
LadUyj  bishop  of  Chdlons  on  the  Mame,  had  the  seals 
taken  from  him ';  after  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  charged  with  having  destroyed  by  witchcraft  both  his 
deceased  master  and  the  prelate  whom  he  had  succeeded  '• 
The  jurist  Rodolf  de  Presles  was  arrested  and  tortured ; 
and  though  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  and  he 
was  set  free,  his  sequestrated  goods,  to  which  the  courtiers 
had  already  helped  themselves,  were  never  restored  to 
him.  Still  harder  was  the  fate  of  the  prime  minister,  the 
crafty  and  powerful  Enguerrand  de  Marigny^.  Fore- 
seeing his  danger,  he  had  induced  the  king  of  England  to 
write  a  friendly  letter  in  his  behalf:  but  unhappily  for 
him,  the  spoils  of  a  rich  victim  were  wanted  to  fill  the 
royal  coffers,  which  were  so  empty  that  the  coronation  had 
been  put  off; -and  he  had  mortally  offended  the  count 
of  Valois,  to  whom  he  once  boldly  gave  the  lie  when 
taxed  by  him  with  falsehood.  He  was  accused  of  pecula- 
tion, and  of  having  devised  the  recent  exactions  and  unpo- 
pular financial  measures;  all  his  underlings  in  the  trea-. 
sury,  and  all  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  public  service, 
were  also  seized  and  thrust  into  dungeons,  and  many  of 

*  It  is  ohsnusteristtc  of  him  that  his  letters  have  neither  his  name 
nor  his  monogram  sabseribed.    There  is  only  his  seal. 

'  He  brought  his  cause  before  the  council  of  Senlis,  Oct.  1315 ; 
and  was  finally  acquitted,  shortly  after  the  king's  death. 

'  He   had  been  original/  a  Norman  gentl^nan.     His  brother 
PhUip  had  risen  with  him,  and  become  archbishop  of  Sens, 
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them  stretched  on  the  rack ;  and  when  he  b^ged  to  be 
heard  in  his  defence,  he  could  not  get  an  audience.  This 
was  the  work  of  Charles  of  Valois ;  who,  moreover,  when 
his  vacillating  nephew  would' only  have  banished  the  fallen 
minister  to  Cyprus,  brought  a  new  charge  against  £n« 
guerrand,  of  having  tried  by  magical  arts  to  cause  the 
king,  the  king's  brothers,  and  the  king's  uncles,  slowly 
to  pine  away.  The  waxen  images  which  were  to  be  gra- 
dually melted  before  a  fire,  were  said  to  have  been  made,  at 
the  instigation  of  Enguerrand's  wife  and  sister,  by  one 
James  Delor.  Such  a  charge,  in  that  age,  was  enough  to 
ruin  the  most  guiltless.  The  wretched  magician,  knowing 
what  awaited  him,  hanged  himself  in  prison ;  his  wife  and 
servant,  his  accomplices,  were  burnt  alive ;  the  wife  and 
sister  of  Enguerrand  were  immured  in  a  dungeon ;  and 
Enguerrand  himself— like  another  La  Brosse — was  con- 
demned to  be  executed  on  the  gallows  at  Montfaucon.  He 
suffered  on  the  Eve  of  the  Ascension,  April  1815  ^ 

Not  many  days  before,  Lewis  had  ordered  Margaret  of 
Burgundy,  his  imprisoned  queen,  to  be  strangled  ;  that  he 
might  marry  Clementia  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  Cha- 
robert  and  the  niece  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples.  He  had  to 
wait  until  August  for  his  bride ;  who  was  delayed  on  her 
way  from  Italy  by  a  storm,  losing  besides,  by  an  untowaxd 
shipwreck,  her  jewels  and  her  much  needed  portion-money. 
The  betrothed  pair  first  met  together,  and  were  married, 
at  Saint  Lie,  near  Troyes ;  after  which  they  went  on  to 
Rheims,  and  were  crowned  there  with  but  little  pomp. 

'  Remorse  afterwards  led  the  king  to  ^restore  his  memory,  and  to 
hequeath  10,000  livres  to  his  children. — Eyen  Charles  of  Yaloii^ 
when  trembling  on  his  deathbed,  bade  one  of  his  servants  go  with  a 
purse  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  crying  out  to  the  poor  who  re- 
ceived his  alms,  *'  Priez  pour  le  teigneur  Enguerrand  et  U  migfunr 
CkarU$r 
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Both  before  and  after  his  coronation, — especially  in  the 
spring,  while  he  was  staying  at  Vincennes, — Lewis  was 
busily  engaged  in  allaying  the  discontent  which  had  shown 
itself  among  all  classes.  The  outcries  of  the  people  against 
their  burthens',  and  the  petitions  from  the  provinces,  of 
the  Dobles  who  had  banded  together  to  recover  their  an- 
cient rights,  having  thoroughly  alarmed  him,  he  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Normans ' ;  redressed  the  grievances  of  the 
lords  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Picardy ;  confirmed, 
by  three  successive  ordinances,  the  liberties  of  Languedoc ; 
and  also  either  enlarged  or  renewed  the  privileges  of 
Auvergne,  Britany,  and  the  city  and  university  of  Paris. 
In  the  north  of  France,  the  feudal  independence  of  the 
nobles  was  restored  by  his  concessions,  and  the  authority 
of  the  crown  seemed  to  have  lost  all  that  it  had  gained 
since  the  days  of  St.  Lewis :  but  the  triumph  of  a  decay- 
ing system  could  not  last ;  and  ere  long,  by  the  skill  of 
the  lawyers,  the  scale  was  easily  made  to  turn  on  the  side 
of  prerogative. 

The  truce  with  Flanders  was  by  this  time  at  an  end. 
When  summoned  to  do  homage  in  person,  Robert  IIL 
had  led  forays  into  the  country  about  Lisle  and  Tour- 
nay  ;  so,  in  the  month  of  June,  though  he  had  sent  to 
excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,' and  his  sons 
the  counts  of  Nevers  and  Namur  had  come  to  Paris 
and  were  well  received,  he  was  declared  a  rebel,  and 
his  envoys  were   driven  away  from  court  in  disgrace  \ 

*  There  was  a  revolt  of  the  peasants  at  Sens ;  bat  chiefly  against 
the  exactions  of  Philip  de  Marigny,  their  archbishop,  and  the  ex- 
eommonications  by  which  these  were  enforced.  It  was  cruelly  pun- 
ished. 

*  In  March  1315.  It  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  in  a  second 
charter,  in  July. 

'  Strange  to  say,  the  count's  two  sons  still  remained  at  court,  and 
shared  in  all  the  royal  amusements. 
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To  niae  money  for  the  war,  the  king,  daring  the  next 
noodi  (Jaly  1S15),  pat  forth  a  series  of  ordinances. 
The  first  of  these — the  gkny  of  his  reign — offered  free- 
dom to  die  serfs  in  the  royal  domains,  on  the  payment 
of  m  fiir  composition ;  and  called  npon  all  other  lords 
to  follow  his  example  '•  The  second  and  diird  granted, 
widi  some  restrictions,  liberty  of  trade  finom  henceforth  to 
the  Italians;  taxing  them  highly  for  tiie  indalgenoe*. 
And  the  fourth  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  for  twelve 
years;  and  also  to  recover  dieir  old  debts,  of  which 
the  king  was  to  have  two-diirds  given  him  for  his  own 
share. 

In  a  manifesto  also  put  forth  in  July, — some  days  befoR 
he  went  to  fetch  the  Oriflamme  at  St.  Denys, — ^Lewis 
denounced  the  Flemings  as  having  incurred  exeonnnuni" 
cation  by  breaking  a  treaty  which  had  the  papal  sandion: 
threatening  them  with  death,  if  captured  within  his  king- 

*  It  aduMwledged  the  right  of  mmn  to  he  horn  free ;  and  expresR^l 
A  widi  4iat  hb  kingdom,  whidi  was  eaUed  the  kingdem  of  the 
Franks,  should  he  what  Hs  name  implied. — Many  freemen  had  iS>^ 
meriy  heeome  slaves,  to  have  hread  in  tfanea  of  famine,  or  to  get  Ur 
protecdoo  of  a  powerful  lord ;  others  had  heen  sold  to  pay  fines  hid 
npon  thorn — esfiecially  the  heavy  keribannum — ^for  not  serring  wli^ 
the  force  of  the  kingdom  was  called  ont.  In  France  and  in  GenoBJ, 
villeins  were  fistlngnished  from  other  serfs ;  being  only  sahjeet  (o 
fixed  and  enstumary  payments  and  servioes. 

Lewis  had  hoped  that  the  seifr  had  hidden  hoards ;  and  vhra  ^ 
found  that  they  did  not  readily  oome  forward,  he  ordered  that  tbey 
shoold  he  made  to  bay  their  freedom  for  whatever  they  couM  tffivd* 
Three  years  afterwards,  PhiHp  the  Long  had  to  renew  the  edict  of 
enfranchisement;  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  RevolntioD> 
there  still  remained  traces  of  predial  servitude  in  France. 

*  The  Italians  were  to  pay,  for  ten  years,  five  per  cent  oo  Uieir 
capital.  They  were  also,  by  the  later  ordinance,  subjected  to  a  tix  of 
two  penee  {deuien)  in  the  pound  on  all  bargains ;  and,  except  at  &"*> 
were  only  to  trade  at  Paris,  St.  OmerSy  Nismes^  and  Roehelle. 
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dom ;  and  with  slavery  for  life,  if  taken  prisoners  else- 
where \  In  the  middle  of  August,  there  being  nothing 
more  to  delay  him,  he  set  out  to  join  the  large  army  on 
die  Lysy  which  he  had  gathered  together ;  and  while  his 
staunch  ally  the  count  of  Hainault  burst  into  East  Flan* 
ders  on  the  side  of  Rupelmonde,  he  pushed  on  to  Cour- 
tray,  and  invested  it.  Eager,  however,  as  he  had  been  for 
the  war,  he  reaped  no -glory  from  it ;  owing  to  that  ill  luck 
which  so  often  cleaves  to  men  who  are  wanting  in  practical 
vigour.  Although  the  spring  had  been  wet*,  the  rains 
now  fell  in  such  floods  that  the  ground  was  soaked ;  the 
waggons  which  brought  food  and  supplies,  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  and  co^ld  not  reach  the  camp;  and  in  damp  and 
unwholesome  tents,  the  soldiers  became  wretched  and 
sickly.  Lewis  had  to  bum  his  baggage,  break  up  his 
camp,  and  disband  his  army.  When  he  was  gone,  the 
Flemings  and  their  count  advanced  into  French  Flanders, 
and  menaced  Artois ;  «but  in  a  short  time,  they  also,  in  their 
turn,  retreated. 

The  wjnter  proved  to  be  a  dreadful  one.  The  burthens 
of  an  unhappy  war  had  been  aggravated  by  a  bad  harvest, 
which  was  followed  by  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence-; in  fact,  we  are  even  told  that  in  Northern  France, 
and' in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany,  upon  which  coun- 
tries the  scourge  had  likewise  fallen,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  people  were  swept  away.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
troubles,  the  nobles,  blinded  by  their  selGshness,  had 
already  begun  to  abuse  their  recovered  rights  of  private 

*  H«  also  got  the  Flemish  traders  expelled  from  England ;  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  treaty  made  in  the  late  reign. 

*  From  April  to  July,  the  cold  rains  had  been  so  incesHant,  that 
processions  were  made  every  where,  In  the  summer,  to  pray  for  fair 
weather.  These  were  headed  by  the  priests,  with  relics,  followed  by 
crowds  of  women  bare-legged  and  of  men  all  naked  I 
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warfiure  and  of  coinage ;  Charles  of  Valois  himself  set  the 
example  as  a  striker  of  base  money.  It  was  necessary  to 
dip  the  wings  of  such  birds  of  prey :  the  growing  influence 
of  the  towns  made  itself  heard,  and  the  king  was  loudly 
called  upon  to  take  the  first  great  step  towards  regaining 
what  he  so  lately  had  been  forced  to  give  up.  In  Novem- 
ber 1315,  he  decried  all  the  money  which  had  been  struck 
by  the  barons,  limiting  its  circulation  to  their  own  territo- 
ries ;  and  two  months  afterwards,  he  fixed  the  standard  of 
the  royal  mint,  and  settled  by  it  the  relative  value  of  what- 
ever had  been  coined  elsewhere  *• 

The  Papal  see  being  still  vacant,  and  the  conclave  hav- 
ing broken  up  in  confusion,  the  count  of  Poicders,  Philip 
the  Long,  was  now  sent  to  Lyons,  to  gather  together  the 
dispersed  cardinals,  and  to  bring  them  to  some  agreement. 
Six  months  had  the  count  been  thus  engaged,  when  the 
tidings  reached  him  that  the  king,  his  brother,  who  was 
not  yet  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  died  at  Vincennes, 
June  5th,  1316  '.  Lewis,  when  overheated  by  playing  at 
tennis,  had  rashly  gone  down  into  a  chill  cellar,  tp  refiresh 
himself  with  new  wine,  of  which  he  drank  without  stint : 
the  cold  struck  into  his  bowels ;  he  was  carried  to  his  bed 
in  a  high  fever  and  pleurisy ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  he  was 
a  corpse. 


The  first  care  of  Philip  the  Long  was  to  cause  the  car- 
dinals to  be  strictly  shut  up  and  well  guarded  * ;  a  plan 

•The  mark  of  siWer  was  estimated  at  54  sols ;  and  thirteen  kinds 
of  coin,  from  the  mints  of  thirty-one  bishops  and  great  barons,  had 
their  values  defined. 

'  According  to  VaissHe,  he  died  on  the  8th. 

*  He  thus — ^  for  the  good  of  the  Church  "^broke  the  oaths 
he  had  sworn  to  the  cardinals. 
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which,  in  a  few  weeks,  brought  on  the  election  of  Pope 
John  XXII,  Having  done  this  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  the  twelfth 
of  July.  His  object  was  to  seize  upon  the  regency,  if  not 
the  crown  itself. 

The  opening  which  had  dawned  upon  his  ambition,  was 
the  hope  that  no  son  would  be  bom  to  his  deceased  bro- 
ther ;  who  as  yet  had  only  left  a  daughter,  named  /ane, 
the  motherless  child  of  the  unhappy  Margaret  of  Burgundy. 
In  that  case,  which  was  the  very  first  of  its  kind,  a  female 
of  somewhat  doubtful  legitimacy  '  stood  next  in  succession 
to  the  throne.  A  new  constitutional  principle  was  now 
therefore  to  be  established,  so  as  to  cut  off  such  a  claim  : 
it  was  to  be  ruled,  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  law 
for  the  division  of  Salic  land  S  that  a  female  could  not  inherit 
the  crown  of  France '. 

'Philip  was  already  in  possession  of  the  royal  palace,  at 
Paris,  when  the  widowed  queen,  who  had  found  a  cham- 
pion in  Charles  of  Valois,  formally  declared  herself  to  be 
with  child  by  her  late  lord.  A  meeting  of  barons  was  at 
once  held,  which  decided  that  Philip,  count  of  Poictiers, 
should  have  the  regency  until  the  birth  took  place  ;  and 
that  he  should  keep  it  for  twenty-four  years  more,  if  a  boy 
were  bom  :  should  the  child  prove  to  be  a  daughter,  then 

'  Lewis  had  thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  her  to  be  his 
own  danghter. 

*  The  Salic  Law,  eluded  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  only 
applied  to  Alodial  land ;  which  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  all 
the  children,  except  the  part  called  Salic,  which  was  to  be  shared  by 
the  sons  alone. 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of  the  earlier  Franks,  in 
whose  history  there  is  no  instance  of  a  sole  heiress,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  age  were  against  the  Salic  rule  of  succession.  All 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  all  the  great  fiefs  of  France,  were  herit- 
able by  females. 
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they  were  all  to  acknowledge  the  count  as  king.  But  the 
maternal  uncle  of  the  princess  Jane,  Eudes  IV,,  the  new 
duke  of  Burgundy ',  who  was  aho  at  Paris,  would  not  do 
homage  to  Philip  as  regent;  thus  threatening  to  raise  a 
civil  war  in  behalf  of  his  niece.  To  stave  off  the  danger, 
a  new  convention  was  drawn  up  at  Vincennes,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  between  Philip  and  die  duke  ;  it  was  then  agreed 
that,  should  the  queen  have  a  daughter,  the  female  issue 
of  the  late  king  were  to  inherit  Navarre  and  Champagne 
and  Brie,  on  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France. 
That  renunciation  was  to  be  made  by  each  princess,  when 
she  was  of  age  to  marry ;  and  if  either  of  them  should  re- 
fuse, Philip  was  to  be  no  longer  bound  to  the  release  of 
Navarre  and  Champagne,  and  die  princesses  would  return 
to  their  right — such  as  they  might  have  and  ought  to  have 
— to  the  whole  succession  of  their  father.  Moreover,  Jane 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  her  mother's  family ' ; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  married  without  the  regent's  consent 
And  it  was  further  stipulated  that  until  the  princesses  were 
grown  up,  Philip  was  to  hold  the  government  of  the  king- 
doms of  France  and  Navarre,  and  of  the  counties  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie,  receiving  also  the  homage  of  the  vassals 
therein ;  *'  saving  always  the  right  of  the  heir  male,*' 
(whose  existence  would  annul  the  treaty,)  "  and  saving 
the  right  of  the  daughters,  whatever  that  might  be." 

Strangely  enough,  almost  the  first  thing  that  Philip  did 
as  regent,  was  to  uphold,  in  behalf  of  his  mother-in-law, 
the  right  of  female  succession*     Maud  of  Artois,  the  coun- 

'  He  had  succeeded  his  brother  Hugh  V.,in  May  1315. 

*  She  was  to  be  under  the  oare  of  her  graodmotlier,  Agnes  of 

France,  the  dowager  duchess. — The  treaty,  in  fact,  was  a  oompro- 

inlse  by  which  the  house  of  Burgundy  got  the  heiress  Jane  into  their 

'ng,  and  Philip  secured  that  poesession  of  the  government  which 

"ed  iu  time  to  convert  into  indefeasible  right. 
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less  of  Burgundy^  on  the  death  of  her  father,  the  count  of 
Artois,  at  Courtray,  had  taken  and  kept  his  fief;  haring 
set  aside  her  nephew  Robert  *,  the  male  heir,  on  the  ground 
that  representation  was  not  the  custom  of  Artois.  Young 
Robert,  who  had  since  been  created  count  of  Beaumont, 
was  unwiiling  to  forego  his  claim,  notwithstanding  that 
Philip  the  Fair  and  the  peers  of  France  bad  decided  against 
it ' ;  and  now  that  every  thing  was  in  confusion,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents  in  Artois,  and  fell 
suddenly  upon  Walter  de  Chatillon,  the  constable ;  who 
had  been  sent  thither  to  support  the  countess.  Philip, 
therefore,  finding  that  Arras  itself  and  other  places  had 
been  seized ;  and  that  the  count  would  not  appear  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  when  cited  ;  mustered  an  army  of 
crown  vassals  at  Amiens,  and  took  the  field,  just  at  the 
end  of  October,  bringing  the  Oriflamme  from  St.  Denys. 
But  instead  of  fighting,  there  was  a  compromise :  for  his 
foes  were  daunted,  and  he  himself  wanted  to  be  at  Paris. 
The  question  in  dispute  was  t6  be  submitted  to  a  firesh 
decision ' ;  and  while  it  was  pending,  Artois  was  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  counts  of  Valois  and  Evreux,  and  Robert  of 
Beaumont  was  to  stay  in  Paris,  in  the  prison. — He  was 
released  the  next  year,  having  accepted  a  compensation 

*  Robert  was  the  son  of  Maud's  brother  Philip,  count  of  Conches, 
who  had  fallen  at  Furnes ;  and  his  mother  was  Blanche^  the  daughter 
of  John  II.,  duke  of  Britany. — Philip  the  Fair,  to  console  him  fur 
the  loss  of  Artois,  had  created  him  count  of  Beaumont-le-Roger. 

*  In  the  year  1309;  the  countess  Maud  herself  sitting  among  the 
peers. — This  judgment,  as  Artois  was  both  a  peerage  and  an  apan- 
age^ formed  a  precedent  for  destroying  all  distinction  between  the 
then  male  and  female  fiefs,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  crown  in  its 
matrimonial  allianbes. 

'  Arbitrators  were  to  be  named ;  and  if  these  could  not  agree,  the 
matter  was  again  to  be  brought  before  the  peers  of  France  for  de- 
cision. 
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offered  by  Philip,  and  the  hand  of  Jane^  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Charles  of  Valois  *. 

Hardly  had  Philip  returned  to  Paris,  when  the  afflicted 
queen,  who  also  for  weeks  had  been  suffering  from  quar- 
tan fever,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Nov.  15th,  1316.  The 
sickly  babe,  which  was  baptized  by  the  name  oi  John, 
never  reigned ' :  it  lingered  four  days  in  this  world,  and 
then  died  ^ 

A.D.  1317.  PhUlp  V,,  ike  Long, 

1318.  The  alienatiom  revoked. 

1320.  Peace  with  Flanders.    Italian  expedition.— Ontbretk 

of  the  Pastoureaux. 

1321.  The  lepers  and  Jews  persecuted. 

1322.  Death  of  Philip  the  Long. 

Philip  V.,  the  Long  (or  the  Tall),  being  already  master 
of  the  kingdom  when  his  nephew  died,  no  longer  cared  for 
the  conditional  treaty  which  had  now  become  absolute: 
but  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  disapproval  of  his  own  brother  Charles  the  Pair ',  be 
summoned  the  peers  to  Rheims ;  and  while  the  gates  of 
the  town  were  shut  and  guarded,  he  was  crowned  king  by 
the  archbishop,  on  the  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  Jan.  9tb, 
1317.  And  at  Paris,  on  Candlemas  day,  the  States  Gene- 
ral— or  rather,  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons,  chiefly 

'  By  Catherine  of  Courtenay,  his  second  wife. 

0  Contemporary  writers  do  not  call  him  king,  as  he  was  never 
crowned. 

^  The  bereaved  mother  took  the  veil,  not  quite  two  years  afler- 
wards,  in  a  Dominican  convent  at  Aix. 

*  Eudes  IV.,  who  had  been  joined  in  his  protest  by  his  mother 
Agnes,  called  upon  Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  archbishop,  not  to  crown 
Philip.  Charles  the  Fair  would  not  be  present  at  the  coronatian ; 
and  the  counts  of  Valois  and  Evreux  came  with  an  ill  grace. — Hand 
^t  A  ..A^jg  iieid  the  crown  over  the  king's  head  among  the  other  peen^ 
-^me  were  indignant. 
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from  the  northern  provinces,  together  with  scire  of  the 
citizens — acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign; 
also  declaring  that  a  woman  could  not  succeed  t6  the 
crown  of  France  '. 

From  the  very  first,  the  new  king  had  heen  recognized 
hy  Edward  II.  of  England,  his  hrother-in-law,  a>  d  by  the 
clever  and  crafly  Pope  * ;  the  latter  of  whom  likewise  did 
his  utmost  to  soothe  the  discontent  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  the  princes  of  the  blood.  This  was  the  more 
easily  done,  owing  to  the  death,  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
February,  of  Philip's  only  son  Lewis  ^ ;  which  at  once 
opened  to  Charles  the  Fair,  shortly  afterwards  count  of 
Marche  ^  a  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  by.  the  Salic 
Law ;  and  by  making  the  king's  eldest  daughter  Jane  the 
presumptive  heiress  of  two  counties  in  her  mother's  right  ^ 
gave  the  means  of  tempting  Eudes  of  Burgundy,  by.  the 
offer  of  a  brilliant  marriage,  shamefully  to  forsake  the 
cause  of  his  niece.  It  was  at  length  agreed — in  March 
1318 — that  a  pension  should  be  settled  on  the  orphan 
princess  thus  betrayed,  in  lieu  of  her  unquestionable  claim 
to  inherit  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie ' ;  besides  which; 

'  The  Uniyernty,  when  called  upon,  gave  the  like  opinion  ;  but 
refixsed  to  swear  to  it. 

*  His  first  letter  to  Philip  is  highly  curious.  He  lectures  the 
king  as  if  he  were  a  child  :  telling  him  not  to  talk  at  mass ;  to  wear 
a  long  habit,  like  his  predecessors ;  not  to  spend  his  Sundays  in 
bathing  and  dressing,  as  was  the  fashion;  and  to  read  important 
letters  himself,  and  either  to  bum  them  or  put  them  by  carefully. 

'  This  young  prince  was  only  about  a  year  old. 

*  He  received,  in  March,  the  investiture  of  the  county  assigned 
him,  as  his  apanage,  by  his  father's  will. 

'  The  recent  death  of  the  queen's  only  brother  Robert,  in  1316, 
had  left  her  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  county  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  heiress  of  Maud  in  that  of  Artois. 

*  Jane  was  to  have  15,000  livres  a  year,  to  be  fixed  as  a  rent 
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to  conciliate  Lewis  of  Evreux,  whose  fief  bad  already  been 
erected  into  a  peerage ',  the  poor  child's  hand  was  to  be 
bestowed  upon  that  count's  eldest  son  Philip,  The  two  wed- 
dings, notwithstanding  the  extreme  youth  of  one  of  the 
brides  S  were  duly  solemnised,  the  following  June ;  the 
wife  of  Eudes  bringing  him  a  magnificent  dower  of 
100,000  livres  \ 

That  same  year,  July  1318,  Philip  the  Long,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Pontoise,  revoked  all  the  grants  of  his  father 
and  brother ;  thus — at  the  expense,  among  others,  of  the 
heirs  of  Flotte,  Nogaret,  and  Du  Plessis — laying  down  the 
new  principle  that  the  domain  was  inalienable.  Like 
Philip  the  Fair,  he  sought  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  cleigy, 
by  enlisting  on  his  side  the  Third  Estate  and  the  lawyers. 
Fond  of  the  business  of  ruling,  he  put  forth  a  number  of 
edicts  during  his  short  reign,  some  of  which  were  diuosy 

charge  on  the  county  of  Angouldme ;  and  if  I^ilip  die  Long  shooM 
leare  no  son,  the  suirendered  poaseflsioas  of  the  house  of  Champagoe 
were  to  return  to  her.  These,  hewerer,  were  not  reatoivd  hy 
Charles  lY.,  the  next  kmg :  but  by  a  new  treaty,  in  1335,  2QJM 
livres  were  added  to  the  rent  charge.  Navarre  was  recovered  by 
her  husband  Philip,  in  1328,  during  the  in^rregnum  in  which  Philip 
of  Valots  was  regent ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  retam  it  by  the  treaty 
At  Yilleneuve  near  Avignon,  March  1336, — afterwards  ratified  by 
Jane  herself, — ^in  which  he  renounced  for  ever  all  cUMm  to  the 
counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie. 

'  Jan.  1317.~I/SWTS,  who  had  originaHy  had  the  county  in  Hett  of 
a  rent  charge  of  16,000  livres  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  died  in 
March  1319.  The  county,  together  with  other  lordships,  was  event- 
ually given  up  to  the  crown  by  his  great  grandson  Charlbs  III.  of 
Navaire,  in  exchange  for  lands  to  be  held  as  the  peerage  dnehy  of 
Nemours,  June  1404. 

>  Jane  of  Navarre,  bom  in  January  1311,  was  not  mach  more 
«.1i%n  seven  years  old. 

^he   had    formerly  been    affianced  to  his   deceased   brother 
V. 
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remedies  for  bis  want  of  firmness'.  Twice,  when  esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  did  he  also  call  together  the  States 
General :  at  Candlemas  1319,  and  in  June  1321  (at  Poic« 
tiers) ;  in  both  cases,  to  redress  crying  grievances  *, ' 

The  truce  with  Flanders  had  been  prolonged  until  Eas- 
ter 1319  ;  the  pressure  of  the  times  being  heavily  felt  by 
the  enemy  themselves.  The  communities  in  their  towns 
were  for  a  safe  peace :  but  Lewis  of  Nevers,  whose  fie& 
had  been  confiscated',  and  his  headstrong  father  count 
Robert  wanted  to  renew  the  war;  and  the  latter  would 
have  attacked  Lisle,  as  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  had  not 
the  people  of  Ghent  forced  him  to  hearken  to  the  papal 
legate,  and  bind  himself  to  come  to  Paris  and  conclude  a 
treaty.  Thither  he  came  indeed  with  Lewis  and  the  dele- 
gates of  the  communities,  April  1320  ;  yet,  after  doing 
homage  to  the  king,  he  still  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  ceded  towns.  Philip  swore,  on  the  soul  of  his  &ther, 
that  the  count  should  never  bear  rule  in  any  of  these ;  an 
oath  confirmed  by  those  of  the  king's  brother  Charles  the 
Fair,  of  his  uncle  the  count  of  Valois,  and  of  his  cousin 
Philip,  now  count  of  Evreux :  which  union  of  the  princes 

'  In  November  1318,  be  ordered  bimself  to  bear  mass  every 
morning  ;  bis  attendants  being  forbidden  to  talk  to  bim.  In  June 
1320,  be  eomraanded  tbat  be  sbould  no  longer,  by  bis  lavisb  grants 
of  money  and  oak-planks,  anticipate  tbe  wbole  of  bis  yearly  income 
from  tbe  royal  forests! ' 

*  Tbe  former  of  tbese  gave  rise  to  an  ordinance  in  wbich  be 
promised  to  try  and  abate  the  gabelle  of  salt,  and  not  to  incorporate 
it  witb  tbe  domain  ;  not  to  ra\»e  forced  loans ;  and  not  to  take  the 
horses  and  carts  of  the  peasants,  except  for  his  own  personal  service. 

*  He  bad  opposed  the  king's  accession,  and  bad  refused  to  appear 
before  the  parliament ;  but  on  his  doing  homage,  Sept.  13 1?*  bis 
fiefs  had  been  restored  to  bim.  Being  cited  again,  tbe  next  year ; 
for  bis  vassals  appealed  against  bis  exactions,  and  he  was  thought  to 
have  stirred  up  bis  father  to  rebellion ;  be  fled  to  Flanders,  and 
again  suffered  forfeiture. 
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80  frightened  the  old  man,  that  he  fled  away  in  the  night, 
fearing  that  he  should  be  arrested,  notwithstanding  his  safe 
conduct.  The  delegates  at  once  sent  to  fetch  him  hack, 
telling  him  that  they  could  not  act  without  him,  and  that 
they  dared  not  go  home  if  nothing  was  done ' ;  on  which, 
feeling  that  all  further  struggle  was  hopeless,  he  retaroed 
to  Paris  and  finally  consented  to  the  loss  of  Frendi  Flan- 
ders, signing  the  treaty  in  the  beginning  of  May.  It  was 
also  settled  that  his  grandchild  Lewis  of  Cressy—^t  ooly 
son  of  the  count  of  Nevers,  whose  lands  were  now  to  be 
restored— should  marry  Margaret  of  France^  'the  king's 
second  daughter ' ;  and  that  the  lad,  then  about  sixteen, 
should  eventually  succeed,  not  only  to  Nevers  and  Rh6tel, 
but  also  to  Flanders,  even  though  his  father  should  not 
live  to  inherit  it*.  The  contract  was  signed  in  June,  later 
in  which  month  Philip  had  a  visit  from  Edward  of  En- 
gland, who  did  homage  to  him  at  Amiens ;  and  in  Julyi 
the  wedding  took  place  '• 

Not  very  long  after  the  peace  had  thus  been  concluded, 
count  Robert,  whose  temper  had  ever  been  fierce  and  sus- 
picious '*,  threw  Lewis  of  Nevers  into  prison,  oa  a  cbaige 
of  having  tried  to  poison  him.     The  accusation  broke 

*  For  they  **  were  sure  that  no  heads  would  be  left  them  to  put 
into  their  hoods." 

'  The  counts  of  Valois  and  Evreux  had  each  wished  to  hare  yoiing 
Lewis  for  one  of  their  daughters. 

'  The  old  count's  second  son,  Robert,  was  induced,  by  a  gnmt  of 
the  lauds  of  Cassel,  to  agree  to  the  clause  which  established  the  light 
of  representation  in  Flanders. 

'  The  count  of  Nevers  had  been  very  loth  indeed  to  give  hii 
consent. 

**  He  is  said  to  have  strangled  with  a  horse  bridle  his  second  wife 
Violante  of  Burgundy,  the  heiress  of  Nevers,  June  1280;  having 
suspected  her  of  poisoning  her  stepson  ChdrUi,  the  child  of  his  M 

rriage. 
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down  for  want  of  proof,  although  the  mipposed  accomplices, 
the  defendant's  father  confessor  and  his  servants,  were  put 
to  the  torture ;  yet  Lewis  was  not  set  free :  it  was  even 
designed  that  his  younger  brother,  Robert  of  Cassel,  should 
supplant  him  ^  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  however,  stood  forth 
as  the  champions  of  the  rightful  heir,  and  the  king  of  France 
likewise  befriended  him ;  so  that  there  would  have  been  a 
civil  war,  had  not  the  magistrates  of  Ghent  and  Ypres  stept 
in,  and,  with  much  trouble,  prevailed  upon  count  Robert 
to  release  his  son,  Feb.  1322.  Aa  Lewis  was  to  keep 
away  from  Flanders  while  his  father  lived,  he  withdrew  to 
Paris ;  and  there  he  died  in  July,  that  same  year. 

The  influence  of  Pope  John  XXII.',  who  did  much 
what  he  liked  in  France,  had  given  fresh  activity  to  the 
Inquisition  in  Lai^uedoc.  Not  only  were  heretics  and 
wizards  imprisoned,  and  burnt;  but  also  the  harmless 
enthusiasts  against  whom  he  was  waging  a  deadly  war — 
the  Beghards  and  Beguines',  and  the  rigid  Franciscans 

*  In  fact,  the  accusation  was  thought  to  be  a  plot  to  get  Lewis 
disinherited. 

'  He  created  many  new  sees  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  could 
use  the  civil  power  for  his  own  ends.  Thus,  in  July  1318,  he  pro- 
cured the  execution  of  Httgh  Geraldif  bishop  of  CahorSf  whom  he  had 
deposed,  some  time  before,  for  magical  arts  against  his  life.  The 
Mrretched  prelate  was  partially  flayed,  and  then  burnt  alive. 

*  In  the  Netherlands,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Beguinet — **  sisters 
of  prayer;"  from  6^«ni  to  pray — were  already  living  together  for 
purposes  of  devotion,  but  without  any  yows,  in  houses  called  biguin' 
aga.  These  societies  rapidly  increased ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, communities  of  men  were  also  formed  on  the  same  plan,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  Beguini  and  Beghardt,  Looked  upon  with  jealousy 
by  the  Church,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the 
Tertiary  Franciscans ;  and  as  they  imbibed  many  of  the  notions  of 
the  Spirituals,  these  persecuted  friars  fraternised  with  them,  and 
Beguin  became  another  term  for  Heretic. 

Some  of  the  more  orthodox  Beghards  and  Beguines  were  protected 
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called  Fraticelli  or  Spirituals.  At  Marseilles,  Narboime 
(where  the  fires  were  thrice  lighted),  Beziers,  Lunel,  and 
other  places,  numbers  of  them,  women  as  well  as  meO) 
perished  at  the  stake.  By  him  likewise,  and  by  Robert  of 
Naples,  the  king  was  allured  to  send  an  expedition  against 
the  Ghibelin  chieftains  in  Lombardy ;  which  was  led  by 
Philip  of  ValoiSf  the  count  of  Valois'  eldest  soo,  and 
readily  undertaken  by  the  gallant  warriors  of  France,  many 
of  whom  indeed  thirsted  for  the  booty  as  well  as  for  the 
glory  thus  to  be  won.  The  hopes  which  had  been  raised, 
were  not  realized.  When  Philip  of  Valois  had  joined,  at  Asii, 
Aug.  1320,  the  cardinal  legate  Bertrand  de  Poiet  \  who  bad 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  with  him  ;  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
troops  which  were  coming  from  Vienne '  and  Languedoc, 
or  for  the  Guelf  allies  from  Florence  and  Bologna,  be 
pushed  on  to  Mortara,  through  a  country  intersected  by 
canals  and  rivers ;  and  there  he  found  himself  entangled  is 
the  meshes  of  his  skilful  opponents,  Galeazzo  and  3fareo 
Visconti,  Luckily  for  the  French,  their  Italian  conquerois' 
thought  it  politic  to  allow  them  to  return  home  unscathed. 

by  the  Pope,  and  fresh  assodations  were  allowed  to  be  formed. 
About  the  year  1300,  there  arose  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Nortben 
Germany,  the  Alexiani,  also  called  Lollards  (from  lulien,  io  nog 
softly),  a  word  which  came  to  mean  Heretic  and  was  thus  applied  to 
the  English  Wiekliffites;  and  in  1384,  an  association  of  clex^  m* 
organized  by  Gerhard  Groat,  a  priest  of  Derenter,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  which  college  there  were  established,  in  the  same  countries, 
Frater-Houses,  in  which  priests  and  laymen  lived  and  worked 
together,  and  Sisterhoods  of  devout  women  which  were  ruled  by 
*♦  Marthas." — To  this  day,  Beguines  are  numerous  in  Belginoii  where 
they  are  invaluable  nurses  of  the  sick. 

^  This  able  statesman  and  warrior  was  said  to  be  the  Pope's  own 
son. 

»  The  youthful  dauphin  of  Vienne,  Guy  VIII.,  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  to  habella,  the  French  king's  third  daughter. 

0  Galeazzo  had  formerly  been  knighted  by  Charles  of  Valois. 
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As  in  the  days  of  St.  Lewis,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
bad  DOW  been  troubled  by  a  rising  of  the  shepherds  or 
'^pastoureaux;*'  who  had  gathered  in  crowds,  to  follow  a 
priest  and  a  monk  by  whom  it  was  prophesied  that  the 
poor  in  spirit  were  to  recover  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  alms  on  which  at  first  they  lived  not 
being  enough  for  them,  they  were  driven  by  hunger  to 
help  themselves  to  food ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  seized 
and  hanged,  they  were  maddened  by  despair,  and  became 
like  hunted  wild  beasts.  In  large  bands,  they  entered 
Paris  and  forced  the  Chitelet  and  other  prisons,  to  rescue . 
some  comrades;  after  which,  they  marched  down  un- 
molested through  Aquitaine  into  Languedoc,  where,  by 
Midsummer  1320,  forty  thousand  fanatics  were  roving 
about  in  armed  troops,  robbing  and  slaying  the  Jews'. 
The  Pope,  trembling  in  Avignon  at  their  approach,  had 
excommunicated  all  who  should  undertake  a  crusade  not 
yet  decreed  by  the  Church ;  and  had  summoned  the  royal 
seneschal  of  Beaucaire  to  his  aid.  Yet  the  stream  of  pil- 
grims still  flowed  on  towards  Aigues  Mortes,  the  place  of 
embarkation  for  Palestine,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
town,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  seneschal  of  Carcaa-^ 
idnne;  who  hemmed  in  the  crowd  in  the  marshy  plain, 
blocking  up  the  roads,  cutting  off  all  supplies,  and  hanging 
up  every  straggler  from  the  main  body.  Famine  and 
fever  soon  did  their  work  among  the  mass  thus  pent  in  : 
most  of  it  rotted  away,  and  only  a  remnant  escaped,  leaving 
the  trees  and  the  gibbets  laden  with  the  corpses  of  unsuc- 
cessful fugitives. 

'  Five  hundred  of  these  having  taken  refuge  in  a  high  tower,  in 
the  royal  castle  of  Verdun  on  the  Garonne,  their  infurinted  foes  set 
the  lower  stories  on  fire ;  on  which,  the  wretched  Jews  filled  one 
Another  in  despair,  after  throwing  out  their  children  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  lives  of  these  innocents  might  he  spared. 
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The  blind  rage  of  the  rabble  against  Jews  and  magicians 
was  rekindled,  in  August,  by  John  XXII. ;  the  bishops  in 
the  south  of  France  being  bidden  to  bum  all  the  copies  of 
the  Talmud,  and  the  inquisitors  at  Carcassonne  enjoined 
to  track  out  sorcerers  with  redoubled  zeal.  The  seeds  of 
superstition,  thus  sown,  grew  up  quick  and  rank.  As 
early  as  in  January  1321,  when  the  king  was  holding  the 
States  General  at  Poictiers,  the  lepers'  were  accused  of 
poisoning  all  the  wells  in  Aquitaine  :  it  was  even  said  that 
there  was  a  plot  to  spread  leprosy  and  death  throughout 
Christendom ;  and  that  four  great  councils  had  lately  met, 
to  which  almost  every  lazar-house  in  Europe  had  sent  de- 
legates. While  under  the  rack,  some  of  the  wretched 
creatures  confessed  that  they  had  been  "set  on  by  the  Jews; 
who  were  believed  to  be  the  mischievous  agents  of  the 
infidel  king  of  Grenada,  and  to  have  cunningly  gained  over 
the  lepers  by  bribes  of  money,  and  by  giving  them  hopes 
of  sharing  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  '.  Such  was  the 
panic  which  then  arose,  that,  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other,  every  person  was  arrested  ypon  whose  skin  there 
was  any  thing  which  looked  like  leprosy ;  aqd  even  the 
officers  of  the  lower  jurisdictions  took  upon  themselves  to 
torture  and  to  bum,  with  fiendlike  cruelty.  At  first,  the 
king  tried  to  keep  the  harvest  of  fees  and  forfeitures  for 
himself  and  his  own  courts,  on  the  plea  that  the  crimes 

*  The  leprosy  which  the  crusaders  had  brought  from  tlie  Levant, 
had  become  endemic,  owing  to  the  want  of  cleanliness ;  and  mMlt- 
riet  and  lazarettot  had  been  built  for  lepers,  at  the  gates  of  almost  all 
the  towns. 

'  The  poison  which  they  taught  the  lepers  to  use, — human  blood, 
urine,  three  unknown  herbs,  and  a  consecrated  host,  all  reduced  to 
powder, — was  put  into  little  pouches,  which  were  tied  to  stones  and 
sunk.  One  of  these,  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  stream  by  a 
leprous  woman,  contained  the  head  of  a  viper,  the  feet  of  a  toad,  the 
hair  of  a  woman,  and  a  black,  stinking  liquid  I 
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were  of  a  treasonable  kind ;  but  as  his  fears  grew  greater, 
he  allowed  all  judges  to  execute  the  lepers  within  their 
districts,  Aug.  1321,  "  that  the  land  might  be  cleansed  the 
more  speedily."  Another  edict,  somewhat  later,  which 
was  meant  to  be  merciful,  ordered  such  as  were  found 
guiltless  to  be  only  shut  up  in  lazar  houses  for  the  rest  of 
their  days.  Nor  did  Philip  spare  the  Jews.  These  help- 
less victims  of  tyranny  were  banished,  or  imprisoned,  or 
put  to  death  ;  the  king,  in  every  case,  being  enriched  by 
their  spoils.  At  the  royal  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Tours, 
there  was  a  large  trench  dug,  in  which  a  pile  was  lighted, 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
burnt  alive. 

Still  wanting  more  money,  Philip  was  about  to  double  the 
imposts  which  already  weighed  heavily  on  the  poor,  when, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  he  was  attacked  by  quartan 
ague  and  dysentery ;  a  visitation  which  so  far  touched  his 
conscience,  that  he  ordered  part' of  the  taxes  to  be  sus- 
pended during  his  illness.  After  lingering  five  months,  he, 
died  at  Longchamp,  Jan.  1 322,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age  \ 

A.  D.  1322.  Charles  IV.    Qaeen  Blanche  divorced. 

1323.  Jourdain  de  Lisle  executed. 

1324.  Guienne  invaded.    Conference  of  Bar. 

1325.  Peace  with  England.  Defeat  of  the  Savoyards. — Death 

of  Charles  of  Valois. 

1326.  War  of  the  Bastards.    The  count  of  Flanders  restored. 

1327.  Isabel  of  France  deposes  Edward,  her  husband. 

1328.  Death  of  Charles  lY.    Philip  of  Valois  regent. 

Charles  IV.,  the  Fair,  at  once  took  possession  of  his 

>  In  this  reign,  in  the  year  1320,  Henry  Tapperd,  provost  of  the 
Chfrtelet,  was  executed.  He  had  been  bribed  to  dress  a  poor  prisoner 
in  the  clothes  of  a  rich  murderer,  to  be  hanged  in  his  stead  ! 
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brother's  kingdoms,  and  also  of  his  apanage  \  Having  lost 
his  only  son,  he  got  himself  divorced  from  his  imprisoned 
wife  Blanche ' ;  and  in  the  month  of  September,  he  mar- 
ried his  second  cousin  Mary^  of  Luxemburg  \  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Empercnr  Henry  VH.,  and  the  sister  of  John, 
king  of  Bohemia.  This  new  wife  dying  of  a  miscarriage, 
March  1324,  as  she  was  returning  with  him  from  a  royal 
progress  throu^  die  soiidieni  provinces ' ;  he  very  sooo 
became  the  husband  of  another  kinswoman,  his  first  cousin 
Jane  of  Evreux^  July  1324. 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  he  had  revoked  most  of  tbe 
grants  of  his  predecessors ;  and  to  fill  his  coffers  still  more, 
he  had  ordered  all  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  have  dwir 
commissions  sealed  anew,  and  had  called  in  the  coinage 
that  he  might  gain  something  by  lowering  its  standard.  He 
also  obtained  the  tidie  of  the  income  of  the  French  deigy 
for  four  years,  and  other  papal  indulgences;  having  no- 
dertaken  to  help  the  Christians  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia 
against  the  Moslems.  This  crusade  was  quickly  given  op, 
although  he  had  begun  to  raise  a  small  army  in  Languedoc, 
to  be  commanded  by  Amalric  II.,  viscount  of  NaHboooe, 
whom  he  had  just  released  from  prison  (Feb.  1323)'. 

'  See  above,  p.  364. — Philip's  eldest  daoghter,  tbe  dachess  of  Bo^ 
gundy,  claimed  the  county  of  Poictiers  and  some  property  in  Cham- 
pagne ;  but  in  a  few  days,  the  parliament  decided  against  her. 

'  In  May  1322.  It  was  pretended  that  her  mother,  Maud  of 
Artois,  was  also  the  king's  godmother. 

^  Mary's  mother,  Margaret  of  Brabant,  was  the  niece  of  Hazy  of 
Brab,ant,  Charles'  grandmother. 

*  When  they  were  at  Thoulouse,  seven  troubadour  citizens  invited 
all  the  poets  of  Langnedoe  to  compete,  on  the  first  of  Biay,  lor  a 
prize  in  sacred  poetry ;  the  winner  to  have  a  golden  violet,  and  the 
title  of  ^  doctor  of  the  gay  seianoe."  This  was  the  origin  of  tbe 
Floral  Grames. 

'  This  worthy  had  been  sent  to  the  ChAtelet  for  having  bailed 
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In  May  1323,  Jourdain  de  LisU^  lord  of  Casauhon,  a 
poweiful  southern  baron  whose  sister  had  married  the 
Pope's  nephew,  was  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  and  hanged. 
Already  forgiven  eighteen  capital  crimes,  he  had  been  cited 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  on  charges  of  robbery,  rape, 
and  murder ;  and  when  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
after  killing  the  usher  who  had  summoned  him,  he  was 
attended  by  a  throng  of  nobles,  and  all  the  influence  of 
John  XXII.  was  put  forth  in  his  behalf.  Owing  to  that 
pope,  there  were  many  burnings  in  this  reign;  some  for 
witchcraft,  and  some  for  the  belief,  held  by  the  Fratricelli, 
that  Christ  himself — ^like  St.  Frauds — ^had  vowed  the 
strictest  poverty. 

Ui^ed,  it  would  seem,  by  his  brother*in*law  the  king  of 
Bohemia  ^  Charles,  at  one  time,  had  thoughts  of  getting  for 
himself  the  disputed  crown  of  Germany.  His  ally  tiie 
Pope  excommunicated  the  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
whose  cause  had  lately  triumphed  at  Muhldorf,  where  Fr««» 
deriCf  duke  of  Austria,  the  rival  claimant,  was  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and  John  of  Bohemia  undertook  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  new  election,  by  bringing  his  uncle  Baldwin  of  Ztuv* 
emburff,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  other  prelates  and 
princes,  to  a  conference  which  was  to  be  held  at  Bar  on 
the  Aube.  Thither  cahie  Charles  in  great  state,  July 
1324,  and  found  no  one  to  meet  him,  but  Leopold  of  jittS" 
tria^  Frederic's  brother:  for  so  little  did  the  Germans 
like  to  put  on  the  French  yoke  at  the  papal  bidding,  that 
the  Bohemian  king  himself  felt  ashamed  of  the  part  which 

one  of  his  ▼assals  and  drowned  another,  notwithstanding  that  they 
had  appealed  to  the  king. 

'  That  restless  and  fickle  prince  had  always  a  leaning  to  France. 
His  son  Wenceslaus,  better  known  as  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  had 
his  name  changed  in  honour  of  the  French  king^  and  eventually 
married  Blanche  of  VaUnt,  the  sister  of  Philip  YI.  (ad.  1333)  ;  and 
his  daughter  Bona  (Outte)  was  married  to  John  II. 
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he  had  played,  and  had  returned  to  his  former  allegiance 
to  Lewis.  Leopold  engaged  himself  heart  and  soul  in  the 
cause  of  France  *,  and,  with  the  aid  of  its  money,  gave  the 
Emperor  much  trouble :  but  the  latter  had  the  wisdom  to 
set  his  captive  free,  without  asking  either  hostage  or  ran- 
som, March  1325 ;  and  by  other  great  concessions  he  saved 
his  country  from  being  ruined  by  foreign  intrigue.  The 
death  of  the  warlike  and  vindictive  Leopold,  who  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  burning  fever,  Feb.  1326,  lefl  the  French  king 
nothing  more  to  hope. 

Charles  had  better  success  in  keeping  up  the  weakened 
rule  of  France  in  Flanders.  When,  after  the  death  of 
Robert  IIL  (Sept.  1322),  young  Lewis  of  Cressy  had 
hastened  thither,  and  with  the  help  of  the  communities  and 
of  his  great  uncle  the  marquis  of  Namur,  had  baffled  the 
opposition  of  Robert  of  Cassel  and  his  other  foes  * ;  the 
kjng  threw  the  new  count  into  prison,  on  his  return  to 
court,  for  having  dared  to  take  possession  of  a  contested 
fief  without  waiting  to  receive  the  investiture  from  him. 
There  was  no  wish,  however,  to  provoke  another  Flemish 
war ;  so  the  delinquent  was  forgiven,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  was  declared  by  the  parliament  to  be  the 
lawful  count  of  Flanders  and  also  of  Nevers,  Jan.  1323. 
The  next  year,  at  Midlent,  Charles  mediated  a  treaty  be* 
tween  him  and  William  the  Good,  count  of  HainauU  and 
Holland;  and  thus  ended  for  ever  the  feud  about  the 
sovereignty  of  Zealand,  which  had  lasted  nearly  four  cen- 
turies, and  was  of  late  embittered  by  the  enmity  of  the 

'  He  promised  that  his  brother  should  abdicate,  when  libented ; 
in  return  for  which,  he  himself  was  now  helped  with  money,  and  was 
afterwards  to  be  vicar  of  the  Empire. 

>  One  of  his  aunts— i/aMt/(2a,  the  wife  of  MaUhew,  lord  of  fTorM^d 
son  of  Theobald  II.,  duke  of  Lorrain — ^had  put  in  her  claim,  on  the 
plea  that  Robert  of  Cassel's  right  had  been  lost  by  renunciation. 
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rival  houses  of  Dampierre  and  D'Avesnes '.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  troubles  in  Flanders,  which  were  brought 
on  by  the  foolish  tyranny  of  Lewis,  opened  fresh  pretexts 
for  the  royal  interference ;  fastening  again  the  yoke  which 
had  been  well-nigh  shaken  off. 

For  Lewis  I.  of  Flanders,  bred  up  in  French  ways, 
guided  by  bad  advisers ',  prodigal  and  rapacious,  reckless 
of  the  interests  and  privileges  of  traders  whom  he  scorned, 
and  bestowing  all  his  favour  upon  insolent  nobles,  had 
quickly  begun  to  lose  the  love  of  his  ill-requited  people* 
He  gave  deep  offence  to  the  citizens  of  Bruges  by  granting 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  their  traffic,  the  port  of 
the  canal  at  Sluys,  to  the  marquis  of  Namur ;  and  was  forced 
to  march  with  them  when  they  drove  Jiis  uncle  into  Sluys, 
and  took  him  prisoner  there  (a.d.  1322)  ^  Jealous  of 
Robert  of  Cassel,  he  tried  to  have  him  murdered ;  but  the 
design  was  betrayed  by  his  secretary,  and  only  made  him 
more  hated.  The  contribution  also  which  was  owed  to 
France,  was  made  a  plea  for  extorting  such  large  sums  of 
money,  that  the  Flemings  lost  all  patience,  and  a  civil  war 
broke  out.  The  rebellion  thus  kindled,  had  at  length, 
after  many  months,  just  begun  to  be  got  under,  when  it 
blazed  up  afresh  at  Courtray,  June  1325  ;  Lewis  having 

^  See  p. '351,  note  6. — William  the  Grood^  who,  in  1310,  had  been 
forced  to  become  a  vaasal  to  Flanders  for  West  Zealand,  was  now 
released  from  his  homage ;  but  was  made  to  renew  his  renunciation 
of  all  claim  to  the  county  of  Alost  He  had  married  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  of  Valois. 

'  One  of  these  was  the  abbot  of  Vhday,  his  vassal  in  Nevers ; 
who,  being  the  son  of  Peter  Flotte,  hated  the  Flemings. 

'  The  next  year,  Aug.  1323,  the  men  of  Bruges  burnt  Sluys, 
though  the  town  had  always  belonged  to  the  marquis.  About 
Michaelmas,  John  of  Namur  managed  to  break  out  of  prison ;  on 
which  they  sent  to  count  Lewis,  who  was  returning  from  France 
(whither  be  had  gone  to  complain  to  the  king  of  their  behaviour),  and 
bought  a  pardon  with  60,000  crowns. 
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seized  six  delegates  from  Bruges  ^  and  burnt  the  houses 
outside  the  walls,  to  defend  himself  against  five  thousand 
of  their  fellow  citissens  who  then  were  coining  to  attack 
him.  As  it  so  happened  that  the  fire  spread  from  the 
suburb  into  the  town  itself,  which  speedily  became  a  heap 
of  ashes ;  a  crowd  of  houseless  men  and  women  rushed 
furiously  upon  the  doers  of  the  mischief,  slew  several 
knights  and  soldiers,  aikd  laid  hold  of  Lewis  and  dri^ed 
him  away  into  confinement.  Twenty-seven  of  bis  fol- 
lowers, some  of  them  nobles,  were  afterwards  tried  as  in* 
cendiaries,  and  executed  before  his  eyes :  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  keeping  of  the  men  of  Bruges,  and  led  thither 
like  a  felon,  on  a  sorry  nag,  bound  and  fettered  i  and  by 
most  of  the  towns,  all  allegiance  to  him  was  openly  re- 
nounced, and  his  uncle,  Robert  of  Cassel,  was  chosen  to  be 
count  in  his  stead.  Owing,  however,  to  the  firm  opposition 
of  Ghent  *,  and  to  the  mediation  of  France,  the  league  i^rainst 
him  i^reed  to  set  him  free,  when  he  had  been  a  consideraUe 
time  shut  up ;  upon  which  he  went  to  Paris,  utterly  regardless 
of  what  he  had  sworn,  and  complained  to  the  king  and  the 
parliament  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  deidt  with. 
The  communities,  dreading  a  war  with  the  French  and  the 
loss  of  trade  which  it  would  bring  with  it,  were  fain  to 
humble  themselves  before  him  and  Charles  the  Fair,  at 
Arques  near  St.  Omers,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1326;  their 
deputies  begging  pardon  for  what  had  been  done,  and  ac- 
cepting a  new  treaty  which,  though  it  confirmed  their  pri- 
vileges, heavily  fined  the  insurgents',  and  obliged  three 
hundred  of  their  leaders  to  go  on  distant  pilgrimages. 

^  These  delegates  wanted  to  have  theaeeonnts  of  the  tax  gatheven 
produced,  saying  that  more  than  enough  had  been  paid. 

'  Ghent  indeed  was  always  jealous  of  Brages. 

*  The  Flemings  were  to  pay  100,000  lirres  tonmois  to  their  ooont, 
and  200,000  more  to  the  king  of  Franoe. 
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Another  matter  which  gave  the  king  some  trouble,  and 
which  he  did  not  live  to  settk,  was  the  mediating  the  ransoms 
of  his  Tassalsi  John  II. ^  count  of  jiuxerre^f  Robert  of 

'  In  the  diviflioQ  of  Msad  of  BouHImxi's  eonnties,  in  the  year  127^9 
— eee  p.  226,  note  2, — while  YioUmte,  the  eldest  daughter,  had 
Nevers  (which  by  her  second  marriage  was  nnited  to  Flanders;  see 
p.  288,  note  8),  the  two  other  daughters — Mabgaret,  the  seoond 
wife  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  Alice,  the  wife  of  John  de  Ckalhns, 
lord  of  Roekrfort — ^bad  Tonnerre  and  Anxerre.  These  were  re-nnited 
when  Alice's  son  William  the  Oreat,  oonnt  of  Anxerre  (who  after- 
wards died  in  the  battle  of  Mons-en^Pnelle),  had  ike  eoimty  of  Ton- 
nerre given  him  by  (lis  childless  aunt,  Jan.  1293 :  but  in  the  year 
1321,  William's  son  John  II.  bestowed  Tonnerre,  as  the  dowry  of 
his  aster  Jans,  upon  Robert  of  Burgundy  (the  youngest  son  of  duke 
Robert  II.)  ;  on  whose  death,  however,  Oct.  1338,  it  returned  to  him 
again.  As  John's  mother  Eleanor  of  Savoy  f  was  the  daughter  of  count 
Amadens  Y.,  snd  Blandte  of  Bwrgwudy^  Robert's  sister,  was  married 
to  Edward,  count  of  Savoy ;  he  and  his  brother-in-law  were  drawn 
into  that  alliance  with  Savoy  against  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  which 
cost  them  more  than  three  years'  captivity  and  very  heavy  ransoms, 
after  their  discomfiture  on  the  plain  of  St.  Jean  le  Yieux,  near  the 
castle  of  Yarey.  His  descendants  were  not  lett  nnluclEy.  John  III. 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poietieis,  Sept.  1356 ;  and  while 
he  was  yet  living,  his  son  and  ooUeagae  John  IY.  and  his  grandson, 
afterwards  Lewis  I.,  were  taken  prisoners  at  Auray,  Sept.  1364,  the 
fonner  of  these  also  losing  his  left  eye.  By  John  IY.  the  county  of 
Auxeire  was  sold  to  Charles  the  Wise,  his  sovereign,  with  whom  he 
wanted  to  make  his  peace,  Jan.  1371 :  but  Lewis  I.  tried  to  set  ande 
the  sale,  and  to  make  a  rdraii  lignager ;  as  did  also  his  son  Lewis  II., 
the  latter  of  whom  at  length  accepted  a  SMUey  payment  in  lieu  of  his 
daims,  Aug.  1404  At  the  congress  of  Arras,  Sept  1435,  Auxerre 
was  given  up  by  France  to  Burgundy. — In  the  year  1414,  Lewis  II. 
Baving  repudiated  his  wife  and  eloped  with  Jane  de  PiriUeux,  a  Bur- 
gnndian  maid  of  honour,  his  Hege  lord,  John,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
whose  homage  he  had  also  now  renounced,  seised  Tonnerre :,  but 
some  yearn  after  the  death  of  Lewis^ — ^he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Yemenil,  Aug.  1424, — ^his  two  surviving  sisters  were  allowed  to  share 
the  oonnty.  One  of  these,  Maeoabbt  de  Hmeon,  bought  the  other's 
portion,  and  would  not  pay  her  the  money ;  whence  a  proverbial 
saymg, ''  t^€$t  Margct  de  ClMmt,  qui  eui  Pargeni  ei  la  denrie,*' 
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Burgundy^  count  of  Tannerre^  and  Guichard  VI. ^  lord  of 
Beaujeu;  who  had  become  the  captives  of  Guy  VIII.^ 
dauphin  of  Vienne^  when  the  forces  of  their  kinsman  and 
ally,  Edward  count  of  Savoy ^  were  routed  near  Vaiey, 
Aug.  1325.  They  recovered  their  freedom,  on  very  hard 
terms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign. 

It  was  the  ungenerous  policy  of  Charles  the  Fair,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Edward,  his  brother- 
in-law,  to  bring  Aquitaine  more  under  his  own  rule.  He 
therefore  complained  that  homage  had  not  yet  been  done 
for  that  duchy ;  and  that  the  stronghold  of  St.  Sardos, 
which  had  come  into  his  possession',  had  been  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  Basset^  the  seneschal  of  Gascony,  and  the 
garrison  put  to  death,  Edward  was  quite  ready  to  do 
homage,  and  even  to  call  his  vassals  to  account  for  their 
behaviour;  but  said  that  St.  Sardos  was  notoriously 
within  his  own  territory,  and  that  he  could  not  deliver 
up  to  him  the  accused,  as  was  demanded*.  The  French 
king,  bent  only  upon  war,  sent  an  array  raised  in  Langue* 
doc  into  Guienne,  under  the  count  of  Valois :  who  entered 
Agen,  and,  in  about  seven  weeks,  overran  and  conquered 
the  best  part  of  the  invaded  province  ;  the  English  com- 
mander— Edmundy  earl  of  Kentt  Edward's  brother — ^being 
forced,  for  want  of  troops,  to  shut  himself  up  in  Reoles, 
which  he  surrendered  to  have  a  truce  for  a  few  months.  Sept 
1324.  This  was  the  last  achievement  of  Charles  of  Valois. 
That  prince,  though  not  yet  sixty,  became  bed-ridden,  the 
next  year,  owing  to  a  stroke  of  palsy  from  which  he  never 
rallied ;  and  before  another  Christmas  came  round,  he  was 
dead,  Dec.  1325. 

Edward,  from  sheer  helplessness,  had  confirmed  the 

'  The  priory  of  St.  Sacerdos,  or  Sardos,  was  chdmed  by  the  king 
as  his  own  fief,  on  the  strength  of  a  grant  from  the  abbot  of  SadaL 
'  For  the  king  of  France  would  thus  hare  had  their  foxfatnre. 
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truce,  and  had  also  called  upon  the  Pope  to  arbitrate. 
Fearing  lest  he  should  lose  the  rest  of  Guienne,  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  listen  to  a  proposal  artfully  made  to  his 
envoys  and  to  the  papal  legates,  that  Isabella,  his  faithless 
queen,  should  visit  the  French  court  on  his  behalf:  much, 
it  was  said,  might  be  yielded  to  a  sister  which  would  be 
withheld  from  any  one  else.  '  Isabella  came  over  with  a 
splendid  retinue^ ;  and  in  May  1325,  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  which  possession  of  Guienne  was  to  be  given  to  the  king 
of  France,  by  whom  it  was  to.  be  restored  as  soon  as  homage 
had  been  done:  the  Agenois  was,  however,  to  be  kept 
back  until  ^he  peers  should  decide  the  disputed  question  of 
right  '•  Edward  ratified  this  disgraceful  covenant,  yet  not 
without  some  hesitation,  and  prepared  for  his  journey  to 
Beauvais,  where  the  homage  was  to  be  performed  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption :  but  when  the  time  drew  nigh, 
and  he  was  already  near  Dover  and  about  to  embark,  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  either  of  illness  or  misgiving ; 
on  which  he  stayed  behind,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
account  for  his  delay.  And  most  foolishly  did  he  now 
agree  to  give  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  county  of 
Ponthieu  to  his  son  Edward^  prince  of  Wales ;  'who,  at  the 
prayer  of  Isabella,  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  place. 
The  prince,  then  not  much  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
accordingly  went  over  and  did  homage  for  the  two  fiefs, 
Sept.  1325 :  he  had  promised  to  return  soon,  and  not  to 
marry  while  he  was  abroad. 

Neither  of  these  promises  were  kept,  as  they  did  not 
happen  to  suit  the  designs  of  queen  Isabella,  That  bad 
woman  shamelessly  admitted  into  her  household  the  out- 

1  In  March  1325  ;  the  armistice  being  prolonged  till  June. 

3  Should  the  award  be  against  the  king  of  France,  he  was  still  to 
keep  his  conquest  until  compensation  was  paid  him  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 
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lawed  rebel  Roger  Mortimer,  to  be  her  paramour;  and 
when  she  was  recalled  home  with  her  son,  she  repeatedly 
refused  to  obey,  pretending  that  her  life  would  not  be  safe 
in  England,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  Hugh  Spenser ,  her  hus- 
band's favourite*.  She  b^an  to  raise  troops  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Edward's  dommions ;  she  issued  orders  in  the 
prince's  name  to  the  lords  of  Oascony,  contrary  to  diose 
which  his  father  had  given  as  administrator  of  the  province ; 
she  dismissed  all  the  loyal  English  in  her  retinue ;  and  she 
enlisted  the  king,  her  brother,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  guilty 
plots  which  she  was  hatching.  He  was  shamed  indeed  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope  to  send  her  away  from  Vnm, 
the  following  Midsummer:  but  be  ordered  inroads  to  be 
made  from  Languedoc  into  Guienne  by  Alfonso  de  k 
Cerda  * ;  and  when  he  had  provoked  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
he  continued  to  abet  his  sister,  for  whom,  after  Al%  had 
failed  in  kindling  a  rebellion  in  Ponthieu,  a  refuge  had  been 
found  at  the  court  of  their  kinsman  the  count  of  Hainaiilt 
and  Holland '.  It  was  there  that  Isabella  agreed  to  a  mar- 
riage between  the  young  prince  of  Wales  and  Philipp*  of 
Hainault,  the  third  daughter  of  her  host ;  thus  purchasiiv 
the  aid  of  a  body  of  more  than  two  thousand  men-at«anns 
under  the  count's  gallant  brother,  John  of  Hainauli,  count 
of  SoUsons  *,  with  which  she  set  sail  from  Dort,  and  landed 
at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  Sept  1826.     Her  success  was  com- 

'  She  also  circulated  most  dishononxable  reports  with  regard  to 
Edward's  fondness  for  that  minister. 

*  The  son  of  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda. — As  the  expedition  was  imder 
the  pretence  of  putting  down  the  rohberies  committed  by  the  bastard 
sons  of  some  Gascon  lords,  it  was  called  ^the  War  of  the  Bastarda" 

*  William  the  Grood  had  married  their  cousin  Jane,  of  Valois.  See 
p.  369,  note  1. 

"  John  of  Hainault  had  married,  in  1316,  the  posthumous  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Hugh,  count  of  Sinttont,  Margaret  de  Nede,  a  bride 
hardly  ten  years  old. 
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plete.  The  unhappy  Edward  11.  was  hurled  from  his 
throne,  and — after  a  few  troubled  months  of  captivity — 
barbarously  murdered. 

With  the  fall  of  Edward,  ended  the  war  between  England 
and  France.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  March 
1327,  in  which  the  French  king,  for  the  sake  of  his  sister, 
consented  to  give  up  all  his  late  conquests. 

Charles  the  Fair  did  not  live  much  longer.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Vincennes ;  and  after  some 
weeks  of  great  suffering,  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  before  Candlemas,  Feb.  1328,  aged  thirty-four  years. 
As  he  only  left  an  infant  daughter  behind  him  ',  he  desired 
that  his  cousin  Philip  of  Valois  should  be  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  if  the  queen,  who  was  then  with  child,  gave  birth 
to  a  son ;  but  should  a  girl  happen  to  be  bom,  the  peers 
and  barons  of  France  were  to  adjudge  the  crown  to  whom- 
soever it  might  belong".  The  dying  king  knew  indeed 
that  there  were  many  who  still  looked  upon  the  Salic  Law 
as  an  innovation,  and  that  few  would  like  to  see  an  inherit- 
ance go  altogether  out  of  the  direct  line. 


Tbe  kingdom  being  again  without  a  head,  the  barons  met 
in  Paris,  and  entrusted  the  regency  to  Philip  of  Valois  ^. 

'  Mary  of  France;  who  died  young  and  unmarried.— %7iam«,  her 
elder  Bister,  was  ahready  dead.  ^ 

*  If  females  were  to  inherit  when  there  were  no  males  in  the  direct 
line,  the  infant  Mary  might  claim  the  throne  as  the  heiress  of  the 
last  king  ;  and  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  X.,  might  also  claim  it 
as  the  heirees  of  the  elder  brother.  Others  thought  that  females 
might  transmit  the  right  of  inheritance  to  their  sons,  etpedaily  ^  these 
were  bam  itkUe  the  ffrandfoAer  wju  etiU  Ivnng. 

'  The  doetors  of  civil  and  canon  law,  whom  the  barons  consulted, 
had  declared  that  females  could  not  inherit  the  crown ;  but  they 
could  not  agree  about  the  case  of  the  sons  of  females.— It  is  believed 
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And  thus,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  stepped  into 
the  throne,  April  1328,  when  the  queen  had  been  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  named  Blanche  ^ ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May, 
he  was  crowned  at  Rheims.  While  regent,  he  bad  already 
seized  the  late  king's  treasures,  and  even  the  treasurer 
himself,  Peter  R&my :  who  was  tortured  into  confessing 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master's  interests  in  Gascony,  and 
so  was  hanged,  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  the  whole  of  his  vast 
wealth  being  forfeited.  In  the  mean  while,  Philip  of 
Evreux  had  taken  possession  of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Jane :  but  for  the  sake  of  her  Spanish  crown,  be 
agreed  to  renounce  her  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  France 
and  to  the  county  of  Champagne  '• 

From  thenceforth  the  Salic  Law  was  fully  established  as 
the  rule  of  succession  to  the  French  throne. 

SECTION  X. 

THE  KINGDOMS  OF  THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

A.  D.  761.  Oviedo  buUt  by  Froila  I. 

791—^42.  Reign  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  Chaste. 

866—910.  Alfonso  III.,  the  Great.— Conquest  of  Old  Gas- 

tille. 
911.  Garcia  I.  invades  New  Castillo. 

by  French  historians  that  our  Edward  III.  had  put  in  a  claim  for  tbe 
regency ;  and  indeed  his  letters  to  some  nobles  in  the  south  of  France, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  showed  an  intention  to  recover  all  his 
rights :  it  is  also  certain  that  in  May,  after  Philip  had  mounted  the 
throne,  two  English  bishops  were  sent  over  to  France,  with  a  pro- 
curation, to  demand  the  kingdom  itself.  Yet  that  any  formal  de- 
maud  was  made,  either  of  the  regency  or  of  the  crown,  may  well  be 
doubted. 

^  She  was  married,  Jan.  1345,  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of 
Philip  of  Valois ;  but  she  died  before  another  nponth  was  ended. 

*  See  p.  378,  note  8. — ^The  people  of  Navarre,  in  their  joy  at  n* 
covering  their  independence^  massacred  thousands  of  Jewa» 
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A.  D.  914.  Ordogno  II.  makes  Leon  the  capital. 

960.  Ferdinand  Gonsalvo,  count  of  Castille. 

996.  Leon  sacked  by  Almanzor. 

998.  Defeat  of  \lmanzorat  Calatagnazor. 

1037-  Bermudo  III.  slain  ;  conquest  of  Leon  hy  Castille. 

About  the  year  761,  Oviedo  is  said  to  have  been  built, 
and  made  the  seat  of  a  kingdom,  by  Froila  I.,  one  of  the 
early  sovereigns  of  the  unconquered  Visigoths  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Asturias^.     By  Alfonso  II.,  the  Chaste,  ^ho, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  founded  the  famous 
church  and  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Gompostella  ^,  the  caliph 
of  Cordova'  was  refused  the  yearly  tribute  of  one  hundred 
maidens,  which  several  of  Froila's  successors  had  paid ; 
and  as  the  Saracens  were  weakened  by  rebellions,  and  by  the 
inroad  of  the  Franks  upon  their  eastern  frontier,  the  king- 
dom of  Oviedo  now  steadily  extended  itself,  and  grew 
formidable  to  its  foes.     When  Alfonso  III.,  the  Great^ 
divided  it  between  his  two  sons,  on  his  abdication,  Dec, 
910,  it  comprised,  besides  the  Asturias  and  part  of  Biscay, 
all  Gralicia,  Northern  Lusitania  as  far  as  the  Duro,  and  Old 
Castille ;  the  last  of  these  provinces  having  its  name  from 
the  line  of  castles  by  which  the  newly  conquered  border 
was  held.     On  the  death  of  the  new  king  of  Oviedo,  Gar- 
cia I.,  by  whom  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ridges  of  the  Guadarrama,  since  known  as  New  Castille, 
was  successfully  invaded ;  the  younger  brother,  Ordoono 
11.,  king  of  Galicia,  inherited,  in  the  year  914,  all  that  had 
belonged  to  his  father,  and  made  Leon  the  capital  city  in- 

'  The  history  of  these  princes  is  very  obscnre.  Pslato  {Pdcigtut), 
Bud  to  have  been  made  king  of  the  Asturias  in  the  year  718,  ia  about 
AS  fabulous  a  person  as  Pharamond,  king  of  the  Franks. 

^  This  shrine,  the  resort  of  so  many  pilgrims,  contained  what  was 
lielieved  to  be  the  newly  found  body  of  St.  James  the  Great ;  whose 
name  eventually  became  the  battle  cry  of  Spain. 
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Stead  of  Oviedo*  Not  many  years  afterwards,  Castille 
became  virtually  independent ' ;  its  hereditary  counts  often 
serving  the  kings  of  Leon  in  war,  but/ather  as  friends  and 
allies  than  as  vassals. 

In  the  reign  of  Ordogno's  great  grandson  Bermudo  II., 
the  Gouttf, — in  the  year  995, — the  very  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  was  threatened  by  the  terrible  enemy  of 
the  Christians,  Mahomet  Almanzor^  the  vizir  of  the  caliph 
Haccham  IL  The  infidels,  in  their  first  campaign,  broke 
through  the  frontier ;  in  the  second  and  third,  Leon  and 
Compostella  were  sacked  and  burnt ;  in  the  fourth,  how- 
ever, which  was  in  the  year  998,  Almanzor  and  all  his  host 
were  routed  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Calatagnazor,  by  Bur- 
mudo,  with  whom,  in  the  common  danger,  the  Navarrese 
and  the  Castillians  had  also  joined  their  forces*.  This 
Bermudo*s  grandson,  Bermudo  III.,  the  last  male  of  his 
race,  was  slain  while  fighting  against  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister  Sanchia,  Ferdinand  of  Navarre,  the  first  king 
of  Castille ;  who  then  united  Leon  to  his  new  kingdom, 
either  as  a  conquest  or  in  right  of  his  wife,  July  1087. 

A.  D.  778.  The  Spanish  March  conquered  by  Charlemagne. 
801.  Barcelona  taken  by  the  Franks. 
864.  Barcelona  erected  into  a  county. 
967*  Borrel,  count  of  Barcelona. 
985^988.  The  ^aracena  occupy  Barcelona. 
1137-  Raymond-Berenger    IV.  affianced   to  the  heii'ess   of 
Arragon. 

'  As  early  as  the  year  924,  the  nobles  of  Castille  elected  two 
knights  as  judges.  And  about  the  year  900,  they  chose  Fkbdinahd 
GoNSALVo  to  be  their  count ;  whose  male  line  ended,  in  the  year 
1028,  in  Gabcia-Sancho,  the  eldest  sister  of  whom,  Mmtiia  EMray 
was  married  to  Sancho  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre. 

'  In  times  of  less  danger,  the  Christians  themselves  wonld  make 
leagues  with  the  Moslems.  Bermudo's  own  daughter  Theteta  waa 
married,  after  her  father's  death,  to  AhdaUa^  king  of  Toledo. 
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The  Spanish  March-^coiiquered  from  the  Saracens  by 
Charlemagne,  and  annexed  by  his  son  Lewis  to  Septimania  ' 
— was  erected  into  a  separate  connty  by  Charles  the  Bald,  in 
the  year  864.  The  first  count  of  Barcelona  was  Wifrbd 
the  Hairy  f  in  whose  family  the  fief  remained,  though  it  did 
not  become  strictly  hereditary  until  the  days  of  his  grand- 
son BoanEL ;  who,  when  defeated  by  Almanzor,  in  the 
year  985,  lost  and  afterwards  recovered  his  capital.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon  was,  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress,  united  to 
Catalonia  *. 

The  sovereign^  of  France  over  the  Spanish  March  was 
given  up  by  St*  Lewis,  at  the  Treaty  of  Corbeil,  May 
1258. 

A.D.  860.  Garcia-Ximenes,  kingof  Nayarre. 

880.  Fortuno,  king  of  Navarre. 

906.  Fortuno  abdicates  ;  Sancho-Garcia  I. 

921.  Battle  of  Val  de  Jonqaeiu. 

926.  Garcia  II. 

938.  Battle  of  Simanoas. 

970.  Sancho  II.,  Abarca. 

990.  Sancho  Abarca  repels  the  Saracens. 

994.  Garcia  III.,  the  Trembler. 

998.  Battle  of  Calatagnazor. 
1000.  Sancho  III.,  the  Great 
1028.  Sancho  the  Great  acquires  Castillo. 
1033.  Castillo  erected  into  a  kingdom. 
1035.  Death  of  Sancho  the  Great. 

In  the  hill  country  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Vascon 
or  Basque  population,  which  neither  the  Romans,^  nor  the 

'  In  the  year  817. — Of  the  whole  dachy,  Barcelona,  taken  by  Lewis 
himself  when  hing  of  Aquitaine  (a.d.  801),  now  became  the  capital. 

*  Ratmond-Bebbnoer  IV.,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Borrel,  was 
affianced  to  the  infant  heiress  of  Arragon,  in  the  year  1 137 ;  and  was 
her  guardian  until  he  became  her  husband,  in  the  year  1151. 
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Visigoths,  nor  the  Franks  had  ever  thoroughly  subdued, 
had  also  stood  its  ground  against  the  Saracens. 

About  the  year  860,  Garcia-Ximenes,  the  count  of 
Navarre^  took  the  title  of  king ;  founding  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Pampeluna  over  Navarre,  the  district  of  So- 
prarbe ',  and  part  of  Biscay.     He  was  succeeded,  in  the 
year  880,  by  his  son  Fortuno  ;  who  became  a  monk  some 
twenty-five  •  years  afterwards,  leaving  the  throne   to  his 
younger  brother  Sancho-Garcia  L,  whose  days  were  also 
ended  in  a  cloister,  although  he  never  resigned  his  power. 
Sancho-Garcia  once  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and 
saved  his  kingdom,  when  his  son,  the  crown  prince,  and 
Ordogno  II.  of  Leon  had  been  beaten  by  the  Moslems  in 
the  valley  of  Jonquera  (a.d.  921):  he  died  in  the  year 
926,  and  was  succeeded  by  Garcia  II.,  whose  troops 
afterwards  had  a  share  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Simancas, 
won  over  the  enemies  of  the  cross  by  Ramiro  II.  of  Leon, 
Aug.  938.    Garcia*s  son  Sancho  II.  Aharca  (the  Gaitered), 
who  inherited  the  crown  in  the  year  970,  and  his  grandson 
Garcia  III.,  the  Trembler  ^^  whose  reign  began  in  the 
year  994,  fought  valiantly  against  the  Infidels  :  the  former 
drove  them  out  of  his  country,  when  they  had  broken  in, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Pampeluna  (a.  d.  990)  ;  and  the 
latter  marched  with  his  army  to  the  help  of  Leon,  and  re- 
turned a  conqueror  from  that  bloody  field  on  which  the 
mighty  Almanzor  was  overthrown,  and  Christian    Spain 
was  saved  (a.  d.  998). 

On  the  death  of  Garcia  the  Trembler,  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  his  son  Sancho  III.,  the  Greats  raised 

'  Jaca,  in  the  Soprarbe,  had  become  the  capital  of  a  little  free 
state,  which  was  united  to  Navarre,  and  afterwards  expanded  into 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

'  He  would  shake  like  a  leaf  when  putting  on  his  armour  befote  a 
battle. 
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the  kingdom  of  Nayarre  to  its  proudest  height.  By  that 
able  prince  the  county  of  Castille  was  acquired  in  right 
of  his  wife  (a.d.  1028) :  but  it  was  settled  upon  his  second 
son,  to  whom,  in  the  year  1033,  the  independent  sove- 
reignty and  the  regal  title  were  conceded  by  the  king  of 
Jieon ;  and  when  he  himself  died,  Feb.  1035,  the  rest  of 
his  dominions  had  been  divided  among  his  children.  Gar^ 
cia^  his  first-bom,  had  Navarre ;  Ferdinand^  Castille ; 
Gonsalvo*,  Soprarbe;  and  Ramiro,  Arragon. 

This  measure,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Christians  was 
again  split,  was  not  quite  so  impolitic  as  it  might  seem. 
In  Spain,  the  country  of  guerilla  warfare,  small  but  com- 
pact states  would  carry  on  the  stru^le  against  the  Maho- 
metans with  far  more  spirit  than  an  unwieldly  kingdom, 
made  up  of  parts  suddenly  put  t(^ether,  and  ill  organized ; 
and  though  the  system  of  partition  had  its  evils,  these  were 
gradually  lessened  by  the  more  durable  unions  of  Soprarbe 
and  Catalonia  with  Arragon,  and  of  Leon  with  Castille. 
Throughout  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Chris- 
tians, almost  always  victorious  in  the  field',  took  and  pillaged 
the  towns  of  the  enetaiy  in  their  forays,  and  gradually  settled 
in  their  deserted  homesteads  ;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth,  there  remained  but  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
into  which,  however,  the  retreating  population  condensed 
itself*,  and  powerful  succours  were  thrown  by  the  African 

'  Gronsalvo  was  assassinated,  'three  years  afterwards ;  on  which 
Soprarbe  was  annexed  to  Arragon. 

*  Mach  good  service  was  done  by  the  Military  orders.  The 
Knights  Templars  were  endowed  with  large  districts  in  the  newly 
conquered  parts  of  Arragon  beyond  the  Ebro  ;  and  there  also  arose 
the  orders  of  Calatraya  (a.d.  1158),  St  James  of  Compostella  (a.d. 
1 175),  and  Alcantara  (a.d.  1 1 76),  in  Galicia  and  Castille.  In  Portugal 
were  the  orders  of  Aviz  (a.d.  1147)  and  of  Christ  (a.d.  1319). 

*  The  Christians  there  had  either  been  forced  to  become  Moslems, 
or  had  fled  from  the  kingdom ;  for  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Moors 
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Moors.  Its  fall  was  delayed  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeai^ 
longer,  partly  owing  to  the  sluggishness  which  had  grown 
upon  the  Gastillians. 

The  conquests  thus  made,  were  Portugal,  which  becune 
a  separate  kingdom  ;  Toledo,  Spanish  Estremadura,  Anda- 
lusia, and  Murcia,  which  were  annexed  by  Castille ;  and 
Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  which  were  won  by  the 
arms  of  Arragon. 

NAVARRE. 

A.D.  1035.  Garcia  IV. 
1054.  Sancho  IV. 

1076.  Sancho  V.,  of  Arragon^  seises  NaTarrd. 
1094.  Peter  I.,  king  of  Navarre  and  Arragon. 
1104.  Alfonso  I.,  king  of  Navarre  and  Arragon. 
1134.  Garcia  Ramiro  V.  chosen  king  of  Nayarre. 
1140.  Siege  of  Pampeluna. 
1150.  Sancho  YI.,  the  Wise. 
1172—1179.  War  with  Arragon. 
1194.  Sancho  VII.,  the  Strong  and  ihe  Reelnse. 
1212.  Battle  of  Toloea. 
1234.  Death  of  Sancho  the  Strong. 

Garcia  IV.,  the  king  of  Navarre ',  won  a  victory,  in  the 
year  1042,  over  Ramiro  of  Arragon,  his  brother;  who  had 
leagued  himself  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  MabomeCan 
princes,  and  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  him.  Treacherously 
imprisoned  by  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  his  other  surviving 
brother,  when  he  went  to  see  him  in  his  illness ;  the  much 
injured  prince,  as  soon  as  he  could  escape,  once  more  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  himself,  and  was  slain  in  a  battle  near 
Buigos,  Sept.  1054.    His  eldest  son  Sancho  IV.  was 

had  begun  to  perseoute.  In  New  Castille  and  Sonthem  Amgoo, 
when  under  the  Mahometan  rule,  the  Christian  subjects — called  from 
their  dialect  Mosarabio — were  yeiy  numerous. 

*  Part  of  Old  Castille,  as  far  as  Burgos,  also  belonged  to  him,  but 
not  to  his  Bttcoessors. 
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plotted  against  aod  murdered  by  his  own  brother  and  sis- 
ter, RamirOf  count  of  Calaharra,  and  Ermessinda,  June 
1076 ;  after  which  Sancho-Ramiko,  the  second  king  oi 
Arragon,  seized  upon  Navarre.  Under  Sancho  V.,  Peteb 
I.y  and  Ajlfonso  I.,  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  united  for 
somewhat  more  than  fifty-eight  years. 

After  the  death  of  Alfonso  I.,  Sept.  1184,  Garcia 
Ramiro  v.,  the  grandson  of  the  fratricide  count  of  Cala^ 
horra  *,  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  Navarrese.  He 
waged  fierce  wars  with  Arragon  and  with  Castille ;  once, 
when  besieged  in  Pampeluna  by  Alfonso  VIIL  of  Cas- 
tille, May  1140,  he  saved  his  capital  by  a  noble  sally. 
Dying  of  a  fall  firom  his  horse,  Nov.  1150,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sancho  VI.,  the  Wise,  in  whose  reign  the  strife 
with  Arragon  and  Castille  was  still  kept  up.  It  ceased 
indeed  for  a  while,  and  the  Spanish  princes  agreed  to  stand 
by  each  other  against  the  Moorish  Almohades :  but  the 
union  of  the  Christians  was  suddenly  broken,  in  the  year 
1172,  by  an  inroad  of  Sancho  into  Arragon ;  in  return  for 
which  his  own  kingdom  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by 
Alfonso  II.  of  Arragon,  and  by  his  ally  Alfonso  IX.  of 
Castille.  Peace  was  at  last  mediated  by  Henry  II.  of 
England,  in  the  year  1179. 

To  Sancho  the  Wise  succeeded  Sancho  VI I.,  the  Strong, 
June  1 194 ;  a  king  who,  during  most  of  his  long  reign, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  at  Tudela,  owing  to  a  can- 
cerous disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted ',  yet  did  not  fail 
to  play  his  part  in.  the  glorious  conflict  at  Tolosa,  July 
1212.  In  the  year  1224, — ^having  early  lost  his  only  son 
Ferdinand,  borne  him  by  his  repudiated  wife  Constance  of 

<  His  father  Bamiro  mUrried  ChrMna,  one  of  the  Cid's  daughters. 

'  Hence  be  was  ealled  the  «  Shut  Up  "  or  "  Reclose."— His  fflness 
began  after  his  return  from  Morocco,  where  he  had  sought  to  marry 
the  king's  daughter. 
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Thouloiise, — he  adopted  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne, 
the  child  of  his  younger  sister  Blanche  *;  notwithstanding 
whichy  he  afterwards  sent  for  James  I.  of  Arragon,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  Tudela,  which  was  ratified  by  the  nobles  of 
both  their  kingdoms,  named  him  his  heir  (Feb.  1231). 
When  the  throne,  however,  became  vacant,  April  1234, 
that  treaty  was  set  aside.  Not  a  single  Navarrese  cared 
to  abide  by  it ;  and  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  all  who  should 
disturb  the  rights  of  Theobald  were  threatened  with  ex- 
commumcation. 

A.D.  1234.  Theobald  I.,  the  Po6thmnoii8. 
1239, 1240.  Crnsade  of  Theobald. 
1255.  Theobald  II. 

1270.  Crusade  and  death  of  Theobald  II.— Heniy  the  Fat 
1274.  Death  of  Henry  the  Fat 

Theobald  I.,  the  Posthumous,  went  on  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  but  came  home  without  doing  any  thing.  On 
his  death,  July  1255,  his  dominions  were  inherited  by  his 
eldest  son  Theobald  II.' ;  who  married  the  daughter  of 
St.  Lewis,  and  died  in  Sicily,  Dec.  1270,  as  he  was  return- 
ing firom  his  father-in-law's  ill-fated  crusade  against  Tunis. 

The  brother  of  Theobald  II.,  Henry  the  Fat,  the  next 
king,  when  bereaved  of  his  infant  son,  who  was  also  named 
Theobald ',  had  an  only  daughter  acknowledged  as  heiress 

"  Her  eldest  mater,  Berengaria,  the  wife  of  Bichard  I.  of  England, 
was  childless. 

'  Young  Theobald's  kingdom  was  claimed  by  John  I ,  dnke  of 
Britany,  his  sister  Bbuiche's  hnsband  ;  who  by  the  marriage  contract 
was  to  have  Navarre  should  he  have  a  son  when  Theobald  I.  died. 
He  was  satisfied  by  a  rent-charge  of  3000  livree. 

^  This  babe  had  fallen  from  a  balcony,  when  tossed  about  in  pbjr 
by  his  governor  and  his  nurse.  The  former  of  these,  on  failing  to 
catch  the  child  that  had  been  thrown  to  him,  threw  himaa^f  down 
after  him,  and  was  also  killed. 
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of  the  crown,  notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  of  the 
States  to  he  under  the  rule  of  a  female.  He  died  choked 
by  his  fat,  July  1274. 

A.  D.  1274.  Jane  I. — The  French  occupy  Navarre. 

1284.  Jane  of  Kayarre  marries  Philip  the  Fair. 

1305.  Lewis  the  Hatin  [crowned,  1307]. 

1316.  Death  of  Lewis ;  Regency  of  Philip  the  Long. 

1318.  Philip  tiie  Long  becomes  king  of  Navarre. 

1322.  Charles  I.,  the  Fair. 

1328.  Death  of  Charles  the  Fair. 

Jane  I.,  who  was  then  about  three  years  and  a  half  old, 
was  carried  off  by  her  mother  to  the  court  of  Philip  the 
Hardy ;  a  step  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Navarre  by 
French  troops '.  Married  in  after  life  to  Philip  the  Fair, 
this  wise  and  beautiful  queen  governed  her  own  dominions 
herself:  and  when  she  died  at  Vincennes,  April  1305, 
these  were  inherited  by  her  eldest  son  Lewis  the  Hutin ; 
who  in  due  time  became  also  king  of  France.  Lewis 
dying,  July  1316,  they  were  seized  by  Philip  the  Long, 
his  brother';  and  on  Philip's  decease  without  heirs  male, 
Jan.  1322,  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  Charles  the 
Fair,  afler  whose  death,  Feb.  1328,  Navarre  was  reco- 
vered by  Jane  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  *, 

A.  D.  132a  Jane  II.  and  Philip  of  Evreux. 
1343.  Death  of  Philip. 
1349.  Charles  II.,  the  Bad. 
1387.  Charles  III.,  the  Noble. 
1425.  John  of  Arragon  and  Blanche. 
1441.  Death  of  Blanche. 
1452.  Charles  of  Yiana  taken  prisoner. 

>  See  above,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  pp.  306, 307. 

*  At  first,  he  professed  to  be  only  the  guardian  of  his  brother's 
orphan  daughter. — See  above,  pp.  377y  378. 

^  Jane  and  her  husband  then  promised  the  States  to  give  up  the 
kingdom  to  their  eldest  son,  when  he  should  be  twenty  years  old. 
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A.D.  1455, 1456.  Theeivil  war  renewed. 
1458.  John  inherits  Arcagon. 

1460.  Charles  of  Yiana  arrested. 

1461.  Death  of  Charles  of  Yiana. 
1464.  DonuA  Blanche  dies  in  prison. 

1479.  Death  of  John  of  Araagon  and  liaTarre. 

Jane  II.,  whose  consort  Philip  of  Evretue  died  before 
her  (Sept.  Id43)»  was  succeeded,  on  her  own  death,  Oct. 
1349,  by  her  depraved  son  the  notorious  Chakles  II.,  the 
Bad.  After  him  came  Charles  III.,  the  Noble,  Jan.  1387 ; 
and  then  Blanche,  that  prince's  eldest  surviving  daughter  ^ 
and  her  second  husband  *  John  of  Arragon,  Sept.  1425. 

John  of  Arragon,  when  left  a  widower,  April  1441,  still 
continued  to  hold  the  kingly  power ;  his  son  Charles,  the 
prince  of  Viana,  being  enjoined  by  the  will  of  his  de- 
ceased mother  not  to  assume  it  without  his  leave. 
Charles,  when  provoked  by  an  encroaching  stepmother, 
at  length  appealed  to  the  sword  against  his  father: 
but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  Oct.  1452,  and 
was  only  released  at  the  intercession  of  John  IL  of 
Castille.  Early  in  the  year  1455,  he  and  his  sister 
Blanche,  the  divorced  princess  of  Aisturias  ^  raised  a  firesh 
rebellion,  for  which  they  were  both  of  them  disinherited; 
the  next  year,  although  he  had  reduced  the  largest  portioD 
of  the  kingdom,  he  was  beaten  in  a  decisive  batde  at 
Estella  by  the  old  king  and  his  son-in-law  Gaston  lF»i 
count  of  Foix,  whose  wife  Leonora  was  to  be  the  heiress 
of  Navarre.  The  ba£3ed  prince  fled  to  France,  and  from 
thence  to  Naples,  where  he  sought  and  found  the  protec- 
tion of  his  uncle  Alfonso  V.,  the  king  of  Arragon  and 

'  Charles  had  also  lost  two  infant  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Charlet,  prince  of  Viama. 

'  Her  first  hushand  was  Martin  of  Arragon,  king  of  Sicily. 

'  She  had  been  divorced,  in  the  year  1463,  by  her  hnsband  Don 
Henry,  soon  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  Castille. 
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Sicily ;  who  undertook  to  arbitrate  between  him  and  his 
father,  but  died  before  he  settled  any  thing,  June  1458. 

John,  now  become  also  king  of  Arragon,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily,  once  more  forgave  his  son :  but  he  eventually  en- 
ticed him  home  from  Sicily  where  he  was  deservedly  be- 
loved, and  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Lerida ;  being  still 
set  against  him  by  Joanna  HenriqueZf  his  second  wife*. 
Charles  was  again  released  ;  fi>r  the  Catalans  had  broken 
out  into  rebellion,  and  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  oppress 
him :  he  died,  shortly  afterwards,  Sept.  1461,  bequeathing 
his  claims,  as  he  had  no  legitimate  children,  to  his  sister 
Blanche.  More  unhappy  yet  than  her  brother,  Blanche 
was  disinherited  afresh  by  her  father,  in  the  year  1462  ^ 
and  by  him  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  count  of 
Foix  and  his  wife;  who  confined  her  in  the  castle  of 
Orthez,  where  she  is  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  (Dec. 
1464). 

Afler  undergoing  many  troubles,  owing  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  Catalans,  John  of  Arragon  died  peacefully  at  Bar- 
celona, Jan.  1479,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

A.  D.  1479.  Leonora  of  Airagon.    Francis-Phoebus. 

1483.  Catherine  of  Foix. 

1484.  Catherine  marries  Jphn  d'Albret. 
1497.  Treaty  of  Tarbes. 

1512.  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  conquers  Navarre. 

Leonora,  the  countess  of  Foix,  had  not  reigned  a  month 
^^en  she  died  at  Tudela,  Feb.  1479.  Her  grandson  and 
successor  Feancis-Phcebus  (whose  father  Gaston,  prince 
of  Viana,  had  been  killed  in  a  tournament)  was  under  the 

*  Daughter  of  Ferdinand  Henriqneg,  the  admiral  of  Castillo. — She 
V&8  trying  to  get  her  own  son  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  Arragon. 
It  was  to  raise  money  to  put  down  the  Navarrese  insurgents  and 
^ir  CastiUian  allies,  that  John  mortgaged  RoussiUon  to  Lewis  XI. 
of  France,»April  1462. 
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guardianship  o^ Magdalen  of  France  \  his  widowed  mother ; 
and  after  his  death  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Jan.  (or  Feb.) 
1483,  his  sister  Catherine  inherited  Navarre,  with  the 
county  of  Foix,  Bigorre,  and  Beam.  She  was  married, 
the  next  year,  to  John  d'Albret,  a  rich  French  nobleman, 
June  1484. 

Catherine's  right  was  disputed  by  her  uncle  John  of 
Foixy  viscount  of  Narbonne;  who  at  length  agreed  at 
Tarbes,  Sept.  1497,  to  accept  a  rent-charge  of  4000  livres 
yearly  instead  of  his  claims.  But  speedily  was  the  treaty 
broken,, when  his  wife's  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans*, 
came  to  the  throne  of  France  as  Lewis  XII.,  April  1498 ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  ratified  hy  other  conven- 
tions, there  was  litigation  and  war  from  the  viscomit  and 
his  heirs  and  representatives  as  long  as  Catherine  and  her 
husband  lived '.  In  the  end,  their  son  Henry  cTAlbret  was 
left  in  possession  of  his  French  fiefs,  by  a  decision  of  die 
parliament  of  Paris,  Oct.  1517* 

By  that  time,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  had  been  lost  to 
the  house  of  Albret.     It  was  conquered  from  Catherine's 

^  The  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  and  the  sister  of  Lewis  XI. 

'  The  yiscount  had  married  M<Mry  of  Orleans. 

3  In  April  1499,  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  viscoant's  only  bob 
Graston  should  marry  Anne  d* Albret,  one  of  Catherine's  daughters ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Tarbes  was,  in  March  1500,  confirmed  by  that  of 
Estampes,  which  was  ratified  by  Lewis  XII.  himself  in  May.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  marriage  never  took  place ;  moreover  the 
viscount,  when  on  his  death-bed,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Na- 
varre, declaring  in  his  last  will  that  he  had  been  overreached  in  the 
treaty  of  Tarbes.  By  the  influence  of  the  king  of  France,  yoang 
Gaston's  guardian,  the  parliament  of  Paris  cancelled  that  treaty,  in 
the  year  1502  ;  and  after  Graston's  death  at  Ravenna,  April  1612, 
the  confusion  was  increased  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  his  sister 
Germaine,  the  queen  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  of  the  male  heir 
Odet  of  Foix,  marshal  Lautrec,  the  representative  of  Peter  of  Fou, 
Gaston  IV.'s  younger  brother. 
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unwarlike  husband  by  the  wi)y  Ferdinand  the  Catholic^ 
John  of  Arragon's  son ;  whose  troops,  under  Frederic  de 
Toledo^  duke  of  Mba,  entered  Pampeluna  in  triumph,  July 
1512,  meeting  with  but  little  resistance  in  aland  which  had 
proudly  kept  its  independence  for  so  many  centuries. 

CASTILLE, 

A.  D.  1033.  Ferdinand  L,  king  of  CastiUe. 
1037*  The  kingdom  of  Leon  annexed. 

1044.  Lamego  taken. 

1045.  Coimbra  reduced. 

1054.  Garcia  of  Navarre  slain  near  Borgos. 
1005.  Death  of  Ferdinand. 

Sancho  the  Great's  second  son  Ferdinand  I.,  the  king 
of  Castille  and  Leon  \  fought  successfully  against  the  Mos- 
lems ;  taking  from  them  Lamego  and  Coimbra  in  Portugal, 
and  driving  them  quite  out  of  Old  Castille.  He  had  also 
a  war  with  his  elder  brother  Garcia  of  Navarre ;  who  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  himself  for  having  been  treacherously 
imprisoned,  and  was  slain  near  Burgos,  Sept.  1054. 

When  Ferdinand  died  at  Leon,  Dec.  1065,  Castille  only 
^as  inherited  by  his  eldest  son  Sancho.  To  Alfonso  and 
Garcia^  the  younger  sons,  were  given  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 
^d  Galicia  * ;  and  to  their  two  sisters,  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  Zamora  and  Toro. 

A.  D.  1065.  Sancho  II. 

1070.  Sancho  conquers  Leon. 

1071.  Sancho  seizes  upon  Galicia. 

1072.  Death  of  Sancho.    Alfonso  VI. 

1073.  Grarola  deposed  and  imprisoned. 

For  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Castille  and  the 
coaqueat  of  Leon,  see  above,  p.  398. 

'  Leon  included  Oriedo  in  the  Astoxias^  and  Galicia  part  of  For- 
togal. 

2»(i  Ser, — VOL.  11.  t 
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A.D.  1085.  Tbledo  lakon. 

1067.  BataeofZdaka»]iearBMlajoB. 

1091.  Ynznf  eooqnen  tbe  MahomeUui  States. 

1094.  The  Cid  reduces  Ysleneia. 

1099.  Death  of  the  Cd. 

1103.  The  Moors  retake  Valencia. 

1106.  Don  SsDcho  shun  by  the  Moors. 

1109.  Death  of  Alfonso  YL 

Sakcho  II.,  the  Strong*t  now  kii^  of  Castille,  had  but 
lately  helped  the  Mahometans  of  Saragossa  to  overpower 
his  own  uncle,  Ramiro  of  Arragon,  at  the  battle  of  Graos, 
May  1063 ;  nor  was  he  long  npon  the  throne  before  he 
sought  to  deprive  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  their  posses- 
sions. After  a  brave  struggle,  Alfonso  yielded  up  Leon, 
in  the  year  1070,  and  put  on  the  cowl  of  a  monk ;  in 
another  year,  the  tyrant  Garcia  was  driven  out  of  Galida ; 
then  Toro  was  reduced ;  and  last  of  all,  Zamora  was  be- 
sieged, and  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  murder  of 
Sancho  by  a  pretended  deserter,  Oct.  1072. 

As  Sancho  was  childless,  Alfonso — who  had  already 
escaped  from  his  cloister  to  the  court  of  Maimun^  king  of 
Toledo— recovered  Leon,  and  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Gistille.  Garcia  likewise  returned  from  Seville,  where  he 
had  found  a  refuge ;  and  again  reigned  in  Galicia. 

Alfonso  VI.,  jusdy  named  the  Valiant^,  had  hardly 
been  a  twelvemonth  in  his  new  kingdom,  before  he  fell 
upon  his  brother  and  deposed  him.  The  wretched  Garcia 
lived  eighteen  dreary  years  within  the  walls  of  the  casde 
of  Lima,  until  death  set  him  free,  March  1091 ;  and  then, 
according  to  his  own  wish,  the  bars  of  his  prison  were 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave. 

In  the  days  of  Alfonso  flourished,  the  Cid,  the  renowned 

<  This  king  was  Sancho  the  Secondy  as  ooiint  of  Gastille. 
7  Alfonso  was  styled  the  Sixth,  as  king  of  Leon. 
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Roderic  Diaz  of  Bivar  * ;  who — whether  trusted  and  em-  , 
ployed  by  his  sovereign,  or  keeping  aloof  at  the  head  of 
his  own  vassals — waged  incessant  war  with  the  Infidels. 
Another  glory  of  this  reign,  the  noblest  prise  which  had 
yet  been  won,  was  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Toledo, 
May  1085.  The  city  of  Toledo— the  old  capital  of  the 
Visigoths — ^was  made  the  residence  of  Alfonso,  and  the  see 
of  a  richly  endowed  archbishop,  the  primate  of  Spain'. 

But  the  falling  power  of  the  Moslems  was  suddenly  up- 
held by  Yuzuf.  (Joseph)  the  Almoravide ;  who  came  from 
Barbary  to  the  help  of  Mahomet  Ben  Abad,  king  of  Seville^ 

*  CiD  (lord)  was  a  name  given  to  the  warlike  Roderic  by  the 
Moslemfk  Bom,  about  the  year  1040,  near  Burgos,  he  slew  in  single 
oombaty  while  yet  n  youth,  the  count  of  Gormatf  who  had  given 
a  blow  to  his  aged  father ;  some  time  after  which  achievement,  his 
sovereign  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  the  heroic  Ximena,  the 
wealthy  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  man  whom  he  had  killed.  The 
most  valiant,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  he 
took  the  lead  in  calling  Alfonso  to  the  throne  :  but  he  offended  the 
new  king  by  making  him  thrice  swear  that  he  had  no  hand  in  San- 
cho's  death  ;  nor  could  he,  when  afterwards  reconciled,  ever  keep  his 
favour.  Living  almost  always  aloof  from  court,  he  at  length  con^ 
quered  from  the  Infidels  the  city  of  Valencia  (a.d.  1094),  and  held 
it  until  his  death,  which  took  place  there  in  the  year  1099.  Three 
years  afterwards,  the  Moors  retook  Valencia. 

'  Urban  II.  decreed  the  primacy  to,  Toledo,  Oct.  1088;  a  change 
which  was  long  opposed,  especially  by  the  Portuguese  archbiBbops  of 
Braga.  There  was  also  much  resistance  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Grallican  for  the  old  Spanish  or  Mosarabic  ritual,  a.d.  1091.  The 
opponents  of  Alfonso  and  of  the  papal  party  had  the  question  tried 
both  by  battle  and  ordeal :  but  though  the  Mosarabic  champion  was 
victorious,  and  the  old  ritual  came  out  unscathed  from  the  fire  which 
burnt  the  rival  liturgy,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way. — 
Alfonso  had  so  far  submitted  to  Hildebrand's  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  Spain  (a.d.  1077)f  as  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  money.  This  tribute 
was  refused  by  his  successors. 
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and  thus  brought  on  the  signal  defeat  of  Alfonso  at  Zelaka* 
near  Bajadoz,  Dec.  1087*  The  African  prince  became  yet 
more  dangerous  to  the  Christians  a  few  years  later,  when 
he  turned  against  his  friends,  and  annexed  the  states  in 
Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Grenada  to  his  own  powerful  king- 
dom ;  and  the  century  ended  gloomily  with  the  death  of  the 
Cid,  the  great  and  invincible  Spanish  champion^  whose 
soul-stirring  deeds  had  set  an  example  to  his  countrymen, 
which  long  continued  to  be  felt. 

Alfonso  died  in  June  1109;  leaving  behind  him  a 
daughter,  named  Urraca^  who  was  borne  him  by  Constance 
of  Burgundy,  the  second  of  his  six  wives  ^  Theresa^  one 
of  his  illegitimate  children ',  was  married  to  Constance's 
nephew,  Henry  of  Burgundy* ;  who  was  created  count  of 
Portugal  in  the  year  1095,  and  was  the  father  of  the  first 
king  of  that  country. 

A.D.  1109.  Urraca  and  Alfonso  VII. 

nil.  Urraca's  party  defeated  at  Campo  de  Espina. 
1112^.  Urraca  proclaims  her  son  Alfonso  king  of  Gralida. 
1114.  Urraca's  marriage  annulled. 
1116.  War  between  Urraca  and  her  son. 
1126.  Death  of  Urraca. 

Urraca,  having  lately  lost  her  first  husband,  Raymond 
of  Burgundy  ^,  became,  about  the  time  of  her  accession,  the 
wife  of  her  kinsman  the  king  of  Arragon  and  Navarre ;  who, 
as  Alfonso  VII.,  had  the  crown  matrimonial  in  her  domi- 
nions.  She  would  not,  however,  let  him  rule,  and  outn^ped 

^  Alfonso,  by  his  fourth  wife  Zaide  (christened  as  MariA-Isabella), 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Seville,  had  also  a  son  named  Sameko,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  when  quite  young. 

'Theresa's  mother  was  one  Ximena  Nunez,  as  the  Spaniards 
remind  the  Portuguese. 

*  Grandson  of  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy. — See  p.  149,  note  i. 

^  Son  of  William,  c(mnt  of  Burgundy, — See  p.  47,  note  2. 
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him  by  her  gallantries'.  He  tried  to  shut  her  up  in  a 
castle  ;  but  she  fled  into  Castille,  and  after  a  short  recon- 
ciliation,  they  were  at  open  war. 

Her  army  being  beaten  at  Campo  de  Espina,  Oct.  1111, 
Urraca  withdrew  into  Galicia.  The  next  year,  she  pro- 
claimed the  son  of  her  first  marriage,  Alfonso-Raymond, 
kii^  of  that  province ;  and  when  another  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed,  she  got  possession  of  Burgos,  and  recovered 
Castille,  which,  during  these  troubles,  had  gready  suffered 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Moors.  She  likewise  succeeded  in 
having  her  union  with  Alfonso  annulled  by  the  papal  legate, 
Oct.  1114. 

In  the  year  1116,  Urraca  also  took  up  arms  against  her 
son  the  king  of  Galicia.  Diego  GehureZt  the  deposed 
bishop  of  Santiago,  reconciled  them ;  in  return  for  which 
good  service,  the  queen  came  herself  to  Santiago,  to  restore 
him  to  his  see  (a.d.  1117)*  She  nearly  lost  her  life.  The 
people  of  the  city  set  the  great  church  on  fire  while  she 
was  in  it,  and  she  had  to  escape  out  of  the  building  through 
the  flames. 

Urraca  died  at  Leon,  March  1126.  She  was  succeeded 
by  her  son. 

A.  D.  1126.  Alfonso  VIIL 

1135.  Alfonso  crowned  emperor  of  Spain. 
1167<  Death  of  Alfonso ;  his  kingdom  divided. 

Alfonso  VIII.',  having  the  firm  support  of  his  new 
subjects,  recovered  without  bloodshed  all  the  places  which 

'  The  house  of  Hurtado  de  Mendaea  claim  descent  from  Hurtado 
(bom  in  secret),  said  to  have  been  her  child  by  Oomez  de  Campo  de 
Espina,  the  bastard  of  Castille ;  who  shared  her  favours  with  Don 
Peter  de  Lara. 

•  He  is  also  called  Alfonso  YII.,  as  at  p.  178  ;  his  step-father  not 
being  properly  king  of  Leon. 
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hb  Hep-frllier  stiD  hdd  in  Castflle.  When  tliat  wailike 
pdnee  died,  and  AiT^gim  and  NaTiarre  were  again  sepanted, 
July  1134.  Alfonso  helped  tfaenew  kii^gs»  and  nved  diem 
fram  hemg  oveqioweied  by  die  Moon ;  dius  gaining  the 
liomagB  of  his  ne^boan^  and  die  glory  of  being  downed 
m  Leon  as  emperor  of  Spain,  on  Whit-Sondny,  May  11S5. 
On  die  death  of  Alfoiwo  VIII..  Ai«.  1 157,  CastiUe  only 
was  infaeiited  by  his  dder  son.  To  die  younger  son  Doa 
Ferdmamd  was  given  die  kingdom  of  Leon,  togedier  with 
die  Aatnriasand  Galicia. 


A.D.  1157.  SaBAoIIL«fGMlilfeaBdFcHiBaiidII.or 
1158.  AlloMo  IIL  aneeeeds  to  GutOle. 
IISSL  AtfdMD  IX.  SMeeedB  to  Leon. 
1195>,  1196L  Yktariooi  pragreaB  of  YmdIi. 
190O.  Conqoest  of  BiKaj  by  Alfonso  UL 
]S12.\Bdaleyr«toa. 
1214.  Hony  I.  soeeeeds  AUono  III. 
1217.  DeaihorHeiiiy;  FodiBand  the  Saint  inherits  CMDe. 
UM.  AMqho  IX.  dies  ;  Leon  and  GMtiDe  muted. 

Sakcho  III.,  the  king  of  Castine,  did  not  reign  more 
than  a  twelTemonth.  His  brodier  the  king  of  Leon,  Fei- 
DiHAHD  n.,  ondiTed  him  thirty  yean ;  and  was  succeeded, 
Jan.  1188,  by  Axfokso  IX.,  the  ofispring  of  a  marruge 
with  Urraea  of  Portrngal^  which  had  been  annuVed  » 
being  widiin  the  forbidden  degrees.  This  Alfonso^  whose 
tide  to  the  crown  of  Leon  had  been  none  the  wone*,  was 


'  TethewaasoanalwarwithN&vane.  In  April  1140,  he 
die  siege  of  Fampefama  (see  p.  403). 

*  Daagfater  of  Alfooao-Heniy,  tlie  first  Idng  of  PortngaL 

*  In  the  Peninaola,  bastards  woold  even  share  with  the  nst 
of  the  duldren,  if  not  otherwise  prorided  for ;  and  when  then 
was  no  fegitisMte  iasne,  they  inherited  in  preferanoe  to  eoUatenk 
The  hmrrayaam^  or  eonenbine,  had  rights.  She  and  the  wife  oAfls 
liTed  together  under  the  same  roof,  afanost  on  eqoal  terms ;  and  the 
insolent  nuBtiissts  of  the  priests  wove  so  nomsrons  a  body,  thatthqr 
had  qiecial  laws  and  pri^il^ges. 
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yet  more  irregular  than  his  father ;  his  wivesi  Theresa  of 
Portugal  and  Berengaria  of  CastiUe^  being  both  of  them 
his  first  cousins.  Twice  was  his  kingdom  put  under  an 
interdict ;  twice  was  he  made  to  send  away  his  queen  \ 

In  Casitille,  Alponso  I1I.'»  the  Nchk  and  the  Good, 
Sancho's  son,  had  become  king  before  he  was  three  years 
old.     In  after  life,  he  had  wars  with  his  cousin  Alfonso  of 
Leon ;   with  Sancho  VII.  of  Navarre,  from  whom  he  con- 
quered the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuzcoa ; 
and  also  with  the  Moors.     His  inroads  having  roused 
Yacub  (Jacob),  the  king  of  Morocco^  to  proclaim  a  holy 
war,  he  lost  a  great  battle,  and  was  himself  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  July  1195  :  but  this  reverse,  which  for  a  while  laid 
Castille  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Moslems,  was  nobly 
retrieved,  several   years  later,  when  Mehemet  el  Nazir^ 
Yacub's  son  and  successor,  gathered  together  a  huge  force, 
and  threatened  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Christian  Spain. 
The  heart  of  the  nation  was  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  a 
crusade ;  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  hastened  with 
their   bravest  warriors  to  the  help  of  Alfonso  and  the 
Castillians;   and  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  near  Ubeda, 
July  1212,  the  power  of  the  Almohades  was  shattered, 

>  The  first  marriage  was  annulled  in  the  year  1192 ;  bnt  though 
Portugal  as  well  as  Leon  was  put  -under  an  interdict,  Theresa  was 
not  sent  home  until  the  year  1 195.  She  became  a  nun,  thirty-three 
years  afterwards,  and  eyentually  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  July 
1250.  The  dispensation  for  the  second  marriage,  in  the  year  1197^ 
was  refused  by  Innocent  III.;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1202, 
that  he  hurled  forth  his  dreaded  weapojps,  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict. It  took  twelye  years  more  to  force  obedience  to  the  Pope's 
will.  Both  queens  had  children.— In  the  year  1212,  Theresa  was  helped 
by  her  former  husband  against  her  brother,  Alfonso  II.  of  Portugal ; 
who  wanted  to  seize  her  apanage.    Her  son  Ferdinand  died  in  1214. 

>  He  is  also  incorrectly  styled  Alfonso  YIII.  and  Alfonso  IX., 
although  he  was  never  king  of  Leon. 
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and  the  tide  of  Moorish  aggressicm  was  turned  back  for 
ever, 

Alfonso  dying,  two  years  after  this  glorious  victory  and 
fifty-six  after  his  accession,  Aug.  1214;  his  only  sc« 
Henrt  I.  inherited  Castille,  when  not  much  more  than  ten 
years  of  age. 

Henry  was  at  first  under  the  care  of  Eleanor  of  England  \ 
his  mother.  His  next  guardian  was  his  sister  Berengaria, 
the  divorced  queen  of  Leon;  who  rashly  gave  up  the 
regency  to  Alvaro  de  Lara,  a  reckless,  overbearing  ruler 
whom  all  men  hated,  and  with  whom  she  herself  was  soon 
at  war.  The  death  of  the  young  king,  owing  to  the  fidl  of 
a  die  upon  his  head,  June  1217«  put  a  timely  stop  to  the 
mischief.  Berengaria  was  now  proclaimed  queen  at  Valla* 
dolid,  notwithstanding  a  settlement  made  by  Alfonso  in 
favour  of  the  issue  of  her  elder  sister  Blanche,  the  wife  of 
the  crown  prince  of  France ;  and  being  supported  by  the 
nobles  of  Castille,  she  forthwith  transferred  her  rights  to 
her  son  .by  the  king  of  Leon,  and  got  him  raised  to  the 
throne  (Aug.  1217).  He  eventually  succeeded  also  to  his 
father's  kingdom  ^  Sept.  1280 ;  and  thus  Leon  and  Castille 
were  permanently  united. 

A.  D.  1230.  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  CastUle  and  Leon, 
1236.  Ferdinand  takes  Cordova. 
1248.  Seville  taken. 
1250.,Cadiz  taken, 

Ferdinand  III.,  the  Saint \  Berengaria's  son,  was  an 

*  The  daughter  of  Henry  JI. — ^Mariana  gives  as  the  date  of  her 
death,  Oct.  1214.— -See  p.  215,  note  4. 

*  Not  without  some  trouble.  The  old  king,  jealous  that  his  son 
had  CastiUe  which  he  wanted  for  himself,  had  entailed  the  iHi»gii<Mn 
of  Leon  on  the  daughters  of  hia  former  marriage. 

'  Long  deemed  a  saint  in  Spain,  he  was  canonised  by  GKMiMt  X^ 
in  1671. 
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accomplished  knight,  a  friend  of  learning,  a  lover  of  righte- 
ousness, and  a  wise  and  valiant  conqueror.  Wielding  the 
undivided  strength  of  Leon  and  Castille  at  the  time  that 
the  Moors  were  splitting  again  into  detached  states,  he 
took  Cordova,  the  splendid  city  of  the  Western  caliphs, 
June  1236;  and  still  further  extending  his  power  in  Anda- 
lusia as  well  as  Estramadura,  he  forced  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous Seville  to  capitulate,  Nov.  1248,  and  also,  in  his  last 
campaign,  reduced  the  town  of  Xeres  and  the  important 
port  of  Cadiz. 

While  Ferdinand  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  his 
health  declined.  He  di^d  of  a  dropsy,  May  1252,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville '. 

A.  D.  1252.  Alfonso  X. 

1257.  Election  of  Alfonso  to  be  king  of  the  Romans. 

1259.  Henry  of  Castille  revolts. 

1266.  Alfonso  annexes  Murcia. 

]2t5.  Irruption  of  the  African  Moors.-7Deaih  of  the  Infant 

Ferdinand. 
1276.  (k)rtes  of  Segovia. 

1277*  Flight  of  the  queen  with  the  In&nts  of  La  Cerda. 
1280.  Don  Sancho  revolts. 
1284.  Sancho  pardoned.    Death  of  Alfonso  X. 

Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise,  was  an  astronomer^,  a  poet,  and 
a  legislator.  As  a  king  he  was  much  inferior  to  his  father, 
although  the  early  part  of  his  reign  could  hoast  of  several 
advantages  gained  over  the  Moors,  from  whom,  with  the 
help  of  the  Arragonese,  the  whole  of  Murcia  was  won 

*  Aged  52  years. — His  first  wife  was  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Philip  of  Swabia  and  the  mother  of  Alfonso  X.  He  after- 
wards married  Joan  of  Ponthieu  and  Aumale,  by  whom  he  had  Fer- 
dinand II.  of  Aumale,and  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Edward  I.  of  England. 
See  p.  240,  note  4,  and  p.  242,  note  5. 

^  Under  his  auspices,  with  the  aid  of  learned  Jews,  the  Alphonsine 
astronomical  tables  were  constructed* 
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(a.».  1966\    Ik  die  code  of  Uwa  which  he  compiled ',  he 
yielded  vp  to  Rome  die  eodeaiistical  rights  of  his  crown ; 

wliM  m  frction  in  Germany  had  chosen  him  to 
of  ttke  Ri—MW,  eoidd  he  get  himself  to  ibrego  an 
tide,  cren  tlmgh  hb  people  would  not  let  him  risk 
iDMneit*. 

TVe  tiouhia  of  his  idgn  heguk  eariy.  His  hrother 
Henrr  rase  agaiul  hiin  **.  and  was  aided  by  the  Mahomet- 
ams;  the  lerolt,  howei^er,  was  quelled,  and  its  leaden 
dima  into  eiile.   Some  years  later,  the  Moors  from 

le  aft  die  calliiig  of  their  hrethren  of  Grenada; 
w«B  two  grent  battles*;  and  hroo^t  Castille,  and  Ana^ 
afeck  inao  wmdi  pcrfl.  Thecaeigy<^I>onSaiicho,  AlfixMo'fl 
seeaad  aosi.  saTed  Castille,  after  the  crown-prince,  the 
Icfint  FetdinaBd,  bad  £ed  iriiile  on  his  march  to  attack 
^kecaesBT  v^Aia^.  1275):  but  die  peace  which  he  restored 
to  btt  ooaaociT  was  wodblly  distnibed  by  his  determination 
so  set  aside  bis  bfodKr"^  diildicn,  die  Infants  of  La  Cerda, 
asdl  th«s  iMCceed  to  tbe  tbrane.  At  the  cortes  of  S^vUi 
bb  sporit  and  couiap.  forced  Alfonso  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple of  represeMadoai  wbicb  bad  been  adopted  in  tbe  neir 
code\  and  to  dedave  bias  bis  beir ;  and  yet — as  the  Infants 
wYie  d^  children  of  Blanche,  the  dan^ter  of  Sl  Lewis, 
and  Vk^anle  of  Arragon,  tbe  qneen,  was  strongly  on  their 
side — any  nua  widi  his  e3res  open  must  have  foreseen  that 
such  a  measaure  woold  bring  on  a  dvil  war,  in  which  die 


SSjWJVui/M.— HkfciberbidsetbiaitbegnBipbofw>- 


I^eiaiewaMieliwbRitber.    See  wiL  L,  pp^  4A^ 

i  laMi»tfdM«,SHMbe«r  Aingm,eidAishQpof  Tokdisths 

«  Tlie  SStSe  Ptet^M  ««•  Mt  wiveradiy-meeived  askv,  rntO 
tbv  «««  Mttfinecd  ^T  «ke  coitaB  ef  Akria,  ■  134a. 
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French  and  Arragonese,  and  even  the  Moslems,  would  in- 
terfere.    Nor  was  it  long  before  matters  came  to  a  crisis. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  Jan.  1277i  Violante  of  Arragon 
suddenly  fled  with  Blanche  and  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda  to 
the  court  of  her  brother  Peter  III.' ;  who  kept  the  children, 
and  would  not  yield  them  up  either  to  the  French  or  to  the 
Castillians  *,  While  things  were  in  this  state,  Sancho  found 
that  be  could  not  trust  his  father:  which  so  exasperated 
him,  that  at  last  he  openly  took  up  arms  and  was  disin- 
herited. The  deed  to  this  effect,  signed  at  Seville  in 
November  1282,'  was  notwithstanding  annulled,  together 
with  the  wills  by  which  it  was  twice  confirmed :  for  when 
Alfonso  was  dying,  Sancho  besought  him  for  pardon,  and 
was  forgiven.  The  old  king  thus  ended  his  days  in  peace, 
April  1284. 

A.  D.  1284.  SaDcho  IV. 

1288.  The  Infants  of  La  Cerda  let  loose. 
1290.  War  with  Morocco. 
1292.  Revolt  of  Don  John. 
1295.  Death  of  Sancho  lY. 

Sancho  IV.,  the  Greats  had  by  no  means  a.quiet  reign, 
France  indeed  agreed  to  compromise  the  claims  of  the 
Infants  of  La  Cerda,  on  his  undertaking  to  invade  Arragon ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Alfonso  III.,  Peter's  son 
and  successor,  the  indignant  Arragonese  prince  set  the 
infants  free,  and  proclaimed  the  elder  of  them  king  of  Cas- 
tille  and  Leon,  Sept.  1288.  There  was  forthwith  a  rising 
of  the  malcontent  lords  in  Sancho's  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1292,  while  Sancho  was  at  war  with  the 

'  Alfonso  deemed  his  brother  Frederic,  who  had  returned  from 
exile,  and  Raiz^  the  chamberlain,  to  have  been  privy  to  the  queen's 
escape  ;  and  put  them  to  death  without  trial. 

«  Violante  was  sent  back  to  her  husband,  in  the  year  1278,  and 
Blanche  was  allowed  to  return  to  France  (see  p.  329,  note  1). 

T  6 
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Airican  Moors,  his  brother  John  also  rebelled  against  him '. 
This  was  joy  indeed  to  the  Infidels,  and  they  sent  troops  to 
the  Infant,  that  he  might  lay  siege  to  Tarifa,  which  they 
had  just  lost :  but  their  hopes  were  baffled,  as  the  heroic 
Alfonso  Guzman  de  Perez  would  never  yield  the  town — not 
even  to  save  his  captive  son,  whom  they  put  to  death  before 
its  walls. 

Unhappily  for  Castille,  a  period  of  long  minorities  was 
about  to  begin.  A  lingering  illness  brought  Sancho  to  his 
grave  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  April  1295,  when  his  eldest 
son  was  not  yet  ten  years  old*. 

r 

A.D.  1295.  Ferdinand  lY.,  the  Smnmoned. 

1296.  Rerolts  of  Don  John  and  of  Alfonso  de  kt  Cerda ;  in- 
roads of  the  kings  of  Portogal,  Arragon,  and  Grenada, 
1305.  Peace  of  Campillo. 
1309.  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Moors. 
1312.  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Summoned. 

Ferdinand  IV.  was  kept  on  his  throne  by  Mary  de 
Molina ',  his  mother  and  guardian.  Before  another  year 
was  over,  his  uncle,  the  In&nt  John,  proclaimed  himself 
king  again  at  Leon,  and  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  did  the  same 
at  Sahagun;  and  while  the  Moorish  king  of  Grenada 
ravaged  Andalusia,  Dennis  of  Portugal  fell  upon  Castille, 
and  James  II.  of  Arragon  seized  Alicante  and  several 
places  in  Murcia.  These  dangers  were  boldly  met ;  order 
was  gradually  restored ;  and  at  the  close  of  years  of  strife, 

*  He  had  been  constantly  refused  the  kingdom  of  Sevilley  be- 
qneathed  to  him  in  a  eodicil  of  the  Utte  king's  will. 

*  The  assassination  of  Lope  de  Hairo,  in  the  royal  paUoe  ai  VaUa- 
dolid,  is  a  fool  blot  upon  the  memory  of  Sancho. 

'  The  heiress  of  Molina  and  second  wife  of  the  late  king,  to  wham 
she  was  also  akin.  Her  marriagie  was  confirmed  by  Bonifiice  YIIL, 
and  her  children  legitimated,  Sept.  1301,  some  years  after  her  hos- 
band's  death. 
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peace  was  even  made  with  Arragon  at  Campillo,  Aug. 
1305,  by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Portugal  himself, 
whose  daughter  had  been  married  to  Ferdinand*.  It  was 
settled  in  this  congress  of  the  three  kings,  that  the  Arra- 
gonese  should  retain  what  they  had  conquered;  and  that 
Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  should  have  certain  towns  and  lands, 
and  for  ever  drop  the  title  of  king  of  Castille '. 

The  war  with  the  Moors  was  renewed  in  the  year  1209, 
and  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  Ferdinand.  He  died  suddenly, 
Sept.  1312,  leaving  an  infant  son  by  his  wife  Constance  of 
Portugal. — Two  gentlemen  whom,  on  suspicion  of  murder, 
he  had  sentenced  without  trial  to  be  hurled  down  from  a 
rock,  were  believed  to  have  summoned  this  king  to  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  within  thirty  days  ^, 

A.  D.  1312.  Alfonso  XL 

1314.  The  Infants  Peter  and  John  regents. 

1319.  The  two  regents  slam  before  Grenada. 

1322.  Death  of  Mary  de  Molina. 

1324.  Majority  of  Alfonso. 

1327*  Alfonso  murders  his  consin  John. 

1333.  Gibraltar  betrayed  to  the  Moors. 

1340.  Defeat  of  the  Moors  at  Rio  Sakdo. 

1344  Alfonso  takes  Algeziras. 

135Q.  Siege  of  Gibraltar.    Death  of  Alfonso. 

Alfonso  XI. — a  helpless  child  hardly  thirteen  months 
old — lay  for  a  while  at  Avila,  as  the  bishop  and  citizens 
would  not  yield  him  up  to  any  of  the  factions  which  were 
now  fiercely  striving  for  the  regency.  Constance  of  Por- 
tugal dying,  Nov.  1213,  the  surviving  claimants  came  to  a 
compromise  in  the  following  year :  it  was  arranged  that 

*  Ferdinand's  sister  Beainice  was  also  married  to  the  crown  prince 
of  Portugal,  afterwards  Alfonso  IV. 

>  This  was  the  award  of  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Portugal,  to 
whose  arbitration  the  claims  of  Alfonso  had  been  submitted. 

^  Henee  he  is  called  **  Ferdinand  the  Summon^" 
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Mary  de  Molina  should  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  her 
grandson,  and  that  his  uncle  Peter  and  his  great  uncle 
John  should  be  guardians  of  the  kingdom.  These  two 
regents,  though  they  did  not  agree  very  well  together,  were 
united  in  their  deaths :  for  when  the  queen  dowager  got 
them  to  make  up  their  quarrels  and  attack  the  Moors,  they 
both  of  them  fell,  on  the  same  day,  in  a  disastrous  fight 
before  Grenada,  June  1319«  There  was  a  fresh  scramble 
for  power,  the  evils  of  which  became  yet  worse  on  the  de- 
cease of  Mary  de  Molina,  June  1322,  Wherever  the  guar- 
dians  had  authority,  the  people  were  heavily  taxed ;  in 
other  places,  those  who  had  the  rule  seized  the  king's  rents, 
hired  a  body  guard,  and  ground  the  poor ;  and  throughout 
the  land,  the  townsfolk  and  the  peasants  were  pillaged  by 
the  nobles,  and  the  roads  were  unsafe. 

At  length,  in  the  year  13249  Alfonso,  who  was  then  four- 
teen, at  the  cortes  of  Valladolid  declared  himself  to  be  of 
age.  He  governed,  at  first,  by  one  of  the  factions,  using  it 
as  a  lever  to  overthrow  the  rest ;  nor  did  he  shrink  firom 
deeds  of  the  foulest  treachery,  such  as  the  murder,  at  a 
feast  in  his  own  house,  on  All  Saints*  Day,  Nov.  1327,  of 
the  Infant  JohUf  the  lord  of  Biscay ',  his  first  cousin  and 
his  invited  guest.  But  when  he  was  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone,  he  came  out  of  his  trammels  as  a  great  king; 
able  to  show  mercy  as  well  as  to  strike,  keeping  down  the 
proudest  of  his  grandees',  rescuing  the  lowly  from  their 

'  John's  daughter  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  de  la 
Cerda's  son  John  Nunez  de  Lan^ ;  who  also  became  lord  of  Biscaj. 

*  The  Grandees  in  CastUle,  like  the  great  vassals  in  Arragou^  were 
called  Riooa  Uombret,  a  term  in  which  the  Gothic  rie  (reikis)  rather 
denotes  power  than  wealth.  With  the  prelates,  they  were  summoned 
to  the  cortes ;  and  neither  they  nor  the  clergy  paid  taxes.  Those  who 
were  raised  to  this  rank  were  presented  by  the  king  with  a  banner  and 
cauldron,  or  camp-kettle.  Below  them  were  the  untitled  gentry,  the 
HidalgM  (from  hijo  d'algo,  son  of  a  somebody)  or  CabaUerw  (so  styled. 
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exactions,  and  raising  the  condition  of  the  towns  ^.  He 
also,  in  the  year  1328,  fully  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the 
cortes ;  binding  himself  not  to  raise  any  new  tax  without 
the  grant  of  all  the  deputies,  and  ordaining  that,  on  all  great 
occasions,  counsel  should  be  taken  of  the  three  estates  of 
his  kingdoms  *• 

inasmuch  as  every  man  of  property  served  in  the  cavalry)  ;  who  also 
were  subject  to  no  other  burthen  than  that  of  military  service. 

*  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  towns,  many  of  which  wefe 
originally  armed  colonies  to  protect  the  newly  won  utrcHnadurOf  or 
frontier,  against  the  Infidels,  obtained  charters  of  privileges  (Jueros), 
They  had  their  own  laws,  and  justice  was  administered,  not  by  the 
royal  governor,  but  by  elected  judges  (Alccddea);  and  for  these 
immunities  the  inhabitants  were  bound  to  certain  money  payments, 
and  to  military  service  under  the  governor  and  magistrates.  On  the 
plea  that  the  popular  elections  were  disorderly,  the  whole  of  the 
municipal  administration 'was  cunningly  placed  by  Alfonso  XI.  in 
the  hands  of  not  usually  more  than  twenty-four  Megidoreg;  who  be- 
came a  self-elected  body  and  chose  the  Alcaldes,  whose  jurisdiction, 
and  that  which  by  royal  grant  was  exercised  by  lords  in  the  country, 
had  already  been  encroached  upon  by  the  appointment  of  crown 
judges  called  CorregidoreB,  From  the  lower  courts  there  lay  an 
appeal  to  the  Ad^antado,  or  governor  of  the  province;  and  from 
him  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Royal  Alcaldes.  For  civil  appeals,  a  new 
court,  styled  the  King's  Audience,  was  created  by  the  ordinances  of 
Toro,  in  the  year  1371. — Towns,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  would  league 
together  in  an  armed  combination,  termed  Hetwandad  (brotherhood), 
to  uphold  their  rights  against  aggression,  and  for  mutual  defence 
agaiust  foreign  invaders. 

'  The  cortes  wiere  summoned  by  writ,  and  were  originally  attended 
only  by  the  prelates  and  chief  nobles.  But  from  the  year  1188 
at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  deputies  of  the  towns  were  always 
present ;  whereas,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
two  other  orders,  whose  lands  were  not  taxed  and  whose  prin- 
cipal business  was  to  petition  against  grievances,  were  summoned 
more  and  more  irregularly.  From  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.,  the 
deputies  of  the  towns  were  elected  by  the  Regidores ;  and  as  the 
poorer  places  would  often  entrust  their  petitions  to  the  delegates  of 
some  of  their  neighbours,  the  kings  gradually  claimed  a  right  of  de« 
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MxwiBg  established  his  aathority,  Alfonso  wisely  tamed 
the  eneigy  of  his  nobles  against  the  Infidels ;  in  which  war, 
not  only  the  giatefbl  oommons,  but  even  the  deigy,  not- 
withstanding  their  dght  of  exemption,  freely  granted  him 
aids.  Gibraltar  indeed  was  lost,  in  the  year  1333,  owing 
to  the  treadiery  oi  a  goremor  who  fled  over  into  Afiica ; 
yet  the  Moors  of  Grenada  were  so  harassed  at  ereiy 
point,  that  their  sovereign  went  and  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Abdul  HastoMf  the  mighty  king  of  Morocco,  be- 
seedling  him  fiv  help.  The  Moslem  hordes  firom  Barbary 
crossed  the  straits  once  more,  and  encamped  before  Tari& 
with  a  host  of  their  Spanish  brethren ;  but  the  whole  of 
that  vast  fivrce  was  attacked  and  rooted  on  the  banks  oi 
the  Salado,  Oct.  1340,  by  Alfinso  and  the  Christians  under 
his  banner,  foremost  among  whom  were  Alfonso  the  Braoe 
of  Portugal,  his  fiuher-in-law,  and  Peter  IF*  of  Arragon. 
In  the  year  1344,  the  Moors,  after  a  long  struggle,  jrielded 
up  Algeziras ;  and  at  length  Alfonso,  to  whom  large  sup- 
plies had  been  fiedy  granted  by  the  Cortes  of  Alcala',  was 
en  the  eve  of  retaking  Gibraltar,  when  on  Good  Friday, 
Maidi  1350,  he  was  cot  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  by  the 


ddfaig  whaX  .cities  should  hkwe  votoab  Notwitbsluidmg  this  ma- 
ddeYOOB  sjTBteBi,  wfaidi  ivas  ao  alniaed  by  the  mip^akr  J<diii  IL  and 
Hemy  Vf^  that  the  number  of  the  TCpreaentMiTe  towns  dwindled  to 
seventeen  (to  whidi  fonr  votes  were  afterwards  added),  the  oommon 
stedfiMtlj  resisted  aibitraiy  teTstinn  and  the  nttempte  of  the  kings  to 
nnke  and  dispfniift  with  laws ;  nor  was  it  imlQ  the  days  of  Phil^  IL 
thai  the  sovereign  became  reaUj  absohite^ — ^Dnring  the  interval  o£ 
tiie  eortes,  almost  every  act  of  the  king  reqvired  the  eonsent  of  what 
was  called  the  Council  of  OastiUft,  in  whiA  be  sat  thriee  n  week ;  and 
in  whidi,  from  the  re%n  of  Henry  IIL,  there  also  sat  n  depntation 
of  four  persons  ehosen  by  the  eortes^  to  wateh  over  the  legality  of  its 
prooeedingL  Uuder  Ferdinand  and  Twahellaj  judicial  powers  were 
added  to  this  privy  eouneiL 

•  In  the  year  1348.~In  that  assembly  there  was  n  strong  diipute 
lor  precedence  between  the  cities  of  Burgos  and  Tofeda 
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''Black  Death,"  which  was  raging  in  his  army.  Even 
then  an  advantageous  peace  was  made. 

By  his  wife  Mary  of  Portugal^  the  deceased  king  had 
left  an  heir  to  his  throne,  who  was  not  more  than  fifteen. 
Both  mother  and  son  lived  neglected  in  the  palace  at 
Seville,  while  Leonora  de  Guzman^  a  widow  of  illustrious 
family  in  that  city,  ruled  as  a  mistress  in  the  court  with  all  the 
honours  of  a  queen  and  wife!  This  woman,  whose  talents 
were  of  a  high  order,  had  grants  of  castles  and  royal  do* 
mains ;  her  kinsmen  and  friends  held  the  chief  offices  in 
the  state ;  her  ten  children,  nine  hoys  and  one  girl,  whom 
she  had  home  Alfonso,  were  magnificently  brought  up  and 
apanaged.  Of  these',  the  two  eldest  were  the  twin  brothers 
jyow Henry  and  Don  Frederic;  the  former  of  whom  had 
the  princely  title  of  Count  with  the  lands  of  Trastamara, 
and  the  latter,  when  a  mere  boy,  had  been  nominated 
Master  of  Santiago'.  The  third,  Don  Tello,  was  to  be  the 
husband  of  Joanna,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
proud  lord  of  Biscay,  Don  John  Nunez  de  Lara,  the  Infant 
Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda's  son ' ;  who  for  a  while  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  discontented  nobles,  until  the  king  be- 
sieged him  in  his  castle  of  Lerma  (a.d.  1335),  and  forced 
him  to  submission. 

In  this  reign,  the  knights  of  the  military  orders  were  no 
longer  free  to  choose  their  masters  as  they  pleased ;  and 
at  the  Cortes  of  Alcala,  in  the  year  1348,  the  code  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise  was  fully  established  as  the  law  of  the  land  '• 

A.  D.  1360.  Peter  IV.,  the  CnieL    Death  of  John  de  Lara. 
1361.  Leonora  de  Guzman  put  to  death. 

'  Leonora  kept  the  seal  of  the  order,  as  her  son's  guardian. 

■  By  his  wife  Joanna  de  Lctror—^iee  p.  422,  note  2 — whose  name 
was  borne  hy  her  son  (as  was  often  done  in  Spain). 

>  About  that  time,  Edward  III.  sent  the  king  a  present  of  English 
sheep ;  which  was  the  origin  of  the  fiunous  Merino  breed. 
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A.D.  lasX  Kmiiee  widi  BbndM  of  BomiKB.    Alburquerque 


1354.  CEtO  war.  Marmge  with  Jouma  de  Ckstro ;  «mtbreak 
mt  Toledo. — Qjneen  Mary  belnjfB  Toro-;   Peter  im- 


13S6.  PotaricdMes  Tbledo. 

13S6L  Toio  retaken.— Urat 

135flL  Don  Frederie  murdered.    Harder  of  the  Infiuit  John 

of  Anagon  in  Biscay. 
1359.  Leonora  of  Amgon  mnrdered. 
13f».  Battle  of  Najera. 
136L  Peace  with  ARagMi.--Deatk  of  Blandie  snid  of  Maria 

deP^diDa. 

1362.  Mnrder  of  Aba  Said. — Second  war  with  Anragon. 

1363.  Treaty  of  Monzon ;  death  of  the  Infiuit  Ferdinand  of 


1366.  Peter  driTcn  oat  bj  Henzy  of  Trastamara.    Treatj  of 


1367-  BaUU  4  NtgmtrdU;  Peter  restored.— Henry  retuns 
and  takes  Bnrgos. 

1368.  Seges  of  Cordoya  and  Toledo. 

1369.  Battle  of  Montad.    Murder  of  Peter. 

Peter  IV.,  the  Cruel^  by  the  people  called  the  Jtuth 
eiary, — brought  up  by  a  yindictiye  and  weak-minded 
woman ;  initiated  in  treachery  and  murder  by  AlhurqweT' 
que  \  his  earliest  minister;  having  to  deal  with  a  set  of 
fidthless  nobles,  himself  being  without  much  sense  either 
of  honour  or  of  religion, — was  a  falsehearted,  lustful,  and 
bloodthirsty  king.  Yet  he  was  the  friend  of  the  oppressed 
classes :  for  his  administration  of  justice  was  evenhanded, 
amd  most  of  the  lords  whom  he  destroyed  were  mischievous 
petty  tyrants. 

Hardly  was  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of  Alfonso,  than 

^  Jokn  Alfmuo  ds  AUmrqumpu^  %  Portoguese  noble  who  also  held 
lands  in  the  Spanish  kingdonis,  had  taken  part  with  Alfonso  XL 
against  John  de  Lara,  and  had  become  Grand  Chancellor  of  CastiUe. 
His  father  was  SomAo,  the  bastard  son  of  Pennis  of  PortQgaL 
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Leonora  de  Guzman  fled  to  Medina  Sidonia',  No  one 
would  stand  by  ber.  Even  John  de  Lara  was  willing  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  queen  and  of  Alburquerque,  his 
rival ;  and  when  Henry  of  Trastaniara  and  his  brother 
Frederic,  and  their  kinsman  Peter  Ponce,  the  master  of 
Alcantara,  tried  to  raise  a  civil  war,  the  attempt  altogether 
broke  down.  Quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  Leonora  yielded 
up  the  stronghold  into  which  she  had  gone  for  shelter,  and 
only  asked  for  a  safe  conduct  to  Seville :  but  there,  although 
she  was  kept  closely  watohed  in  the  palace,  she  had  the 
boldness  and  the  cunning  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Trastamara  with  Joanna  de  Villena,  Lara's  niece ', 
his  betrothed;  outwitting  the  young  lady's  half-brother, 
the  lord  of  Villena,  who  would  have  given  his  sister  to 
Don  Ferdinand,  the  exiled  Infant  of  Arragon  ^,  or  else  to 
the  king  himself.  The  bridegroom  escaped  to  the  Asturias, 
leaving  his  mother  to  face  the  danger  of  discovery.  Leo- 
nora was  at  once  removed  into  a  fortress  by  the  enraged 
queen ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  she  was  secretly  put^to 
death  in  the  castle  of  Talavera '. 

Peter  had  not  been  many  weeks  on  the  throne,  when  he 
became  so  ill  that  he  was  not  expected  to  liv^.  For  a 
short  time,  all  government  was  at  a  stand  still ;  the  great 

3  The  modem  dukes  of  MedinA  Sidonia  are  descended  from  Gwh 
man  the  Good,  of  Tarifa,  Leonora's  ancestor. 

*  Daughter  of  Lara's  sister  Blanche,  the  second  wife  of  John 
Manud  of  VUlena  (who  was  descended  from  Emanud,  the  youngest 
son  of  St  Ferdinand). 

^  Ferdinand,  marqois  of  Toiioia,  was  the  son  of  Alfonso  IV.  of 
Arragon  by  his  second  wife  Leonora  of  Castille,  the  sieter  of  Alfonso 
XI.  He  and  his  mother  and  his  brother  the  Infant  John  were  at 
feud  with  Peter  IV.  pf  Arragon,  the  son  of  the  first  wife. 

'  Talavera  is  still  called  Talavera  da  la  Reyna,  in  memory  of  the 
vindictive  queen. 
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men  seumg  whatever  they  ooukl  lay  hands  npon,  while 
John  de  Idia  was  preparing  to  get  the  crown  for  himself 
in  spite  of  Alborquerqae  and  of  the  Infint  of  Arragon, 
whom  die  oortes  had  recognised  as  heir  presumptive.  The 
reooTery  of  the  king,  and  afterwards  the  sadden  deaths  of 
Lara  himadf  nt  Bmgos,  Not.  1S50,  and  of  Ferdinand,  the 
lord  of  Villena*,  quickly  changed  this  state  of  things. 
Lara's  vast  domains  were  sequestrated,  even  the  ^thfbl 
Biscayans  laying  down  their  arms  on  hearing  of  the  un- 
timely decease  of  his  infimt  son  Nunez  ;  one  of  lus  chief 
adherents,  the  braye  Garcia  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  was  mur- 
dered in  the  palace  of  Buigos  at  Peter's  bidding ;  and  the 
last  champion  of  the  vanquished  party,  Alfonso  de  Coronel, 
who  had  revolted  in  Andalusia,  was  beheaded  when  his 
casde  of  Aguilar  was  stormed  after  a  siege  of  four  months, 
Feb.  1353. 

Hidieiij  Alburquerque  had  not  had  much  trouble  in 
mfing  a  youthful  prince,  who  seemed  to  care  for  little  be- 
sides hunting  and  bodily  exercises :  he  now  lost  his  power 
over  him  by  the  very  means  which  he  had  taken  to  strengthen 
iL  A  mistress  whom  he  had  introduced, — the  sprighdy 
Maria  de  PadiUa,  an  orphan  of  a  high-bom  but  im- 
poverished &mily,  educated  in  his  wife's  household, — and 
her  ambitious  kinsmen ',  had  taught  their  youthful  sove- 
reign to  act  for  himself;  as  was  first  shown  at  the  pre- 
viously concerted  interview  of  Cigales,  near  Yalladolid,  in 
which  Peter's  half-brothers  Henry  of  Trastamara  and  Don 
Tello,  whom  he  had  gone  out  with  Alburquerque  to  attack, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  were  received  into  fiivour. 
Returning  with  the  bastards  and  the  astonished  minister  to 

*  They  seem  to  have  died  of  the  Black  Plague. 
'  These  and  the  gay  Don  Jokm  de  Tmario  (the  Don  Juan  of  thB 
stage)  were  Peter's  bosom  friends. 
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Valladolul,  June  1353,  Peter  solemnized  with  great  pomp 
his  marriage  with  Blanche  of  Bourbon ',  a  fair  and  gentle 
French  princess  who  had  heen  chosen  for  him :  but  he 
forsook  his  bride,  two  days  after  the  wedding,  in  spite  of 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  of  his  aunt 
Leonora^  the  dowager  queen  of  Arragon '.  Alburquerque 
undertook  to  bring  him  back ;  only  to  be  openly  disgraced. 
As  he  was  drawing  nigh  to  Toledo,  where  the  king  was, 
the  Jew  Samuel  Leviy  the  treasurer,  came  out  and  bade 
him  send  away  his  armed  followers ;  on  which  he  halted, 
not  daring  to  enter  the  city  alone,  and  sullenly  withdrew  to 
(Hde  of  his  strongholds  within  the  Portuguese  border. 

The  fallen  statesman,  finding  that  his  cause  was  not 
popular,  and  trembling  for  his  vast  wealth,  did  not  revolt. 
He  was  fain  to  give  hostages  for  his  peaceful  behaviour ; 
his  chancellorship  was  bestowed  upon  Don  Ferdinand,  the 
Infant  of  Arragon  ;  and  his  staunch  friend  John  Nunez  de 
PradOf  the  master  of  Calatravaf  was  deposed  and  slain  ^ 
Dieffo  de  Padillay  the  brother  of  Maria,  got  the  mastership 
of  Calatrava ;  and  the  bastard  Don  Tello  had  leave  to 
marry  his  affianced,  the  heiress  of  Lara,  and  to  have  Biscay 
and  the  rest  of  her  father's  sequestrated  lands. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  unhappy  queen  Blanche  had  again 
been  deserted  by  her  cruel  husband,  on  the  third  day  of  a 
visit  which  he  h^dpaid  her  to  please  his  politic  mistress. 
She  was  at  first  sent  away  with  the  queen-mother,  to  live 

*  Daughter  of  Peter  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon.  But  for  the  strong  re- 
monstrances of  Alburquerque,  Peter  never  would  have  gone  to  Yalla- 
dolid  to  meet  her. 

*  The  story  that  Blanche  had  been  seduced  by  the  bastard  Don 
Frederic  on  the  journey  from  France,  is  a  groundless  calunmy.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  ambaaeadors  who  were  sent  to  fetch  her. 

1  Don  John  de  Prado  had  supplanted  Don  Cfarcia  Lopex  de  PadiUa ; 
a  circumstance  which  had  caused  a  schism  in  the  order,  and  which 
BOW  perhaps  decided  his  do(mi« 
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at  TordesiUas;  but  was  soon  separated  from  her  com- 
panion, and  mercilessly  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  castle. 
Just  then,  even  Maria  de  Padilla  seemed  to  have  lost  her 
hold  on  Peter ;  and  while  she  had  thoughts  of  retiring  into 
a  nunnery,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Joanna  de  Castro,  a 
lady  of  noble  house-',  the  widow  of  Don  Diego  de  Haro, 
The  reckless  tyrant  married  this  woman,  having  gained 
over  her  kinsmen,  and  either  bribed  or  frightened  two 
bishops  into  receiving  his  secret  information  on  oath  that 
his  union  with  Blanche  was  null  and  void;  after  which, 
when  his  lust  was  sated,  he  quickly  abandoned  her. 

The  very  day  of  this  strange  wedding,  the  tidings  reached 
Peter,  that  his  two  bastard  brothers  Don  Henry  and  Doo 
Frederic  had  risen  against  him  ;  and  that  they  had  leagued 
themselves  with  Alburquerque,  with  whom  he  was  again  at 
feud*.  They  bad  been  left  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  the 
town  of  Alburquerque  in  Portugal  (Alburquerque*s  chief 
lordship),  which  Peter  had  begun  ;  instead  of  which  they 
had  arrested  John  de  ViUagera^,  their  associate  in  the 
command,  and  had  broken  out  into  open  rebellion  *•  Don 
Tello,  not  less  ungrateful,  had  risen  in  Biscay ;  in  Galicia, 
Don  Ferdinand  de  Castro^  Joanna's  brother,  was  also  up  in 
arms ;  and  at  Toledo,  whither  John  de  Hinestrosa,  Maria's 
uncle,  had  been  ordered  to  remove  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  the 
inhabitants  flocked  together  and  rescued  the  queen.  The 
revolt  of  so  important  a  city  drew  other  towns  along  with 

*  Agnes  (Inez)  de  Castro  was  her  (illegitimate)  half  sister. 

'  Alburquerque's  people  had  been  provoked  to  break  the  tnatj. 

*  The  bastard  brother  of  Maria  de  Padilla.  He  escaped  to  the 
king  ;  who  caused  him  to  be  elected  Master  of  Santiago  by  some  of 
the  knights,  in  the  room  of  Don  Frederic,  ctUhcugh  a  married  mam. 
This  otherwise  abortive  election  became  a  precedenl 

«  They  had  proposed  to  give  the  kingdom  to  Peter,  the  erown 
prince  of  Portugal,  as  the  grandson  of  Sancho  IV.  on  his  mother's 
side  (see  p.  421,  note  8) ;  but  the  king  of  Portugal  would  not  hear  of  it 
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it,  and  encouraged  all  the  waveren  among  the  grandees  to 
declare  themselves.  Even  the  Infant  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
gOD ',  and  his  brother  John ',  and  his  mother  Leonora,  had 
the  baseness  to  turn  against  their  benefactor.  The  dis* 
heartened  king  could  hardly  keep  six  hundred  horsemen 
with  him. 

The  insurgents,  notwithstanding  their  gp'eater  strength, 
dared  not  face  their  sovereign  in  the  field,  or  besiege  him : 
for  the  majesty  of  the  throne  was  still  respected.  They 
had  also  the  misfortune' to  lose  Alburquerque ;  who  died 
a  few  days  after  they  had  stormed  Medina  del  Campo ', 
Oct.  1354,  with  his  last  breath  bidding  his  retainers  swear 
to  avenge  him,  and  to  carry  his  body  at  their  head  while  the 
war  lasted  '•  All  this  time,  Peter  was  hoping  to  divide  the 
confederates,  and  would  yield  nothing.  The  treachery  of 
his  own  mother,  by  whom  the  gates  of  Toro  were  opened 
^  his  foes,  when  he  had  gone  out  to  visit  his  mistress,  de- 
cided the  struggle.  Having  no  otlier  town  which  he  could 
^ter,  and  no  resources,  he  returned  to  Toro  with  John  de 
Hinestrosa;  and  there,  though  not  closely  confined,  he 
^as  kept  as  a  prisoner  under  the  charge  of  his  half-brother 
the  master  of  Santiago. 

But  the  league  had  been  injured  by  its  very  success, 
•l^he  commons  in  the  towns  looked  sullenly  upon  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  grandees ;  moreover  the  Arragonese 

*  The  Infant  Ferdinand  had  just  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
"*e  crown  piinoe  of  Portugal. 

'  The  Infant  John  had  just  received  from  the  king  the  hand  of 

^M&e2  de  Lara,  the  sister-in-law  of  Don  Tello,  and  a  grant  of  that 

label's  lordships  of  Biscay  and  Lara. 

'  Patdo,  his  Italian  physician,  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
him. 

*  At  all  councils  of  the  League,  the  corpse  in  its  coffin  was  inter- 
rogated, and  the  Major-domo  of  the  deceased  gave  answer. 
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Infants  and  their  mother  were  become  jealous  of  the  bas* 
tarda  and  their  new  brother-in-law  Ferdinand  de  Castro  ^ 
By  the  courage  and  address  of  the  Jew  Samuel  Levi, 
whose  financial  skill  also  soon  replenished  his  master's 
treasury,  the  In£uits  and  their  faction  were  gained  over ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Peter  was  enabled  to  escape 
from  Toro  to  S^^via,  when  allowed  to  go  out  with  his 
hawks  on  a  foggy  morning.  Joined,  at  Segovia  by  tbe 
Infants  and  by  a  great  many  lords,  he  went  to  Buigos  to 
hold  the  cortes :  there  he  was  well  received,  notwithstand- 
ing an  interdict  under  which  the  kingdom  had  just  been 
laid  on  account  of  his  bigamy  (Jan.  1355) ',  and  a  supply 
was  freely  voted.  In  the  spring,  having  gathered  together 
an  army,  he  marched  to  Toledo,  where  the  Jews  and  other 
royalists  were  waiting  to  declare  for  him ;  and  driving  out 
his  half-brothers  Henry  and  Frederic,  who  had  been  be* 
forehand  with  him  and  had  surprised  tbe  city,  he  over- 
powered and  punished  his  wife^s  adherents,  and  sent  her 
away,  under  the  charge  of  Hinestrosa,  to  be  again  imjvi- 
soned  in  a  stronghold,  May  1355.  In  the  banning  of 
the  next  year,  Jan.  1356,  Toro  fell  into  his  hands  after 
a  long  siege;  the  queen-mother  yielding  up  the  castle 
when  she  saw  that  the  town  was  betrayed,  and  that  Dod 
Frederic  had  left  her  and  gone  over  to  the  king  '•  She  went 
forth,  covered  with  the  blood  of  three  of  the  chiefbuns,  and 
of  Martin  Telho,  her  Portuguese  paramour,  all  of  whom 
were  brutally  slain  at  her  side ;  and  betook  herself,  horror- 

1  He  had  lately  married  Joanna  de  Guzmany  their  sister ;  a  union 
to  which  indeed  they  had  reluctantly  consented. 

s  The  deputies  of  the  clergy  could  not  therefore  attend  the  eortes.— 
Peter  afterwards  got  rid  of  the  interdict,  by  falsely  infonning  the 
Pope  that  he  was  reconciled  to  his  wife  ! 

*  Hinestroea,  who  had  once  been  in  his  household,  had  warned  him 
of  his  danger,  just  before  the  town  was  betrayed. 
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stricken,  to  her  own  country,  where  she  died,  twelve  months 
afterwards,  of  a  short  illness  **  Don  Tello,  like  his  brother, 
now  eagerly  sued  for  peace,  as  also  did  Ferdinand  de  Cas- 
tro ;  the  rest  of  the  league  dispersed ;  the  count  of  Trasta- 
mara,  who  never  had  trusted  his  safety  within  walls,  re- 
tired into  France,  and  became  a  captain  of  free  companions. 
The  triumph  of  the  youthful  monarch  and  of  his  mistress 
was  complete. 

Oeeming  himself  to  have  been  faithlessly  dealt  with, 
and  thirsting  for  vengeance,  Peter  never  kept  his  word 
with  the  men  whom  he  seemed  to  have  forgiven.  He  was 
only  biding  his  time.  The  fickle  Infant  Ferdinand,  indeed, 
got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  coming  storm,  as  he  had  sud- 
denly deserted  back  again  to  his  elder  brother  the  king  of 
Arragon  (Dec.  1357);  but  when  it  burst,  the  others  were 
quite  taken  by  surprise.  First  of  all,  in  May  1358,  Don 
Frederic  was  enticed  into  the  royal  palace  at  Seville,  and 
murdered:  then  Peter  hastened  to  Biscay,  to  seize  Don 
Tello,  who  was  just  able  to  save  his  life  by  flight ;  and  in 
June,  under  the  poplar  tree  of  Guernica,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Biscayans  to  be  their  lord,  although  he  had  no  army 
with  him.  The  Infant  John,  his  weak  and  wicked  accom- 
plice, to  whom  he  had  promised  the  lordship,  was  next 
assassinated  at  Bilboa' ;  and  Leonora  of  Arragon  herself 
was  arrested  by  Hinestrosa,  and  removed  to  a  castle  where 
before  long  she  was  put  to  death  by  some  Moorish  slaves. 
Don  Tello's  wife,  Joanna  de  Lara,  died  in  a  dungeon  at 
Seville,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  poisoned ;  even  the 
tyrant's  two  youngest  half-brothers,  John  and  Peter  de 

*  Her  father,  who  was  not  pleased  with  her  conduct,  was  thought 
to  have  had  her  poisoned. 

*  The  dead  body  of  the  murdered  dupe  was  thrown  out  of  the  pa- 
lace window,  a  voice  crying  out,  ^Biscayans,  behold  your  lordl" 
HiB  wife  Isabel  de  Lara  was  immured  with  Blanche  of  Bourbon  in 
the  castle  of  Jerez. 

2nd  Ser, — ^vol.  ii.  u 
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Guzman^  both  of  them  mere  lads,  were  slain  in  the  fortress 
of  Carmona,  within  which  they  had  been  kept  prisoners 
from  early  childhood '.  The  noblest  blood  of  Castiile  was 
shed  with  daily  increasing  recklessness:  to  be  suspected 
was  to  be  doomed ;  in  such  a  case,  the  greatest  services 
were  not  remembered  for  a  moment.  So  found  the  Jew 
Samuel  Levi,  who  had  once  saved  his  master  from  rain,  and 
had  since  made  him  the  richest  prince  of  his  age.  In  the 
year  1361,  when  it  was  thought  that  he  had  hidden  some  of 
his  treasures,  he  was  stretched  on  the  rack  till  be  died ; 
his  only  crime  being  his  immense  wealth. 

Hitherto,  while  he  slew  the  grandees  and  kept  down  the 
clergy,  Peter  had  the  people  with  him.     It  became  other- 
wise when  his  wars  with  Arragon,  which  first  began  in  the 
year  1356  ^  made  him  lay  on  heavy  taxes,  and  compel  the 
militia  of  the  towns  to  serve  far  away  from  their  walls  and 
homes:  his  popularity   quickly  fell,   and  his   power  no 
longer  stood  sure.     This  was  seen  by  the  shrewd  king,  his 
adversary ;  who  at  once  gave  a  rallying  pdint  to  disaflfec- 
tion,  by  calling  Henry  of  Trastamara  out  of  France,  to  be 
the  leader  of  fhe   exiles,  and  letting  him  loose   against 
Castiile.     In  one  of  these  forays,  the  count  and  Don  Tello 
routed  a  superior  force  in  the  plain   of  Araviana,  and 
Hinestrosa  was  killed;   but  when  the  next  spring  came 
round,  Peter  had  his  revenge,  as  he  himself  put  Don  Henry 
and  his  brother  Sancho  to  flight,  in  a  battle  near  Najera, 
April  1360.     The  first  part  of  the  contest  was  brought  to 
a  close,  in  May  1361,  by  a  peace,  much  in  favomr  of  Arra- 
gon, which  restored  all  conquests,  and  allowed  most  of  the 
Castillian  emigrants  to  return  to  their  country.     From  this 

*  This  happened  in  the  fiUJi  of  the  year  1359. 

'  During  the  fint  war,  the  Infant  Ferdinand  went  over  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  Dec  1357  ;  and  Peter,  with  a  large  fleet,  attacked 
BarceloDa,  June  1359^  and  was  repulsed. 
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amnesty  the  Infant  Ferdinand  and  the  count  of  Trastamara 
were  excluded. 

It  was  the  dread  of  a  league  between  the  Arragonese 
and  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  which  had  induced  Peter  to 
sign  this  treaty.  Abu  Said ',  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Grenada,  now  left  without  an  ally,  and  hated  as  a  tyrant, 
had  to  stand  the  outburst  of  his  vengeance.  Knowing 
that  a  crusade  would  be  utter  destruction,  that  trembling 
despot,  even  when  gleams  of  success  might  have  rekindled 
his  hopes,  thought  only  of  submission  :  he  released  Diego 
de  Padilla,  whom  his  troops  had  taken  prisoner ;  and  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  contest,  he  went  with  a  large  train  and 
much  treasure  to  Seville,  April  1362,  and  yielded  himself 
up,  as  a  tributary  of  Castille,  to  the  justice  of  his  ruthless 
lord.  All  seemed  to  be  quite  safe,  when  suddenly  he  and 
his  followers  were  arrested  at  a  feast,  robbed  of  their  rich 
jewels',  and  cast  into  dungeons  to  await  their  doom. 
Two  days  after,  the  unhappy  sultan  and  thirty-seven  of  his 
emirs  were  led  forth  into  an  open  field  outside  the  city, 
tied  to  stakes,  and  pierced  through  and  through  with  darts, 
thrown  at  them  by  horsemen  running  at  full  speed  ^  Peter, 
who  is  said  to  have  hurled  the  first  javelin,  then  gave 
Grenada  to  Mahomet,  the  expelled  king,  from  thenceforth 
his  firm  friend. 

While  this  war  was  just  beginning,  poor  Blanche  of 
Bourbon  had  died  in  the  castle  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  * : 
her  age  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  ten  of  which 

'  Also  known  as  Abu  AbddUa  and  Bufiu, 

'  A  huge  ruby,  one  of  Abu  Said's  gems,  was  given  by  Peter  to 
the  Black  Prince.    It  now  adorns  the  crown  of  England. 

1  Just  as  in  a  ''juego  de  eanaSf'*  or  playing  at  jtrreed ;  an  Eastern 
sport  which  the  Spanish  Christians  had  learned  from  the  Moslems. 

'  Her  death,  in  a  sickly  year,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  foul 
play  (as  was  loudly  asserted  by  her  French  kinsmen). 

u  2 
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had  been  passed  in  a  prison.  She  was  speedily  fiiUowed 
m  death,  Jaly  1361,  by  her  IraQ,  yet  kind-hearted  rival, 
Maria  de  PadQla,  for  whom  Peter,  thoo^  he  often  had 
other  mistressesy  still  felt  the  most  passkmate  loTe.  It 
was  stnmgely  shown  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  afiir 
of  Aba  Said,  when  he  solemnly  declared  before  the  oortes 
of  SeTilie,  that  die  late  queen  had  never  been  his  lawfiil 
wife;  that  before  she  was  yet  in  Spain,  he  had  secretlj 
married  Maria  de  Padilla,  in  the  presence  of  Hinestrosa  and 
three  other  witnesses  \  These  three  having  come  forward, 
and  laid  their  hands  on  the  Gospels,  he  presented  Maria's 
son  jilfimM  as  his  heir ;  cansing  him  to  receive  the  oadis 
of  the  noUes  and'of  the  del^ates  of  the  towns.  Her 
body  was  also  transported,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  royal 
sepoldire  at  Seville. 

At  die  fell  of  the  year,  Oct.  1362,  the  Black  Plague 
having  broken  out  again,  the  court  was  suddenly  filled 
widi  mooining  by  the  death  of  the  child  Alfonso.  The 
bereaved  king  then  made  a  will  in  which  his  three  dan|^ten 
by  Maria — Beairice^  Cmutamee^  and  Isabel — were  named 
in  succession  as  hdresses  of  the  crown  \  When  dead,  be 
was  to  be  buried,  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan,  between 
her  whom  he  called  his  wife,  and  his  only  son. 

Some  time  before,  early  in  June  1362,  the  war  widi 
Arragon  had  already  been  renewed.  Leagued  with  Charies 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navaire, — an  ally  whom  he  did  not  keep 


'  The  keeper  of  the  priyy  aed,  the  king's  chi^lain,  and  Diego  de 
PadilU ;  aU  of  whom  were  hdd  to  he  men  of  honour.  Tet  the 
whole  thing  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  what  had  been  latdy  done  by 
I^ler  of  Portngal  for  thememoiy  and  remains  of  Agnes  de  0»tn». 

*  After  these  he  names  a  son  by  a  mother  who  is  also  desigoatod ; 
— pffriM^pw  ^srdiaamd,  his  ehild  by  Manm  deHimainmu  Thenaaies 
as  they  stand— "/oAa,"  and  <*  Joanna  de  Gastzo"— «rs  the  ahera- 
tions  of  some  vnskilfnl  foiger.  That  Peter  had  a  son  by  JoaoBa  de 
Castro,  is  Teiy  doobtliiL 
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long  ', — and  with  Peter  L  of  Portugal,  from  whom  he  had 
some  troops,  Peter  fiercely  assailed  his  old  enemies  on 
several  points  ;  and  during  the  next  and  the  two  following 
years,  he  overran  and  ravaged  Valencia.  Successful  in 
sieges,  he  took  Alicante  and  other  important  towns ;  but 
as  he  mistrusted  his  own  soldiers,  •  he  more  than  once  fell 
back,  rather  than  risk  a  pitched  battle  with  the  king  of 
Arragon '.  He  knew  too  well  that  he  was  only  obeyed 
from  fear. 

Most  unhappily  for  him,  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  had 
again  found  a  refuge  in  France,  had  bethought  himself  of 
enlisting  in  his  cause  the  free  companies  of  disbanded 
knights  and  men-at-arms,  by  which  that  kingdom  was  laid 
waste.  Encouraged  in  this  design  by  Charles  the  Wise^ 
who  was  eager  to  get  rid  of  a  swarm  of  pestilent  free- 
booters, and  wanted  besides  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
Blanche  of  Bourbon,  his  wife's  sister;  the  enterprising 
count  returned  to  Spain,  and  made  a  series  of  treaties  with 
Peter  of  Arragon, — ^the  first  was  signed  at  Monzon,  March 
1363, — ^and  likewise  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  which  he 
secretly  agreed  to  the  dismemberment  of  Castille,  if  they 
would  help  him  to  conquer  it.  To  his  dismay  indeed,  his 
brothers  Tello  and  Sancho,  and  most  of  the  Castillian  emi- 
grants, disliking  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Spain, 
went  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Infant 
Ferdinand ;  who  now  threatened  to  withdraw  with  all  his 
lances   from  the  service  of  Arragon.     The  treacherous 

*  He  was  gained  oyer  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  at  a  secret  inter- 
Tiew  in  the  castle  of  Uneastillo,  Aug.  1363. 

'  Once,  when  urged  to  fight  by  his  captains  (as  he  was  eating 
some  bread),  he  answered  that,  if  he  had  for  his  vassals  men  like 
those  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  he  would  fearlessly  fight  against  all 
Spain.  ^  But,"  said  he,  **  with  this  piece  of  bread  I  could  feed  all 
the  loyal  subjects  I  have  throughout  Castille*" 
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murder  of  die  Infant  at  Castdlon,  July  1368  %  put  an 
end  to  the  strife,  and  zemoTed  a  rival  pretender  out  of  the 
way.  . 

At  length,  as  the  year  1366  was  opening,  the  bandits  ai 
the  White  Company ' — about  tweWe  thousand  knights  and 
men-at-arms,  one-third  of  them  English  and  Gascons  under 
Sir  Hugh  de  Calverley — were  led  by  the  great  Bertrcmd 
du   G%eselm  over  the  P3rrenee8,  through   the  passes  of 
Navarre;  to  help  that  ''good  lance,'*  their  old  comnde 
count  Henry ;   and  to  enrich  themselves  by  a   crusade 
against  the  friend  of  Jews  and  Moslems,  *'  the  wicked  king 
Peter,  who  was  half  a  pagan."     After  a  short  stay  in 
Arragon,   where   they  could  not  be  kept  from    pillage 
although  Peter  IV.,  who  had  melted  the  church  plate  and 
sold  his  own  lands,  gave  them  a  considerable  subsidy  ;  m 
the  month  of  March,  they  entered  Castille  with  their  allies, 
and  at  Calahorra,  which  opened  its  gates,  the  crown  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  Hemy,  and  his  royal  standard  ud- 
lurled.   Town  after  town  was  won  without  striking  a  blow ; 
every  where  the  nobles '  and  the  people  thronged  to  wel- 
come the  new  king ;  and  as  the  tide  of  invasion  flowed  oo, 
the  tyrant  whom  it  threatened,  unable  to  trust  a  soul,  fled 
from  BttigOB,  his  head  quarters,  to  Toledo,  and 


'  Invited  thither  ta  an  interriew  with  his  brother  the  Idiig  of 
Amgon,  he  was  roaaed  from  hia  afternoon  aleep,  And  told  that  he 
waa  a  prisoner.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  refused  to  sorrender ;  on 
which  Henry  of  Trastamara  mahed  in  with  some  of  his  foUowen, 
and  overoame  and  slew  him. 

*  Eyen  beibre  they  put  oa  their  white  eroases,  the  '^RmHtn*' 
(the  disbanded  soldiers)  were  called  While  Companions^  because  they 
wore  plate  armour  (oraws  Uaneka  in  old  French). 

^  Di^o  de  Padilla  went  over.    He  was  fiJae  to  his  new 
3n  Peter  retamed ;  and  being  then  depooed  firam  his 
afterwards  died  in  prison. 
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from  Toledo  to  Seville,  and  from  Seville  into  Portugal. — 
At  Seville,  he  had  to  leave  his  palace  by  stealth  ;  the  citi- 
zens having  risen  against  him,  as  they  hated  and  dreaded 
the  Moors  of  Grenada,  his  only  faithful  allies. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  crowned  with  great  pomp  at 
Burgos,  the  bastard  rewarded  his  followers,  and  gained 
fresfa  adherents,  by  giving  titles  and  estates  with  a  lavish 
hand'.  The  vast  treasures  seized  at  Burgos  and  at  Seville, 
and  the  proceeds  of  heavy  taxes  laid  on  the  Jews,  were 
distributed  among  the  adventurers;  a  large  portion  of 
whom  were  now  dismissed,  and  had  to  fight  their  way 
home.  A  wonderful  display  of  reverence  for  religion  won 
the  hearts  of  the  clergy ;  the  immorality  of  so  zealous  a 
prince  being  readily  overlooked.  He  speedily  became 
master  of  the  rest  of  the  dominions  which  had  been  the 
birthright  of  his  profane  brother ;  all  but  Galicia,  which 
Ferdinand  de  Castro  still  held  for  his  rightful  lord. 

When  Peter  had  reached  Portugal  in  his  flight,  the  king, 
his  close  ally,  would  not  liarbour  him.  The  Infanta 
Beatrice,  who  had  come  tbither  before  her  father  with 
money  and  jewels,  and  with  the  dower  which  she  was  to  bring 
the  crown-prince  Ferdinand,  her  betrothed,  was  scornfully 
sent  back ;  and  it  was  only  after  humble  entreaty,  that  a 
passage  through  the  kingdom  and  an  escort  were  grudgingly 
given  to  the  outcast  sovereign  of  Castille  and  his  three 
daughters.     At  the  end   of  two  months,  the  wanderers 


^  The  titles  of  count  and  marquia,  hitheria  eonfined  to  the  royal 
/amUy,  were  given  to  several  nobles,  and  even  to  Du  Gueaclin  and 
CalTerley.— Don  Sancho  had  the  rich  inheritance  which  had  escheated 
to  the  erown  on  the  death  of  Alburquerque's  son,  and  Don  Telle 
recovered  Biscay,  although  his  wife  was  now  dead.  This  prince,  to 
disarm  the  opposition  of  the  Biscayans,  got  a  woman  from  Seville  to 
personate  his  deceased  and  childless  wife,  and  lived  with  her  for 
some  months. 
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entered  Galicia,  and  were  right  loyally  welcomed'.  Peter 
then  created  Ferdinand  de  Castro  count  of  Lemos;  and 
leaving  him  to  make  head  against  the  pretender, — a  tnwt 
which  was  fulfilled  by  the  spirited  defence  of  Lugo, — he 
embarked  at  Corunna,  and  crossed  over  to  Bayonne,  in 
search  of  aid  from  his  English  allies  in  Aquitaine. 

The  cause  of  a  king  dethroned  by  his  nobles  and  by 
French  policy,  was  warmly  taken  up  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  then  ruling,  m  his  brilliant  court  at  Bordeaux,  over 
his  father's  continental  dominions.  In  a  few  week»,  trea- 
ties with  England  and  with  the  king  of  Navarre  were  con- 
cluded at  Liboume,  Sept.  1366,  in  which  Peter,  to  whom 
promises  cost  nothing,  readily  pledged  himself  to  the  tenns 
of  his  interested  allies :  he  was  to  reward  them  with  an 
immense  contribution ',  and  with  large  shares  of  the  Basque 
provinces  * ;  and  his  daughters — the  two  youngest  of  whom 
were  eventually  married  to  English  princes ' — were  to  be 
left  in  Guienne  as  hostages.  To  please  the  Black  Prince, 
who  advanced  him  money  for  the  war,  he  swore  that  he 
would  show  mercy  to  his  rebellious  vassals. 

Henry,  on  his  side,  was  not  idle.  He  filled  his  emptied 
treasury  by  an  excise  on  the  price  of  things  sold,  which 
was  freely  granted  him  at  the  cortes  of  Burgos;  he 
managed  to  evade  his  engagement  to  give  up  part  of  his 

'  Even  there,  the  vindictiye  Peter  lost  several  adherents  by  the 
assassination  of  Don  Suero,  the  archbishop  of  Santiago,  June  1966. 

'  Edward  was  to  have  560,000  golden  florins  of  Fhrtniine  coinage 
for  himself  and  66,000  more,  which  he  had  paid  in  advance  to  the 
king  of  Navarre. 

*  Peter  knew  enough  of  the  Basque  customs  to  be  well  aware  that 
he  had  no  power  'to  make  such  a  cession.  The  Black  Prince  had 
long  coveted  the  coast  of  Biscay  and  its- fine  harbours. 

*  Constance  and  Isabel  were  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  the  Black  Prince's  brothers 
— Beati'ice  died  young  and  unmarried. 
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territories  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  whose  daughter  Leonora 
was  in  his  family  as  the  affianced  of  his  son ;  and  at  a 
secret  conference  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he 
tempted  with  great  offers,  he  sought  to  counteract  the 
treaty  of  Libourne,  and  still  to  close  the  passes  against  the 
invaders.  Charles  the  Bad,  who  always  loved  to  play  a 
double  game,  took  his  money ',  and  swore  on  the  Gospels 
to  do  as  he  wished,  and  even  to  uphold  him  "  with  his 
own  body  in  the  battle  field  :'*  but  when  the  time  came  to 
keep  his  word,  he  bribed  a  Breton  knight  in  the  service  of 
Du  Guesclin '  to  seize  him  as  he  was  hunting  on  the  Arra- 
gonese  frontier,  so  that  he  might  remain  quite  neutral. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Black  Prince  had  called  to  his 
standard  Sir  Hugh  de  Calverley  and  the  other  English  and 
Gascon  freebooters ;  and  by  the  end  of  January,  he  had 
set  in  motion  an  army  of  30,000  men,  whom  he  led 
into  Spain  by  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  through  the  heavy 
snows  of  a  hard  winter.  With  troops  more  than  twice 
that  number,  Henry  of  Trastamara  had  posted  himself  on 
the  ridges  at  the  north  of  Old  Castille,  to  cover  the  road  to 
Burgos,  and  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  foragers  with  his  light 
cavalry'; — thus  forcing  the  invading  host  to  fall  back 
towards  Logrono  for  want  of  food,  and  take  a  longer  cir- 
cuit ; — yet  he  dared  not  stay  on  the  defensive,  though  Du 
Guesclin  warned  him  that  the  English  were  invincible  in  a 
pitched  battle :  he  knew  that  any  appearance  of  weakness 

*  60,000  doubiooDS. — Alava  and  part  of  Guipuzcoa  were  also  pro- 
mised him. 

7  (HvBer  de  Mauny,  whom,  when  he  was  released,  the  treacherous 
king  invited  to  Tudela,  and  there  imprisoned  until  he  agreed  to  give 
up  the  promised  ransom !  / 

*  Except  the  military  knights,  the  Spanish  cavalry  were  chiefly 
«  genetonrs  *'  in  coats  of  mail,  riding  on  light  horses  (jennets),  and 
throwing  javelins.  The  infantry  wore  round  bucklers,  and  fought 
with  darts  and  slings. 
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would  encourage  all  the  disaffected  towns  to  revolt.  Push- 
ing forward  to  Najera,  he  boldly  attacked  the  Black  Prince 
near  the  village  of  Navarrette,  April  1367,  and  met  with  a 
signal  overthrow ;  he  himself  hardly  escaping  alive,  and 
Du  Guesclin  and  Don  Sancho  being  among  the  priscmers. 
Beaten  without  resource,  he  fled  through  Arragon  and 
across  the  mountains  into  France ',  while  Peter  marched  on 
to  Burgos  and  was  again  the  sovereign  of  Castille. 

The  ingratitude,  the  cruelty,  and  the  bad  faith  of  Peter 
had  already  begun  to  lose  him  the  support  of  his  new 
friends.  Their  indignation  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  when 
they  found  that  he  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  With  an  army  quickly  wasted  to  one-fifUi 
by  inactivity  and  sickness  \  weary,  impoverished,  broken 
in  health,  and  miserably  duped,  the  Black  Prince  withdrew 
from  Castille,  leaving  every  thing  in  confusicm.  The 
tyrant,  now  that  he  was  alone  and  unchecked,  sought  to 
strengthen  his  rule  by  means  of  bloody  executions  wherever 
he  went ;  but  he  only  became  the  more  hated. 

The  departure  of  the  English  was  joyful  tidings  indeed 
to  Henry  of  Trastamara.  With  money  secretly  jgiven  by 
the  king  of  France,  he  bought  arms  •  and  horses,  and  ran- 
somed prisoners ;  and  about  the  middle  of  August,  he  set 
out  once  more  for  Spain,  with  Bernard  de  Foixy  the  Bas- 
tard of  Beam ',  and  about  four  hundred  lances '.     Huny- 

'  He  was  guided  through  the  mountain  passes  by  Peter  de  Lmia 
(afterwards  the  antipope  Benedict  XIII.).— His  wife  and  the  InfimCa 
Leonora  escaped  to  Arragon,  and  were  iU  received  by  the  sulky  Peter 
the  Ceremonious ;  but  the  nobles  befriended  them. 

^  The  hot  wines  and  the  burning  sun  of  Castille  had  done  sad  haioe 
with  men  who  had  been  weakened  by  cold,  privation,  and  fatigue. 

'  Afterwards  created  duke  of  Medina  Celt,  on  his  marriage  with 
Isabel  de  la  Cerda,  the  granddaughter  and  repreaentaiive  of  Alfonso 
de  la  Cerda ;  his  bride  having  previously  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
crown. — He  was  a  son  of  Gaston  III.,  count  of  Foix. 

s  The  lance  included  the  knight  and  his  men-at*anns. 
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ing  through  Arragon  and  part  of  Navarre,  he  passed  into 
Castille  over  the  Ebro  ;  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river, 
he  drew  a  cross  upon  the  sand,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  again  leave  the  kingdom  alive.  He  stopped  at  Cala- 
horra,  to  receive  the  volunteers  who  hopefully  flocked  to  his 
standard ;  then  he  marched  on  to  Burgos,  where  be  had  only 
to  reduce  the  Jewry  and  the  castle,  as  the  citizens  came 
out  from  their  gates  to  meet  him  on  his  way.  The  insur- 
rection now  spread  through  all  the  northern  provinces  but 
Galicia,  which  was  under  Ferdinand  de  Castro ;  and  even 
in  the  South,  the  ominous  revolt  of  Cordova  made  Peter 
tremble  for  the  allegiance  of  Seville.  Early  in  the  sprii^, 
April  1S68,  Leon  fell,  and  Toledo  was  invested.  There, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  stedfastness  of 
the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  Jews,  baffled 
every  attack ;  so  that  the  besiegers  had  to  try  and  do  their 
work  by  means  of  famine  *. 

Cordova  having  withstood  Peter  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  king  of  Grenada,  the  Moors  had  been  let  loose  upon 
the  disaffected  in  Andalusia,  carrying  fire  and  sword  to 
the  very  gates  of  Seville.  This  did  no  good  to  the  royal 
cause,  which  was  indeed  about  to  be  brought  into  the 
utmost  danger.  When  the  winter  came  round,  Du  Gues- 
clin,  then  allowed  to  be  ransomed,  had  been  sent  by  the 
French  king  with  six  hundred  lances  into  Spain. 

Urged  by  honour  and  policy,  Peter,  in  the  month  of 

*  Some  mischief  was  also  done  to  Henry  in  the  Basque  country, 
by  the  base  and  envious  Don  Tello ;  who,  having  become  suspected 
hy  his  brother,  had  induced  the  loyalist  towns  rather  to  surrender 
themselves  to  liie  king  of  Navarre  than  to  him  (contrary  to  the  noble 
advice  of  Peter  himself).~Tello  died  in  Galicia,  Oct.  1370,  poisoned, 
it  was  thought,  by  his  brother's  physician ;  after  which  the  lordship 
of  Biscay  was  given  to  the  crown-prince,  on  whose  accession  as 
John  I.,  May  1379,  it  was  united  to  the  domain. 
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March  1369,  gathered  together  what  troops  he  could,  and 
went  up  to  relieve  Toledo.  Reinforced  on  his  way  by 
Ferdinand  de  Castro,  he  encamped  near  Montiel;  and 
there  he  was  surprised  at  daybreak  by  Du  Guesclin  and 
Henry,  and  his  army  was  broken  and  scattered.  He  fled 
into  the  castle,  and  was  closely  beset  for  ten  days,  until 
food  and  water  b^an  to  fail  him ;  on  which  he  tried  to 
gain  over  Du  Guesclin  by  secret  offers,  and  was  enticed 
into  that  cunning  chieftain's  camp  *.  Thither  he  came  in 
the  night,  with  a  few  followers :  but  instead  of  being  helped 
to  escape,  he  was  surrounded  and  led  into  a  tent,  into  which 
his  brother  Henry  entered,  armed  at  all  points,  and  grossly 
insulted  him*.  Too  near  to  draw  their  long  swords  in  a 
crowded  tent,  the  brothers  rushed  upon  each  other,  and 
struggled  till  they  fell  down  together ;  Peter,  the  taller  and 
the  stronger  man,  keeping  uppermost.  He  was  looking 
for  a  weapon,  when  one  of  the  knights  threw  him  on  one 
side;  and  thus  Henry  was  enabled  to  pick  up  his  own 
dagger,  and  to  stab  him  again  and  again.  The  dying  king 
let  go  his  hold,  and  was  dispatched  by  some  of  the  by- 
standers; afler  which  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to 
Seville  \ 

So  perished  Peter  the  Cruel,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

'  Da  Gaesclin's  French  comrades  encouraged  their  leader  in  this 
unworthy  deception. 

•  •*  Where  is  this  bastard,"  said  he, ''  this  Jew,  who  calls  himself 
kmg  of  Castille  V  **  Yes,  it  is  1,**  answered  Peter,  «  I  the  king  of 
Castillo.  All  the  world  knows  that  I  am  the  legitimate  son  of  the 
good  king  Alfonso,  and  that  thou  art  the  bastard  I"  Henry  then 
drew  his  dagger,  and  struck  him  lightly  on  the  face. 

'  The  knights  released  Ferdinand  de  Castro,  whom  they  had  also 
seized.  He  then  headed  a  revolt  in  Galicia,  and  afterwards  died  an 
exile  in  France. 
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A.D.  1369.  Henry  II. 

1379.  Death  of  Henry  II. 

Henkt  II.,  the  Magnificent^ — notwithstanding  the  claims 
put  forth  by  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Arragon,  and  Navarre ; 
and  also  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  in 
right  of  his  second  wife  Constance,  Peter's  daughter,  took 
the  title  of  king  of  Castille, — sat  firmly  on  the  throne  which 
he  had  usurped.  The  bloody  rule  of  his  brother  had 
decimated  the  nobles,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mons and  of  the  crown ;  and  by  the  cession  of  the  countess 
of  Medina  Celi ',  his  queen  Joanna  was  held  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  house  of  La  Cerda.  He  died  much 
lamented,  May  1379. 

A.  D.  1379.  John  I. 

1384.  Portagal  invaded ;  siege  of  Lisbon. 

1386.  Battle  of  Aljubarrota. 

1386.  John  of  Gaunt  invades  Galieia. 

1387.  Treaty  of  Bayonne. 

1388.  The  crown  prince  created  **  Prince  of  the  Asturias." 
1390.  Death  of  John  I. 

John  I.,  lord  of  Biscay,  the  late  king's  son,  was  crowned 
at  Buigos  with  his  wife  Leonora  of  Arragon.  Leonora 
dying  (Aug.  1382),  he  married  Beatrice,  the  only  daughter 
oi  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  May  1383 ;  but  on  the  decease 
of  his  father-in-law,  five  months  afterwards,  he  failed  to 
get  the  kingdom  which  had  been  promised  him  as  the  in- 
heritance of  his  bride.  His  first  invasion  of  Portugal,  in 
the  year  1384,  ended  in  his  having  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Lisbon ;  in  his  next  attempt,  he  and  his  troops  were  in- 
gloriously  routed  at  Aljubarrota,  Aug.  1385. 

The  new  king  of  Portugal,  the  bastard  John  the  Great, 
now  became  the  sworn  ally  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  eldest 

*  I§ahdf  daughter  of  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  Alfonso's  son  (see  p.  442, 
note  2).    Her  brother  John  had  been  one  of  Peter's  victims. 
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daughter  Philippa^  was  betrothed  to  him.  The  English 
duke  landed  in  Galicia,  in  the  year  1386,  and  took  several 
towns;  but  before  another  twelvemonth  was  over,  he 
agreed  at  Bayonne  to  make  peace  with  Castille,  on  con- 
dition that  Catherinef  his  child  by  Constance,  should  be 
affianced  to  the  crown-prince  Henry,  Thus  was  a  trouble- 
gome  claim  got  rid  of  for  ever. 

John  I.  died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  a  fidl 
from  his  horse  at  a  sort  of  sham  fight  at  Alcala,  Oct.  1390. 
He  left  two  sons  by  Leonora  of  Arragon,  Henry,  the  first 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  \  his  successor,  and  the  Infant  Fer- 
dinand ;  the  latter  of  whom  married  Leonora  of  AJhur- 
querque,  the  rich  heiress  of  Don  Sancho,  and  eventually 
became  king  of  Arragon. 

• 

A.D.  1390.  Henry  III.,  the  Sickly. 

1393.  Henry  marries  Catherine  of  Lancaster. 
1406.  Death  of  Henry. 

Henrt  III.,  the  Sickly^  being  not  more  than  eleven 
years  old  at  his  accession,  Gastille  was  for  a  time  con- 
vulsed by  the  struggles  of  the  great  lords  for  the  regency. 
But  before  he  was  quite  fourteen,  he  seized  upon  the  reins 
of  government,  and  married  Catherine  of  Lancaster ;  ruling 
well  and  wisely,  reforming  abuses,  and  recovering  much  of 
the  lost  property  of  the  crown.  His  country,  however, 
lost  him  early,  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  a  Moorish  war. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Dec.  1406. 

A.D.  1406.  John  II. — Queen  Catherine  and  the  Infant  Ferdinand 
regents. 
1412.  Ferdinand  elected  king  of  Arragon. 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gannt  by  Bltmcke  of  Laaeader, 
his  first  wife. 

^  This  title — imitated  from  our  princes  of  Wales — was  given  him 
in  the  year  1388,  to  be  afterwards  borne  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
Gastillian  kings. 
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A.D.  1418.  Death  of  Catherine. 

1420.  The  Infant  Henry  of  Arragon  seizes  the  king, 

1422.  The  Infant  Henry  imprisoned. 

1426.  The  Infant  Henry  released. — The  Infant  John  becomes 

king  of  Navarre. 
1427-  Alvaro  de  Lnna  driren  ftom  eourt. 
1426.  Alvaro  returns  to  coori 
1431.  Defeat  of  the  Moors  at  Fignieras. 
1434.  Frederic,  count  of  Luna,  put  to  death. 
1436.  Peace  of  Toledo. 
1439.  Alvaro  again  driven  from  court. 
1441.  The  king  seized  at  Medina  del  Campo  by  the  enemies 

of  Alvaro. 
1445.  Battle  of  Olmedo. 

1453.  Fall  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 

1454.  Death  of  John  IL 

John  II.,  when  hardly  yet  fifteen  months  old,  was 
crowned  at  S^ovia,  Jan.  1407  ;  his  uncle  Ferdinand  having 
generously  refused  to  be  made  king.  Ferdinand  shared  the 
r^ency  with  the  queen  mother,  and  successfully  carried 
on  the  war  with  Grenada:  but  after  his  election  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  Catherine  was  left  to  govern  alone ; 
which  she  did  fairly  enough,  though  somewhat  lazy,  and 
given  to  drinking.  By  the  time  of  her  decease, — she  was 
found  dead  in  her  bed,  June  141 8 ', — her  son,  whom  she 
had  foolishly  brought  up  in  seclusion,  was  thought  to  be 
able  to  reign  by  himself. 

Accomplished,  fond  of  letters,  which  flourished  greatly 
under  his  patronage,  and  passionately  loving  gay  amuse- 
ments, John  II.  hated  business,  and  was  the  weak  slave  of 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  his  bold,  haughty,  rapacious  favourite'; 

'  The  suddenness  of  her  death  awakened  suspicions  which  seem  to 
have  heen  groundless. 

*  Alvaro  de  Luna  resembled  Wolsey  in  his  love  of  magnificence, 
Strafford  in  his  unflinching  energy,  and  both  of  them  in  his  disregard 
of  constitutional  right 
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who  by  his  indomitable  energy  kept  his  hold  upon  him  for 
five  and  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  many  troubles  and  of  many 
enemies.  Foremost  among  these  were  the  two  Infants  of 
Arragon,  John,  afterwards  king  of  Navarre,  and  Henry, 
the  master  of  Santiago,  both  of  whom  had  large  estates  in 
Castille,  which  had  belonged  to  Ferdinand,  their  father. 
Their  eldest  brother,  Alfonso  F.,  of  Arragon,  had  married 
the  young  king's  elder  sister,  Mary  of  Castille ;  and  the 
young  king  himself  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  another  of 
his  Arragonese  first  cousins. 

The  very  year  in  which  John  II.  married  Mary  of  Arra- 
gon (in  June  1420),  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Infimt 
Henry,  and  was  forced  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his  younger 
sister  Catherine,  with  the  marquisate  of  Villena  for  her 
dower  ^.  But  he  escaped  from  thraldom,  in  November, 
with  the  help  of  Alvaro ;  the  nobles  and  even  the  In&nt 
John  sided  with  him ;  and  Henry  was  persuaded  by  his 
mother  to  disband  his  troops,  and  some  time  afterwards, 
June  1422,  was  in  his  turn  arrested  at  Madrid,  where  the 
king  was  holding  the  cortes.  Sentenced  to  forfeiture  on  a 
charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Moors,  the 
luckless  prince  languished  in  prison  three  years,  and  was 
only  set  free  when  an  invasion  was  threatened  by  the  king 
pf  Arragon,  his  brother.  He  withdrew  to  the  court  of  the 
Infant  John,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  Navarre 
(Sept.  1425). 

The  insolence  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  greater  than  even 
Raised  to  be  count  of  St.  Stephen  de  Gormaz  and  constable 
of  Castille  *,  he  gave  himself  such  lordly  airs,  that  a  league 

*  This  was  afterwards  confiscated.  It  was  then  giren  to  the 
family  of  Pacheco. 

'  This  oflQce  had  been  taken  from  Roderic  Lopez  lyAvcUoBy  one  oC 
the  Infant's  leading  partisans,  the  ancestor  of  the  marquises  of  Pes* 
oara  and  other  noble  funilies. 
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was  fonned  against  him  by  the  Infants  of  Arragon  and  some 
of  the  grandees  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1427»  the 
king  was  obliged  to  banish  him  from  his  presence  for 
eighteen  months.  The  confusion,  however,  into  which 
every  thing  fell  for  want  of  a  strong  hand  to  keep  order, 
led  to  the  recall  of  the  favourite  by  his  helpless  master, 
before  two-thirds  of  the  time  had  elapsed ;  then  followed 
another  struggle,  for  about  three  years,  in  which  Henry 
was  worsted,  notwithstanding  the  help  given  to  him  by  his 
brothers.  The  courage  of  the  king  was  even  raised  to 
attack  the  Moors,  then  distracted  with  civil  wars,  and  to 
win  a  glorious  battle  at  Figuieras  near  Grenada,  June 
1431  *.  With  Navarre  and  Arragon,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Toledo,  Nov.  1436 ;  the  heir 
of  Castille,  Henry,  the  dissolute  prince  of  the  Asturias,  be* 
trothing  himself  to  Blanche  of  Navarre,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  king  John. — They  were  married  at  Yalladolid,  Sept. 
1440 ;  but  about  twelve  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1453),  just 
before  Henry  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  ill-assorted  tie 
was  broken,  and  Blanche  was  sent  home  a  divorced  wife  '• 
In  the  year  1439,  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  again  driven  from 
court  for  six  months,  and  Don  Henry  of  Arragon  was  re- 
installed in  the  mastership  of  Santiago.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  the  malcontents  kept  up  their  cabals,  even 
enlisting  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  on  their  side ;  and  in 
the  year  1441,  they  surprised  and  took  the  king  at  Medina 
del  Campo,  and  made  him  banish  the  constable  for  no  less 


'  DoriDg  this  war,  in  which  another  victory  was  gained  at  Gnadix 
(Sept.  1436),  Frederic,  count  of  Luna,  the  bastard  son  of  Martin,  king 
of  Sicily, — a  true  Catiline,  utterly  profligate  and  deeply  in  debt, — 
formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  rich  city  of  Seville.  On  its  being  discoyered, 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  a.d.  1434. 

'  The  marriage  was  ridiculously  dissolyed,  on  the  ground  *'of 
mutual  impotence^  caused  by  some  malign  influence.'' 
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than  six  years'.  Three  of  these  were  not  completed, 
when,  with  his  usual  good  Ibrtune,  the  obnoxious  minister 
was  restored  to  power  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of  the 
Asturias  himself;  on  which  arose  a  fierce  struggle  with 
Don  Henry  and  his  brother  the  king  of  Navarre,  which 
was  decided  on  the  bloody  field  of  Olmedo,  where  Don 
Henry  was  mortally  wounded,  May  1445.  The  victorious 
sovereign  of  Castille  then  gave  the  mastership  of  Santiago 
to  the  staunch  adherent  who  had  shown  him  how  to  con- 
qaer. 

Yet  much  as  John  II.  had  aufiered  for  the  sake  of  his 
favourite,  his  love  was  not  proof  against  the  jealousy  which 
weak  mad  so  often  feel,  when  under  the  rule  of  stronger 
minds.  Indeed  he  was  hardly  allowed  to  have  a  will  of 
his  own.  He  wanted  to  marry  a  French  princess,  after 
the  death  of  his  Arragonese  wife ' ;  but  having  been  told 
by  Alvaro  that  he  was  betrotlied  to  Isabella  of  Portugal,  a 
granddaughter  of  John  the  Great  \  he  meekly  let  himself 
be  led  to  the  altar  with  the  woman  whom  he  was  bidden  to 
take,  August  1447.  The  new  queen,  instead  of  being 
thankful  to  her  friend,  could  not  brook  his  haughty  de- 
meanour, and  did  her  utmost  to  set  her  husband  against 
him.  The  storm  which  had  thus  been  slowly  gatherii^, 
burst  suddenly.  In  April  1453,  Alvaro  de  Luna  was 
arrested  at  Carthagena,  though  not  without  a  promise  that 
DO  harm  would  be  done  to  him;  the  next  step  was  to 
^^point  a  mixed  commission  of  jurists  and  privy  council- 
lors, who  summarily  tried  him  on  a  number  of  vague 
charges,  and  doomed  him  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

*  He  had  eeeaped  in  disguiae  whoi  the  fciiig  was  seixed. 

*  Mary  of  Airagon  died  in  the  year  1447. — ^The  Ffench  prineen 
for  whom  propoeals  were  sent,  was  BadigmmdOf  daughter  of  Charles 
VH. 

^  IiaheUa'b  lather  was  the  Infant  John,  the  CoDBtahle  of  PortDgil, 
John  the  Great^s  jronngesl  aoo. 
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Beheaded  at  Valladolid,  July  1453,  he  died  with  that 
courage  which  had  never  failed  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  qualities,  but  a  dangerous  minister' :  he  taught  the 
king  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  commons,  by  silencing  the 
voice  of  their  delegates  in  the  royal  council,  by  packing 
the  cortes,  by  attempts  to  impose  taxes,  and  by  oppressive 
and  illegal  proclamations.  These  evil  lessons  were  not 
lost  upon  John's  worthless  successor. 

John  himself  did  not  long  oudive  the  able  statesman 
whom  he  had  weakly  sacrificed ',  and  for  whose  loss  be  was 
afterwards  seen  to  weep  bitterly.  On  his  death-bed, 
July  1454,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  been  born  the  son 
of  a  mechanic,  instead  of  being  king  of  Castille. — Besides 
the  prince  of  the  Astnrias,  he  left  two  children,  both  of 
vrfaom  were  by  his  second  wife ;  the  Infant  Alfonso^  and  the 
Infanta  Isabella.  The  latter  was  bom  at  Madrigal,  April 
1451. 

A.D.  1464.  Henry  IV. 

1459.  League  of  the  nobles  agiunst  the  king. 

1461.  War  with  Arragon. 

1462.  Birth  of  Joanna. — Gibraltar  retaken  from  the  Moors. 

1463.  Conference  on  the  Bidassoa. 

1464.  Outbreak  at  Kadrid. 

1465.  Assembly  at  Avila;  the  Infant  Alfonso  proclaimed  king 

by  the  rebels. 

1466.  Death  of  the  Master  of  Cahitrava. 

'  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  the  bastard  of  a  noble  house  in  Arragon, 
and  originally  a  page  in  the  royal  household.  He  could  ride,  fence^ 
danee,  and  sing  with  consummate  skill;  he  had  a  most  winning 
address;  and  was  ready,  bold,  and  indefatigable  in  business.  So 
many  were  the  nobles  and  knights  in  his  train,  that  the  king's  court 
was  comparatively  deserted ;  so  great  was  the  amount  of  treasures 
which  he  had  accumulated,  that  he  was  thought  to  possess  more 
wealth  than  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  put  together. 

3  Indeed  he  had  twice  recalled  the  constable's  death- warrant,  be- 
fore the  queen  could  get  him  to  have  it  executed. 
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A.D.  1467.  Battle  near  Olmedo. 

1468.  Death  of  Alfonso;  recognition  of  Isabella's  rights  at 

Toros  de  Guisandos.  ' 

1469.  Isabella  marries  Ferdinand  of  Arragon. 

1470.  Joanna's  claims  revived. 

1474.  Interviews  at  Segovia. — Death  of  Henry  IV. 

Henry  IV.,  the  Impotent^  was  a  good-natured  pleasure- 
loving  prodigal,  who  had  early  wasted  his  strength  by 
licentiousness.  For  a  short  time,  his  magnificent  style  of 
living,  his  open-handed  liberality^,  his  affable  ways,  his 
chivalrous  proclamation  of  a  crusade  against  the  Moors, 
readily  won  all  hearts :  but  there  was  a  great  change  of 
feeling,  when  the  people  were  illegally  burthened  to  pay 
for  his  extravagance',  while  the  roads  were  infested  by 
unruly  nobles  who  could  rob  with  impunity,  and  armies  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  were  repeatedly  led  back  from 
Grenada,  after  plundering  forays  in  which  not  a  battle  was 
risked,  not  a  town  was  taken'.  It  was  seen  that  he  was 
wholly  governed  by  John  de  Pacheco  ',  who  had  lately  been 

*  ^  Kings,"  said  he  to  his  pmdent  treasurer,  ^  instead  of  hoarding 
treasure,  should  dispense  it  for  the  happiness  of  their  subjects. — We 
must  give  to  our  enemies,  to  make  them  friends ;  and  to  our  finends, 
to  keep  them  so." 

*  Besides  arbitrary  taxes  and  repeated  alienations  of  the  property 
of  the  towns,  there  was  the  grievance  of  a  shamelessly  debased  coin- 
age,  which  ruined  trade  and  enhanced  the  price  of  food.  Instead  of 
five  royal  mints,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  places  where  base 
money  was  struck. 

.  '  Henry  would  say  that  "  he  prized  the  life  of  one  of  his  soldieis 
more  than  those  of  a  thousand  Moslems."  His  southern  subjects 
complained  with  reason,  that  the  war  was  carried  on  against  them, 
not  against  the  Infidel. — In  the  year  1462,  however,  Gibraltar  was 
surprised  and  retaken. 

'  John  de  Pacheco  was  of  noble  Portuguese  extraction,  and  had 
been  a  page  of  Alvaro  de  Luna;  who  had  introduced  him  into 
Henry's  household.    Johi^  II.  created  Him  marquis  of  Villena. 
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created  marquis  of  ViUena,  the  restless  and  intriguing 
nephew  of  the  fierce  Alfonso  Carillo,  archbishop  of  Toledo ; 
and  he  was  speedily  dragged  down  to  yet  lower  depths  of 
contempt  by  his  marriage,  in  May  1455,  with  Joanna^ 
the  sister  of  Alfonso  V,  of  Portugal,  a  fair,  witty,  lively 
princess,  quite  as  dissolute  as  himself",  whose  handsome 
lover,  Bertrand  de  la  Cueva^  actually  became  his  bosom 
friend. 

Discontent  being  rife,  cabals  were  formed  by  the  nobles, 
in  the  year  1459,  which  were  supported  by  John  of 
Navarre,  now  also  king  of  Arragon.  Henry  therefore,  in 
the  year  1461,  the  more  readily  took  the  part  of  Charles, 
prince  of  Viana,  against  his  father ;  invading  Navarre,  and 
sending  men  and  money  to  help  the  insurgents  in  Catalonia. 
He  even  made  some  important  conquests  ' :  but  these  he 
gave  up,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  marquis  of  Villena, 
he  submitted  to  the  award  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France  ;  whom 
he  went  to  meet  on  the  French  side  of  the  Bidassoa,  not 
far  from  Bayonne,  April  1463  \     Loud  indeed  was  the 

*  Henry  took  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  for  his  mistress,  and  kept 
her  in  snch  royal  state,  that  her  court  riyalled  that  of  the  queen. — 
Another  mistress,  Catherine  Sandoval,  who  had  been  unfaithful,  was 
provided  for  by  placing  her  at  the  head  of  a  convent  at  Toledo  ;  the 
abbess,  a  lady  of  noble  birth  and  spotless  life,  having  been  expelled 
on  the  pretence  that  the  discipline  of  the  house  was  lax. 

'  A  fruitless  cession  of  Navarre  was  also  made  him  by  his  former 
wife  Blanche,  after  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Yiana,  when  she  was 
about  to  be  handed  over  by  her  father  into  the  power  of  the  countess 
of  Foix. 

1  This  greatly  offended  the  pride  of  the  Castillians.  Their  disHke 
of  the  French  was  also  much  heightened  by  this  interview,  as  the 
magnificence  which  they  themselves  and  their  king  displayed  was 
sneered  at  by  Lewis  and  his  courtiers,  who  were  very  shabbily 
dressed. — Although  the  award  of  Lewis  was  not  unjust  (in  fact  it 
pleased  neither  party),  it  could  not  but  be  suspected,  as  he  had  lately 
become  the  dose  ally  of  John  II. 
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outcry  raised  at  such  a  treaty ;  die  marquis  and  his  unde 
the  archbishop,  already  believed  to  have  been  the  pen- 
sioners of  Lewis,  were  openly  accused  of  having  sold  the 
honour  of  their  country.  They  were  dismissed  from  court 
in  disgrace,  much  to  the  joy  of  Bertrand  and  the  queen. 

But  the  statesmen  thus  discarded,  though  unpopular, 
were  powerful,  lliey  oiganized  at  Avila  a  formidable 
league  of  the  malcontents  ;  there  was  next  an  outbreak  at 
Madrid,  and  a  daring  attempt  of  the  marquis  to  seize  the 
king  in  his  palace  at  Segovia  (a.d.  1464) ;  and  on  the  fieuluie 
of  another  plot,  the  confederates  gathered  together  at 
Buigos,  and  drew  up  a  statement  qf  grievances,  also  pledg- 
iog  themselves  not  to  do  any  service  for  their  sovereign 
until  these  wrongs  were  redressed.  They  declared  in  it 
that  the  oaths  of  fealty  were'  null  and  void,  which  they 
had  sworn  to  Joanna^  a  child  home  by  the  queen,  in  the 
b^^inning  of  the  year  1462,  of  which  Bertrand  was  thought 
to  be  the  &ther';  the  evil  rule  of  the  paramour  himsdf, 
who  had  just  been  made  master  of  Santiago,  was  likewise 
denounced ;  and  it  was  demanded  that  the  Infant  Alfonso 
should  be  acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  kingdom,  and  en- 
trusted to  their  keeping.  When  this  was  read  to  Henry  at 
Valladolid,  instead  of  behaving  with  decision  as  his  best 
friends  wished,  he  temporized.  Meeting  the  marquis  of 
ViUena  in  the  open  field  near  Cigales,  he  agreed  to  depose 
Bertrand  from  the  mastership ' ;  to  give  up  Alfonso  into 
their  hands;  and  to  join  in  naming  five  commissioners, 
with  full  powers  to  reform  abuses.  This  body  he  found 
to  be  so  dangerous  to  his  authority,  that  he  soon  disavowed 
its  proceedings,  having  vainly  tried  to  arrest  its  members. 

*  The  child  was  called  by  the  people  Bdtratuja,  from  Btitnm 
(Bertrand)  its  supposed  father. 

*  By  way  of  compensation,  he  now  made  him  duke  of  Albur- 
qnerqoe. 
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At  this  breach  of  faith,  as  it  was  deemed,  the  league  rose 
in  arms.  There  was  a  great  assembly  held  in  the  plain 
near  Avila,  June  1465  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  a  high 
scaffold,  on  which,  in  a  chair  of  state,  the  effigy  of  Henry 
was  placed  to  undergo  a  mock  sentence  of  degradation. 
The  archbishop  of  Toledo  tore  off  the  crown  from  its  head ; 
the  marquis  of  Villena  plucked  the  sceptre  from  its  hand ; 
other  grandees  took  away  the  sword  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  ornaments ;  after  which  the  dishonoured  image  was 
rolled  down  in  the  dust,  and  the  boy  Alfonso,  then  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  seated  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  cities 
of  Burgos,  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Seville  joined  in  the  de- 
fection ;  and  their  example  was  followed  in  most  of  the 
southern  districts. 

In  the  northern  provinces, — especially  in  the  Asturias, 
where  the  loyal  and  high-minded  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza  ^,  marquis  of  SantUlanafJaad  great  estates, — ^the 
people  were  indignant  at  the  outrage  done  to  the  king. 
Nearly  100,000  men  came  forth  at  his  first  summons,  to 
fight  for  him ;  so  that  he  might  have  crushed  his  adversa- 
ries, had  he  not  foolishly  chosen  to  treat  again  with  the 
artful  Villena,  by  whom  he  was  beguiled  into  making  a 
truce  and  disbanding  his  forces.  He  was  afterwards  mean 
enough  to  agree  to  marry  his  half-sister  Isabella '  to  Pet^ 
OiroUf  the  master  of  Calatrava,  Villena's  brother,  a  man  of 
infamous  life':  but  hardly  had  that  licentious  nobleman 
received  the  papal  dispensation  which  released  him  from 

*  Afterwards  made  duke  of  dd  InfanUxdo  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella.— He  was  the  head  of  the  Mendozas,  being  the  son  of  the 
grandee,  warrior,  and  poet  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  the  first  marquis 
of  SantiUana. 

*  She  had  been  betrothed  to  Charles,  prince  of  Yiana ;  and  after 
his  death,  she  had  been  promised  to  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal., 

'  He  had  once  had  the  insolence  to  make  dishonourable  proposals 
to  the  queen  dowager,  Isabella's  mother. 
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his  ill-kept  vows,  when  he  fell  sick  and  died,  Jan.  1466 ; 
much  to  the  relief  of  Isabella,  who  had  secretly  vowed  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  rather  than  become  his 
wife. 

Every  hope  of  a  peaceable  settlement  having  at  length 
passed  away,  there  was  a  battle  fought  once  more  on  the 
plains  of  Olmedo,  Aug.  1467.  It  was  bloody,  but  inde- 
cisive. While  the  gallant  Bertrand  displayed  the  courage 
of  a  lion,  the  king  himself  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  danger ; 
yet  the  royalist  troops,  being  strong  in  numbers,  stood  firm 
against  the  fierce  onset  of  the  young  hero  Alfonso  and  the 
warlike  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  latter  of  whom  did  not 
even  leave  the  field  when  his  arm  was  run  through  by  a  lanoe. 
From  the  result  of  so  sharp  a  struggle,  it  was  felt  that 
neither  party  could  overcome  the  other ;  every  one  dared 
to  do  what  he  liked,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  one 
dreadful  scene  of  crime  and  violence.  In  the  country,  the 
lords  of  the  castles  sallied  forth  to  plunder  travellers  on  the 
hi^ways ' ;  and  in  the  towns,  owing  to  the  deadly  feuds  of 
rival  families  and  factions,  street  would  be  at  war  with 
street,  and  the  very  churches  were  turned  into  strongholds. 

In  July  1468,  Alfonso,  who  had  then  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  Cardenosa,  a  village 
near  Avila '.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  his 
loss  would  break  up  the  league  and  bring  them  to  ruin, 
wanted  to  make  the  Infanta  IsabeUa  queen  in  his  stead : 
but  she  nobly  and  wisely  refused  the  proffered  crown,  and 
was  neither  to  be  swayed  by  the  entreaties  of  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  nor  to  be  tempted  by  the  tidings  that  Seville 

'  Already  in  1465,  a  Hermandad,  or  league  was  formed  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  It  kept  up  a  force  of  9000  horse,  and  razed  seTeral 
castles. 

*  A  deadly  epidemic  was  then  raging.  There  was^  how«ver|  s 
story  that  he  had  eaten  a  pcnsoned  trout. 
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and  the  rest  of  Andalusia  had  already  proclaimed  her 
their  sovereign.  It  was  her  wish  to  reconcile  all  parties, 
and  also  amend  what  was  amiss  ;  an  honest  policy,  carry-* 
ing  public  opinion  along  with  it,  to  which  both  the  con- 
federates and  the  king  were  forced  to  yield.  It  was  settled 
that  there  should  be  an  amnesty ;  that  queen  Joanna  should 
be  divorced,  and  sent  back  to  Portugal ;  that  Isabella  should 
be  princess  of  the  Asturias  and  heiress  of  Castille  and  Leon, 
and  not  be  married,  either  against  her  will,  or  without  her 
brother's  consent.  At  Toros  de  Guisandos  in  New  Cas- 
tille, Henry  and  Isabella  met  and  embraced,  Sept.  1468, 
and  the  nobles  present  swore  allegiance  and  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  princess ;  after  which  the  convention  was  solemnly 
ratified  in  the  cortes  held  at  Ocana. 

Highly  gifted  in  mind  and  person,  Isabella,  now  that  she 
was  so  favoured  by  fortune,  found  herself  sought  after  by 
many  princely  suitors ',  She  rejected  the  weak,  watery- 
eyed  Charles  ofFrancCy  duke  of  Guienne^f  and  wisely  chose 
her  kinsman  Ferdinand,  the  young,  handsome,  brave  and 
politic  crown- prince  of  Arragon :  but  not  without  arousing 
the  enmity  of  the  selfish  marquis  of  Villena ',  who  had  re- 
covered all  his  old  influence,  and  would  have  forced  her  to 
marry  the  widower  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal,  to  the  son  of 
whom,  Henry's  daughter  Joanna  was  also  to  be  affianced '. 
Threatened  with  imprisonment,  and  only  saved  from  it  by 
the  dread  of  an  outbreak  of  the  people  of  Ocana,  the  spi* 
rited  princess  consulted  her  friends  ^  and  gave  the  Arra-* 

*  Among  these  were  Edward  IV,  of  England,  and  perhaps  his 
brother,  afterwards  BAchard  III. 

^  The  brother  and  (as  yet)  heir  presumptive  of  Lewis  XI. 
s  He  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  remembered  that  his  marquisate 
bad  been  confiscated  from  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Arragon. 

*  By  the  latter  marriage,  Villena  sought  to  please  Henry,  and  to 
gain  oyer  the  Mendozas  and  the  rest  of  Joanna's  faction. 

*  The  chief  of  these  were  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Frederic 
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goneae  CBToy  a  &TOiirable  answer;  which  tnmsactioD 
fwniiig  to  the  ean  of  the  raarqnis,  he  sent  a  prelate  of  his 
party,  PtiMT  GomamUz  de  Menioza^  then  archbiilMyp  of 
Sewille,  to  aeixe  her  at  Madrigal,  where  she  was  beset  by 
spies  and  tnutors,  and  the  townsmen  were  too  weak  to 
ptatecther.  Feood  diese  last,  howeYer,  she  had  timely 
to  kM»k  to  her  own  safety ;  and  at  her  first  snm- 
the  aidibishop  of  Toledo  marched  up  with  a  imali 
anay,  and  carried  her  off  to  Valladolid. 

At  Vailadolid,  IsabeNa  was  married  to  Ferdinand,  Oct 
1469 ;  being  then  nineteen,  a  year  older  than  her  loTer^ 
who  also  had  not  come  thiUier  widioQt  risk.  He  hsd 
crossed  the  frontier  in  diagoise,  and  with  only  a  few  fbl* 
lowers :  for  his  £ttlier  was  brought  to  mth  straits  by  the 
Catalan  revolt,  that  the  AnagcMiese  treasury  was  empty, 
and  thcie  was  no  means  of  raising  an  escort.  Indeed  so 
poor  were  die  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  tbat  diey  bad  to 
borrow  money  for  dieir  wedding,  which  was  solemniaed 
with  mndi  ponp** 

ViUena,  who  had  resigned  his  marqoisate  to  his  son  and 
had  beoQBse  Qoasler  of  Santisgo,  did  not  let  them  rest  in 
peace.  He  Arew  hiamelf  hevt  and  soul  into  the  canse  of 
Joanna ;  who^  by  his  man^ement,  was  betrothed,  in  her 

Henziquea:,  the  adminl  of  Castille,  Ferdinand's  mafaemal  grand- 
&thtf. 

*  By  the  mairiage  artides  already  signed  at  Cerrera,  Jan.  14C9| 
Ferdinand  had  ftoaaaedy  when  king^  to  respeet  die  hiws  and  fflwitM!« 
of  GastiUe ;  to  reside  in  that  kingdom ;  not  to  alienate  the  crown 
lands;  to  give  no  mmicipal  offices  to  foreignen;  to  make  no  ap- 
pointments without  his  wife's  consent ;  and  to  let  her  have  the  dis- 
poeal  of  all  the  ^nrch  patronago.  All  public  ordinances  w«re  to  be 
e^naUj  snbsccihed  hj  both. 

*  The  bull  of  papal  di^ensatuHi,  piodooed  by  the  ardibishop  of 
Toledo^  was  a  ibiged  one,  much  to  Isabella's  dismajr  when  she  luund 
it  out.  Some  jreais  later,  when  JUme  was  no  logger  hostile,  a  genaine 
dispensation  was  gnmted  bj  Sixtas  lY. 
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ninth  year,  to  the  duke  of  Guienne,  and  was  also  declared 
by  Henry  to  be  his  lawful  heiress,  Oct.  1470',  All  the 
Mendozas,  and  many  other  great  families,  took  the  same 
side :  but  the  Basque  provinces,  and  Andalusia,  with  the 
house  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  resolute  archbisfiop  of 
Toledo,  were  strongly  against  the  French  match,  and  true 
to  Isabella.  Thus  the  unhappy  kingdom  was  again  doomed 
to  anarchy  and  civil  war^  evils  which  were  made  worse  by 
two  dreadful  years  of  famine  '• 

The  fickle  duke  of  Guienne  having^ very  soon  ^t  his 
miad  upon  another  marriage  %  his  engagement  to  the  young 
infanta  was  broken  off.  This  was  advantageous  to  Isabella, 
whose  wisdom  and  virtues  daily  made  her  more  respected, 
notwithstanding  the  poverty  by  which  she  and  her  husband 
were  straitened ;  it  was  also  her  good  fortune  to  gain 
over  such  friends  as  the  archbishop  and  cardinal  Mendoza, 
the  leading  spirit  of  his  powerful  family,  and  Andrew  de 
Cabrera,  who  was  governor  of  Segovia,  where  the  royal 
treasures  were  kept.  The  latter  invited  her  to  Segovia, 
Dec.  1473,  and  brought  about  a  kindly  meeting  with  her 
brother,  which  led  to  a  reconciliation ;  even  Ferdinand  who 
hastened  thither  on  his  return  from  Arragon,  being  wel- 
comed with  a  succession  of  splendid  feasts. 

An  illness,  however,  which  seized  upon  Henry  at  a 
banquet  given  by  Cabrera,  was  by  the  Master  of  Santiago 
ascribed  to  treachery;  and  the  brief  calm  was  again 
trodbled.  But  the  unhappy  king  died,  after  some  months 
of  suffering,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  Dec.  1474, 
without  either  leaving  a  will  or  naming  a  successor  ^ ;  he 

'  At  an  interview  with  the  French  ambassadorB,  in  the  valley  of 
Lozaya. 

*  These  were  the  years  1472  and  1473. 

>  He  now  wanted  to  have  Mary  of  Burgundy,  a  moxe  likely  hi^ress. 

1.  Yet  Joanna  claimed  to  have  heen  then  named  his  heir.  It  is 
certain  that  he  always  looke;!  upon  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  what  is 

X  2 
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was  moreover  preceded  to  the  grave  by  the  Master  of 
Santiago,  bis  evil  genius^  whose  career  had  been  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  sharp  attack  of  sickness. 

A.D.  1474.  Ferdinand  Y.  and  Isabella  I. 

1475.  Alfonso  of  Portugal  takes  Toro  and  Zamora. 

1476.  Batde  of  Toro.— Cortes  of  Madrigal. 

1478.  Treaty  of  St  Jean  de  Lnz. 

1479.  Arragon  cmd  CouiUle  united. — Peace  with  PortngaL 
14IM>.  Cortes  of  Toledo. — Canary  conquered. — The  new  In> 

qnisition, 

1481.  Zahara  surprised  by  the  Moors  ;  War  of  Grenada. 

1482.  Alhama  surprised  ;  defeat  at  Loja.     Revolt  of  Boabdil« 

— Mendoza  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  dispute  with  Siz- 
tusIY. 

1483.  Battle  of  Lucena;  treaty  with  Boabdil. — ^Torqnemada 

Inquisitor. 
1485.  El  Zagal  king  of  Grenada. — Montalvo's  Ordinances ; 

murder  of  Arbues. 
1487.  Malaga  taken  from  the  Moors. 
1489.  Baza  taken ;  submission  of  £1  Zagal. 

1492.  Chmada  taken. — Coiumbui  dieeoven  tke  Wett  Indiet^ 

1493.  Bull  of  Alexander  VI. 

1495.  Conquest  of  Teneriffe. — Ximenes  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
1497*  Death  of  the  crown- prince  John. 

1498.  Death  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Portugal. 

1499.  Ferdinand  chosen  Masker  of  Santiago. 
1504.  Conquest  of  Naples.    Death  of  Isabella. 

Ferdinand  V.  and  Isabella  I.  were  at  once  proclaimed 
at  Segovia ;  the  latter,  who  herself  was  on  the  spot,  as  queen 
proprietress.  But  there  arose  a  sharp  discussion  when  the 
husband  came  up  from  Arragon,  as  his  grandfather,  the  Ad" 
miraH  Frederic  HenriqueZf  and  the  rest  of  his  mother's  kindred 
wanted  him  to  have  all  the  power  in  his  own  hands  '  ;  so 

more  remarkable,  Bertrand  de  la  Cueva  was  a  strong  partisan  of 
Isabella  against  her. 

*  Deeming  him  to  be  the  male  representative  of  the  boose  of 
Trastamara.  Moreover  it  was  customary,  in  the  Middle  Agesji  lor 
the  husband  to  rule  in  behalf  of  his  wife. 
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the  matter  was  referred  to  cardinal  Metidoza  and  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  by  whom  it  was  decided  in  favour 
of  their  own  native  princess  and  the  independence  of  Cas- 
tille.  A  plan  of  joint  government  was  then  adopted  \ 
which,  owing  to  the  moderation  and  firmness  of  Isabella, 
worked  well  indeed,  without  any  jealousy  or  encroachment 
on  either  side. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  for  the  new  queen, 
a  large  and  powerful  faction,  headed  by  the  marquesses  of 
Villena  and  Cadiz  *  and  the  duke  of  Arevalo,  called  upon 
Alfonso  of  Portugal  to  marry  his  niece  Joanna,  and  win 
for  himself  the  kingdom  of  Castille.  Early  in  May  1475| 
Alfonso  set  out  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  join  his 
friends  ;  and  at  Placencia,  he  and  Joanna  were  betrothed, 
and  then  proclaimed  king  and  queen* 

Had  Alfonso  at  once  marched  southward,  he  might  have 
carried  every  thing  before  him.  As  it  was,  he  reduced 
Zamora  and  Toro,  two  of  the  most  important  places  of 
Leon ;  nor  could  Ferdinand  make  head  against  him  with 
the  ill-trained  militia  which,  by  most  wonderful  efforts, 
Isabella  had  gathered  together.  The  surly  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  had  long  been  angry  at  the  growing  influence 
of  cardinal  Mendoza,  openly  went  over  to  the  Portuguese ; 
boasting  that  he  had  raised  Isabella  from  the  distaff,  and 
that  he  would  send  her  back  to  it  again '. 

But  before  the  year  was  ended,  Isabella,  with  the  help 
of  liberal  grants  from  her  people,  had  raised  an  efficient 

'  It  was  based  on  the  original  marriage  settlement.  See  p.  458, 
note  5, 

*  Boderio  Ponce  (Pontius)  de  Leonyihe  legitimated  son  of  John,  count 
of  Areo$,  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Pacheco. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  loyal  Castillian  subjects  so  harassed  the 
Portuguese  border  with  inroads,  that  Alfonso  offered  peace  if  he 
could  have  Galicia  and  keep  his  conquests.  Isabella  would  not  hear 
of  it. 
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anny,  and  put  the  towns  in  a  good  state  of  defence ;  ber 
husband  also  recovered  Zamora,  and  invested  its  citadel, 
thus  threatening  Alfonso's  eoniniunications  with  his  own 
country.  The  Portuguese  king  did  not  move  from  Toro, 
until  his  son,  the  Infant  Joknf  had  brought  him  up  fresh 
troops ;  and  when  he  did  advance,  he  could  not  relieve  the 
beleaguered  strraighold,  although  he  watched  the  siege  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  re- 
treated, March  1476.  Pursued  by  Ferdinand,  be  faidted 
en  the  wide  plain  near  T«ro,  and  risked  a  battle  which  he 
lost :  his  men  givii^  way  after  three  hours  of  hard  fightiiig, 
the  duke  of  Alva  turned  their  flank,  and  the  whole  array 
became  a  mass  of  confusion  and  carnage.  Prince  John 
kept  his  ground  until  the. morning,  and  led  safe  to  Toro 
the  small  remnant  which,  in  the  dark  and  stormy  night, 
he  had  rallied  round  him  *. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  of  Toro  was  felt  at  once.  It 
decided  the  waveiers;  the  rebel  nobles,  weakened  by 
desertion,  were  speedily  forced  to  make  their  submission ; 
the  revolted  towns  and  castles  were  recovered,  one  after 
another ;  and  the  enemy's  allies,  the  French,  were  driven 
out  of  the'  loyal  Basque  provinces,  which  they  had  been 
invited  to  seiae.  Alfonso  withdrew  with  Joanna  into  Por- 
tugal ;  and  at  the  end  d  the  summer,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  tried  hard,  for  more  thtti  a  twelvemonth,  to  get 
the  crafty  Lewis  XI.  to  help  him.  Finding  at  last  that  he 
had  only  been  duped',  he  returned  home.  Not.  1477,  still 
bent  upon  carrying  on  the  war :  but  such  was  the  havoc 
which  it  wrought  in  his  own  border,  that  even  bis  obstinacy 
was  shaken,  and  it  was  not  long  in  his  power  to  reftise 

'  There  were  about  10,000  men  in  tBch  anfty.  The  Admnal  and 
eardinal  Mendoza  were  with  Ferdhiand,  and  the  doaghty  arehbishop 
of  Toledo  was  fighting  as  fiercely  fur  the  Portngnese. 

'  The  French  king  was  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Isabella^  iiHudi 
was  afterwards  concluded  at  St  Jean  de  Luz,  Nov.  1478. 
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peace.  In  September  1479,  he  consented  to  acknowledge 
IsaMla,  and  to  betroth  his  eldest  grandson  to  her  eldest 
daughter ;  the*  more  readily  sacrificing  Uie  claims  of  Joanna, 
as  he  could  not  obtain  a  dispensatioir  to  marry  her.  The 
forsaken  maiden  renounced  the  world,  and  took  the  veil  in 
the  nunnery  of  the  Poor  Glares  at  Coimbra  '• 

The  long  separation  of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  CastiUe 
and  Arragon  had  now  been  ended  for  ever.  John  II.  of 
Arragon  had  died  full  of  days,  Jan.  1470,  leaving  Ferdi- 
nand his  hereditary  dominions  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 

At  this  period,  Isabella  was  busily  engaged  in  looking 
aOier  the  welfare  of  her  people*  By  means  of  the  Santa 
Hermandadf  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  which  she  had  re^- 
organized  on  a  grand  scale  at  the  Cortes  of  Madrigal  °,  in 
the  year  1476,  she  restored  peace  and  order  throughout 
the  land ;  and  at  another  cortes,  held  at  Toledo  four  years 
aflerwards,  the  nobles,  whom  she  had  thus  curbed  and 
broken  in,  were  forbidden  to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  to 
keep  a  body-guard,  to  fight  duels,  or  to  build  new 
strongholds:  they  even  agreed  to  the  resumption  of  all 
the  gids  and  pensions  granted  since  the  middle  of  king 
Henry's  reign.  High  office  was  no  longer  given  only 
to   men    of  rank;    trade   was    encouraged,   the  coinage 

*  Nov.  1480. — ^The  **  excellent  Iftdy  **  had  the  option  of  marrymg 
Don  John,  Isabella's  son  ;  but  she  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  wait 
for  an  infant  hnsband  who  was  still  in  his  cradle.  She  more  than 
bnce  left  her  convent,  and  lived  in  royal  state  ;  and  she  always  styled 
herself  qneen.  Indeed  she  died  at  last  in  the  palace  at  Lisbon,  in 
the  year  1530. 

*  The  courts  and  the  armed  force  of  the  brotherhood,  which  were 
kept  up  by  a  general  assessment,  dealt  summary  justice  in  cases  of 
highway-Tobbery,  rape,  house-breaking,  and  resistance  to  the  laws. 
The  BcnUa  Hermandad  flourished  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles,  until  the  year  1498,  when — ^having  done  its  work — it  was 
considerably  reduced,  and  was  continued  only  as  a  police. 
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aoieiided,  the  laws  revised*,  the  royal  council  and  the  courts 
of  justice  remodelled;  the  govenunent  was  strengthened 
by  the  wise  policy  of  obtaining  for  Ferdinand  the  master- 
ships of  the  rich  and  powerful  military  orders ' ;  and  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  encroach  on  the  eccle- 
siastical rights  of  the  crown,  were  steadily  resisted  '•  Isa- 
bella's calm  courage  and  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  her 
truth,  finnness,  impartiality,  and  freedom  from  selfishness, 
made  her  at  once  to  be  feared,  trusted,  and  loved :  she  was 
the  best,  and  certainly  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of 
female  sovereigns. 

Unhappily  for  Spain,  the  queen's  devotion  to  her  church, 
and  the  influence  of  Thomas  de  Torquemctda^  a  stem, 
bloodthirsty  Dominican,  made  her  yield — slowly  indeed, 
and  very  much  against  her  own  feelings — ^to  the  outcry  of 
the  clergy  against  the  "  New  Christians  \"  as  being  still 

*  Alfomao  Diaz  de  Monkdvo  was  employed  in  compiling  the  Ordc" 
man^at  ReaU$,  first  printed  in  1485.  These,  and  two  subsidiary 
codes,  remained  in  use  until  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  became  the 
basis  of  the  Nueya  Recopilaeion. 

*  He  was  ehosen  master  of  Calatrava,  in  the  year  148?  ;  of  Alcan- 
tara, in  1494  ;  and  of  Santiago,  in  1499. — ^Pope  Adrian  VL,  in  the 
year  1522,  finally  annexed  the  masterships  to  %he  crown. 

'  When  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year  1482,  tried  to  give  a  Spanish 
bishopric  to  his  nephew,  Isabella  ordered  her  subjects  to  leave  Home; 
refused  to  receive  a  legate ;  and  held  out  threats  of  a  general  council. 
Sixtus  published  a  bull  in  which  he  promised  to  promote  only  native 
clergy,  recommended  by  the  queen. — The  right  of  nomination  to 
bishoprics  was  for  ever  yielded  to  the  crown  by  Adrian  YI. 

*  When  the  Albigensian  heresy  had  been  extirpated  by  the  old 
Inquisition  in  Arragon,  the  spirit  of  persecution  turned  itself  against 
the  Jews,  a  race  then  distinguished  for  wealth,  science,  and  medical 
skill.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  many  of  them 
were  driven  by  fear  to  be  baptized  ;  and  both  Castillo  and  Arragon 
began  to  swarm  with  the  ''  New  C^rittiant,*^  whose  secret  leanings  to 
Judaism  were  dreaded  by  the  clergy,  and  whose  wealth  and  intelli- 
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Hebrews  at  heart.  Thus  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  so-called  Holy  Office,  was  first  esta^ 
blished  at  Seville,  Sept.  1480;  and  before  three  years 
were  over,  that  evil  institution  was  fully  developed  *,  and 
Torquemada  was  inquisitor-general  both  for  Castille  and 
Arragon,  Oct,  1483.  The  more  worldly  Ferdinand  en- 
tered heartily  into  a  project  which  was  likely  to  bring  in  a 
harvest  of  confiscations ;  he  also  joined  with  his  wife  in 
the  cruel  and  impolitic  edict,  signed  at  Grenada,  March 
1492,  which  compelled  the  Jews  to  be  baptized,  or  else  to 
leave  the  country  within  three  months.  This  forced  and 
sudden  emigration  of  thousands  of  industrious  families  was 
not  effected  without  great  hardship  and  misery,  and  a 
frightful  loss  of  life. 

More  glorious  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  the  holy 

gence  stirred  the  envy  of  the  people,  feelings  which  were  not  lessened 
by  thetr  mairiages  into  the  very  noblest  families. 

*  A  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  devised  the  Inquisition  (Nov.  1478),  a  scheme 
which  was  mach  expanded  by  two  briefs  of  his,  dated  Aug.  and  Oct. 
1 483.  It  was  a  hateful  system,  favouring  despotism  as  well  as  bigotry. 
It  had  its  spies  and  familiars  every  where  ;  each  year,  on  the  first  two 
Sundays  of  Lent,  all  the  faithful  were  called  upon  to  betray  any  one 
whom  ihey  knew,  or  even  suspected,  to  be  tainted  with  heresy ;  the  oflfi- 
cialfl,  the  witnesses,  the  accused,  were  bound  by  awful  oaths  of  secrecy 
to  keep  the  proceedings  shrouded  in  mystery ;  torture  and  unfair  means 
were  freely  employed  to  work  out  its  ends.  The  crowning  atrocity  was 
the  Act  of  Faith  {auto  dafi),  in  which  those  who  were  found  guilty 
were  led  forth,  clad  in  woollen  tan  benUo$  (corrupted  from  sacos  ben- 
detos,  yellow  frocks  on  which  were  depicted  flames  and  devils),  and 
either  reeoncUed  or  relaxed ;  that  is  to  say,  either  let  off  with  heavy 
fines  and  penances,  or  else  handed  over  to  the  civil  power  and  burnt 
alive. — In  Arragon,  where  there  was  much  Jewish  bloud  among  the 
nobles,  the  horrors  enacted  at  Saragossa,  in  May  and  June  1485, 
led  to  the  assassinatiun  of  the  canon  Peter  Arbuea  de  EpUa,  a  leading 
inquisitor  ;  who  was  stabbed  before  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral, 
while  he  was  at  his  midnight  devotions.  The  crime  recoiled  on  the 
perpetrators.  Arbues  was  honoured  as  a  martyr,  and  the  Inquisition 
was  established  more  firmly  than  ever, 
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trar  which  overthrew  th«  kn^dom  of  Grenada,  and  raued 
Christian  Spain  to  the  highest  rank  among  natioos. 
It  was  most  rashly  kindled  by  the  Moors  themselves. 
Their  sultan,  the  fiery  Muley  Ahul  Hacen,  had  from  the 
first  refused  to  pay  the  yearly  tribute,  saying  that  "  ihe 
mints  of  Grenada  no  longer  coined  gold,  but  steel;*'  and 
he  had  nbw  made  good  his  word  by  surprising  the  border 
town  of  ZaAiara,  and  carrying  away  all  the  men,  women, 
and  children  as  slaves,  Dec.  1481.  This  was  retaliated 
by  the  surprise  of  Alhama,  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz,  Feb.  1482 ;  which  important  city  and 
stronghold  the  Christians  bravely  kept,  although  twice 
besieged  in  it  by  large  armies  *•  Flushed  with  success,  the 
Castillians  attacked  the  strong  town  of  Loja,  the  following 
July ;  but  the  Moors  sallying  out  upon  them  while  they 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  they  ingloriously  retreated,  leaving 
their  baggage  and  artillery  behind  them.  Had  not  Fer- 
dinand been  cool  and  collected,  not  a  man  would  have 
been  brought  away  in  safety. 

At  this  crisis,  the  sultan's  wife  Zoraya,  jealous  of  a 
Greek  slave  and  her  offspring,  set  her  own  son  Abu  Ah- 
dallahf  or  Boabdil  ^  upon  the  throne  of  Grenada.  Abnl 
Hacen,  driven  out  of  his  capital,  withdrew  to  Malaga, 
where  he  still  ruled  over  a  portion  of  his  former  domi- 
nions. This  unhappy  division  of  the  kingdom  greatly  has- 
tened its  downfall. 

'  In  March  and  in  May.  In  the  first  siege,  the  marquis  of  Cadiz, 
who  was  still  in  the  town,  was  relieyed  by  the  lords  of  Andi^oaia, 
and  by  bis  generons  rival  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia ;  who 
without  a  summons,  thus  healing  tliat  long  feud  between  the 
of  Ponee  de  Leon  and  Gusman,  which  even  Isabella  had  not  been 
able  to  do  more  than  allay.  The  second  siege  was  raised  by  Ferdi- 
nand, at  whos6  approach  Abul  Hacen  again  retired^ 

'  Boabdil  el  Chieo,  the  Small,  as  he  was  named  by  the  Spaniardsy  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  Boabdil  d  Z€tgal,  the  Valiant.  The 
Moors  called  him  Abu  AbdalUh  d  Zdgt^i^  tlie  Unfortanate. 
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An  inroad  against  Malaga  was  now  undertaken  by 
Alfonso  de  Cardenas t  the  roaster  of  Santiago,  with  the 
marquis  of  Cadiz  and  other  Iprds:  but  as  they  were 
threading  the  dedles  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Axar- 
quia,  March  1483,  they  were  assailed  and  routed  by  the 
old  king's  brother  Abdallah  el  Zagal,  or  Boahdil  the 
Valiant ;  shots,  stones,  arrows,  and  huge  masses  of  rock 
beitig  hurled  down  upon  their  broken  ranks  from  the 
rugged  heights,  while  they  were  retreating.  And  the 
Yodflger  Boahdil,  when  he  heard  of  the  glory  thus  won  by 
an  uiicle  whom  he  hate<l,  was  stirred  up  to  lead  a  foray 
from  Grenada,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Lucena.  There  he  met 
with  a  dreadful  reverse.  Diego  de  Cordova,  count  of 
Cobra,  falling  with  a  large  force  upon  his  troops,  April 
1483,  the  infantry  fled^  trying  only  to  keep  their  booty; 
the  cavalry,  after  a  sharp  contest,  were  cut  to  pieces'; 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  haughty  mother 
was  fain  to  ransom  him  by  the  proffer  of  most  humiliating 
concessions.  Having  agreed  to  release  the  Christian  cap- 
tives, to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  to  give  his  son  and  the 
children  of  his  chief  nobles  as  hostages,  and  to  allow  free 
passage  to  the  armies  sent  against  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  Malaga ;  the  unhappy  Boabdil  bought  a  truce  for  two 
years,  and  recovered  his  freedom. 

Such  was  the  scorn  which  was  felt  for  Boabdil  on  his 
return  home,  that  even  his  clever  mother  could  not  long 
uphold  his  authority.  He  was  fairly  driven  out  of  Grenada 
by  his  valiant  uncle,  just  before  the  death  of  Abul  Hacen 
in  the  year  1485  ;  and  when  he  recovered  his  footing  with 
the  help  of  his  hated  Christian  allies,  a  bloody  war  still 
raged  for  many  months  within  the  city,  between  the  fac- 

'  The  struggle  was  decided  by  the  death  of  Boabdirs  low-bom 
father-in-law,  Alt  Atar,  the  hero  of  Loja.  The  Moorish  horse  thien 
tried  to  retreat ;  hut  were  stopped  b^  the  waters  of  the  flooded 
Xenil,  and  mingled  with  the  foot  in  hopeless  confusion. 
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tions  of  the  rival  sultans.  The  conquest  of  the  country 
was  all  this  time  going  on  with  rapid  strides.  Thirty 
thousand  foragers,  every  spring  and  fall,  spread  over  the 
fields  and  laid  them  waste ;  town  after  town,  Illora,  '*  the 
right  eye,"  Moclin,  '*the  shield"  of  Grenada,  and  the 
hitherto  impregnable  Loja,  fell  before  the  heavy  artillery  ', 
which  was  drawn  up  by  new  roads  over  the  most  rugged 
heights;  the  spirit,  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  crusaders  \ 
the  policy  and  military  skill  of  Ferdinand',  and  the  heroic 
energy  of  Isabella',  worked  wonders,  and  carried  every 
thing  before  them.  At  length,  in  April  14879  Veles 
Malaga,  the  key  of  Malaga,  was  taken ;  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing August,  Malaga  itself,  a  fair  and  rich  city  of  im- 
mense strength,  was  reduced  afler  a  stubborn  siege*  Its 
brave  inhabitants,  overcome  by  famine  and  sickness,  were 
doomed  to  slavery. 

Boabdil  the  Valiant,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Grenada 
and  betaken  himself  to  Guadix,  was  too  much  crippled  by 
his  conflict  with  his  nephew  to  be  able  to  give  any  effec- 
tual  help  to  the  beleaguered  towns.  He  lost  all  h<^, 
when  Baza,  the  most  important  place  which  yet  remained 
to  him,  surrendered  after  a  desperate  defence  of  seven 
months,  Dec.  1489;  and  thus  he  agreed  to  yield  up 
Guadix,  and  Almeria,  and  other  broad  domains,  and  to 
become  the  vassal  king  of  the  district  of  Andaraz.     There 

'  The  clumsy  cannons  were  still  made  of  iron  bars,  held  together 
by  bolts  and  rings,  and  immoveable  in  their  carriages.  Yet  shells 
were  now  used  ;  and  at  Malaga,  a  mine  was  sprung. 

^  Harlots  were  kept  out  of  the  camp.  There  was  no  gaming,  and 
hardly  ever  was  a  knife  drawn  in  a  quarrel.  Even  the  proud  nobles 
submitted  to  obey  command. 

'  Ferdinand  had  the  shrewdness  to  offer  fair  terms  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  surrender. 

*  Isabella  was  firm  when  others  wavered.  To  keep  up  the  eonrnge 
of  the  troops,  she  would  put  on  armour,  and  face  the  dangers  of  the 
field. 
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lie  found  his  life  so  wretched,  that  he  ceded  every  thing 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  passed  over  into  Africa. 

Now  that  the  base  alliance  of  the  Younger  Boabdil  was 
not  wanted  any  more,  his  magnificent. city  of  Grenada,  the 
last  stronghold  of  Islamism  in  Western  Europe,  was  to  be 
wrested  from  his  feeble  hands.     He  protested,  when  bid- 
den by  his  masters  to  part  with  it*,  that  he  could  do 
nothing  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  numbers 
had  lately  been  swollen  to  two  hundred  thousand  by  the 
crowds  of  Moslems  who  had  fled  from  their  former  homes ; 
and  then  followed  some  forays  and  acts  of  aggression,  which 
were   requited   by   a   sweeping  devastation  of  the  plain 
around  Grenada,  and,  in  another  year,  by  the  siege  of  the 
city  iteelf,   April   1491.     Upwards   of  50,000  Christian 
warriors,  under  the  banners  of  their  king  and  queen,  lay 
encamped  before  it ;  and  when  a  fire  broke  out  among  the 
tents,  one  night  in  July,  a  substantially  built  town,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Santa  Fe,  was  planned  on  the  spot, 
and  completed  within  three  months,  rising  like  a  porten<r 
tons  vision,  and  chilling  the  hearts  of  the  astonished  Moors 
with  dread.     Already  was   hunger  sharply   felt  by  the 
overgrown  population  pent  up  within   the  walls  of  the 
blockaded  capital ;  nor  in  truth,  though  many  still  looked 
to  be  relieved  from  without,  was  there  left  any  escape 
from  death  or  bondage,  but  by  a  favourable  treaty.  Terms 
were  easily  settled,  late  in  November  ^,  as  Ferdinand  was 

*  He  is  said  to  have  promised,  when  a  captive,  to  give  it  up  or 
exchange  it,  should  Guadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria  be  conquered, 

*  The  treaty,  of  which  the  great  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  was  one  of 
the  negotiators,  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  November.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Moors  should  keep  their  mosques,  their  property,  their 
laws,  their  magistrates,  and  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate,  and  vessels  were  to  be  fur- 
nished to  all  who  should  return  to  Africa. — For  eight  years  the 
treaty  was  kept ;  Ferdinand  de  Tcdavera^  the  new  archbishop,  making 
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glad  to  have  done  with  it  war  which  heavily  taxed  the 
resources  of  Spain :  but  the  capitulation  was  kept  secret 
until  the  Second  Day  of  January  1492,  when  Grenada 
was  surrendered  in  sudden  haste,  lest  there  should  be  an 
outbreak  of  the  citizens.  The  great  cardinal  Mendosa' 
yteiit  up  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  was  itiet  by  the  sultan ; 
who  came  out  with  fif^y  horsemen,  and  delivered  to  Ferdi* 
nand  the  keys  of  his  palace-fbrtresd.  On  high,  above  the 
battlements,  the  large  silver  cross  which  had  been  borne 
throughout  the  crusade,  and  the  standards  of  Castille  and 
St  James  were  displayed,  while  the  whole  army  outside 
knelt  down,  and  the  Church's  hymn  of  triumph  was  song ; 
after  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  marched  with  their 
warriors  into  the  conquered  town,  and  the  wretched  Boab- 
dil  withdrew  to  hide  his  shame  in  the  Alpuxarras,  where 
he  was  to  rule  over  a  vassal  kingdom.  Reaching  a  rocky 
height  which  gave  him  a  last  view  of  Grenada,  he  turned 
round,  and  burst  into  tears.  **  You  do  well,*'  said  his 
mother,  **  to  we6p  like  a  woman  for  what  you  could  not 
defend  like  a  man!'* — The  gate  by  which  he  departed 
frbm  his  capital,  has  been  walled  up,  at  bis  request ;  and 

numerous  proselytes  by  fair  mtons :  but  when  the  morfe  fiety 
Ximenes  interfered,  employing  bribery  aiid  intimidation,  and  bnzn- 
ing  the  eoetly  Arabic  manuscripts,  the  Moorish  quarter  revolted 
(a.d.  1499).  The  tumult  was  stilled  by  the  meek  Talavera,  who 
bravely  presented  himself  before  the  insurgents  ;  its  result  was  the 
emigration  of  those  who  would  not  be  converted.  A  series  of  revolts 
now  broke  out  among  the  hardy  shepherds  of  the  Alpuxarras,  in 
which  the  chief  event  was  the  death  of  Gonsiitlvo^s  elder  brother,  ihe 
gallant  Ferdinand  de  Cordovay  lord  of  A^Uar,  overpowered  in  tiio 
Red  Sierra,  March  1001 :  these  also  ended  in  the  exfle  or  baptism 
of  the  rebels  who  survived ;  an  alternative  which  was  afterwards 
enforced,  by  an  edict  dated  Feb.  1602^  upon  the  Moors  in  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Moritcos,  or  christianized  Moors,  were  jealooriy 
watched  by  the  Inquisition,  and  never  allowed  to  live  in  peace. 

•  Mendoza  had  been  translated  from  Seville  to  Toledo,  on  the  death 
6fCarilk>,  July  1482. 
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the  Spot  where  he  h^ted,  to  this  day  is  named  the  **  Last 
Sigh  of  the  Moor  ^ 

Yet  even  the  importance  of  a  conquest,  which  through- 
out Christendom  was  deemed  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
Constantinople,  is  almost  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Isabella  by  Christopher  Columbus  *:  Baffled  in  his  suit  to 
John  II.  of  Portugal;  repulsed  by  his  countrymen  the 
Genoese,  and  coldly  neglected  by  Henry  VIL  of  England, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  his  briber  Bartholomevf ;  long  kept 
waiting  iii  Spain  itself^  while  the  Moorish  war  lasted,  and 
distrusted  by  Ferdinand  ;  the  great  navigator  found  a  firm 
friend  in  a  queen  who  had  elevation  of  soul  to  appreciate 
his  daring  plan  of  sailing  westward  to  India  over  the  wide, 
unknown  sea^  She  took  the  risk  of  the  undertaking  for 
her  own  crown  of  Castille ;  prevailing  upon  her  husband 
to  join  with  her  in  naming  Columbus  admiral  and  viceroy 
of  all  such  continents  and  islands  as  he  should  discover  in 
the  western  main ',  and  also  giving  the  utmost  help  which 
h^r  exhausted  means  woiild  allow.     On  Fridny^  Aug.  f^d, 

^  Boabdil  sold  his  khigdom,  in  another  year,  and  pasded  over  to 
Africa,  where  hd  was  slain  in  battle,  wiril^  fighting  for  a  kinsman.' 
•^^The  g^teat  Christian  etiarapiOB,  the  inaiqtiis«duke  of  Cadiz,  had  also 
died,  worn  out  hy  his  etertions,  Aug.  1492.  A  son  of  an  illegitimate- 
daughter  was  allowed  to  have  his  estates,  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Areoi. 

•  He  was  tie  son  of  a  Genoese  wool -comber  op  weaver,  and  had 
come  to  Poriugii],  in  tfie  year  1470,  when  about  thirt}'.  In  the 
tnt^rvals  between  his  voyages  to  varioos  eountries,  he  employed 
himself  in  making  maps  and  charts. 

'  Although  Columbus  visited  Iceland  in  the  year  1477,  it  ts  clear 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  American  discoveries  of  the  Northmen',* 
which  seem  indeed  to  have  been  quite  forgotten. 

1  tliis  grant,  whfc^  was  signed  in  the  neW-buiH  town  of  Santa  F^, 
1492,  was  extended  to  his  heirs.  He  was  Also  to  have  one-tenth  of  all 
profits  of  bis  discoveries^  and  an  ^ghth  besides,  if  he  oontribnted 
one-eighth  of  the  expenses. 
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1492,  Columbus  with  three  light  vessels,  two  of  which 
were  caravels  without  decks,  set  sail  from  the  small  port 
of  Palos  in  Andalusia,  whence  he  boldly  steered  his  course 
onwards,  undismayed  by  the  variations  of  the  compass  and 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  crews,  until  on  Friday,  the  12th 
of  October,  he  first  descried  land ;  having  reached  a  clus* 
ter  of  islands  which  were  thought  to  border  on  the  farthest 
shores  of  Asia,  and  to  belong  indeed  to  the  West  Indies. 
When  he  had  explored  the  isles  of  Guanahani,  Cuba,  and 
Haiti,  he  turned  homewards  the  prow  of  his  only  remaining 
ship,  Jan.  1493 ;  and,  after  a  stormy  voyage  in  which  he 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  into  Lisbon,  he  arrived  safe 
at  Palos  on  Friday,  March  15th,  1493 ;  bringing  with  him 
gold,  specimens  of  plants  and  animals,  and  some  of  the 
Indians.     With  these    he  went  to  Barcelona,  where  the 
court  was  residing',   and   was   received   with   unwonted 
honours.     In  a  second  voyage,  undertaken,  Sept.   1498, 
with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships,  he  discovered  Jamaica,  and 
established  the  colony  of  Hispaniola  in  Haiti :  and  in  a 
third,  which  was  begun  in  May  1498,  he  found  his  way  to 
Trinidad,  and,  on  the  First  of  August,  reached  the  mouths 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  first  set  foot  on  the  Terra  Firma,  or 
the  Mainland  of  South  America.     The  eastern  coast  of 
the  northern  continent  had  already  been  discovered  by 
Sebastian  CahoU  an  English  mariner  of  Venetian  origin'; 
who  had  sailed  from  Bristol  in  May  1497. — It  was  from 
England  and  Spain  that  the  planters  and  conquerors  of  the 
New  World  were  to  come  forth.     Portugal,  hitherto  fore- 

'  Ferdinand,  while  at  Barcelona,  had  been  dangerously  stabbed  b/ 
a  mad  peasant. 

'  He  and  his  father  the  Venetian  John  Cabot  (Gaboto),  had  dis- 
covered Newfoundland  on  Midsummer  Day,  1494.  Yet  Amexiem 
derives  its  name,  not  from  Columbus  or  Cabot,  but  from  AmerioM 
Veqmtius  (Amerigo  Vespucci),  a  Florentine  Toyager  who  published 
charts  and  a  description  of  the  Spanish  New  World. 
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most  in  the  field  of  discovery,  had  to  modify  the  exclusive 
claim  to  maritime  dominion  for  which  she  held  papal 
sanction  *,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  seamen  turned  itself 
eastward. 

In  the  new  colony  of  Hispaniola,  Columbus  met  only 
with  sorrow  and  disappointment.  The  settlers  there,  many 
of  whom  were  pardoned  convicts,  had  the  true  Spanish 
dislike  of  being  ruled  by  a  foreigner ;  nor  could  they  be 
kept  from  cruelly  treating  the  Indians  *•  By  Francis  de 
Bobadilla^  a  knight  who  had  been  commissioned-  to  hear 
the  complaints  against  him,  Columbus  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  in  irons,  Aug.  1500;  and  though,  as  soon  as  he 
landed  in  Cadiz,  the  king  and  queen  set  him  free',  so 
deeply  did  he  feel  the  wrong,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
that  he  ordered  the  chains  which  he  had  worn  to  be  buried 
with  him.  From  Cadiz,  however,  he  sailed  on  a  fourth 
voyage,^ March  1502,  and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  find  on 

^  As  early  as  May  )  493,  Isabella  had  obtained  from  Pope  Alex« 
ander  YI.  the  pofisession  of  all  lands  discovered  or  to  be  discoYered 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  with  rights  like  those  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  kings  of  Portugal .  In  a  supplementary  bull,  an  imaginary 
line  was  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of 
the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde  islands  ;  so  as  to  save  the  rights  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  at  length  were  induced  by  Isabella's  tact  and 
^rmness  to  agree  to  a  compromise.  At  the  congress  of  Tordesillas, 
June  1494,  the  partition  line  was  extended  to  370  leagues ;  a  con* 
cession  which  afterwards  entitled  Portugal  to  colonise  Brazil. 

*  Columbus  had  the  eonyersion  of  the  Indians  at  heart ;  like 
Isabella,  who  also  was  their  friend  to  the  last.  She  would  not  let 
them  be  sold  in  Spain  for  slaves,  though  she  allowed  Spanish  negroes 
to  be  imported  into  America,  deeming  them  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
climate  (a  mistaken  policy  which  led  to  the  horrors  of  the  African 
slave  trade).  Another  earnest  but  less  powerful  protector  of  the 
unhappy  Indians,  was  the  Dominican  Bartholomew  lot  Catoif  bishop 
ofChiapa. 

0  Bobadilla  was  recalled  home  to  be  tried  for  his  conduct ;  but  he 
was  hardly  embarked,  when  be  perished  in  a  storm. 
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the  northern  coast  of  the  Terra  Firma  a  passage  into  the 
Indian  Ocean' :  he  was  afterwards  shipwrecked  in  Jamaica; 
and  when  he  at  last  returned  to  St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  Not. 
1504,  Isabella,  his  staunch  friend,  was  dead,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  bent  upon  making  him  give  up  his  undoubted 
rights,  jast  as  they  were  becoming  yaluable.  Worn  oat 
by  a  life  of  trouble  and  hardship,  the  world-weary  Toyager 
died  in  peace  at  Vdlladolid,  on  the  day  of  onr  Lord's 
Ascension,  May  1506 '• 

The  magnificent  colonial  empire  of  which  Isabella  laid 
the  foundations,  afterwards  so  widely  extended,  in  die 
days  of  her  grandson,  by  the  conquests  of  Ferdinand  Cor- 
tez  and  Francis  PizarrOy  has  now  almost  wholly  crumbled 
away.  Unlike  their  illustrious  queen,  the  Spaniards  cared 
little  for  trade  and  agriculture ;  neglecting  the  true  sources 
of  national  greatness,  they  threw  themselves  with  fierce 
eagerness  into  the  search  after  gold  and  silver,  destroyii^ 
the  Indians  by  wholesale  for  their  wealth,  or  working 
them  to  death  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  knd  Peru  '.  Under 
a  selfish,  grasping  system  of  restrictions  and  monopolies, 

7  The  Pacific  Ocean  was  first  seen  in  the  yMr  1513^  by  Vateo 
Nunez  de  Balboa;  who,  with  a  few  men,  bad  penetrated  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 

'  His  body  was  removed,  six  years  later,-  from  TallacMid  to 
Seville  by  Ferdinand  ;  who  inscribed  on  his  monoment:  — 
A  Castitta  y  a  Leon  (To  CkutUle  and  to  Leon), 
Naovo  mundb  did  Colon  (Cohn  gate  a  neto  worid)^ 

It  was  removed,  in  the  year  1636,  to  Hispaniola  ;  and  thence, 
when  that  colony  was  ceded  to  France  (in  I795)>  to  the  cathedrid  of 
Havana  in  Cuba. — Columbus'  son  Diego  had  a  lawsuit  with  Ferdi* 
nand  for  the  admiral's  rights,  which  he  gained  ;  but  in  the  next 
generation,  these  were  ceded  for  a  large  revenue  and  the  titles  of 
dnke  of  Veragua  and  marquis  of  Jamaica. 

'  Columbus  himself  had  been  obliged  to  allow  the  syslem  of 
'^repariimientos,"  by  which  the  Indians  were  allotted  to  the  Spanish 
planters. 
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meant  to  enrich  the  treasury  and  to  keep  out  foreign  com- 
petition, the  traffic  of  the  Indies,  limited  to  Seville  and  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  fell  into  the  bands  of  a  few  rich  merchants ; 
and  thus,  while  government  officials  made  large  fortunes, 
industry  languished  both  in  the  mother-country  and  in  the 
colonies,  and  pirates,  smugglers,  and  robbers  infested  the 
seas  and  the  roads  from  which  the  fair  trader  had  been 
driven. 

In  the  treaty  with  Portugal  ih  the  year  1470,  the  right 
of  traffic  and  discovery  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  had 
been  given  up  by  Castille ;  the  lattei*  power  being  allowed 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Canaries  ^  During  the 
following  twelvemonth,  a  fleet  had  been  sent  out,  and  the 
island  of  Canary  taken ;  aiid  abdut  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
Palma  and  TenerifFe  were  reduced.  The  crown  of  Arra- 
gon  also  recovered  Roussillon  and  the  Cerdagne,  ceded  by 
the  young  French  king  Charles  Fill,  to  the  wily  diplo- 
macy of  Ferdinand ',  Jan.  1493 ;  and  by  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova^  "the  Great  Captain,"  whose  genius  raised  the 
Spanish  infantry  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence',  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  prize  which  France  had  so  long 
coveted,  was  finally  subdued,  Jan.  1504. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  and  greatness,  Isabella  had 
fallen  into  deep  dejection.     Incessant  toil  of  mind  and 

'  Aft  early  as  1893,  some  Basques  had  conquered  one  of  the 
smaller  islands.  Three  of  the  others  had  since  been  reduced  by 
adventurers  from  Serille. 

'  Ferdinand  was  the  fiist  European  king  who  kept  resident 
ininisten  at  foreign  courts.  He  used  also  to  bribe  largely  in  his 
negotiations. 

'  Gonsalto  gaye  steadiness  to  his  infantry  by  arming  one-thhrd  of 
the  men  with  long  spears.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers,  retaining  their 
national  short  swords  and  bucklers,  would  cut  into  an  array  of  hostile 
pikes,  just  as  the  Roman  legionaries  did  into  the  unwieldy  Mace- 
donian phalatix.^l8abella  had  the  merit  of  recommending  this  great 
general  to  her  selfish  husband* 
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body  had  severely  tasked  her  strength  when  she  was  stfll 
young;  but  as  she  began  to  be  in  declining  years,  the 
strain  had  been  increased  by  a  heavy  weight  of  sorrows. 
Her  only  son,  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  Prince  John^ 
the  hope  of  Spain,  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fever  at  the 
age  of  twenty j  Oct.  1497,  six  months  after  his  auspicious 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria  ^^  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian ;  and  before  there  was  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  such  a  bereavement,  Isabella,  queen  of 
Portugal  *,  the  eldest  and  one  of  the  most  loved  of  her 
children,  died  also,  Aug.  1498,  after  giving  birth  to  an 
infant,  named  Michael,  who  was  recognized  as  heir  of 
Castille,  Arragon,  and  Portugal,  but  did  not  live  quite  two 
years.  Another  source  of  cruel  grief  to  so  fond  a  mother 
was  the  madness  which  had  begun  to  afflict  the  In&nta 
Joanna,  her  second  daughter',  the  jealous  wife  of  die 
volatile  Philip  the  Handsome,  Maximilian^s  son ;  her  two 
youngest  children  also,  Mary  and  Catherine,  had  been  sent 
away  as  brides  to  Portugal  and  England ',  and  death  had 
already  deprived  her  of  some  of  the  dearest  friends  of  her 
early  youth.  Yet  she  bravely  struggled  to  the  utmost,  to 
ftilfil  her  various  duties,  even  when  her  strength  was 
wasted  by  a  slow,  burning  fever  which  brought  her  to  the 

*  Margaret  had  a  still-bom  child  after  her  husband's  death.  She 
subseqaently  married  PhUUtefi  11^  doke  of  Safx>y,  Sept.  1501,  and 
was  agam  left  a  childless  widow. 

*  She  was  first  married,  Not.  1490,  to  Alfonto,  heir  of  Portiigal ; 
who  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  July  1491.  Her  second  husbaiid, 
king  Emanael,  afterwards  married  Mary,  one  of  her  younger  sisters, 
Oct.  1500. 

*  Isabella's  own  mother  had  died  insane,  in  the  year  1496.  Hence 
the  melancholy  temperament  so  often  met  with  in  both  brandies  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

'  Both  eventually  married  iiregnlarly.  Mary  was  the  wife  of  king 
nel,  her  brother-in-law ;  and  Catherine  of  king  Hemry  VIII^ 
Hher  of  Arikur,  her  first  husband. 
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grave.     She  died  as  holily  as  she  had  lived,  Nov.  1504, 
in  the  fifly^fourth  year  of  her  age. 

By  her  last  will,  she  named  her  husband  to  be  sole 
regent  of  Castille,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  incapacity  of 
Joanna,  until  the  majority  of  Charles^  their  eldest  grand- 
son. To  Ferdinand  she  also  bequeathed  one-half  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Indies,  and  a  large  pension  assigned  on 
the  dues  paid  to  the  crown  from  the  masterships  of  the 
mUitary  orders  '• 

A.  D.  1604.  Philip  I.  and  Joanna. 

1505.  Treaty  of  Blois ;  Concord  of  Salamanca. 

1506.  Ferdinand  giTes  up  the  regency.    Death  of  Phflip. 
1507*  Ferdinand  resamee  the  regency. 

1509.  Conquest  of  Oran. 
1512.  Conquest  of  Nayarre. 

1516.  Death  of  Ferdinand ;  Charles  of  Austria  succeeds  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

Philip  I.  and  Joanna  were  proclaimed  king  and 
queen ' ;  Ferdinand  resigning  the  crown  of  Castille,  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  his  wife  died,  and  taking 
upon  himself  the  office  of  administrator  of  the  realm.  At 
the  cortes  of  Toro,  Jan.  1505,  Isabella's  will  was  read, 
and  the  authority  of  the  new  governor  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged. 

But  the  veteran  malcontent  Villena  and  many  of  the 
nobles  were  very  loth  to  be  ruled  by  "  the  stern  and  frugal 
old  Catalan,"  as  Ferdinand  was  termed;  and  they  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  send  to  Flanders,  and  call  upon 

*  To  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  successors,  the  Pope,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1494,  gave  the  title  of  "  Catholic."  The  crown 
of  Castille  was  also  endowed  with  two-ninths  of  the  church-tithes. 

*  Joanna  had  eyen  been  recognized  as  heiress  of  the  crown  of 
Arragon,  Oct.  1602,  though  the  Arragonese,  being  averse  to  female 
role,  had  demurred  at  accepting  her  sbter,  the  late  ^ueen  of  Portu- 
gal, as  their  future  sovereign. 
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Philip  to  come  over  and  daim  the  government  as  the 
natural  guardian  of  his  wife.  Notwithstanding  the  Con- 
cord of  Salamanca  (an  agreement  by  which  the  disputed 
power  was  to  be  shared,  Nov.  1505)9  and  Ferdinand's 
alliance  with  Lewis  XIL  of  France,  whose  fair  niece, 
Germaine  of  i^oix^  he  also  married  (March  1506);  Philip 
was  at  length  stirred  up  by  his  artful  friend  Dcm  Jahn 
Manuel^  to  enter  the  lists  against  his  &tlier-in*law :  he 
landed  with  his  queen  at  Corunna,  April  1506,  and  so 
generally  was  Ferdinand  deserted  by  the  Castillians,  that 
after  an  unsatisfactory  interview  on  the  borders  of  Leon 
(on  Midsummer  Eve),  he  consented  to  resign  the  regency. 
The  triumph  of  the  faction  was  a  short  one*  After 
ruling  a  few  weeks,  with  a  wasteful  recklessness  which 
even  the  daring  firmness  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo*^  the 
upright  Ximenes ',  could  hardly  check,  Philip  was  poisoned 

^  Daug^hter  of  John,  Tisconai  of  Narboone  (see  p.  199|  note  2), 
and  of  Mar^  of  Or^iu.— By  the  ill-kept  treaty  of  Blois  (Oct.  1505), 
Kapies  was  to  be  settled  upon  Genpaiue  and  her  heirs  ;  and  if  she 
died  witKoat  children  half  of  that  kingdom  was  to  revert  to  France. 
— That  Ferdinand  had  sworn  to  Isabella  not  to  marry  again,  is  aa 
unfounded  assertioii. 

*  The  lofty  and  magnifieeiuk  Mendoaa,  the  patron  of  litotatue^ 
and  the  founder  of  a  noble  college  at  Yalladulid,  had  died  in  Jan. 
1495.  As  some  fitonement  for  the  immorality  of  his  younger  days, 
—he  had  several  children  by  two  high-bom  ladies, — he  bnilt  and 
endowed  a  splendid  hospital  for  foundlings  at  Toledo. 

*  FSrancii  XmeMZ  de  CImctos,  an  Obs^rvantine  Friary  had  baea 
appointed  by  Isab^ia  to  succeed  Hendoza;  vh,o  is  said  to  liave 
recommended  him  for  his  archbishopric,  when  dying.  Ferdinand 
wanted  to  give  the  see  to  his  own  bastard  son  Aifonto,  a  yoang  mao, 
who  had  been  already  preferred  to  the  arehbishoprie  of  Samgotta 
when  only  six  years  old. — Notwithstanding  hia  wonderfttl  geniaa  for 
rule,  Ximenes  had,  when  viear^general  of  Siguenza,  become  a  Iriar, 
even  a  hermit.  Fh>m  his  austere  sedumon,  Mendoaa,  lua  aarly 
patron,  had  forced  him  to  oome  forth  and  be  oonfeasor  lo  the  queeo, 
on  the  promotion  of  Talavera  to  an  archbishopric  (a.».  1492) ;  and 
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at  Burgos ^  Sept.  1507»  by  Joanna:  who  was  stang  with 
jenlousy  by  his  un&ithfulneas,  and  had  lately  been  treated 
iQore  unkindly  than  ever. 

When  Philip  w^s  dead,  his  unhappy  wife  sat  in  a 
darkened  room  without  moving,  or  speaking,  or  shedding 
a  tear ;  and  though  she  once  astounded  the  courtiers  by 
signiog  orders  to  revoke  all  bis  grants  and  to  dismiss  his 
Dew  counsellors,  she  could  not  be  roused  to  attend  to  any 
other  duties  but  those  of  watching  his  remains  and  praying 
for  his  soul  '•  At  this  cdsis,  the  kingdom  was  saved  from 
anarchy  by  die  energy  of  Ximenes ;  the  prudent  Ferdinand 
taking  care  to  dbplay  no  rash  haste  to  recover  the  regency, 
and  ;even  going  away  to  settle  his   afiairs  at  Naples*. 

two  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  to  be  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Caslille,  in  which  capacity  he  energetically  set  to  work,  and  intro- 
dmeed  the  most  stringent  reforms  into  the  friaries  and  nunneries. 
These  were  (aqried  out  stiU  further^  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
pnniacy  :  the  general  of  the  Franciscans  aad  the  Pope  himself  being 
forced  to  give  way,  he  was  at  length,  in  the  year  1497f  empowered 
by  a  bull  to  reform  the  religious  institutions  of  every  order,  in  which 
undertaking  he  was  steadily  supported  by  Isabella.  He  himself 
rigidly  kept  the  rule  of  the  Observantines  ;  wearing  the  coarse  frock 
of  St.  Francis  ben^th  his  robes  of  state,  and  practising  the  ntost 
rigid  abstinence.  In  the  year  1500,  he  (bunded  the  university  of 
Alcala,  the  magnificent  rival  of  SalamftDca  ;  and  in  the  same  place, 
eaUed  in  Latin  CompltUum,  he  caused  his  famous  bible,  "  the  Com- 
plvtensian  Polyglot,"  in  six  folio  volumes,  to  be  printed ;  a  noble 
work  which  was  cumpleted  in  the  year  151 7« 

*  This  fact  has  been  more  dearly  brought  out  by  a  letter,  first 
published  by  Hormayer  in  the  year  1649. 

*  Wlierever  she  went,  the  body  wss  removed,  and  placed  in  soms 
neighbouring  church  or  monastery.  Women  were  jealously  kept 
aw^y  from  it.  One  dark  and  stormy  night,  finding  that  she  had 
broiig^  it  into  the  courtysrd  of  a  numiery,  she  took  it  out  into  the 
9pe«  fieVh).  Listening  to  the  suggestions  of  a  foolish  Carthusian, 
she  had  hopes  that  the  disembowelled  corpse  would  suddenly  re? 
viye. 

^  There  he  ungratefully  took  the  government  from  Gonsalvo  d« 
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When  at  length,  to  the  joy  of  all  classes,  the  old  king 
returned  to  Castille,  Aug.  1507,  his  daughter  came  with 
the  archbishop  to  meet  him,  and  resigned  herself  to  his 
will.  She  was  removed  to  Tordesillas,  where  she  abode  in 
seclusion  until  the  day  of  her  death  (April  1555). 

The  rule  of  Ferdinand  was  firm,  popular  and  usefiil. 
He  wisely  forgave  all  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to 
him;  but  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  nobles,  whom  he 
made  to  fear  and  obey  him.  His  dominions  also  were 
increased  by  the  crusade  which  Ximenes  (now  a  cardinal) 
led  into  Africa',  May  1509,  thus  gaining  for  Spain,  Oran, 
and  other  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  July  1512,  which  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Navarre.  Yet  his 
latter  days  were  wretched.  Broken  down  in  health, 
feverish,  irritable,  without  relish  either  for  the  pleasures 
or  the  business  of  life,  he  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  Jan.  1506 ;  leaving,  at  the  request  of  his  coun- 
sellors, cardinal  Ximenes  regent  of  Castille '  in  the  absence 
of  his  Austrian  grandson :  who  succeeded  as  Charlbs  I. 

GordoYa. — That  great  man,  whom  he  dared  not  trust,  died  in  retire* 
ment  at  Grenada,  Dec  1516, 

.  '  Though  Ferdinand  refused  him  money  and  the  help  of  his  friend 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Ximenes  led  over  an  army  under  the  great 
engineer  count  Peter  Nctvarro,  with  which  he  landed  at  Mazarquivir 
(a  port  taken  four  years  hefore).  After  Oran  was  stormed.  May 
1509,  he  returned  home ;  having  found  that  Ferdinand  wanted  to 
detain  him  in  Africa,  and  that  Navarro  was  unwilling  to  be  com* 
manded  by  a  friar.  Navarro  afterwards  took  Bugia  (Jan.  1510) 
and  Tripoli  (July  1510),  and  Algiers  and  other  cities  also  became 
tributary  to  Spain ;  but  a  check  in  the  island  of  Gelves  (Aug.  1510) 
stopped  his  further  advance. — Oran  was  kept  as  late  as  1790,  when 
it  was  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  garrison  was  withdrawn 
to  Mazarquivir. 

^  Arragon  was  placed  under  the  regency  of  Ferdinand's  bastaid 
son,  the  popular  archbishop  of  Saragossa. 
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of  Castille  and  Arragoo,  and  afterwards  became  the  Em^ 
peror  Charles  V. 

Ferdinand  would  have  been  a  still  greater  prince,  had 
he  not  been  false  and  selfish'.  His  meanness  of  soul 
iSane  out  in  his  jealousy  of  Columbus,  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, and  Ximenes,  the  men  whom  his  nobler  wife  had  so 
well  chosen,  and  so  steadily  befriended, 

ARRA60N  \ 

A.  D.  1036.  i2aiiitfY>  /. 

1038.  Soprmrbe  annexed  to  Arragon. 

1063.  Battle  of  Graos  ;  Sancho-Ramiro* 

1076.  Saneho-Ramiro  seizes  Navarre, 

1094.  Siege  of  Hneaca ;  Peter  L 

1096L  Huesca  taken. 

1101  Alfonso  I. 

1109.  Alfonso  marries  Urraca  of  Castille. 

1 118.  Saiagoasa  taken  from  the  Moors. 

1134.  Death  of  Alfonso  I. — Navarre  independent 

Ramiro  I.,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sancho  the  Great, 

*  He  was  not  even  a  fidthfnl  hnsband  to  Isabella. 

^  Arragon  was  a  poor  and  barren  eonntry ;  but  its  sons  were  free 
and  tndnstrions.  Before  the  capture  of  SaragoeBa,in  1118,  it  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy  of  powerfiil  barons  (rieot  Itombret)  who 
elected  a  king  as  head  of  the  confederacy ;  bnt  the  throne  at  length 
became  completely  hereditaxy,  though  no  one  could  be  king  without 
taking  the  coronation  oath  before  the  Justiciary  {Jtutiza)  to  observe 
the  laws  and  libexties  of  the  realm.  Conque^  territory  was  held 
by  the  barons  in  liefs ;  and  by  the  General  Privilege,  no  barony 
coold  be  forfeited  without  sentence  of  the  Justiciary  and  barons.— 
Next  to  the  barons  were  the  memadarie^t  who  were  also  tenants-in- 
chief  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  vassals  of  the  higher  nobles,  the  knights 
and  infanzonea.  All  these  were  exempt  from  taxes,  and  could  only 
be  tried  by  the  royal  judges.  The  prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  depu- 
ties of  the  royal  towns,  formed  the  four  estates  or  araif  (brazes)  of 
the  Cortes,  which  body  was  always  kept  separate  from  the  Cortes  of 
Catalonia  and  of  Valencia. 

2nd  Ser, — ^vol.  ii.  t 
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annexed  Soprarbe  to  Arragon»  on  the  death  of  his  half- 
brother  Gonsalvo.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Graos, 
May  1063,  while  fighting  against  the  Mahometans  of 
Saragossa  and  their  ally,  the  Infant  Sancho  of  Castillp, 
his  half-nephew.  Sakcho-Rahiro,  not  less  warlike  than 
his  father,  seized  upon  Navarre,  in  the  year  1076,  and  was 
at  length  killed  at  the  siege  of  Huesca,  June  1094.  The 
fallen  king  was  succeeded,  both  in  Navarre  and  Arragon, 
by  his  eldest  son  Petee  I.,  by  whom  Huesca  was  finally 
won  from  the  Infidels  (Nov.  1096),  in  spite  of  the  Cas- 
tillians,  who  protected  them  as  tributaries;  and  on  the 
death  of  Peter',  Sept<  1104,  the  second  son,  Alfonso  I., 
the  hero  of  many  battles,  ruled  with  vigour,  conquering, 
in  the  year  1118,  the  important  city  of  Saragossa,  the 
seat  of  a  Moslem  dynasty.  Alfonso,  however,  could  not 
get  possession  of  the  d<Mninions  of  his  wife  Urraca  of 
Castille';  and  in  the  last  of  his  fights  with  the  Ma- 
hometans, July  1134,  he  was  beaten  before  Braga — a 
reverse  which  is  said  to  have  broken  his  heart.  When  he 
died,  Sept.  1134,  Navarre  separated  itself  from  Arragon; 
the  remarkable  will  in  which  he  had  bequeathed  his  two 
kingdoms  to  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  *,  being  treated 
as  a  dead  letter. 

A.D.  1134.  Bamiio  IL,  the  Monk. 

1137.  Ramiro  abdicates;  Petronilla  affianced  to  Raymond- 

Berenger. 
1 151.  Raymond-Berenger  marries  Petronilla. 
1162.  Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Arragon  and  count  of  BarceloDa. 
1167.  Alfonso  seizes  the  county  of  Provence. 
1172.  Rottssillon  bequeathed  to  Alfonso.     PeironiUa  dies. 
1196.  Peter  II. — Prorenoe  separated  from  Arragon. 
1204.  Peter  marries  Mary  of  MontpelUer. — Peter,  crowned 
at  Rome,  becomes  the  Pope's  vassal. 

*  Peter's  son — another  P^ter— died  before  him. 

»  For  the  reign  of  Urraca,  see  above,  pp.  412,  41S. 

*  Made  in  the  year  1131,  and  confirmed  in  113S. 
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A.D.  1212.  BaUU  of  Tol6ta. 

1213.  Peter  IL  slaia  at  Muret. 

Rahiro  II.,  t?ie  Monkf  Alfonso's  youngest  brother,  who 
was  chosen  king  by  the  Arragonese,  married  Agnes  of 
Aquitaine*^  and  reigned  about  three  years.  He  then 
returned  to  his  cell,  after  giving  up  his  crown  to  his  infant 
daughter  P^tronilla  ;  who  had  a  wise  guardian  in  the 
warlike  Ratmond-Berenoer,  count  of  Barcelona,  to 
whom  she  was  afiSanced  '• 

Alfonso  II.,  the  eldest  child  of  Petronilla,  inherited 
the  county  of  Barcelona,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Aug. 
1162;  and  was  placed  by  his  mother  on  the  throne  of 
Arragon  ^  being  then  about  ten  years  old.  These  wide 
domains  were  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  the  rich  county 
of  Provence,  in  the  year  1167;  and  by  the  peaceful 
acquisition  of  Roussillon,  the  latter  of  which  counties  was 
bequeathed  to  him  (July  1172)'.  When  this  popular 
and  powerful  prince  died  at  Perpignan,  April  1196,  Pro- 
vence was  inherited  by  the  Infant  Alfonso,  his  second 
son. 

Peter  II.,  the  first-bom,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
in  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Roussillon,  as  well  as  in  his 
superiority  over  the  fiefs  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhone',   married  Mary  of  Montpellier^f   a  lordship  of 

'  Daughter  of  duke  William  IX.,  and  widow  of  Aymery,  viscount 
of  ThQuan. 

'  See  p.  170,  and  p.  309.— 'Raymond-BereDger,  even  after  his 
marziage  in  the  year  1151,  would  never  take  any  higher  title  than 
prince  of  Arragon. 

'  Petronilla,  who  still  reigned,  died  ten  years  afterwards,  Oct  1 1 72. 

'  See  the  account  of  Provence,  pp.  I7I,  172,  note  8;  and  of 
RooBsillon,  p.  177,  note  1. 

'  For  a  list  of  some  of  these  fiefs,  see  p.  197,  note  9. 

1  Mart  was  the  daughter  of  William  VIII.,  lord  of  Montpellier ; 
who  was  descended  from  William  I.,^  to  whom  Montpellier  was 

Y  2 
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which  he  also  got  possession,  June  1204.  He  went  to 
Rome,  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  was  knighted  and 
crowned  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  Nov.  1204 ;  having  of 
his  own  free  will  agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  the 
vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in 
return  for  its  protection. 

Brave  and  generous  to  excess,  the  friend  of  the  Trou- 
badours, and  the  gay  lover  of  the  ladies,  Peter  was  more 
of  a  knight  than  a  king.  He  helped  to  win  the  glorious 
battle  of  Tolosa,  in  which  the  Moors*  were  overthrown, 
July  1212 ;  and  he  was  slain  at  Muret,  in  the  Albigensian 
war,  while  fighting  against  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  be* 
half  of  Raymond  of  Thoulouse^  his  brother-in-law,  April 
1213. 

A.  D.  1213.  James  I.,  the  Conqueror. 

1229.  Leonora  of  Castille  divorced. — Conquest  of  Majorca. 
1231.  Treaty  of  Tudela. 

1238.  Siege  and  capture  of  Valencia. 

1239.  The  kingdom  of  Valenda  conquered. 
1246.  Council  of  Lerida. 

1248.  The  Moors  of  Valencia  expelled. 

1208.  Treaty  of  Corbeif. 

1262.  Majorca  and  Roussillon  settled  on  the  Infant  James. 

granted  as  a  fief  by  Biouimt  bishop  of  Maqiulonne,  in  the  year  94&. 
Her  mother,  Eudoda^  the  child  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus  (and  originally  intended  to  have  been  the  bride  of 
Alfonso  II.  of  Arragon),  had  been  irregularly  repuduited;  so  that 
count  William's  sons  by  a  second  marriage  were  set  aside  as 
bastards. — Mary  herself  had  lately  been  divorced  from  the  seeond 
of  her  husbands,  Bernard  TV*,  count  of  ^brntaiii^,  by  wfacHn  die 
had  two  daughters;  the  said  count  having  two  repudiated  wives 
living,  at  the  time  of  his  mairiage  with  her.  Peter  made  a  solemn 
promise  never  to  put  her  away,  and  never  to  marry  asy  one  ebe 
while  she  was  alive ;  yet  he  tried  to  get  a  divorce  firom  her,  at  the 
close  of  his  career,  and  even  attempted  to  give  MoatpelKer  to 
WUliam,  her  half-brother  (Jan.  1213).  She  died  at  Rome,  in  the 
odour  of  sanetity,  April  12ia 
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A.  D.  1265,  1266.  Murcia  conquered  for  the  Casdllians. 
1269.  James's  crusade. 
1276.  Death  of  James.     Peter  III. 

1282.  Conquest  of  Sicily. 

1283.  The  General  Privilege. 

1286.  French  Invasion. — Death  of  Peter;  Sicily  separated. 

James  I.,  the  Conqueror,  only  five  years  old  at  his 
accession,  owed  to  the  Pope's  protection  his  release  from 
the  fangs  of  the  count  of  Montfort,  into  whose  keeping 
he  had  formerly  been  consigned  as  a  future  son-in-law*. 
When  he  was  thirteen,  he  became  the  husband  of  Leonora 
of  Castille,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Alfonso  the  Good ; 
but  though  he  had  a  son  by  her,  named  Alfonso^,  the 
marriage  was  broken  at  the  end  of  eight  years.  The 
choice  of  his  mature  manhood  was  Violante,  the  daughter 
o^  Andrew  of  Hungary,  Sept.  1235. 

The  conquest  of  Majorca  from  the  Moslems,  Dec. 
1229,  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Minorca  and 
Ivi9a,  at  once  raised  the  power  and  reputation  of  James. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  get  the  crown  of  Navarre,  the  re- 
version of  which  had  been  settled  on  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Tudela  (Feb.  1231  *);  but  .he  wisely  put  his  strength  into 
a  holy  war  against  the  Moors  of  Valencia,  and  thus  won 
for  himself  that  strong  and  wealthy  city,  Sept.  1238,  and 
afterwards  took  possession  besides  of  the  rest  of  the 
important  kingdom  of  which  it  had  been  the  capital*. 
Not  less  politic  was  his  league  with  Alfonso  the  Wise  of 
Castille,  for  whom,  in  the  year  1265  and  the  next,  he 

*  Yet  James,  in  after  life,  would  not  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Holy 
See ;  and  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  May  1274,  Gregory  X.  refused  to 
crown  him. 

*  Alfonso  died  before  his  father,  in  the  year  1260. 

V    *  For  the  account  of  his  adoption  by  Sancho  of  Navarre,  see 
p.  404. 

'  The  Moors,  proving  troublesome,  were  eventually  forced  to 
emigrate  (a.d.  1248). 
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subdued  Murcia;  gloriously  wresting  a  third  kingdom 
from  the  Mahometans,  and  driving  them  away  from  his 
new  border.  And  by  his  treaty  with  St  Lewis  at  Corbeil  \ 
May  1258,  his  relations  with  France  were  placed  on  a 
sounder  footing:  for  the  sovereignty  over  Roussillon  and 
Catalonia  was  entirely  given  up  to  him,  while  the  claims 
which  he  ceded  were  such  as  could  only  have  been 
enforced  at  the  sword's  point. 

Zealous  as  James  was  to  fight  for  Christianity',  his 
dominions  were  once  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  he  him- 
self was  excommunicated.  His  offence,  for  which  he  was 
absolved  at  the  council  of  Lerida  (Nov.  1246),  was  his 
cutting  out  the  tongue  of  Berenger,  bishop  of  Gerotutf 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  betrayed  a  secret  which  had 
been  told  him  in  the  confessional'.  Great  scandal  was 
also  occasioned  by  the  looseness  of  his  life. 

Afler  a  reign  of  sixty-three  years,  the  last  of  which 
was  sadly  troubled  by  a  dreadful  inroad  of  the  Moors 
from  Africa,  James  the  Conqueror  died  at  Valencia,  in 
the  habit  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  July  1276.  By  a  deed 
executed  some  years  before,  Aug.  1262,  he  had  settled 
the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  the  county  of  Roussillon,  and 
the  lordship  of  Montpellier,  on  the  Infant  James,  his 
second  surviving  son  \ 

>  See  also  above,  in  the  reign  of  St  Lewis,  p.  281. 

'  For  an  account  of  his  attempted  cmsade  to  the  Holy  Land,  ia 
the  year  1269,  see  above,  p.  288j  note  7* — Ferdinand  Sanebo,  the 
illegitimate  son  who  went  on  to  Syria,  engaged  in  a  reTolt  after 
his  return,  and  was  thrown-  by  his  half*brother,  the  erown-prinee 
Peter,  into  the  river  Cinga. 

'  The  bishop  had  written  to  the  Pope  in  behalf  of  Thiertta  Vtdamm; 
a  lady  who  had  borne  the  king  two  sons,  and  had  tried  to  liraak 
his  marriage  with  Yiolante  on  the  ground  of  a  pre-oontraet  to 
herself. 

*  Jambs  I.,  king  of  Majorca,  son  of  James  the  Conqueror,  lost 
Minorca  to  the  Moors;  and  was  deprived  of  Majorca  and  Ivi^a  by 
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Peter  III.,  the  successor  to  his  father  in  Arragon, 
Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  had  married  Constance  of  Sicily, 
the  daughter  of  Manfred ;  so  that  when  the  Sicilians  rose 
against  their  French  conquerors,  he  was  invited  to  come 
over  with  his  fleet,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo  as  king 
of  Sicily,  Sept.  1282.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  and  his  hereditary  dominions  were  invaded 
by  Philip  the  Hardy,  whose  son,  Charles  of  Valois,  was 
to  hold  them  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Church  *•  Peter's 
own  brother,  the  king  of  Majorca,  turned  against  him. 

Before  the  storm  had  yet  burst  upon  his  kingdom,  Peter, 
in  the  year  1283,  had  been  compelled  by  an  armed  union 
of  his  subjects  to  grant  a  charter  of  liberties,  called  the 
General  Privileoe  '.  His  prudence  and  good  faith  now 
won  for  him  the  steady  loyalty  of  all  classes,  and  brought 
him  triumphantly  out  of  his  troubles.  The  Papal  inter- 
dict was  set  at  defiance;  Charles  of  Anjou's  son,  the 
prince  of  Salerno,  was  taken  prisoner;  the  French  in- 
vasion was  baffled ;  and  the  treachery  of  James  of  Arragon 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  Majorca  and  Ivi9a,  which 

the  Armgonese,  in  the  year  1285.  These  islands,  Minorca  included 
(which  had  been  retaken,  Nov.  1286),  were  restored  to  him  at  last, 
Aug.  1298,  to  be  held  as  a  vassal  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded, 
June  1311,  by  Sancho,  his  second  son;  Jamu,  the  eldest,  having 
become  a  Franciscan,  though  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  world 
and  married.  The  third  king,  James  II.,  the  son  of  Sancho*s 
brother  Ferdiikandy  when  attacked  by  Peter  IV.  of  Arragon,  finally 
lost  the  Balearic  idands,  in  the  year  1343,  and  Roussiilon  the 
next  year. 

'  See  above,  in  the  latter  part  of  Philip  the  Hardy's  reign. 

*  The  Greneral  Privilege  provided  against  arbitrary  tallages, 
spoliations  of  property,  secret  process  in  criminal  charges,  the  ap« 
pointment  of  Jews  and  foreigners  as  judges,  trials  of  persons  in 
places  beyond  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  belonged,  the  use  of 
torture  (except  in  the  case  of  false-coiners),  and  the  bribery  of 
judges. 
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were  conquered  by  the  crown-prince.  Ere  this  last 
success  was  quite  achieved,  Peter  caught  cold  and  died. 
Not.  1285»  aged  forty-six'.  The  crown  of  Sicily  he 
bequeathed  to  his  second  son. 

A.D.  1286.  Alfonso  III.    The  Balearic  iaUuids  seized. 

1287.  Priyilege  of  Union. 

1288.  The  Infants  of  La  Cerda  let  loose. 
1291.  Treaty  of  Tarascon.    James  IL 

1295.  Treaty  of  Anagnia. 

1296.  The  Infant  Frederic  chosen  king  of  Sicily. 
1298.  Majorca  restored.    Sicilian  expedition. 
1305.  Peace  of  Campillo. 

1319.  Cortes  of  Tarragona;    renunciation    of   the   Crown* 
prince. 

1326.  Sardinia  conquered. 

1327.  Alfonso  IV. 

1336.  Death  of  Alfonso  IV. 

.  Alfonso  III.,  Peter's  eldest  son,  after  seizing  the 
islands  which  belonged  to  his  uncle,  drove  the  Moors  out 
of  Minorca,  which  they  had  retaken.  In  the  year  1287, 
his  people  wrung  from  him  the  Privilege  of  Union, 
by  which  they  secured  the  right  of  maintaining  their 
liberties  by  means  of  armed  combinations'. 

Provoked  by  the  unfriendly  behaviour  of  his  cousin 
Sancho  IV.,  Alfonso  let  loose  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda 
to  raise  disturbances  in  Castille,  Sept.  1288.  With  France 
and  Naples,  atler  much  negotiation,  peace  was  at  length 
made  at  Tarascon,  Feb.  1291,  and  he  was  also  reconciled 

'  The  last  rites  of  the  Church  were  administered  to  him  by  the 
archbishop  of  Tarragona,  notwithstanding  his  excommunication. 

*  Should  the  king  proceed  against  any  member  of  the  Union 
without  previous  sentence  from  the  Justiciary,  the  rest  were  to  be 
absoWed  from  their  allegiance.  Cortes  were  also  to  be  held  yearly 
at  Saragossa. — The  words  of  this  dangerous  law  are  not  known ; 
so  carefully  was  it  afterwards  suppressed. 
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with  the  Pope ;  but  he  had  to  pledge  himself  not  to 
help  his  brother  James  or  the  Sicilians.  Four  months 
afterwards,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness,  June 
1291. 

Jambs  II.  left  Sicily,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  death, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Arragon  at  Saragossa  (Sept. 
1291).  All  disputes  with  France,  which  again  threatened, 
war,  were  settled  at  the  congress  of  Anagnia,  June  1295  ; 
James  also  agreeing  to  marry  Blanche,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  secretly  promising  to  give  up 
Sicily  to  his  father-in-law '.  The  Sicilians  chose,  how- 
ever, to  call  to  the  throne  his  brother  Frederic,  Jan.  1296 ; 
apd  though  James  so  far  fulfilled  his  engagement  as  to 
bring  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  help  of  their  enemies  (Nov. 
1298),  they  still  held  out,  and  kept  their  independence. 

The  other  chief  events  of  this  reign  were  the  restoration 
of  the  Balearic  islands  to  James  of  Majorca,  Aug.  1298 ; 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Campillo  with  Castille  \ 
Aug.  1305  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  from  the  Pisans, 
in  the  year  1326  '.  A  union  of  the  military  orders  against 
the  king  was  annulled  in  the  Cprtes  of  Saragossa  by  the ' 
Justiciary,  and  the  leaders  were  sentenced  to  punishment ; 
it  being  also  ruled  that  no  appeal  could  lie  to  the  spiritual 
court  from  a  sentence  of  the  Justiciary,  passed  with  the 
assent  of  the  Cortes. 

James  the  Just  died,  much  lamented,  at  Barcelona, 
Oct.  1327.  The  crown  was  inherited  by  his  second  son ; 
the  idle  and  dissolute  Infant  James,  his  first-born,  having 
strangely  given  up  his  birthright  at  the  Cortes  of  Tar- 

'  For  the  Treaty  of  Anagnia,  see  above,  p.  322. 

^  For  the  Peace  of  Campillo,  see  above,  p.  421. 

'  An  earlier  expedition  in  aid  of  the  native  nobles,  in  the  years 
1328  and  1324,  had  forced  the  Pisans  in  Sardinia  to  become  his 
vassals;  but  they  had  soon  revolted.  Until  the  reign  of  Martin, 
Sardinia  proved  only  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  to  the  Ain 
ragonese, 
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ragona,  Dec.   1319,  after  forsaking  Leonora  of  Castille', 
his  virgin  bride. 

Alfonso  IV.,  ike  Pious,  who  had  just  become  a  widower 
when  he  lost  his  father,  made  Leonora  his  queen.  He 
governed  well ;  but  was  soon  disabled  by  ill  health,  which 
brought  him  to  the  grave  at  the  age  of  thirty-seveo, 
Jan.  1336. 

A.  D.  1336.  Peter  IV.,  the  Ceremonious. — War  with  Leonon  and 
the  Infants. 
1340.  Battle  of  Rio  Salado. 

1343.  Peter  seizes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Majorca. 

1344.  Peter  conquers  Roussillon. 

1347*  The  Union  in  arms  against  the  king. 

1348.  Defeat  of  the  Union  at  Epila ;  the  Priyilege  abrogated. 

1349.  Defeat  and  death  of  James  of  Majorca. 

1350.  War  with  Genoa. 
1356—1366.  Wars  with  Caatille. 

1363.  Treaty  of  Monzon  ;  death  of  the  Infant  Ferdinand. 

1387-  John  I.— Arrest  of  Sibylla. 

1390.  Carrocia  dismissed  from  court 

1395.  Martin  chosen  king. — Siege  of  Barbastro. 

1409.  Death  of  Martin  of  Sicily.    Sardinia  reduced. 

1410.  Death  of  Martin. 

Peter  IV.,  the  Ceremonious,  who  with  his  own  hand 
crowned  himself  at  Saragossa  in  token  of  his  independ* 
ence  of  the  Roman  See^  was  the  son  of  the   first  wife'; 

s  The  ill-fated  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.  The  Infiant  James 
left  his  wife  as  soon  as  the  nuptial  mass  was  ended,  pretending  thai 
he  had  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy.  He  became  a  knight  of  CalatraTii 
and  was  afterwards  Master  of  the  Order  of  Montesa. 

*  He  went,  however,  to  Avignon,  in  the  year  1339,  and  did 
homage  to  the  Pope  for  Sardinia. — ^He  often  had  quarrels  with  the 
clergy.  Once  he  drew  his  sword  on  the  Pope's  Nuncio  for  excom* 
municating  some  of  his  subjects;  and  he  had  him  taken  up  to  the 
top  of  a  high  tower,  and  held  hanging  by  the  feet  from  thenee^ 
with  his  head  downwards,  until  he  promised  to  revoke  his  aenteoiee 
<(a.d.  1350). 

*  Thereta,  grand  niece  of  Armengald,  count  of  Urgd, 
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as  was  also  his  brother  Jamesy  count  of  UrgeU  He  soon 
stirred  up  a  civil  war  by  seizing  the  domains  which  had 
been  given  to  his  half-brothers  by  the  late  king':  but 
as  his  step-mother  Leonora  and  her  children  were  aided 
by  Alfonso  of  Castille,  he  was  forced  to  make  peace  with 
them.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  joined  his  banners  with 
those  of  Alfonso,  when  the  Moors  were  routed  by  the 
Christians  on  the  banks  of  the  Salado,  Oct.  1340. 

Peter  next  assailed  his  kinsman  James  It.^  king  of 
Majorca^  whose  possessions  he  likewise  coveted.  Charging 
him  with  treachery  against  himself,  his  liege  lord,  he 
first  cited  him  to  his  court,  and  then  went  over  to  Majorca 
with  a  fleet,  May  1 343,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  island ; 
a  successful  stroke,  which  was  followed  up  by  the  con-* 
quest  of  Minorca  and  Ivi^a,  and  the  invasion  of  Roussillon. 
That  county  was  reduced  in  two  campaigns',  notwith- 
standing all  that  could  be  done  by  its  unfortunate  master, 
who  at  last  had  even  thrown  himself  upon  his  enemy's 
mercy ;  neither  by  force  nor  by  prayer  could  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler  be  stayed.  After  several  attempts  to  recover 
what  he  had  lost  in  Roussillon,  James  sold  MontpellieE 
to  France,  April  1349,  and  fitted  out  an  armament,  with 
which  he  sailed  to  Majorca:  but  when  he  had  landed 
there,  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  son  Jamea^  whd 
was  with  him,  was  taken  prisoner '. 

*  The  grants  had  been  made  when  the  king  was  weakened  by  ill 
health,  and  in  breach  of  an  oath  not  to  alienate  any  more  portions 
of  the  Toyal  domain. 

'  In  the  interval  between  them,  March  1344,  Peter  put  forth  a  - 
deeree  to  unite  Majorca  and  Roussillon  to  the  dominions  of  the 
csrown  of  Axragon. 

*  James  escaped  from  prison.  May  1862,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  the  third  husband  of  Joanna  of  Naples.  In  the  year  1374, 
he  overran  Roussillon ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (in 
which  he  died),  he  had  penetrated  into  Arragon. 
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Not  very  long  before  tbe  final  overthiow  of  this  brave 
but  luckless  prince,  his  wily,  cruel,  and  ambitious  con- 
queror had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  an 
armed  league  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  great  towns  in 
Arragon  and  Valencia.  When,  in  the  year  1347  (after 
the  death  of  a  wife  and  son '),  Peter  styled  his  eldest 
daughter  Constance  his  successor,  and  tried  to  set  aside 
the  right  of  the  count  of  Ui^el  to  be  regent  of  Arragon, 
as  heir  presumptive,  whenever  he  himself  was  absent  from 
that  part  of  his  dominions ;  the  malcontents  of  every  kind 
at  once  found  a  leader  in  his  brother,  and  so  formidable 
was  the  gathering  of  the  ^'  Union  "  at  Saragossa,  that  the 
baffled  despot  was  forced  to  give  up  his  design.  The 
count  dying  suddenly  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  while 
he  was  with  the  court  at  Barcelona ;  there  arose  a  sus- 
picion of  foul  play,  and  again  the  Union  was  up  in  arms, 
headed  by  the  infants  Ferdinand  and  John,  who  were 
supported  by  their  mother  Leonora,  and  by  the  king  of 
Castille.  Peter  was  obliged  to  put  himself  in  tbe  power 
of  his  foes,  and  to  consent  to  redress  grievances  \  and  to 
acknowledge  the  Infant  Ferdinand  aa  his  heir:  but  even 

'  Peter's  first  wife,  Mary  of  Nawirre,  daughter  of  Philip  of 
Evreux  and  Jane  of  France,  died  in  childbed,  surviving  her  child, 
who  was  named  Peter,  only  a  few  days.  His  second  wife  was 
Leonora  of  Portugal^  daughter  of  Alfonso  IV. ;  his  third  wife— 4he 
mother  of  John  and  Martin,  his  successors— was  Leonora  of  SkUy, 
daughter  of  Peter  II. ;  his  fourth  wife  was  a  lady  named  Martha ; 
and  the  fifth  and  last  was  Sibylla  de  Forcia. 

1  The  leaguers  complained  of  his  partiality  to  the  CaAalans;  the 
Valenoians  also  wanted  more  liberal  institutions.  He  was  made  to 
dismiss  Bernard  de  Cabrera,  his  faithful  and  nnpopolar  minister. 
Cabrera,  who  was  quickly  reinstated,  was  afterwards  sacxifieed  ta 
the  hatred  of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  by  whom,  at  the  and  of  tbe 
year  1S63,  he  was  accused  of  treason.  Given  up  by  the  king  of 
Kavarre,  in  whose  dominions  he  sought  refuge^  he  was  beheaded 
St  Saragossa,  July  1364. 
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at  the  time  tbat  he  was  kept  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Valencia,  he  had  the  art  to  gain  over  Zope,  count  of  Luna^ 
and  other  chieftains  ;  and  with  their  help  he  broke  through 
his  trammels,  and  Ferdinand  and  the  troops  of  the  league 
were  routed  at  Epila  (a.d.  1348').  The  Privilege  of 
Union  was  abrogated.  In  the  Cortes  at  Saragossa,  Peter 
cut  the  original  instrument  to  pieces  with  his  dagger ;  and 
as  he  happened  to  wound  his  hand,  he  let  the  blood  trickle 
upon  the  parchment,  crying  out  that  '*  a  law  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed,  should  be  blotted 
out  by  the  blood  of  a  king."  Every  copy  was  likewise 
carefully  destroyed, 

-  Yet  even  when  flushed  with  victory,  Peter  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  carry  his  triumph  too  far'.  While  rooting 
up  a  mischievous  right,  he  confirmed  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  realm :  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  left 
unchanged ;  and  not  only  were  many  wise  laws  enacted 
for  the  security  of  the  subject,  but  the  charge  of  uphold- 
ing them  was  entrusted  to  the  Justiciary,  whose  authority, 
moreover,  was  greatly  increased*.      Thus  the  liberty  of 

'  Ferdinand  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  Caatillians,  who  carried 
him  safe  away  to  their  own  country.  When  he  returned  to  Ar- 
mgon,  Dec.  1357,  his  lands  were  restored  to  him;  but  he  was 
mnrdered  at  last,  with  Peter's  connivance,  by  Henry  of  Trastamara, 
July  1363.— See  p.  438,  note  7. 

'  The  love  of  liberty  was  still  strong  in  Arragon.  Perhaps  also 
he  was  secretly  pledged  to  the  chiefs  who  bad  supported  him. 

'  The  JutUmiry  ( Justiza),  whose  office  is  not  to  be  traced  beyond 
the  capture  of  Saragoesa  in  11 18,  was  originally  little  more  than  the 
speaker  or  mouthpiece  of  the  Arragonese  court  of  peers  (ricoa 
hombres) ;  but  as  these  knew  little  about  law,  the  whole  of  their 
jadidal  authority  gradually  passed  into  his  hands.  By  the  statutes 
of  Peter's  reign,  all  the  royal  and  territorial  judges  were  bound  to 
apply  for  bis  opinion  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  no  letters  of  the  king 
were  allowed  to  impede  his  jurisdiction,  and  inferior  courts  were 
forbidden  to  proceed  in  any  business  after  his  prohibition.     Hi* 
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Arragon  came  out  purer  from  the  flame  which  had 
threatened  to  consume  it,  and  a  state  of  disorderly  in- 
dependence was  happily  followed  by  an  age  of  steady 
constitutional  freedom. 

In  this  reign,  during  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  year  1350,  the  fleets  of  Genoa 
were  successfully  encountered  by  that  Catalan  nayy  which 
had  won  and  kept  for  the  Arragonese  kings  so  many  island 
conquests'.  And  in  the  year  1356,  began  the  conflict  with 
Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castille ;  the  Catalan  cruisers  having 
captured,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  three  ships 
from  Placentia  in  Biscay,  on  the  pretence  that  they  carried 
Genoese  goods.     It  led  to  the  treaty  with  Henry  of  Tias- 

office  was  also  to  be  held  for  life ;  and  when  this  rale  was  after- 
wards evaded  by  exacting  a  promise  to  resign  on  demand,  the  Cortes 
interfered,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  V.  (a.d.  1442),  and  pnfc  a  stop  to 
the  practice.  In  the  year  1390,  the  Josticiaxy  was  subjected  to  a 
court  of  inquiry  composed  of  four  persons,  by  whom  his  conduct 
was  to  be  reported  to  the  Cortes :  but  as  this  did  not  work  very 
well,  another  tribunal  of  seventeen  persons  was  created,  in  the  year 
1461,  to  hear  complaints  of  abused  jurisdiction.  And  as  the  high 
barons  were  not  liable  to  personal  punishmMit,  the  Justiciaxy, 
though  he  would  administer  the  coronation  oath  to  the  king,  and 
open  and  prorogue  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  as  his  commissioner,  was 
always  a  knight  who  belonged  to  the  lower  order  of  nobles. — Two 
important  processes  of  the  Justiciary  were  the  Juris/irma  (firma 
del  derecho)  and  Man^ettation.  The  former,  a  recognizance  en- 
tered into  before  him,  to  abide  the  decision  of  law,  took  the  ease 
out  of  the  power  of  the  royal  judges,  and  protected  the  plaintiff 
from  being  arrested  or  otherwise  molested  by  them ;  the  latter  would 
rescue  a  person  already  arrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  royal 
officers, — even  if  his  neck  were  in  the  halter, — to  be  detained  in  a 
peculiar  prison  for  fair  trial.  The  Justiciaiy  could  not  refose  to 
^  manifest "  any  one  when  applied  to. 

*  Peter  drew  up  a  stem  code  of  laws  for  his  navy,  in  the  year 
1364 ;  at  which  period  he  also  quelled  one  of  the  frequent  revolts  in 
Sardinia. 
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tamara  at  Monzon,  March  1863,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Castillian  tyrant. 

Peter  the  Ceremonious'  ended  his  days  at  Barcelona, 
Jan.  1387,  after  ruling  for  mbre  than  half  a  century.  A 
few  months  before  his  death,  Sibylla  de  Forcia,  his  fifth 
wife,  had  persuaded  him  to  take  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
kingdom  from  his  son,  the  first  crown-prince  of  Arragon 
who  was  duke  of  Gerona :  but  by  an  appeal  to  Dominic  de 
Cerda,  the  Justiciary,  he  was  made  to  restore  what  was  an 
undoubted  right. 

John  I.  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  threw  his 
stepmother  into  prison,  and  brought  her  to  trial  on  a  chaise 
of  having  destroyed  her  husband's  health  by  sorcery.  Her 
life  was  spared  ;  but  her  lands  and  goods  were  forfeited^ 
and  given  to  Violante  of  Bar ',  the  new  queen. 

This  gay  and  careless  prince  dying,  without  leaving  any 
son,  while  his  brother  Martin  was  away  in  Sicily,  May 
1395  ;  his  widow  pretended  to  be  with  child,  and  Matthew ^ 
count  of  FoiXf  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter '  by 
a  former  wife,  likewise  claimed  the  vacant  crown.  But 
Mary  Lopez  de  Luna  ^  the  wife  of  Martin,  set  a  strict 
watch  over  Violante ;  and  thus  got  her  absent  lord  acknow- 
ledged as  king,  in  July,  at  the  Cortes  of  Saragossa,  where 
measures  were  also  taken  to  defend  the  country  against  in- 
vasion. When  the  count  of  Foix  crossed  the  border,  and 
laid  siege  to  Barbastro  (Nov.  1395),  he  could  find  no  food 

'  Before  he  got  that  name,  Peter  was  called  The  Cntd. — Unlike 
his  namesake  in  Castille,.  he  was  an  ugly  little  man. 

'  A  daughter  of  Robert,  duke  of  Bar.  She  had  much  influence 
with  her  husband,  and  was  herself  governed  by  a  woman  named 
Carroeiaj  whom,  in  the  year  1390,  the  nobles  insisted  on  banishing 
from  court. 

'  The  Infanta  Joanna,  whose  mother  was  Martha  (or  Jane)  daughter 
of  John  I.,  count  of  Armagnae. 

'  She  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  antipope  De  Luna. 
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for  his  troops ;  so  he  had  to  break  up  his  campy  and  re> 
treat. 

Martin,  after  the  death,  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  of  his 
son  Martin^  king  of  Sicily  \  July  1409,  united  Sicily  to  the 
crown  of  Arragon. — The  young  king  had  just  won  for  him 
a  decisive  victory,  the  preceding  June,  over  William  IL, 
viscount  of  Narbonne ',  and  Brancaleon  Doria^  the  leaders 
of  the  rebels  in  Sardinia ;  which  island  had  hitherto  cost 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  its  Spanish  conquerors,  and 
was  only  now  fully  subdued. 

Childless  and  wifeless, — Mary  of  Luna  was  also  dead, — 
Martin  forthwith  married  the  beautiful  Margaret  de  Prades^ 
Oct.  1409 ;  but  though  he  was  not  more  than  fifty-one, 
his  strength  was  gone,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  in  his 
grave.  He  died  at  Barcelona,  May  1410,  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  about  naming  a  successor. 

Of  the  claimants  to  the  throne ',  James  count  of  Urgelj 
the  great-grandson  of  Alfonso  IV.,  and  already  lieutenant  of 
Arragon,  might  be  thought  to  have  had  the  best  right.     He 

^  The  crown  of  Sicily  was  bequeathed  to  young  Martin,  on  the 
decease  of  his  first  wife,  queen  Mar}*,  May  1402.  He  had  afterwards 
married  Bhtnche  of  Navarre,  another  heiress. 

'  William's  grandfather  had  nuirried  Beatrioe,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mariano  Doria,  judge  or  prince  of  Arborea, 

'  These  were  Jambs,  count  of  Uroel,  son  of  Paety  the  son  of 
James,  the  first  count;  Alfonso,  marquis  of  Villena  and  duke  of 
GANDiAf'son  of  Peter  duke  of  Gandia,  and  grandson  of  James  II.; 
and  young  Frederic,  count  of  Luna,  the  partly  legitimated  son  of 
Martin,  king  of  Sicily.  Lewis,  the  titular  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of 
Lewis  II.  of  Anjou,  represented  bis  mother  ViolatUe,  the  younger 
daughter  of  John  I. ;  his  aunt,  the  countess  of  Foix,  being  childless. 
FsRPiNAND,  the  Infant  of  Castille,  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother 
Leonora,  the  late  king's  sister ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  in  behalf  of 
bis  nephew  Henry  III.  of  Castille. — The  old  duke  of  Gandia  died 
before  the  decision  was  giyen ;  yet  his  heir  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  contest,  although  the  plea  of  proximity  to  the  royal  stock 
no  longer  available. 
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was  favoured  by  the  Catalans,  in  whose  country  he  had  large 
estates :  but  the  Arragonese  rose  against  him,  when  Antonio 
de  Luna,  a  powerful  lord  of  his  party,  murdered  Garcia 
Heredia,  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa  ;  and  his  chance  was 
lost,  as  the  whole  weight  of  the  Justiciary's  authority  was 
thrown  into  the  adverse  scale.  The  question  of  the  suc- 
cession was  not  allowed  to  be  settled  by  violence  ;  it  was 
entrusted  to  nine  persons, — three  Arragonese,  three  Cata- 
lans, and  three  Valencians, — whose  decision  was  to  be  final. 
At  the  end  of  June  1412,  after  a  long  investigation,  the 
▼otes  of  the  Dominican  SU  Vincent  Ferrier  and  five  others, 
who  were  influenced  by  him,  adjudged  the  crown  to  the 
Infant  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  the  late  king*s  nephew^. 

A.D.  1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just. 

1413.  The  eount  of  Urgel  surrenders  at  Balaguer. 

1416.  Alfonso  Y.,  the  Wise. 

1420.  Corsican  expedition. — Alfonso  adopted  by  Joanna  of 

Naples. 
1423.  Joanna  turns  against  Alfonso. — Marseilles  sacked. 
1435.  Death  of  Joanna. — Siege  of  Gaeta ;  battle  of  Ponza. 
1442.  Alfonso  takes  Naples. 
1458.  John  II. — Naples  separated  from  Arragon. 

1460.  Cortes  of  Fraga.    Charles  of  Viana  arrested  at  Lerida. 

1461.  Death  of  Charles. 

1462.  Roussillon  mortgaged  to  France;  the  siege  of  Gerona 

raised. 
1464.  Peter  of  Portugal  proclaimed  at  Barcelona. 

1466.  Death  of  Peter. 

1467.  John,  duke  of  Lorrain,  enters  Catalonia. 
1469.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain. 

1472.  Barcelona  reduced ;  end  of  the  Catalan  revolt. 

1473.  Recovery  and  siege  of  Perpignan. 
1475.  The  French  retake  Perpignan. 

1479.  John  succeeded  by  Ferdinand;  Arragon  and  CastilU 
united, 

^  De  Luna,  the  Spanish  antipope  (Benedict  XIII.),  had  been  a 
great  ally  of  Ferdinand. 
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Ferdinand  of  Gastille,  the  Justt  was  forced  to  begin  hk 
reign  with  a  war  against  the  count  of  Urgel ;  whom  he  be» 
sieged  in  Balaguer,  and  raade  to  forfeit  his  estates,  and  to 
yield  himself  a  prisoner  for  life.  The  Catalans,  however, 
did  not  like  to  see  the  old  line  of  Barcelona  supplanted  by 
a  foreign  dynasty  ;  and  this  feeling  does  not  seem  to  have 
lost  its  strength  at  the  time  of  their  great  rebellicm,  half  a 
century  afterwards. 

Ferdinand  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune.  He  died, 
while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  April  1416. 

Alfonso  V.,  the  Wise  and  the  Magnanimous^^ — a  son 
worthy  of  his  father, — took  Calvi  in  Corsica  from  tlie 
Genoese,  April  1420,  and  laid,  siege  to  Bonifacio.  But 
during  an  armistice,  a  squadron  from  Genoa  relieved  the 
town,  and  'saved  the  whole  island  from  conquest.  At 
Calvi,  the  new  garrison  was  driv.en  out  by  a  revolt. 

Having  been  adopted  by  Joanna  II,,  the  queen  of 
Naples,  Sept.  1420 ;  Alfonso  went  from  Sicily,  the  next 
year,  to  defend  her  kingdom  against  Lewis  I  11,^  duke  of 
Anjou,  The  queen  soon  became  jealous  of  her  new  ally, 
and  got  rid  of  him  by  adopting  the  Angevin  prince,  her  old 
enemy,  in  his  stead,  June  1423 ' ;  and  owing  to  the  unfore- 
seen combination  of  both  their  factions,  Alfonso  could  no 
longer  keep  his  ground  in  a  country  which  he  had  almost 
looked  upon  as  his  own.  When  Joanna  was  dead,  Feb. 
1435,  he  returned  thither,  and  renewed  the  contest;  his 
opponent  being  Regnier,  count  of  Provence ,  Lewis'  brother 
and  heir.      As  he   was  besieging   Gaeta,  he   was   taken 

'  With  the  exception  of  Peter  IV.,  the  Arragonese  kings  had 
creditable  sumames.-  They  were  fit  to  rule  over  a  free  and  high- 
spirited  people. 

"  When  on  bis  way  home  to  Arragon,  in  November,  Alfonso 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  rival  by  burning  and  sacking  Mar- 
seilles. 
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prisoner  in  a  sea-fight  off  Ponsa'  by  the  Genoese  fleet, 
Aug.  1435,  and  was  carried  to  the  court  o£  Philip- Marian 
duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  Genoa  was  then  subject ;  yet  he 
quickly  retrieved  his  misfortune  by  winning  over  the  duke, 
bis  enemy,  to  be  his  firm  friend  and  ally,  and  in  the  end 
drove  Regnier  out  of  Italy,  after  the  storming  of  Naples, 
June  1442. 

In  the  delicious  climate  of  Naples,  Alfonso  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  leaving  Arragon  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
John,  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  his  heir  presumptive. 
Dying  of  a  fever,  June  1458,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  conquered,  by  Ferdinand^  an  ille- 
gitimate son. 

John  II.,  who  had  acquired  Navarre  in  right  of  his  first 
wife  Blanche,  the  deformed  widow  of  Martin  of  Sicily, 
then  inherited  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Roussillon,  Valencia,  the 
Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  *•  His  treacherous 
arrest  of  Charles  of  Viana,  his  eldest  son,  at  Lerida,  Dec. 
1460,  provoked  a  civil  war  throughout  his  dominions, 
which  he  could  only  appease  by  setting  him  free,  and  yield- 
ing up  to  him  the  government  of  Catalonia ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  prince  soon  afterwards'  (Sept.  1461),  the 
flame  of  rebellion  was  rekindled  at  Barcelona,  when  Joanna, 
the  queen,  had  come  thither  with  her  son  the  Infant  Fer* 
dinand.  To  rescue  his  wife  and  child,  who  had  fled  to 
Gerona,  and  were  beset  there  by  the  Catalans  in  a  church 
tower,  which  that  high-spirited  woman  bravely  defended ; 

'  His  broihers  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Infant  Henry  were 
ako  taken  with  him. — Some  years  later,  at  his  first  siege  of  Naples, 
Alfonso  loet  his  youngest  brother,  the  gallant  Infant  Peter;  whose 
head  was  smashed  by  a  cannon  shot,  Oct.  1439. 

'  At  the  Cortes  of  Fraga,  Aug.  1400,  Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  now 
declared  to  be  permanently  united  to  Arragon. 

'  Charies  had  no  children  by  Agnee  his  deceased  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Adolphus  II.  of  Cleyes. 
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John  was  forced,  in  May  1462,  to  get  the  help  of  a  French 
army  by  mortgaging  Roussiilon  to  Lewis  XI.,  his  crafty 
ally. 

The  Catalans,  believing  that  the  prince  of  Viana  had 
met  with  foul  play,  and  that  his  sister  Blanche  had  been 
cruelly  disinherited,  now  offered  their  allegiance  to  Henry 
11.  of  Castille ;  and  when  that  weak  sovereign  forsook 
their  cause,  they'  openly  chose  for  their  count  the  con- 
stable of  Portugal,  Peter ^  duke  of  Coimhraf  a  grandson  of 
John  the  Great  \  whose  mother  was  Isabella^  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Uigel.  Peter  landed  at  Barcelona, 
Feb.  1464,  and  was  also  proclaimed  king  of  Arragon  :  but 
he  brought  little  aid,  and  he  was  so  wanting  in  energy  that^ 
had  he  not  died  of  a  fever,  June  1466,  the  rebellion  must 
soon  have  come  to  an  end.  As  the  claim  of  the  house  of 
Anjou  was  not  fbigotten,  Regnier  of  Provence  was  then 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  insurgents ' ;  and  the  next  year, 
his  valiant  son  John,  duke  of  Lorrain  and  titular  duke  of 
Calabria,  was  sent  to  them  with  a  fine  army,  which  was 
treacherously  allowed  by  Lewis  of  France  to  defile  through 
the  passes  of  Roussiilon. 

John  IL  for  a  while  was  helpless.  His  treasury  was 
drained  by  his  efforts  in  the  field,  and  the  bribes  which  of 
late  he  had  dealt  out  by  wholesale ;  the  subsidies  from 
France  were  stopped ;  his  daughter  the  countess  of  Foix 
and  her  husband  threatened  to  seize  upon  Navarre  ' ;  and 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  troubles,  his  eye-sight  failed  him, 
and  he  became  quite  blind.     His  intrepid  wife  somewhat 

^  Peter,  the  ooostable's  father,  was  the  second  son  of  John  I. 

*  No  heed  was  taken  of  Peter^s  bequest  to  his  kinsman  John,  the 
crown-prince  of  Portugal. 

*  Like  the  prince  of  Viana,  they  were  abetted  by  the  faction  of  the 
BeawHonts,  the  hereditary  foes  of  the  AgramowU.  A  war  broke  oot 
which  forced  John  to  give  up  the  government  of  Navaire,  and  to 
content  himself  with  the  title  of  king  (a.d.  1470). 
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checked  the  enemy  by  besieging  Rosas  and  relieving 
Gerona ;  but  she  sank  under  a  cancerous  disease  from 
which  she  had  long  suffered,  Feb.  1468,  and  in  her  the 
afflicted  king  might  be  said  to  have  lost  his  right  arm. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  the  Infant  Ferdinand  could  do,  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  made  himself  master  of  the  richest  dis- 
tricts of  Catalonia,  and  even  Gerona  was  at  last  surrendered 
(a.d.  1469). 

When  things  were  at  the  worst,  John's  eyes  were  couched 
by  a  skilful  Jew  of  Lerida  ^  and  with  his  sight  he  recovered 
all  his  old  vigour.  At  the  end  of  another  year,  Dec.  1470, 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
deprived  the  Catalans  of  a  leader  whom  they  loved  and 
trusted :  they  found  themselves  beaten  in  every  quarter, 
and  Barcelona  itself  was  beset  by  land  and  by  sea.  When 
the  heroic  citizens  were  forced  by  hunger  to  yield,  Dec. 
1472,  the  old  king  wisely  and  generously  granted  to  them 
an  amnesty ;  proclaiming  them  to  be  good,  faithful,  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  solemnly  pledging  himself  to  uphold 
their  privileges  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Catalonia. 

No  sooner  had  Barcelona  submitted,  than  the  people  of 
Houssillon  rose  on  a  day  which  had  been  concerted  with 
John,  and  massacred  the  French  garrisons  in  most  of  their 
towns.  With  a  boldness  which  age  had  not  chilled,  John 
threw  himself  into  Perpignan,  where  the  castle  still  held 
out  against  the  citizens ;  nor  did  he  forsake  his  post  when 
a  large  army  came  and  besieged  him  :  he  stood  firm  under 
a  double  fire  nearly  three  months,  until  the  Infant  Fer- 
dinand, unmindful  of  his  own  difficulties  in  Castille,  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  the  Arragonese  nobles,  and  led  them  to  th^ 
rescue.  The  war  was  slightly  interrupted  by  a  hollow 
treaty,  Sept.  1473;  and  when  it  was  renewed,  the  French 

^  The  Jew  feared  to  couch  the  second  eye,  as  the  stars  were  uot 
propitious;  but  John  overruled  his  scruples. 
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retook  Perpignan,  which  eanied  its  title  of  *'  most  faithful " 
by  a  long  and  desperate  resistance ',  March  1475. 

John  died  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  Jan.  1479. 
By  his  son  Ferdinand  and  his  daughter-in-law  Isabella, 
the  crowns  of  Arragon  and  Castille  were  at  length  united. 

Portugal. 

A.  D.  1096.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  count  of  Portugal. 
1112.  Alfonso-Henry  succeeds  his  father. 
1126.  Theresa  deprived  of  the  regency. 
1139.  Battle  ofOurique,    Al/onto-Henry  Ueomet  kinff  of  Por- 

tugoL    Cortes  of  Lamego. 
1147.  Al/onto-HenrytcJeet  Lisbon  from  the  Moon, 
1 185.  Death  of  Alfonso- Henry. 

Alfonso  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy*, 
inherited,  in  the  year  1112,  the  country  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Minho,  together  with  Coimbra  and  other 
districts  which  his  father  had  conquered  from  the  Moslems. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  emancipated  himself  from  the  rule 
of  his  unpopular  mother  Theresa ;  and  not  only  did  he 
refuse  to  do  homage  to  Castille,  but  he  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  which  had  been  first  given  to  him  by  his  soldiers 
at  Ourique,  where  he  had  routed  five  Moorish  princes, 
July  1139,  and  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Lamego ',  and  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.    He  agreed 

*  John  BlanOj  the  first  consul,  rather  than  betray  his  trust,  let  the 
enemy  put  to  death  his  only  son,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

*  See  above,  p.  412;  and  p.Jl49,  note.  2. 

'  Then,  or  at  a  later  period  of  this  reign,  the  Cortes  at  Lamego 
settled  the  rule  of  succession.  By  the  second  of  the  six  articles,  if 
the  eldest  son  died  before  his  father,  the  next  surviving  son  was  to 
be  king ;  by  the  third,  if  the  king  died  childless,  ^is  brother  was  to 
succeed,  with  the  proviso  that  the  children  of  the  latter  could  not 
have  his  crown  without  being  elected.  By  the  fourth  and  fifth,  if 
the  king  had  no  sons,  his  daughter  could  only  be  queen  on  eon* 
dition  of  marrying  a  Portuguese  lord;  and  the  husband  was  to  w»Ik 
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to  pay  four  ounces  of  gold  yearly  to  the  Holy  See,  as  its 
vassal ;  and  to  the  clergy  he  gave  broad  lands,  regalian 
rights,  and  exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction. 

With  the  help  of  a  fleet  of  crusaders,  which  was  on  its 
way  to  Palestine,  Alfonso  Henry  took  Lisbon  from  the 
Moors,  Oct.  1147.  After  a  long  and  prosperous  rule, 
he  died  at  Coimbra,  Dec.  1 1 85,  above  the  age  of  ninety. 

A.D.  1185.  Sanchol. 

1189.  Siiyesin  Alganre  taken. 

1191.  Silveslost 

1197*  Silyes  recovered. 

1203.  Elvaa  conquered. 

1211.  Alfonso  11.,  the  Fat 

1233.  Sancho  II.,  Capel. 

1245.  The  Pope  nominates  Alfonso  regent. 

1247.  Sancho  tries  to  regain  his  power. 

1248.  Alfonso  III. 

1249.  Algarve  conquered. 
1257.  Alfonso  excommunicated. 

1262.  Alfonso's  second  marriage  legitimated. 

1279.  Denys  the  Liberal. 

1283.  The  privileges  of  the  clergy  confirmed. 

1319.  The  Order  of  Christ  instituted. 

1320—1322.  First  rebellion  of  the  Infant  Alfonso. 

1323 — 1324.  Alfonso's  second  rebellion. 

1325.  Death  of  Denys  the  Liberal. 

Sancho  I.,  like  his  father,  was  helped  against  the 
Moors  by  the  Crusaders  who  were  going  by  sea  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Thus  he  took  Silves  in  Algarve,  Sept.  1189; 
and  when  he  had  lost  it,  he  got  it  back  again  in  the  year 
1197* — The  conquest  of  Elvas,  in  the  year  1203,  also 
extended  his  power  in  Alentejo. 

at  his  wife's  left  hand,  to  wear  no  crown,  and  not  to  call  himself 
king  until  he  had  a  male  heir.  By  the  sixth, — a  remarkable  law 
to  preserve  the  separate  nationality  of  Portugal,-— no  king's  daugh- 
ter could  become  queen,  who  was  married  to  a  foreign  prince  or 
lord. 
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Alfonso  II.,  the  Fat,  a  warlike  but  dissolute  king, 
who  inherited  the  crown  in  the  year  1211,  died  when  he 
was  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  March  1223. 

Sancho  II.,  Capel*,  Alfonso's  eldest  son,  drove  the 
Moors  out  of  Alentejo,  Yet  he  was  a  weak  prince, 
wholly  given  up  to  pleasure,  and  governed  by  his  wife 
Mencia  de  Haro^^  and  by  low-born  favourites;  which 
behaviour  was  so  oflen  complained  of  at  Rome  by  his 
prelates  and  nobles,  that  at  length,  after  sundry  ad- 
monitions, an  excommunication,  and  an  interdict,  his 
brother  and  heir  presumptive  Alfonso,  count  of  Boulogne, 
was  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  made  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  June  1245.  Thus  stripped  of  his  power,  Sancho 
fled  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castille 
at  Toledo ;  and  from  thence  he  returned,  about  two  years 
afterwards,  with  an  army,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  re- 
cover Portugal,  when  the  archbishop  of  Braga  drove 
him  back  in  confusion  by  the  mere  reading  of  the  Pope's 
bull  in  the  camp  of  the  allies.  The  next  year  (a.d.  124S), 
the  banished  king  died  at  Toledo,  and  the  regent  was 
crowned  as  his  successor  at  Coimbra. 

Alfonso  III.  successfully  waged  war  with  the  Moors ; 
but  was  forced  to  share  his  conquests  in  Algarve  and 
Andalusia  with  the  Castillians.  Algarve,  however,  was 
eventually   ceded    to    him   by    Alfonso  the    Wise   (a«i>. 

1267.) 

Alfonso  III.  had  married  Beatrice,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  his  Castillian  ally,  when  his  first  wife  Matilda 
of  Dammartin,  countess  of  Boulogne,  was  still  alive.  For 
this  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  AlexandeF  IV.,  in 
the  year  1257,  and  Portugal  was  laid  under  an  interdict ; 

*  So  called  because  his  mother  had  made  him  wear  a  miHiaittft 
dress. 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lupu^  lord  of  Bncay, 
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yet  he  was  absolved  by  Urban  IV.,  afler  Matilda's  death, 
and  his  union  with  Beatrice  legitimated.  He  was  subjected 
to  fresh  censures  by  his  own  primate,  for  violating  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  clergy,  the  convents,  and  the  military  orders ; 
and  from  these  he  was  only  released  on  his  death-bed, 
March  1279. 

Denys,  the  Liberal  and  the  Father  of  his  Country,  tried 
hard  to  curtail  the  overgrown  immunities  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics :  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  forced  to 
confirm  them,  as  the  bishops  and  their  spiritual  weapons 
were  too  strong  for  him.  He  was  the  steady  patron  of 
letters  \  industry,  and  tillage ;  the  towns  also  throve  under 
his  rule,  and  the  middle  classes,  or  third  estate,  rose  into 
importance.  He  shielded  the  Portuguese  Templars  from 
persecution,  and  got  the  Pope  to  sanction  the  Order  of 
Christ  into  which  they  were  merged,  March  1319. 

Troubles  broke  out  in  his  latter  days ;  his  bastard  son 
Sancho  of  Alhurquerque  having  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
crown-prince.  The  malcontents  seized  Coimbra  and  other 
towns,  and  murdered  the  bishop  of  Evora,  who  had  the 
charge  of  denouncing  them  with  the  papal  censures ;  and 
when  indeed,  after  two  years  of  strife,  peace  was  made  in 
the  year  1322 ',  they  took  up  arms  again  before  a  twelve- 
month was  over.  A  second  reconciliation  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Denys,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  Jan. 
1325,  after  a  rule  of  nearly  forty-six  years. 

A.  D.  1325.  Alfonso  IV. — Sancho  of  Alburquerque  exiled. 
1340.  Battle  of  Rio  Salado, 

*  In  1290,  he  founded  a  university  at  Lisbon,  which,  in  the  year 
1318,  he  removed  to  Coimbra.  Portuguese  ceased  to  be  a  rude 
jargon ;  and  by  Voico  Lobeira,  the  famous  romance  of  '*  Amadis  of 
Gaul "  was  written. 

'  By  the  mediation  of  the  queen,  St,  Elieabeth  of  Arrcigon  (the 
daughter  of  Peter  III.). — The  crown-prince  was  to  keep  his  conquests, 
and  the  bastard  was  to  leave  the  court. 
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A.  D.  13A5.  Murder  of  Inez  de  Castro. 
ia57.  Peter  I. 

1361.  The  body  of  Inez  exhumed. 
1367.  Ferdinand. 
1360—1371.  War  with  Castnie. 

1372.  Ferdinand  marries  Leonora  Tellez. 

1373.  The  Castillians  besiege  Lisbon. 
1378.  Murder  of  Maria  Tellez. 
1381—1382.  Third  war  with  Castille. 

1383.  Death  of  Ferdinand.     Don  John  regent. 

1384.  Lisbon  besieged  by  John  I.  of  Castille. 

1385.  The  Regent  John  proclaimed  king  of  PortngaL 

Alfonso  IV.,  the  Brave,  at  once  confiscated  the  goods 
of  Sancho  of  Alburquerque,  and  drove  him  into  exile.  He 
more  nobly  distinguished  himself  by  his  wars  with  the 
Moors,  and  by  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  great  Chris- 
tian victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Salado,  Oct.  1340. 

In  the  year  1355,  Alfonso  put  to  death  at  Coimbrathe 
fair  and  frail  Inez  de  Caslro ',  whom  his  eldest  son,  for  some 
time  a  widower,  had  privately  married.  He  died  in  May 
1357,  having  reigned  rather  more  than  thirty-two  years. 

Peter  I.,  the  Justiciary  and  the  Cruel,  horribly  avenged 
himself  upon  those  who  had  joined  with  his  father  in  the 
murder  of  Inez.  He  solemnly  declared  her  to  have  been 
his  wife ;  and  even  caused  her  body  to  be  exhumed,  two 
years  afterwards,  that  it  might  be  laid  in  the  grave  with 
royal  honours. 

The  iron  rule  of  this  king,  which  protected  the  middle 
classes,  and  raised  their  condition,  kept  the  clergy  in  check, 
and  did  much  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  crowo. 
His  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  Jan.  1367»  was  looked 
upon  as  a  national  loss. 

Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Peter  by  his  first  wife,  was  one 

'  Inez  (Agnez)  de  Castro,  a  Castillian  lady,  had  been  Don  Peter's 
mistress  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  ftrst  wife  Constance  Mannelf  alM 
a  Castillian  ;  who  died  in  the  year  1345. 
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of  the  claimants  to  the  crown  of  Castille,  afler  the  fall  of 
Peter  the  Cruel  *,  Forced,  notwithstanding  his  league  with 
Arragon,  to  make  peace,  March  1371,  he  was  soon  at  war 
again  :  for  he  broke  his  promise  to  marry  the  Infanta  Leo^ 
nora^  Henry  of  Trastamara's  daughter ',  and  raised  Leonora 
TelleZf  his  mistress,  to  be  his  queen  ^.  He  then  allied 
himself  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  attack  Castille ;  but 
as  his  own  dominions  were  overrun,  and  Lisbon  besieged, 
he  was  fain  to  extricate  himself  by  a  fresh  treaty,  March 
1373.  After  Henry  of  Trastamara  was  dead,  there  was  a 
third  war,  in  the  year  1381,  which  hardly  lasted  a  twelve- 
month. The  feud  was  now  so  far  healed  that  John  L  of 
Castille,  who  had  lately  become  a  widower,  married  the 
Infanta  Beatrice,  Ferdinand's  only  child  ^>  May  1383. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Oct.  1383,  Ferdinand  died  at  the  age 
of  forty- three. 

Unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  the  Castillian  husband  of  their 
youthful  princess,  the  Portuguese  gave  the  regency  to  the 
late  king's  bastard  brother  John,  the  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  Avis  ®.  He  put  down  a  plot  of  the  queen  dowager, 
whose   paramour  John  Ferdinand  d^Andeyro  he  stabbed 

^  He  claimed  as  the  grandson  of  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Sancho 
IV. 

^  Afterwards  queen  of  Charles  III.  of  Navarre. 

^  She  was  divorced  from  her  hushand  Lawrence  d*Acunha, 

7  It  was  first  intended  that  she  should  marry  Ferduaand,  afterwards 
king  of  Arragon,  John's  second  son. — Her  recent  marriage  with 
John  of  Gaunt's  nephew  Edward  (a  little  boy  whose  father  Edmund, 
afterwards  duke  of  York,  was  in  Portugal  as  his  brother's  lieutenant) 
was  looked  upon  as  null. 

*  Ferdinand's  other  surviving  half-brother,  JbAn  (Inez  de  Castro's 
son),  whom  the  Portuguese  wanted  to  make  king,  was  detained  in 
Castille,  where — ^like  his  elder  brother  Denifs,  also  an  exile — he  had 
married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  of  Trastamara.  He  had 
fled  thither,  in  the  year  1378,  when  he  had  murdered  Maria  TeUez, 
bis  first  wife ;  having  listened  to  the  calumnies  of  the  queen,  her. 
sister,  who  had  been  offended  by  their  secret  marriage. 
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before  her  face ;  and  when  she  withdrew  to  Santarem,  and 
called  the  Castiliians  to  her  aid,  the  foreigners  were  re- 
pelled, and  were  unable  to  take  Lisbon  which  they  had 
besieged.  So  much  did  his  influence  increase,  that  the 
crown  itself  was  offered  to  him  at  the  Cortes  of  Coimbra, 
April  1385  ;  it  being  held  that  those  who  were  nearer  to 
the  throne  could  only  plead  a  questionable  Intimacy  *• 

A.  D.  1385.  John  L,  the  Great.    BatOe  of  Aifubarrota. 
1415.  Conquest  of  Ceata. 
1420.  Madeira  ditcovered. 
1433.  Edward,  king' of  Portagal. 
1436.  Expedition  against  Tangier. 

1438.  Alfonso  V. 

1439.  Don  Peter  regent. 
1449.  Don  Peter  slain. 

1463.  Guinea  discovered  ;  death  of  Don  Henry  the  Mariner. 
1471*  Tangier  conquered. 

1475.  Alfonso  invades  Castille. 

1476.  Battle  of  Toro. 

1477.  Alfonso  returns  to  PortugaL 
1479.  Peace  with  Castille. 

1481.  John  II. 

1483.  The  duke  of  Braganza  beheaded. 

1484.  The  young  duke  of  Viseo  killed. 
1486.  The  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  discovered. 
1495.  Death  of  John  II. 

John  I.,  the  Greats  established  himself  in  his  kingdom 
by  routing  the  Castiliians  in  a  great  battle  at  Aljubarrota* 
Aug.  1 385  *.  In  memory  of  his  victory,  he  founded  the 
magnificent  Dominican  convent  of  Batalha,  the  burial-place 
of  the  Portuguese  kings;  and  he  likewise  rewarded  the 
valour  of  Nugno  Alvarez  Pereyra,  the  Constable,  with  the 
duchy  of  Braganza,  which  eventually  came  into  the  pos- 

*  Being  the  offspring  of  the  irregular  marriages  of  Leonora  Telles 
and  Inez  de  Castro. — John  the  Great's  mother  was  Thereta  Lortwn^ 
1  See  also  the  reign  of  John  I.  of  Castille^  pp.  445^  446. 
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session  of  his  own  illegitimate  son  Alfonso^  by  his  marriage 
witli  Beatrice,  the  Constable's  daughter*  From  Alfonso, 
the  royal  house  of  Braganza  derives  its  origin. 

Having  been  released  by  the  Pope  from  his  vows,  John 
became  the  husband  of  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  Feb.  1387* 
His  reign  was  long  and  happy.  He  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  spirit  of  Portuguese  enterprise  by  his  conquest  of 
Ceuta,  a  nest  of  Moorish  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
Aug.  1415  ;  and  by  the  genius  of  his  third  son  Don  Henry ^ 
duke  of  Viseo  and  grand  master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  a 
glorious  career  of  discovery  and  conquest  was  opened  to 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  That  illustrious  prince 
turned  his  attention  to  the  infant  art  of  navigation ' ;  and 
mariners  trained  under  his  auspices  sailed  beyond  Cape 
Non,  and  doubling  Cape  Bojador  ventured  into  the  dreaded 
regions  of  the  tropics.  Besides  Madeira,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1420,  and  which  was  planted  with 
vines  from  Cyprus  and  sugar  canes  from  Sicily ;  the 
Azores  and  the  isles  of  Cape  Verd  had  been  visited  before 
the  close  of  his  useful  life  in  1463,  and  the  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  explored  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  ^. 

Edward  inherited  the  crown  of  Portugal  and  Algarve, 
Aug.  1433,  when  his  aged  father  died  of  the  plague  after 
ruling  nearly  half  a  century.  About  the  year  1436,  he 
sent  two  of  his  brothers,  Don  Henry  the  Mariner  and  Don 
Ferdinand,  the  grand  master  of  Avis,  on  an  ill-starred  ex- 
pedition against  Tangier,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 

'  At  Ceuta,  in  the  mosque  of  which  hb  was  knighted  with  his  bro- 
thers-by  his  father,  Henby  the  Mariner  seems  to  have  got  inform- 
ation which  led  him  to  seek  out  the  way  to  India  by  sea.  He  retired 
to  the  promontory  of  St.  Vincent,  where  he  built  an  observatory  and 
the  port  of  Sagres,  and  studied  astronomy  and  navigation ;  and  thus 
formed  a  school  of  scientific  seamen.  As  early  as  1452,  he  procured 
the  first  of  the  Papal  grants  to  Portugal  of  the  undiscovered  lands. 

'  In  John's  reign,  Lisbon  became  the  capital  of  Portugal. 
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Ferdinand  to  the  Moors,  as  a  hostage  for  the  restitution  of 
Ceuta.  The  pledge  not  being  redeemed,  the  In^t  lan- 
guished in  fetters  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Like  his  father,  Edward  died  of  the  plague,  Sept.  1438. 
His  widow,  Leonora  of  Arragon  *,  was  left  with  the  care  of 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  only  six  years  old. 

Alfonso  V.,  afterwards  named  ike  African,  was  very 
soon  taken  out  of  his  mother's  chai^  by  his  uncle  Peter, 
the  duke  of  Coimbra,  John  the  Great's  second  son.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  married  his  cousin  Isabella,  the 
Regent's  daughter;  a  match  which  did  not  prevent  the 
breaking  out  of  an  unhappy  war,  in  which  Peter  was  slain 
by  an  arrow  as  he  was  fighting  against  his  nephew ',  May 
1449. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  Regent,  the  chiyalrons 
Alfonso  first  invaded  Africa.  In  his  third  and  last  eiqie- 
dition,  Aug.  1471»  he  took  Arziia  and  Tangier.  Less 
glorious  was  his  attempt  to  win  tiie  crown  of  Castille  \  by 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  a  signal  defeat  at  Toro, 
March  1476.  Being  duped  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  to 
whose  court  he  went  for  help,  he  chose  to  abdicate  rather 
dian  return  home,  meaning  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine :  but  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  set  sail  for 
Portugal,  where  he  landed  and  resumed  his  sceptre,  only  a 
few  days  after  his  son  bad  been  proclaimed  king,  Nov. 
1477.  His  fiery  spirit  would  not  let  him  rest,  especially 
afler  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Castille 
(Sept.  1477)  ;  and  he  was  about  to  leave  his  throne  again, 
and  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  when  he  fell 
sick  of  the  plague,  and  died,  Aug.  1481. 

*  The  daughter  of  Ferdhiand  of  Castille,  king  of  Arragoti. 

^  Peter's  corpse  was  left  to  lie  on  the  field  of  battle  three  whole 
days,  as  the  king  forbade  its  barial.  The  next  year,  Alfonso  acknow- 
ledged the  innocence  of  his  ill-fated  father-in-law. 

•  See  above,  pp.  461,  462,  463. 
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John  IL,  the  Perfect,  who  had  not  a  little  of  his  father's 
vehemence,  charged  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Braganza ',  his 
brother-in-law,  with  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Castille,  and  had  him  beheaded,  June  1483.  This  so 
enraged  some  of  the  great  nobles,  that  they  plotted  to  set 
on  tlie  throne  his  cousin  James,  duke  of  Viseo,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand  and  the  brother  of  his  wife 
Leonora:  but  he  stabbed  his  youthful  kinsman  with  his 
own  hand,  and  punished  the  conspirators  with  death  and 
exile. 

In  this  reign,  the  Portuguese  seamen  crossed  the  equator ; 
and  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  the  year  1486,  the  Cape  o£ 
Good  Hope  was  discovered  ^  The  fulfilment  of  the  ex* 
pectations  thus  awakened,  John  II.  never  lived  to  see. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  Sept.  149.5  ;  and  as  his  only 
son '  was  gone  before  him,  his  crown  was  inherited  by  his 
first  cousin  the  Constable,  James  of  Viseo's  younger  bro* 
tber. 

A.  D.  1495.  Emanuel  the  Great  and  the  Fortunate, 
1496.  The  Jews  banished. 
1497«  Vatoo  de  Gcma  tails  to  India. 
1500.  Cabral  discovers  Brazil. 
1505 — 1509.  Almeyda  viceroy  in  the  Indies. 
1509 — 1515.  Viceroyalty  of  Alburquerque. 
1517*  Canton  first  visited. 
1519 — 1522.  Magellan's  voyage. 
1521.  John  III. 

1526.  The  Inquisition  established. 
1529.  The  Spanish  claim  to  the  Moluccas  compromised. 
1557.  Sebastian. 

1574.  Sebastian's  first  African  crusade. 
1578*  Sebastian  slain  at  Alcazar-quivir.    Henry  I. 

7  Grandson  of  duke  Alfonso.  He  had  married  Itabd  of  Viseo,  the 
queen's  sister. 

*  By  its  discoverer,  vrho  could  not  double  it,  it  was  called  Capo 
Tormentoso,  the  Stormy  Cape.     The  king  gave  it  its  better  name. 

'  The  Infant  Alfonso. — See  p.  476,  note  5. 
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A.  D.  1580.  Death  of  Henry  I.    Antony  of  Crato  defeated  at  Alcan- 
tara ;  Conquer  ofPartvgal  by  Spain, 
1581.  Cortes  of  Tomar. 

Emanuel  the  Great  and  the  Fortunate  banished  tbe 
Jews  from  Portugal,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  He 
likewise  excluded  the  converts,  or  New  Christians,  from 
all  offices  in  Church  and  State ;  a  harsh  law  which  he 
himself  repealed  in  March  1507,  after  a  dangerous  out- 
break in  which  many  of  the  New  Christians  had  been 
massacred. 

In  July  1497,  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  carrying  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  in  all,  was  sent  from  Lisbon,  under  the 
command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  to  complete  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  This  officer  doubled  tbe 
Cape  * ;  successfully  reached  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
then  the  emporium  of  India,  May  1498;  and  returned  in 
safety  to  Lisbon,  Sept.  1499.  The  next  year,  Peter^ 
Alvarez  de  Cahral  set  sail  with  a  new  fleet,  and  discovered 
Brazil  on  his  way  ;  being  driven  westward  by  foul  weather. 
On  his  arrival  in  India,  he  was  very  soon  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut^  and  the  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  was  changed  from  trade  to  conquest.  By 
Francis  d^Almeyda,  the  viceroy  in  the  Indies,  and  Alfoiuo 
of  Alburquerque,  who  superseded  him,  a  chain  of  forts  and 
factories  was  established,  which  extended  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Spice  Islands ; 
and  in  the  year  151 7»  the  trade  with  far  distant  China  was 
opened  at  Canton '.  Alburquerque,  by  his  ravages  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  (a.d.  1507),  ruined  the  commerce  of  the 
Arabs  and  Egyptians,  who  had  opposed  the  growing  power 

'  Nov.  1497)  after  a  stormy  passage  of  four  months. 
'  Owing  to  their  quarrels  with  the  Chinese,  the  Portugueae  were 
not  allowed  to  lire  at  Canton ;  but  leave  was  given  them  to  build  the 
^wn  of  Macao,  thirty  leagues  off,  as  a  station. 
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of  Portugal  as  hurtfnl  to  their  own  traffic*;  and  when 
viceroy,  he  seized  Goa  (a.d.  1510),  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East.  There  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  year  1515  ;  the  king  having  un« 
gratefully  recalled  him,  and  even  pron^oted  the  men  whom 
he  had  sent  home  as  criminals  *, 

Besides  these  expeditions,  which  have  caused  his  reign 
to  be  the  golden  period  of  his  country's  history,  Emanuel 
kept  an  army  in  Africa,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Moors 
in  Barbary.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  of  an  epidemic,  aged  fifty* 
two,  Dec.  1521. 

John  III.,  Emanuel's  son  and  successor,  forced  the  In* 
quisition  upon  his  people.  Established  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
year  1526,  the  institution  spread  itself  over  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Portuguese  crown ;  Goa  being  its  chief  station 
in  the  East.  Sees  and  missions  were  founded  in  India ; 
and  in  the  year  1541,  the  Jesuit  Francis  Xavier  was  sent 
thither  to  preach  the  Gospel :  whose  wide  field  of  labour 
extended  to  Japan,  and  who  died  on  an  island  near  Canton, 
Nov.  1552,  when  he  was  about  to  penetrate  into  China. 
John  himself  became  a  Jesuit,  and  only  retained  his  sceptre 
with  the  Pope's  leave. 

A  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  Portugal  to  the  Moluccas 
was  settled  by  a  convention  at  Saragossa,  April  1529. 
Charles  of  Spain,  who  was  in  want  of  money,  sold  his 

'  The  Egyptians  were  also  instigated  by  the  Venetians.  Indian 
goods  were  sold  cheaper  at  Lisbon  than  at  Venice,  or  any  other  d( 
the  ancient  marts. 

*  Anutlier  dissatisfied  Portuguese  officer  was  Ferdinand  Mitgellan 
(Magelhaens).  Refused  an  increase  of  lialf-a-crown  a  month  to  bis 
pay,  this  sea-captain  entered  the  service  of  Charles  of  Spain^  and 
undertook  the  first  Toyage  round  the  world.  He  sailed  with  five 
ships  from  Seville,  in  the  year  1519 ;  discovered  a  new  passage  to 
India  through  the  straits  which  still  bear  his  name ;  and  had  reached 
the  Philippines,  when  he  was  slain  at  tie  island  of  Matan,  April 
1521 .    The  next  year,  his  surviving  comrades  returned  to  Spain. 

Z  5 
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claim  for  a  million  dncats.     Several  years  later,  Brazil 
was  colonized. 

John  dying  at  the  age  of  (ifty-iive,  June  1557,  his  king- 
dom was  inherited  by  his  grandson  Sebastian ',  under  the 
regency  of  Catherine  of  Austria  *j  his  widow. 

Sebastian,  in  1562,  when  eight  years  old,  had  a  new 
guardian  in  his  great  uncle  cardinal  Henry  ^^  to  whom 
Catherine  resigned  her  authority.  On  attaining  to  man's 
estate,  his  knightly  courage,  and  the  fanatical  lesscms  which 
he  had  learned  from  the  Jesuits,  led  him  to  renew  the 
wars  against  the  Moors  in  Barbary. 

His  first  inroad,  in  the  year  1574,  was  an  affiiir  of 
brilliant  skirmishes.  His  next  expedition — undertaken 
against  the  advice  of  bis  dying  grandmother,  of  cardinal 
Henry,  and  even  of  Philip  II ,  of  Spain^  his  firm  fnmd — 
was  to  restore  Mtdey  Mohammed,  whose  uncle  Muley 
Molueh  had  usurped  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 
Landing  near  Arzila,  a  town  which  had  been  lost  and 
which  he  now  retook,  he  had  advanced  far  into  the 
enemy's  country,  when  he  was  met  by  Muley  Molueh 
with  an  army  which  greatly  outnumbered  his  own ;  and 
being  so  rash  as  to  risk  a  battle,  he  perished  at  Alcazar- 
quivir  %  near  tlie  river  Luco,  together  with  the  flower  of 
the  Portuguese  nobles  and  warriors,  while  the  Moorish 

'  The  posthumous  child  of  the  Infant  John  (the  fifth  of  John  III 'a 
six  sons).  His  mother  was  Joanna  of  Afutria,  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
aiid  of  Isabella  of  PortugaL 

'  Sister  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  John's  own  stepmother  Lwnora  (^ 
third  wife  of  Emanuel  the  Great).  Besides  her  six  sons,  who  all  died 
«young,  she  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  wliom  was  Mary,  the 
.first  wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

'  Successively  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Lisbon,  and  Evora,  and  Grand 
Inquisitor.     He  was  the  fifth  sen  of  Ensanuel  by  Mary  of  Arrag<Hi. 

^  Although  his  dead  body  was  found,  so  strong  was  the  belief 
among  the  people  that  he  ivas  still  alive,  that  several  false  Sebastians 
afterwards  started  up. 
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king.  Lis  ally,  was  drowned  as  he  was  trying  to  flee  away, 
Aug.  1578.  The  heroic  Muley  Molucb,  whose  health 
was  so  broken  that  he  was  borne  into  the  field  on  a  litter^ 
gloriously  breathed  his  last  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

As  Sebastian  was  unmarried',  his  aged  and  infirm  kins- 
man, the  cardinal-archbishop,  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

Henry  died  just  as  he  had  completed  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  Jan.  1580.  It  was  not  settled  who  was  to  be  his 
heir,  although  the  cortes  had  been  assembled  at  Lisbon  to 
consider  the  question.  The  last  direct  male  descendant  of 
Emanuel  the  Great  was  Antony,  grand  prior  of  Crato,  the 
bastard  of  his  third  son  Lewis  ;  whose  claims  were  by  no 
means  invalid.  There  were  indeed  more  legitimate  off- 
shoots of  the  royal  line  through  females ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Catherine  of  Guimaraens  ^,  wife  of  John,  duke 
of  Braganza,  whatever  right  they  had  was  damaged  by 
marriages  with  foreign  princes.  Of  all  the  pretenders  *, 
the  most  powerful  was  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose  mother 
Isabella  was  the  elder  daughter  of  Emanuel  the  Great. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Antony  of  Crato  got  himself 
proclaimed  king  by  the  people,  to  whom  the  Spaniards 
were  always  hateful.     But  Philip's  veteran  general,  whom 

'  The  ascetic  young  prince  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

^  Grandmother  of  John  IV.,  the  first  Braganza  king  of  Portugal 
(Dee.  1640),  and  second  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  GruitfiaraenM, 
the  eighth  son  of  Emanuel. — ^Her  eldest  sister  Mary  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Alexander  Famese,  the  great  duke  of  Parma.  . 

*  Besides  Antont  of  Crato,  Catherine  of 'Gruimaraetu,  and  Philip 
II.  o{  Spain,  were  Ranutius,  ducal  prince  of  Parma,  son  of  Mary  of 
Guimaraens;  Emanuel  Phtlibbrt,  duke  of  8avoy,  son  of  Maryi- 
Beahrice,  Emanuel  the  Great's  youngest  daughter ;  and  even  Cathb- 
BIRE  DE  Mbdicis,  quecn-dowagcr  of  France,  who  was  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  a  doubtful  son  of  Alfonso  III.  and  Matilda  of  Boulogne. 
Pope  Greoort  XIII.  moreover  pretended  to  the  right  of  disposing 
t>f  a  crown  which  was  dependent  on  the  Roman  see ;  and  as  the  late 
king  was  a  cardinal,  he  had  a  double  claim  to  his  property. 
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his  roaster  released  from  prison,  and  put  at  the  head  of  his 
army, — Ferdinand- Alvarez^  duke  of  Alva  (Alha),  the 
grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Navarre,  and  the  scourge  of 
the  Netherlands, — routed  the  forces  of  this  headstrong  and 
impetuous  youth  at  Alcantara,  Aug.  1580;  and  then  took 
Lisbon,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  Portugal  in  less  than 
two  months.  At  the  Cortes  of  Tomar,  April  15,  1581, 
Philip  was  solemnly  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  sove- 
reign ;  it  being  stipulated  that  Portugal  should  be  governed 
as  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom.  Antony  died  an 
exile  '. 

Under  the  selfish  rule  of  a  faithless  dynasty  of  foreign 
tyrants,  which  lasted  from  this  time  until  the  recovery  of 
the  national  independence  in  the  year  1640 ;  the  energy  of 
Portugal  was  crushed,  her  resources  cruelly  drained,  and 
her  trade  and  colonial  empire  reduced  to  the  shadow  of 
their  former  greatness.  The  wounds  inflicted  were  so  deep, 
that  they  have  never  been  healed. 


SECTION  XI. 

SCANDINAVIA    AND    THE    NORTHERN    KINGDOMS. 

Of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  Russia,  the  account  must  be  somewhat  brief.  Much 
of  their  medieval  history  is  obscure,  or  only  of  local  in- 
terest. 

'  After  several  wanderings,  Antony  arriyed  in  France,  July  1581, 
and  was  well  received  by  Henry  III.  A  fleet  was  given  to  him  with 
which  he  sailed  to  St.  Michael's;  but  its  commander  PAi/ip  8trm 
had  his  ships  destroyed  at  sea,  in  a  battle  with  the  marquis  of  Sania 
Cruz,  A  later  attempt  on  Portugal  itself,  with  the  help  of  an  English 
fleet  under  Sir  Franeia  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norrit,  in  the  year  1589, 
also  failed.— When  Antony  died,  Aug.  1595,  he  left  Henry  IV,  of 
France  his  heir;  recommending  two  sons  to  his  protection. 
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NORWAY, 

A.  D.     875.  Harold  Harfagr,  king  of  Norway. 
1000.  Olaus  I.  overthrown  by  the  Danes. 
1028.  Olaus  the  Saint  defeated  by  Canute. 
1038.  Magnus  I.  rescues  Norway  from  the  Danes. 
1042.  Magnus  becomes  king  of  Denmark. 
1047.  Death  of  Magnus.     Harold  Hardrada. 
1066.  Harold  Hardrada  slain  at  Stamford  bridge. 
1103.  Magnus  III.  slain  in  Ireland. 

About  the  year  875,  Harold,  the  Fairhaired  (Harfaor), 
who  was  of  a  princely  race  in  Sweden,  united  into  theking*- 
dom  of  Norway  the  dominions  of  petty  chieflains  whom  he 
had  either  subdued  or  expelled  ^.  He  also  extended  his 
rule  over  the  islands  on  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland. 

In  the  days  of  his  great  grandson  Olaus  (Olaf)  I.  were 
great  troubles,  owing  to  the  rough  means  by  which  Chris- 
tianity was  forced  upon  a  fierce  race  of  heathen  pirates. 
This  zealous  sovereign  was  overpowered,  in  the  year  1000, 
by  SwEYN,  the  pagan  king  of  Denmark  *,  and  by  the  Swedes, 
and  his  realms  were  shared  between  his  conquerors :  but 
liis  kinsman  Olaos  II.,  the  Saint,  whose  earnest  faith  was 
also  marred  by  intolerance,  made  head  against  the  in- 
vaders, shortly  after  the  death  of  Sweyn  in  England  (Feb. 
1014),  until  he  was  driven  out  at  last,  in  the  year  1028, 
"by  Sweyn's  son,  Canute  the  Great,  whom  he  had  but 
lately  attacked  and  defeated  in  Scania  with  the  help  of  the 
Swedes.  Olaus  afterwards  renewed  the  war  with  some 
troops  which  he  brought  from  Russia,  whither  he  had  fled ; 
and  lost  his  life. 

Canute's  eldest  son  Swbyn  II.  was  expelled  from  Nor- 
way, in  the  year  1036,  by  St.  Olaus'  son  Magnus  I.,  the 
Good  ;  who  re-established  his  country's  independence,  and 

*  See  also  vol.  i.,  p.  183,  note  3. 

'  Sweyn  and  Oiaus  had  once  been  allies,  and  had  joined  in  an  in- 
vasion of  England  (a.d.  994). 
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even  won  for  himself  the  crown  of  Denmark.  On  the 
death  of  Magnus,  in  1047»  Norway  was  a  separate  king- 
dom under  Harold  Hakdrada,  his  half-uncle  ' ;  whose 
career  ended  in  England,  where  he  was  slain  at  Stamford 
bridge,  near  York,  Sept.  1066.  Magnus  III.,  Barfod^ 
the  grandson  of  this  king  and  the  last  of  the  Intimate 
dynasty  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired,  recovered  the  Orkneys 
and  Man,  and  conquered  Cantyre  from  the  Scots  :  but  he 
was  killed  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1103  ;  after  which,  for 
some  generations,  there  was  a  scramble  for  his  kingdom 
among  his  bastard  offspring  ^,  and  partition  followed  upon 
partition.  During  these  troubled  times,  the  prelates,  with 
their  lands  and  strong  castles,  and  their  power  in  the 
national  assemblies,  had  the  chief  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  kings  ;  and  the  crown  itself  came  to  be  held  in  fief  of 
the  archbishops  of  Drontheim. 

A.  D.  1217.  Haco  V. 

1223.  The  Storthing  meets  at  Bergen. 
1261.  Iceland  and  Greenland  recovered. 

1263.  Battle  of  Largs.     Magnus  Y 1 1.  Lagabatta. 

1264.  Iceland  and  Greenland  finally  reduced. 
1266.  Sale  of  the  Hebrides  and  Man. 

1273.  The  hereditary  succession  established. 
1280.  Eric  succeeds. 
1299.  Haco  VI. 
1319.  Death  of  Haco. 

Under  Haco  V.,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  1217» 
Norway,  which  was  again  one  kingdom,  settled  down  and 
throve.     He  encouraged  trade,  and  was  a  friend  to  the 

^  Uterine  brother  of  St.  Olaus,  and  great  great  grandson  of  Harold 
Harfagr.  He  had  much  wealth ;  having  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  northern  warriors  in  the  service  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

'  The  doubtful  question  of  paternity  was  wont  to  be  settled  by 
the  fire  ordeal. 
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commons ' ;  and  moreover  he  recovered  the  rule  which  St. 
Olaus  once  had  over  Iceland  and  its  colonies  in  Greenland. 
But  when  he  invaded  Scotland,  his  good  fortune  forsook 
him.  He  was  signally  defeated  at  Largs,  in  Ayrshire, 
Oct.  1263  ;  shortly  after  which,  he  died  in  one  of  the 
Orkney  islands. 

His  son  Magnus  VIL,  the  Law-mender  (Lagahatta), 
brought  Iceland  and  Greenland  under  complete  subjection ; 
but  sold  the  Hebrides  and  Man  to  the  Scotch.  He  eman- 
cipated the  crown  from  its  vassalage  to  the  see  of  Drontheim, 
and  made  the  succession  hereditary  ;  the  prelates  renounc- 
ing their  right  of  election  so  long  as  there  should  be  any 
legitimate  descendant  of  his  race  (a.d.  1273).  After  his 
death,  in  the  year  1280,  followed  the  two  reigns  of  his 
sons  Eric  '  and  Haco  VI. ;  and  in  the  latter  of  these 
princes  ended  the  male  line  of  the  dynasty,  in  the  year 
1319. 

A.  D.  1319.  Magnus  (VIII.)  Smek,  king  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
13d0.  Magnus  resigns  Norway  to  Haco  V. 
1363.  Haco  marries  Margaret  of  Denmark. — Loss  of  Sweden. 
1380.  Olaus  y. — Union  of  Denmark  and  Norway  ;  Margaret 

regent. 
1387*  Death  of  Olaus  ;  Margaret  becomes  queen. 

Magnus  Smek,  who  was  also  king  of  Sweden,  inherited 
Norway  in  right  of  his  mother  Ingehorga^  Haco's  daughter. 
In  the  year  1350,  he  resigned  it  to  his  son  Haco  V. ;  who 
afterwards  married  Margaret  of  Denmark  '.  When 
Haco  died  (a.d.  1380),  Margaret  was  regent  for  her  son 

'  In  the  year  1223,  the  Storthing,  or  States-General,  first  assem- 
bled at  Bergen. 

*  Eric  by  his  wife  Margaret  of  Scotland  (daughter  of  Alexander 
III-),  was  the  father  of  the  infant  heiress  of  Scotland,  Margaret  maid 
of  Norway ;  whose  death  in  Orkney,  Oct.  1290,  gave  occasion  to  the 
rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  Baliol  and  Bruce. 

>  April  1368,  about  which  time  he  and  his  father  were  deposed 
in  Sweden. 
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Olaus  V. ;  afler  whose  death,  in  the  year  1387,  she  herself 
became  queen.  And  thus  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  were  united. 

SWEDEN. 

A.  D.    875.  Era  of  the  kingdom  of  Upsala. 

829  and  855.  St.  Anschar  visits  Sweden. 
1001.  Olaus  III.  becomes  king  of  Sweden. 
1056.  Accession  of  Stenkill. 
1075.  Destruction  of  the  temple  at  Upsala. 
1080.  The  pagan  Blot-Swens  oppose  the  Stenkills. 
113.3.  Swerker  I.— Ruin  of  the  Stenkills. 
1155.  Eric  IX. — Era  of  the  conquest  of  Finland. 
1161.  St.  Eric  murdered.    Charles  YII.  king  of  the  Goths 

and  Swedes. 
1222.  Death  of  John  I.,  the  last  Swerker  king. 
1248.  East  Bothnia  and  East  Finland  conquered. 
1250.  Death  of  Eric  XI.,  the  last  of  the  Bondes. 

About  the  year  875,  under  Eric  (Henry)  Edmund-son^ 
the  subjection  of  Gothland  to  the  kingdom  of  Upsala  first 
united  the  Swedes  and  the  Scandinavian  Goths'.  By 
that  time,  the  preaching  of  St,  Anschar,  the  apostle  of  the 
Danes ',  had  begun  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  heathenism ; 
yet  Christianity  made  its  way  rather  slowly  until  the  days 
of  Olaus  III.,  a  prince  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  year  1001,  and  was  baptized  by  one  of  the 
missionaries  who  were  sent  from  England  with  Sigefred  of 
York,     Although  strangely  blended  with  the  old  super- 

<  See  also  vol.  i.,  pp.  182, 183. 

*  Originally  a  monk  at  Corhie,  he  preached  in  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den; and  in  the  year  831,  he  became  the  first  Archbishop  of  Ham> 
burg.  He  visited  Sweden  in  829  and  855 ;  his  second  coming  being 
called  for  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Christian  priests,  in  the  year  845. 
At  that  disastrous  time,  Hamburg  had  been  burnt  by  the  Nartlimeo, 
and  he  had  fled  to  Bremen,  the  see  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  hold  t»  eommendam. 
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stitions,  the  Gospel  civilized  the  Northmen  ^     The  pirates 
gradually  became  husbandmen. 

In  the  year  1056,  a  new  dynasty  of  kings  began  with 
Stenkill*.  When,  however,  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  idols  of  Upsala  had  aroused  the  Pagans,  who 
had  hitherto  been  treated  with  forbearance,  the  family  of 
Blot-Swen  was  set  up  against  the  Stenkills;  and  from 
the  year  1080  to  1133,  there  was  a  war,  at  first  of  religion 
and  then  of  races,  owing  to  which  the  country  was  shared 
between  rival  kings,  and  Gothland  and  Sweden  were  at 
last  separated.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  Swerker  I. — 
one  of  the  Blot-Swens,  but  a  convert  to  Christianity — got 
for  himself  the  mastery,  and  the  Stenkills  were  extirpated. 

On  the  assassination  of  Swerker,  in  the  year  1155,  Eric 
IX.,  the  Sainty  son  of  Bonde,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  Swedes :  but  the  Goths  declared  themselves  for  the 
heir  of  the  deceased  king,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  houses 
of  Bonde  knd  Swerker  should  reign  alternately  over  both 
nations.  When  therefore  St.  Eric  was  murdered  by  some 
malcontents,  May  1161,  Charles  VII.,  Swerker-son,  who 
styled  himself  king  of  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  succeeded 
him.  After  these,  two  Bondes  and  two  Swerkers  had  the 
crown  in  their  turn ' ;  and  then — on  the  death  of  John  I., 
the  last  Swerker,  in  1222 — followed  the  last  male  of  St. 
Eric's  line,  Eric  XL,  Lespe  (the  Stammerer),  a  wise  and 
able  king  though  stricken  with  palsy.  He  died  childless, 
Feb.  1250. 

'  The  Roman  letters  now  supplanted  the  Runic  characters  of  the 
pagans. 

'  The  older  dynasty,  that  of  Lodbrok,  claimed  descent  from  the 
pirate  Raonar,  who  was  put  to  death  hy  the  Northumbrians  in  866. 

*  Canute  Erie-ton,  agamst  whom  Charles  VII.  fell  fighting  (a.d. 
1167),  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1199,  hy  the  tyrant  Swerker  III., 
Charles'  son.  Swerker  was  slain  in  battle,  Feb.  1210,  by  Eric  X., 
Cantit-ton;  on  whose  death,  in  the  year  1216,  John  I.,  Swerker's 
youthful  son,  came  to  the  throne. 
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In  this  age,  the  clergy  had  greatly  grown  in  wealth  and 
power ;  so  that,  with  the  nohles,  they  could  keep  the  sove- 
reign in  check.  St.  Eric  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Up- 
land ' ;  and  also  began  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the 
Fins,  by  reducing  West  Finland.  East  Finland  and  East 
Bothnia  were  subdued  by  Eric  XL 

A.  D.  1250.  The  Folkungers.     Waldemar  I. ;  Birger  regent 
1254.  Stockholm  built. 
1266.  Birger  lays  down  the  regency. 
1272 — 1276.  Waldemar's  pilgrimage ;  Magnna  regent 
1279.  Waldemar  deposed.    Magnus  I. 
1288.  Waldemar  imprisoned  (died  1292). 
1290.  Birger. — ^Torkel  regent. 
1304.  Torkel  beheaded.     Birger  imprisoned. 
1307.  Birger  released ;  the  kingdom  dismembered. 
1310.  Birger*8  brothers  do  homage. 
1317.  Birger  starrea  his  brothers. 
1319.  Bixger  deposed.    Magnus  II.,  Smek. 
1350.  Eric  (XII.)  disputes  the  kingdom  with  his  father. — 

Norway  given  to  Haco. 
1359.  Death  of  Eric.     Treaty  with  Denmark. 
1961.  The  Danes  sack  Wisby.    Haco  (II.)  chosen  king. 
1363.  Magnus  and  Haoo  deposed. 

Waldemar,  the  son  of  Eric's  sister  Ingehorga  and  the 
first  of  the  Folkungers,  began  his  reign  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  father,  count  Birger :  who  put  down  by 
treachery  the  faction  of  the  nobles  who  had  married  the 
two  other  sisters  of  the  late  king ' ;  and  who  also  built  and 
fortified  Stockholm,  and  ruled  wisely  for  fifteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  withdrew  into  a  monastery.  When 
left  to  himself,  Waldemar  fell  into  contempt,  and  became 
jealous  of  bis  brother  Magnus^  prince  of  Gothland^  whom 

r  M  The  law  of  Crod  and  of  St.  Eric  "  became  a  proverbial  sajfing 
among  the  Swedes. 

'  Birger  invited  the  hostile  chiefe  to  a  conference,  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle ;  and  when  they  came,  they  were  seized  and  beheaded. 
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he  had  entrusted  with  the  regency  while  he  himself  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land'.  In  the  year  1279,  he 
was  forced  to  resign  his  crown. 

Magnus  L,  Ladulaea  \  styled  himself  king  of  the  Swedes 
and  Goths ;  a  title  which  was  retained  by  his  successors. 
Wise  and  warlike,  he  kept  his  nobles  in  order,  and  brought 
Liapland  under  his  sway;  and  when  Waldemar  plotted 
against  him,  he  shut  him  up  in  a  castle  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  (a.d.  1288).  Magnus  died  before  his  brother,  Dec. 
1 290,  when  his  eldest  son  was  about  eleven  years  old. 

BiRGER,  in  the  year  lt304,  tried  in  vain  to  appease  a 
rebellion  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  Torkel  Canut-son^  the 
hated  regent  of  his  minority.  For  three  years  he  was  im- 
mured in  a  prison  by  Eric  -and  Waldemar ,  his  brothers ; 
and  when  released,  he  was  made  to  give  up  to  them  two- 
thirds  of  his  kingdom,  to  be  held  as  independent  duchies. 
He  subsequently  got  help  from  Norway  and  Denmark, 
and  thus  induced  them  to  do  homage;  and  in  the  year 
13179  having  bidden  them  to  a  high  feast  at  his  court,  he 
threw  both  of  them  into  a  dungeon,  where  they  died  of 
Jiunger.  His  people  now  rising •  up  against  him,  he  was 
beaten  in  several  battles,  and  forced  at  last,  in  the  year 
1319,  to  take  refuge  among  the  Danes.     He  died  in  exile. 

After  the  flight  of  fiirger,  his  son  Magnus^  was  be- 
headed, and  the  crown  was  given  to  his  nephew,  the  heir 
of  the  murdered  duke  Eric. 

Magnus  II.,  Smek,  who  also  became  king  of  Norway, 
had  the  good  fortune,  in  the  year  1332,  to  acquire  Scania, 
Halland,  and  Bleking,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Danish 

'  He  went  to  atone  for  his  incestuous  love  for  one  of  his  sisters-in- 
law. — His  wife,  hy  whom  he  bad  two  children,  was  Sophia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Erie  IV.  of  Denmark. 

^  So  called,  owing  to  a  law  of  his  which  severely  punished  the 
seizure  of  a  peasant^a  goods  without  payment. 

'  Magnus'  mother  was  Martha  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Eric  V. 
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rule.  Eighteen  years  later,  he  raised  his  second  son  Haco 
to  the  throne  of  Norway ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he 
had  to  share  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  with  Eric,  his  rebel- 
lious first-born.  When  Eric  was  dead  *  (a.d.  1359),  Mag- 
nus was  again  at  feud  with  his  subjects,  owing  to  the  cession 
of  Halland  and  his  other  conquests  in  the  treaty  by  which 
Margaret  of  Denmark  was  afBanced  to  the  young  king  of 
Norway.  The  islanders  of  Gothland  refusing  to  pay  taxes, 
Waldemar  III.  and  the  Danes  were  let  loose  upon  them, 
in  the  year  1361,  and  the  thriving  port  of  Wisby  was 
sacked  and  ruined  ;  an  outrage  which  so  exasperated  the 
Swedes,  that  they  called  upon  Haco  to  take  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  and  Magnus  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Calmar. 

Haco  was  not  long  at  the  helm.  His  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Denmark  *,  April  1363,  so  offended  the  Swedes 
that  they  pronounced  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  him 
and  his  father,  the  latter  of  whom  had  lately  escaped  from 
prison.  The  crown  was  offered  by  the  insurgents  to 
Henry  IL,  duke  of  Holstein  ;  who  advised  them  rather  to 
choose  his  wife's  nephew  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg^  the 
eldest  son  of  Euphemia^  Magnus  Smek*s  sister. 

A.D.  1363.  Albert  of  Mecklenburg. 

1371*  Magnus  retires  to  Norway  (drowned,  1374). 
1 388.  Albert  taken  prisoner  at  Falkoping. 
1395.  Treaty  of  Lindholni. 

Albert  o{  Mecklenburg  won  a  battle  in  which  Magnus 
Smek  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Haco  fled  away  wounded. 
The  Danish  allies  of  the  deposed  princes  were  afterwards 

*  The  young  king  was  poisoned ;  some  say  by  his  mother, 
^  He  had  promised  the  Swedes  to  marry  Elizabetk,  the  duke  of 
Holstein's  daughter ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Waldemar  of  Denmark, 
into  whose  hands  Elizabeth  had  fallen  (being  driven  upon  his  oosBt 
by  a  storm  when  on  her  way  to  Sweden). 
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gained  over  at  some  cost  of  territory ;  and  though  Haco 
eventually  laid  siege  to  Stockholm,  in  the  year  1371)  he 
only  succeeded  in  getting  his  father  released  on  condition 
of  renouncing  the  throne.  Magnus  then  withdrew  to  Nor- 
way, where  he  was  drowned,  about  the  year  1374,  as  he 
was  crossing  a  ford. 

Greedy  of  money  and  power,  Albert  drew  upon  himself 
a  war  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  These 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  Margaret  of  Denmark  ;  who 
sent  forth  an  army,  under  Ivar  Lycke,  by  which  the  forces 
of  the  Swedish  king  were  routed  at  Falkoping*,  Sept. 
1388,  and  he  and  his  son  J^ric  were  carried  away  as  pri- 
soners to  the  castle  of  Lindholm.  Every  thing  was  con- 
quered by  the  Danes  but  Stockholm  and  a  few  strongholds, 
which  were  held  against  them  by  John,  duke  of  Stargard^ 
Albert's  cousin,  for  several  years.  The  unequal  conflict 
ended  altogether,  after  the  treaty  of  Lindholm  had  restored 
to  Albert  his  freedom  on  hard  terms  of  ransom,  June 
1395  •. 

A.  D.  1397.  Union  of  Calmar. 

1520.  Battle  of  Bogesund.    Massacre  of  Stockholm. 

1522.  Revolt  of  Gustavus  Wasa. 

1523.  Gustavus  Wasa,  king  of  Sweden* 

In  July  1397)  on  St.  Margaret's  day,  Margaret,  "the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,"  made  the  famous  Union  op 
Calmar,  by  which  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  were 
to  be  evermore  under  one  sovereign,  each  kingdom  having 
its  own  states -general  and  its  own  laws '. 

There  was  too  much  jealousy  between  the  Swedes  and 

"  See  also  p.  84,  note  6.— His  best  troops  were  contingents  from 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein. 

«  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he  was  either  to  pay  60,000  marks,  or 
to  give  up  Stockholm  and  all  his  claims  to  the  Swedish  crown. 

'  The  sovereign  was  also  to  reside  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 
in  turn.    Each  in  turn  was  to  elect  the  king. 
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isc  flK^  m.  fkm  to  w«k  welL     Bj  the  middle  of 
scHtEry,  Ae  UaioB  had  become  almost  nommal ; 
o^  d»  Lu— >  of  Oldcalfig  haTing  litde  andionty 

eoBmooly  ruled  by  native 
AcxkfiSRtDffs*.  The  laat  of  theae^  the  yooi^r  Steen 
STare,  vas  moftaDy  ooiMdLd  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes  at 
Jan.  \520z  Md  by  the  Swedish  States  at  Up- 
March,  Chustias  II.,  **  the  Nero  of 
Idiig.  But  the  citizens  of 
by  Chrutima  GytteusHerma,  Sture's 
Id  not  biook  this  sabroission  to  a  foreign 
had  to  besiege  them  for  three 
hs«  axsd  it  was  obIt  by  finr  promises  that  he  could  get 


then  to  caprtalate,  Sept.  1520.  He  made  his  entry  with 
pomp;  and  am  the  foorth  of  NoTember,  he  was 
iJUMtd  by  Gwstmwms  TroU,  archbishop  of  UptaUiy 
his  aDpnncqiled  adheient  • 

Alter  the  eoraniioB  were  diree  more  days  of  feasting ; 
on  the  last  of  whidi,  ninety-four  of  the  guests,  the  leadii^ 
prelates  and  nobles  of  the  land,  were  suddenly  seized, 
tried,  and  doomed  as  heretics  *.  With  such  haste  were  the 
forms  of  this  mockery  of  justice  gone  through,  that  the  vic- 
tims were  led  forth,  the  very  next  day,  without  a  priest  to 
shrive  them,  and  their  heads  were  struck  off,  and  their 


*  These  were  Chamlis  Caxct-son  Bonds,  seyeral  times  deposed 
and  Tcstcrcd^  who  died  in  Hay  1470;  Stkkn  Sture,  his  nephew, 
after  whose  desth,  I>ec.  1503,  came  Swakt  Nilson  Sturs  ;  and  last 
of  ail,  Steen  Srcaa  II.,  Swant's  son,  Jan.  1512. 

*  This  hateful  prelate  was  the  son  of  Erie  Troll,  who  was  candidate 
for  the  administratorship  against  Steen  Store. 

1  Store  and  his  party  had  been  exoommnnicated  by  the  Pope, 
three  years  before,  for  defiosing  Troll  from  his  see.  To  enforee  this 
bull.  Christian  had  invaded  Sweden ;  but  as  he  had  now  granted  an 
amnesty,  and  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  il 
had  been  concerted  that  Troll  should  rise  up  at  the  feast^  and  remind 
him  that  the  Pope  had  not  yet  been  satisfied. 
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bodies  burnt  to  ashes.  Nor  even  then  was  the  vengeance 
of  the  king  and  the  primate  satiated.  In  all  the  towns 
which  Christian  visited,  gibbets  were  set  up  for  wholesale 
executions ;  and  when  he  had  returned  home  to  Denmark, 
the  Swedes  had  to  bear  without  redress  the  insolent  bru- 
tality of  his  soldiers,  and  the  galling  tyranny  of  the  ministers 
whom  he  left  behind  ^ 

But  in  the  son  of  one  of  the  murdered  nobles, — Gusta- 
vus  Wasa  ',  a  young  hostage  whom  the  Danish  tyrant  had 
faithlessly  carried  away  with  him,  about  two  years  before, — 
the  oppressed  country  found  an  avenger.  Breaking  loose 
from  confinement,  Gustavus  hid  himself  for  a  while  in  the 
mountains  of  Dalecarlia,  working  in  the  mines  for  his  bread; 
and  when,  by  his  strength  and  the  boldness  of  his  bearing, 
he  had  gained  some  influence  over  his  fellow-labourers,  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  people  at  a  yearly  feast,  and 
led  them  at  once  to  rise  with  him  against  the  governor  of 
the  province.  Success  increased  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents ;  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1522,  he  took  the  title  of 
Administrator,  and  was  hailed,  wherever  he  went,  as  a  de- 
liverer. In  June  1523,  he  was  elected  king  of  Sweden; 
and  by  the  surrender  of  Stockholm,  which  soon  followed, 
his  power  was  securely  established  *, 

By  introducing  the  order  of  burgesses  and  peasants  into 
the  diet,  the  new  king  humbled  the  clergy  and  weakened 
the  nobles.  He  thus  recovered  most  of  the  alienated  de- 
mesnes of  the  crown,  and  was  enabled  to  confiscate  the 

3  l^pecially  of  Diedrich  Slagheck,  a  Westphalian  barber,  whom  he 
now  raised  to  be  archbisliop  of  Lundtn.  When  the  Pope  complained 
of  the  murder  of  two  bishops  among  the  victims  at  Stockholm,  Slag- 
heck was  made  the  scape-goat  by  his  mean  master,  and  was  burnt 
alive  at  Copenhagen,  Jan.  Ifi22  ! 

*  Son  of  Eriz  Wasa,  and  grand-nephew  of  Qiarles  Ganut^son. 

*  Halland,  the  isle  of  Gothland,  and  other  islands  and  districts  still 
belonged  to  Denmark  until  the  peace  of  Bromsebroe,  Aug.  1645. 
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landsy  tithes,  castles,  and  convents  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
Latheranism  was  set  up  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
no  other  fbnn  of  belief  was  tolerated, 

DENMARK. 

A.  D.    863  (or  900).  Gorm  the  Old  unket  Detifnark  into  a  Hn^fdom. 

936.  Haiold  Biaatand. 

962.  Sobmission  of  Norway. 

965.  Expedition  of  Otho ;  Harold  baptized. 

985.  Sweyn  I. 

1000.  Sweyn  conquers  Norway. 
1014.  Canute  II.,  the  Great 
1016.  CamuU  conqtun  England, 
1028.  Norway  conquered.     Ulf  murdered. 
1036.  Canute  III.  (Hardicanute.) 
1042.  Tke  Danes  hm  EfigUmd.    Magnus  the  Good. 
1047.  Death  of  Magnus. 

GoRM  the  Oldj  the  Norse  king  of  Zealand  \  subdued 
Jutland  *  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  towards  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  thus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark. Its  border  was  extended  beyond  the  Eyder  :  but 
in  the  year  931,  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  Sleswick 
by  Henry  the  Fowler. 

Harold  II.,  Biaatand^ ,  who  succeeded  his  aged  father 
about  the  year  936,  twice  went  to  the  help  of  the  Normans 
in  France,  and  twice  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Nor- 
way '.  When,  however,  he  ravaged  Sleswick,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Otho  the  Great ;  who,  in  the  year  965,  marched 
into  Jutland,  and  obliged  him  to  do  homage  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  be  baptized  together  with  his  son, 

*  He  was  of  the  race  of  the  Skioldimft,    See  toI.  i.,  p.  183. 

*  For  GoDFRBT,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Jutes,  and  his  nephew 
Hkhmihg,  see  also  vol.  i.,  p.  253. 

'  ^ue^oQtk. — For  his  expeditions  in  aid  of  the  French  NonnanSy 
in  the  year  945  and  963,  see  abo^e,  pp.  272,  284. 

*  In  950  and  962.    On  the  latter  occadon^  he  seized  part  of  the 
country^  and  made  the  rest  tributary. 
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By  this  son,  who  afterwards  sided  with  the  heathen  party 
and  restored  the  idols,  Harold  was  driven  from  his  throne 
in  his  old  age ;  and  when  restored  by  the  grateful  Normans, 
he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  leading  rebels,  about  the  year 
985. 

The  undutiful  Swetn  I.  (Svend),  who  had  now  forsaken 
heathenism,  subdued  Norway,  and  died  while  he  was  con- 
quering England,  Feb.  1014.  His  son  Canute  H.  (Knut), 
the  Great,  brought  England,  Denmark  ^,  and  Norway  under 
his  rule,  and  had  Sleswick  ceded  to  him  by  Conrad  the  Salic  : 
he  became  a  devout  Christian,  founded  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  justice  and  wisdom^ 
On  the  death  of  this  prince,  Nov.  1036,  two  illegitimate 
sons  reigned  in  England  and  Norway ;  but  Denmark  was 
inherited  by  Canute  III.,  better  known  as  Hardieanutet 
who  was  born  in  wedlock.  Hardicanute  died  in  England, 
which  had  fallen  into  his  power  after  the  decease  of  Harold 
Harefoot,  his  half  brother,  June  1042.  With  him  ended  the 
race  of  Skiold,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  in  Britain  \ 

A.  D.  1042.  Magnus  of  Norway. 

1047—1076.  Sweyn  II.,  Estrithson. 

1131.  Murder  of  St.  Canute,  king  of  the  Wends. 

1152.  Sweyn  III.  confirmed  by  Frederic  Barbarosea. 

1157.  Accession  of  Waldemar  I.,  the  Great. 

1 1 64—1 1 68.  Conquest  of  Bugen. 

1175.  Julin  sacked  (and  Stettin,  1176)« 

1182.  Canute  VL,  the  Pious. 

1 183.'  Partition  of  Mecklenburg. 

1184.  Submission  of  Pomerania. 

1201.  Conquest  of  Holstein. — ^Death  of  Absalom  of  Lunden. 

B  He  got  Denmark  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Harold  III.,  in 
the  year  1016. 

^  The  civil  wars  among  the  Northmen  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
gain their  independence. — In  the  year  1069,  a  fleet  was  sent  by 
Sweyn  II.  to  invade  the  north  of  England;  but  William  the  Con- 
queror baffled  his  designs. 

2nd  Ser, — vol.  ii.  a  a 
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A.  D.  1202.  Waldemar  II.,  the  Victoriona. 
1210.  West  Pruaua  conquered. 
1214.  Diploma  of  Frederic  II. 
1219.  Conquests  in  Esthonia. 
1223.  Waldemar  imprisoned ;  revolt  of  the  eanquered  pro 

vinoes. 
1225.  Waldemar  released. 
1227-  Waldemar  defeated  at  Bomhovet. 
1241.  Death  of  Waldemar  II. 

Magnus  the  Good,  of  Norway,  on  whom  Hardicanute 
had  settled  by  a  treaty  the  reversion  of  the  Danish  crown, 
died  childless  in  the  year  1047 ;  so  that  Denmark  was 
again  a  separate  kingdom  under  Swetn  II.,  Estrithsont 
Canute  the  Great's  nephew',  who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Swedes,  had  already  tried  four  times  to  drive  out  the  Nor* 
w^ans. 

On  the  death  of  Sweyn  IL,  April  1076,  followed  a 
stormy  period  of  slain  kings  and  civil  wars.  Five  of  his 
thirteen  illegitimate  sons  reigned  in  succession';  from  the 
fourth  of  whom — Eric  I.,  the  Good,  the  father  of  St.  Canute 
king  of  the  Wends — sprang  the  dynasty  which  at  last  esta- 
blished itself  on  the  throne,  when  the  treacherous  tyrant 
SwBTN  III.,  who  was  of  the  bastard  line  of  Eric  I.  and 
had  been  recognisied  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
was  killed  in  his  flight  from  a  battle  in  which  he  had  been 
routed  by  Waldemar  I.,  the  Great,  the  posthumous  son 

>  Sweyn  was  the  son  of  Ettrithf  Canute's  sister,  and  of  U^  (a 
powerful  count  whom  Canute  eansed  to  be  murdered  in  a  church, 
A.D.  1028). 

*  Harold  IV.,  who  died  April  1080;  Cawutb  IV.,  Os  SttisO^  who 
enforced  the  payment  of  tithes  and  was  killed  m  the  church  of 
Odensee,  July  1086 ;  Olaub  IV.,  Hunger  (in  whose  reign  was  a  great 
famine),  who  died  in  August  1095  ;  Eric  I.,  ike  Oood,  who  died  at 
Cyprus  on  a  pilgrimage,  July  llOS ;  and  Nicholas  (Niels),  who  was 
murdered  in  Sleswick,  June  1 134. — For  the  murder  of  St.  Canute  (king 
of  the  Wends  and  the  legitimate  son  of  Erie  the  Good),  at 
Jan.  1131,  by  Magnus,  the  son  of  Nicholas;  see  p.  60,  note  9L 
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of  St.  Canute,  Oct.  1157  ^  The  new  king  attacked  the 
piratical  Wends  who  infested  die  Baltic ;  ravaging  their 
coasts  with  his  fleets,  destroying  their  ships,  and  leaguing 
with  Henry  the  Lion  and  Albert  the  Bear  to  overrun  their 
territory.  He  conquered  from  them  the  island  of  Rugen, 
and  in  Pomerania  he  sacked  Julin  and  Stettin  ;  he  is  also 
known  as  the  builder  of  Dantzic  and  the  founder  of  Copen- 
hagen*. Dying  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  May  1182,  he  left 
his  power  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Canute  VI.,  the  Pious ; 
who  forced  the  princes  of  Mecklenburg'  and  Pomerania  to 
do  homage,  iodk  possession  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  and 
subdued  all  Holsteio.  Canute  dying  childless  at  the  age  of 
forty',  Nov.  1202,  his  brother  Waldemar  IL,  the  FtctO" 

*  On  the  death  of  Nicholas  reigned  Ebic  II.  (the  younger  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Eric  I.) ;  who  destroyed  his  elder  brother  Harold  and 
eleven  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  was  himself  killed  in  open  parliament 
by  a  suitor  against  whom  he  had  given  sentence,  Sept.  1 137.  His  suc- 
cessor Ebic  III.,  tie  Lamb^  the  sou  of  his  sister  Maghild,  had  a  war 
with  Harold's  surviving  eon  Olaus,  in  which  the  latter  perished.  Eric, 
insulted  by  the  Wendish  pirates,  withdrew  into  a  monastery,  in  the 
year  1147;  and  the  crown  was  disputed  between  Swetn  III.,  the 
bastard  of  Eric  II.,  and  Camutb  V.,  the  son  of  Magnus.  In  the  year 
1152,  Frederic  Barbarossa  adjudged  it  to  Sweyn ;  but  gave  the  island 
of  Zealand  to  Canute.  Sweyn  made  himself  so  hated  and  despised, 
that  he  was  forced,  five  years  afterwards,  to  content  himself  with 
Scania,  and  to  cede  the  islands  to  Canute  V.,  and  Jutland  to  Walde- 
mar, duke  of  Sleswick,  St.  Canute's  son :  but  at  the  feast  which  con- 
cluded the  treaty,  Canute  Y.  was  murdered  and  Waldemar  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Waldemar  again  took  up  arms,  and  soon  avenged 
himself. 

*  Dantzic  was  originally  Dantku}fk  (Danish  fort);  Copenhagen 
was  a  royal  castle. 

'  For  the  way  in  which  he  partatioiied  MeekleatNirg,  see  p.  84, 
note  6. 

'  The  year  before,  March  1201,  died  Abaalom,  archbishop  of  Lun^ 
den, — a  great  divine,  statesman,  general,  and  admiral,— who  was 
prime  minister  both  of  Waldemar  and  Canute.  Baxo  Grammaticua, 
the  Danish  historian,  was  the  secretary  of  this  able  prelate. 
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riouSf  who  styled  himself  king,  not  only  of  Denmark  but  of 
the  Wends*,  also  annexed  Lauenburg,  West  Prussia,  part 
of  Esthonia,  and  the  island  of  Oesel ;  and  recovered  Dant- 
zic,  and  built  Stralsund  and  Revel.  The  Danes  had  the 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  German  sea« 

In  the  height  of  this  prosperity,  May  1223,  Waldeinar 
the  Victorious  was  surprised  in  the  night  by  Henry,  count 
of  Schwerin^  his  vassal,  and  carried  off  to  Mecklenburg ; 
a  mishap  which  was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  Holsteia 
and  of  the  Wendish  provinces.  Regaining  his  freedom  on 
hard  terms,  Nov.  1225  *,  he  afterwards  took  up  arms  to  re- 
trieve his  shattered  fortunes :  but  in  the  end  he  was  beaten  at 
the  battle  of  Bomhovet,  in  which  he  lost  an  eye,  July  1227 ; 
and  of  all  the  late  conquests,  only  the  island  of  Rugen, 
with  Revel  and  Northern  Esthonia  \  remained  to  him. 
When  he  died,  March  1241,  Denmark  was  still  further 
weakened  by  partitions  and  civil  wars '. 

*  In  the  year  1214,  as  the  reward  for  his  deserting  Otho  TV.,  the 
possession  of  his  German  and  Wendish  provinces  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  Frederic  II. 

*  See  above,  p.  104,  and  lb.,  note  2. 

^  Afterwards  sold  by  Waldemar  III.  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  June 

1347. 

'  Ertc  ly.,  who  had  to  force  the  rest  of  the  family  to  own  him  as 
their  liege  lord,  was  treacherously  murdered,  Aug.  1250,  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  SUsveick;  who  reigned  as  king  Abel, 
and  was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Frisian  rebels,  June  1253. 
Abel's  son  WcUdemar,  eventually  duke  of  SUstoick  (from  whom  de- 
scended a  line  of  dukes  which  became  extinct  in  1375),  being  a  pri< 
soner  abroad,  another  son  of  Waldemar  I. — Chiustopheb  I.— also 
became  king.  He  was  poisoned  by  a  priest,  May  1259  ;  and  after 
him  came  his  son  Eric  V.,  a  prince  who  was  killed  when  asleep  by 
traitors,  Nov.  1286.  Eric's  sons  were  Eric  YI.,  who  had  a  quarrel 
with  Boniface  YIII.  (having  imprisoned  a  prelate  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  see  of  Lunden  without  his  leave),  and  who  died  in  Novem- 
ber 1319 ;  and  Christopher  II.,  from  whom  a  capitulation  was 
wrung  by  the  clei^gy  and  nobles  before  he  was  allowed  to  b»Te  the 
crown. 
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A.  D.  1241.  Divisions  between  the  sons  of  Waldemar  II. 
1334.  Death  of  Christopher  II. — Anarchy, 
1340.  Accession  of  Waldemar  III. 
1375.  Death  of  Waldemar  III. 

At  the  close  of  a  hundred  years  of  disruption  and  misrule, 
during  the  last  six  of  which  there  was  no  king  at  all, — in 
July  1234,  Christopher  II.,  twice  deposed,  had  died  of 
grief, — young  Waldemar  III.,  the  second  son  of  Christo- 
pher II.%  was  called  to  the  throne  (a.d.  1340).  Scania, 
Bleking,  and  Halland  had  been  seized  by  the  Swedes; 
North  Jutland  and  Funen  by  the  Holsteiners ;  and  Zealand, 
Falster,  and  part  of  Laland  by  Danish  nobles.  To  recover 
these  lost  possessions  was  the  work  of  Waldemar's  life ; 
and  though  headstrong,  impetuous,  and  somewhat  reckless 
as  to  means,  he  is  honoured  as  the  restorer  of  his  country. 
On  his  decease  without  heirs  male,  Feb.  1375,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Estrithsons  ended. 

A.D.  1376.  Olaus. 

138Q.  Olaus  inherits  Norway. 

1387.  Olaus  dies.    The  Regent  Margaret  queen  of  Denmark 

and  Norway. 
1389.  Conquest  of  Sweden. 
1397.  Union  of  Calmar. 
1412.  Death  of  Margaret.    Eric  VII.  (IX.) 
1414—1435.  War  with  Holstein. 
1435.  Eric  deposed  by  the  Swedes ;  but  is  reinstated. 

1439.  Eric  deposed  (died  1459.) 

1440.  Christopher  the  Bavarian,  elected  by  the  Danes. 

1441.  Christopher  crowned  in  Sweden. 
1448.  Death  of  Christopher. 

In  May  1376,  Olaus,  the  infant^  son  of  Margaret, 

^  Otko,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  captive  in  Holstein.    His  brother 
Afterwards  got  him  his  freedom. 
^  He  was  then  about  five  years  old. 
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queen  of  Norwmy,  Waldemar^s  yoanger  daughter,  was 
dioaen  king  by  the  I>anes,  owing  to  the  arts  of  his  adroit 
mother*;  who  after  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
Aog.  1387»  soooeeded  him,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  Nor- 
way. 

MAmoARBT,  whose  genius  for  rule  was  great,  not  only 
oonqoered  Sweden,  but  also,  by  the  union  of  Calroar,  Jooe 
1397i  for  a  while  combined  her  three  kingdoms  into  a 
ScandinaTian  empire.  On  the  death  of  this  northern 
Semiraniis  *  in  her  sixtieth  year,  Nov.  1412,  her  sceptre 
was  feebly  wielded  by  £eic  VII.,  her  grand  nephew ' ; 
wIms  to  recover  Sleswick,  which  (on  the  extinction  of  its 
royal  line  of  dukes,  in  1375)  had  been  annexed  by  Hol« 
stein,  waged  a  long  war  with  the  princes  of  Holstein  and 
the  Hanse  towns,  until  the  year  1435,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  troubles  which  had  broken  out  in  Sweden.  There 
he  was  deposed  by  EngeSbreehty  aq  administrator  who  was 
murdered  and  supplanted  by  Charles  Canutson ;  and  though 
he  himself  went  over  and  regained  his  authority,  his  weak- 
ness and  bad  faith,  and  the  pettishness  with  which  he  thrice 
withdrew  himself  either  into  Prussia  or  into  tlie  isle  of 
Gothland,  so  disgusted  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  that  at 

*  lugAorgtky  Waldemai^  elder  daaghter.-^the  wife  of  Hemj  /.  of 
JfedUMwy,  elder  brother  of  the  Albert  of  MecUeabivg  wbo  beeune 
king  of  Sweden,— had  a  son  named  Alberi  for  whom  the  crown  of 
Denmark  was  claimed. 

*  Like  her  prototype^  her  m(»alB  ware  TatherhoL 

'  He  was  the  grandson  of  Ingeborga,  whose  daughter  Mary  of 
MeMnAmrg  married  WraOidamMi  <me  of  the  Pomeranian  dokes. — ^The 
Norwegians  had  given  him  the  title  of  king  when  they  elected  Mar- 
garet ;  and  the  latter  had  caosed  him  to  be  chosen  by  the  Swedes, 
Jnly  1396,  and  afterwards  to  be  crowned  at  Calmar,  the  next  yesr, 
as  the  soverogn  of  the  whole  union  then  w^'^ — He  married  Pl^ 
Kppa  <tf  Emglamd  (daughter  of  Henry  IV.) ;  who  left  him,  in  the  yssr 
1408^  and  withdrew  into  a  Swedish  monastery. 
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last  he  was  deprived  in  both  kingdoms  of  a  power  which  he 
had  virtually  abdicated  (a.d*  1439). 

Christopher,  the  Bavarian^  Eric's  nephew ',  whom  the 
Danes  placed  upon  the  throne^  April  1440,  was  not  so 
readily  chosen  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  In  less 
than  two  years,  however,  he  had  won  their  suffrages; 
after  which  he  had  no  fiirther  trouble  with  them.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Helsingborg,  leaving  no  children,  Jan. 
1448. 

A.  I).  1448.  C^riitian  T^  of  Oldenburg,  king  of  Denmark, 
1460.  Christian  crowned  in  Norway. 
1457>  Christian  crowned  in  Sweden. 
1469.  Christian  inherits  Holstein  and  Sleswick.* 
1462.  First  reyolt  in  Sweden. 
1481.  John,  king  of  Denmark. 
1483.  John  elected  hy  Sweden  and  Norway. 
1490.  Partition  of  Holstein. 
1497.  John  crowned  in  Sweden. 
1500.  John  and  his  brother  defeated  near  Meldorf. 
1602.  The  Danes  driven  out  of  Sweden. 
1613.  Christian  II. 
1620.  Christian  crowned  in  Sweden. 
1623.  Loss  of  Sweden. — Christian  deposed ;  Frederic  I. 

Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  was  elected  king  in 
Denmark,  Sept.  1448 ;  his  uncle  Adolphus  VI L,  the 
childless  count  of  Holstein ',  having  declined  the  offer  of 
the  crown*  The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  were  for  Charles 
Canutson ;  who  did  not,  however,  hold  his  ground  in  Nor* 
way,  the  sceptre  of  which  Christian  finally  obtained,  July 
1450.  Even  in  Sweden,  Christian  was  at  length  crowned 
at  Upsala,  June  1457  :  but  after  a  few  years,  there  were 
revolts  which  led  to  the  return  of  Canutson  in  the  year 

>  He  was  the  son  of  Sophia  of  Pomerania  and  of  John,  count  Pala« 
tine  of  Neumarekf  the  Emperor  Rupert's  second  son. 

'  Adolphus  and  his  sister  Hedwiga  (Christian's  mother)  were  de^ 
seended  through  females  from  Erie  V • 
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1464 ;  and  notwithstanding  some  reverses,  the  adTenturous 
Swede  and  his  nephew  Steen  Sture  kept  the  Danes  out  of 
the  kingdom  which  they  had  recovered. 

Christian  having  inherited  Holstein  and  Sleswick  after 
his  uncle's  death  (Dec.  1459),  the  Emperor  Frederic  IlU 
erected  Holstein  into  a  duchy,  in  the  year  1474;  also 
annexing  to  it  the  hitherto  independent  district  of  Dith« 
marsh.  Christian  died  at  Copenhagen,  May  1481,  aged 
fifty-five. 

John,  his  son,  at  once  succeeded  in  Denmark;  and 
in  the  year  1483,  he  was  chosen  king  hoth  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  the  latter  country,  he  could  not  get  himself 
crowned  until  November  1497 ;  and  even  then  his  power 
was  precarious.  Steen  Sture,  to  whom  he  had  given  up 
Finland,  besieged  his  queen  ^  in  Stockholm  ;  and  retook  it 
in  eight  months,  May  1502. 

John  and  his  brother  Frederic^  duke  of  Holstein ',  tried 
to  conquer  Dithmarsh.  They  easily  reduced  Meldorf,  the 
only  town  in  it :  but  the  people  of  a  land  where  no  lord 
had  ruled  and  no  serf  had  served,  laid  the  fens  under 
water  by  opening  the  sluices,  and  fell  fiercely  upon  their 
invaders.  Ten  thousand  of  these  were  either  drowned  or 
cut  to  pieces. 

This  king  dying  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Feb.  1513,  his 
son  Christian  II.,  the  tyrant  who  gained  and  lost  Sweden, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  only  reigned  ten  years.  When 
the  oppressed  Swedes  had  risen  against  him,  he  was  de- 
posed— first  by  the  states  of  Jutland ',  Jan.  1523,  and  then 
by  the  rest  of  Denmark — and  the  crown  was  offered  to  his 

>  Ckrvt^mOy  daughter  of  the  elector  Emeit  of  Saxony. 

*  John  had  to  diride  Holstein  and  Sleswick  with  his  brother.  The 
final  partition  was  made  at  Gottorp,  Ang.  1490. 

*  Christian  was  hated  by  the  nobles ;  but  the  people  rather  liked 
him.— Notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  his  wife  laabdla^  the  sister  of 
the  £mperor  diaries  V.,  was  faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortunes. 
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uncle  the  duke  of  Holstein ;  and  he  was  soon  forced  to  flee 
from  Copenhagen  (April  1523).  He  returned  to  Norway 
eight  years  afterwards;  but  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  he 
had  to  yield  himself  up.  The  twenty-seven  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  prison. 

Frederic  I.,  by  whom  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
made  Lutheran,  was  the  founder  of  the  existing  dynasty  of 
Danish  kings. 

POLAND. 

A.  D.    840.  Piast  chosen  duke  of  Poland. 

996.  Mieczislaus  I.  becomes  a  Christian. 
1025.  Boleslaas  the  Great  takes  the  title  of  king. 

1080.  Boleslaus  II.  excommunicated. 

1081.  Uladislaus  I.  duke  of  Poland. 

1 138.  Partition  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  Boleslaus  III. 

1238—1289.  Tartar  inroads. 

]29(>.  Premislaus  II.  revives  the  title  of  king. 

1296.  Uladislaus  Loketek,  dvke  of  Poland. 

1300—1304.  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  master  of  Poland. 

1320.  Uladislaus  Loketek  finally  revives  the  regal  title. 

1333.  Casimir  the  Great. 

1335.  Silesia  ceded  to  Bohemia. 

1340.  Galicia  conquered. 

1349.  Volhynia  and  Podelia  conquered. 

1370.  Death  of  Casimir ;  end  of  the  Piasts. 

About  the  year  840,  the  Slavic  Poles  on  the  middle 
Vistula  are  said  to  have  chosen  as  their  duke  a  peasant 
wheelwright  named  Piast  * ;  one  of  whose  successors — 
Mieczislaus  L,  the  earliest  duke  of  whom  any  thing  cer- 
tain is  known— did  homage  to  the  Empire,  became  a  Chris- 
tian (in  the  year  966),  and  married  a  Bohemian  princess. 
Boleslaus  the  Great,  the  son  of  Mieczislaus,  subverted 
paganism ';  won  several  victories  over  the  Russians ;  made 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  their  real  descent,  all  the  earlier 
dukes  of  Poland  were  called  Piasts. 

'  The  Poles  submitted  to  keep  a  large  number  of  additional  fast 
days;  the  eating  of  flesh  at  forbidden  times  being  punished  by  knock- 
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Pomerania  tributary ;  and  conquered  Silesia  and  part  of 
Prussia.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Saxon  line  of  emperors^ 
in  the  year  1024  (which  was  hardly  a  twelvemonth  before 
his  own  death),  he  ventured  to  have  himself  crowned  as 
king. 

The  title  thus  assumed  was  lost  for  a  while,  when  Gre- 
gory VIL,  in  the  year  1080,  deposed  and  excommunicated 
BoLESLAUs  II.  for  the  murder  of  St.  Stanislaus^  the  bishop 
of  Graeow,  Uladislaus,  after  the  flight  of  his  unhappy 
brother,  was  content  to  reign  as  duke  over  his  dominions. 
On  the  death  of  Boleslaus  III.,  in  the  year  1138,  the 
dukedom  was  divided  between  four  sons;  the  ^its  of 
which  partition  were  feuds  and  civil  wars,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Silesia  from  Poland  *.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  the  terrible  inroads  of  the  Moguls  which  have  already 
been  described  '. 

The  fortunes  of  Poland  having  revived,  the  title  of  king 
was  resumed  by  Prbmislaus  II.,  June  1395.  It  was 
dropped  again  after  his  murder,  Feb.  1296  ;  Uladislacs 
IV.,  Loketek  (the  Dwarf),  succeeding  only  as  duke :  but 
that  prince — although  he  was  driven  out  of  his  country 
four  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  by  Wen- 
CESLAus  of  Bohemia — had  at  length  power  enough  to  re- 
cover the  royal  dignity,  being  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  the 
year  1320.  His  son  Casimie  the  Great,  renowned  for  his 
victories  over  the  Russians  and  Lithuanians,  and  honourably 


iBgWitlk«ddiiiiqo«Di*stMCli.  Tbe  Poikh  lords  weie  mho  woatto 
dmw  tMr  swords  wlnlo  tte  Oreod  ^las  asad,  in  teken  oC  their  mmX 
fur  the  bitb. — Boleskiis  fiMUided  tiw  archbiBhopcie  of  Gnescn  and 
other  seoB. 

*  UuLOiSLArs,  who  had  Cneow  snd  SUeab,  tiied  to  diapnuwiw  bk 
hrothos,  and  was  expdfed  firom  Pohnd.  His  deseendaiitB  we 
ftUowed  to  have  "jilwisj  into  whieh  thoj  iotrodnced  Gemaa  nrtaiirW; 
also  sobdividiiig  it  into  several  dnehisi^  viii^  oi 
•shjeoi  to  the  longs  oT  Bohoaia. 

'  For  nn  acosmt  of  Ihess^ass  vol  i^  p>  a4> 
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Styled  the  *'  peasants'  king  "  and  the  lawgiver  of  Poland  \ 
gave  up  the  sovereignty  over  Silesia  to  the  Bohemians,  in 
the  year  1335  ;  and  agreed,  at  Kalisch,  to  let  the  Teutonic 
knights  keep  Lower  Pomerania,  July  1343.  He  made  up 
for  these  cessions,  by  reuniting  the  duchy  of  Masovia  to 
the  Polish  territory ;  and  by  the  conquest  of  Galicia,  or 
Bed  Russua,  and  also  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia '. 

Dying  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Nov.  1370,  Casimir, 
who  had  no  children,  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his 
nephew  \  the  son  of  his  sister  JElizabetk  and  of  Charobert 
of  Hungary.  But  by  setting  aside  the  rightfbl  claims  of 
the  Silesian  and  Masovian  Piasts,  he  fatally  tampered  with 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession.  The  nobles  took 
care  to  limit  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  who  was  of  their 
own  creation  ' ;  supplanting  it  by  the  yet  worse  despotism 
of  a  selfish  oligarchy  '• 

A.  D.  1370.  Lewis  the  Great. 

1382.  DeM  of  LewU  the  Oreat. 
1384.  Sigismund  loses  Poland. 
1386.  Hedwiga  marries  Jagellon. 

Lewis  the  Great,  who  was  also  king  of  Hungary,  died 
in  the  year  1382,  just  after  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Polish 
diet  to  settle  the  reversion  of  the  crown  upon  Sigismund  of 
Luxemburg,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Mary,     Sigis- 

'  He  established  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  made  a  revised 
code,  promulgated  in  1347* 

*  These  last  eonquesta  were  won  from  the  Lithuanians,  who  had 
wrested  them  from  the  Russians. 

1  The  settlement  had  been  ratified  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1339. 

'  Even  as  early  as  the  year  1365,  Lewis  of  Hungary  was  pledged 
to  release  the  Polish  nobility  firom  all  taxes,  as  soon  as  he  should 
oome  to  the  crown. 

*  The  nobles  were  quite  as  despotic  as  the  kings  originally  were. 
They  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  serfs. 

A  a  6 
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nrand  did  not  long  keep  his  footing  in  Poland.  In  less 
than  two  years,  his  authority  was  shaken  off  and  the  alle- 
giance of  the  nation  was  offered  to  his  wife's  younger  sister 
Hedwiga  ;  who  consented  to  marry  Jaoellon,  grand- 
duke  of  Lithuania,  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  It 
was  also  arranged  that  the  Lithuanian  and  his  subjects 
should  renounce  paganism,  and  be  baptized  as  Christians  *, 
By  the  marriage  of  Hedwiga  and  Jagellon,  Feb.  1386, 
the  power  of  Poland  was  greatly  raised.  The  union  with 
Lithuania  completely  turned  the  scale  against  the  Teutonic 
knights  of  Prussia  *. 

A.  D.  1386.  Uladislaus  V.  (Jagellon). 
1410.  Battle  of  Tannenberg. 
1434.  Uladislaus  YI. 

1440.  Uladislaus  becomes  king  of  Hungary. 
1444.  Battle  of  Wama. — Interregnum. 
1446.  Casimir  lY. 
1466.  Treaty  of  Thorn. 
1492.  John  Albert. 
1501.  Alexander. 
1506.  Sigismund  I. 
1525.  Treaty  of  Cracow. 
1548.  Sigismund' II. 
1561.  Treaty  of  Wilna« 
1569.  Coaequatio  Jurium. 
1572.  Death  uf  Sigismund. 

Uladislaus  V.,  as  the  new  Christian  king  was  named, 
repelled  the  Teutonic  knights  from  Lithuania,  and  gave 
them  a  signal  defeat  at  Tannenberg,  July  1410  '.  But  he 
was  obliged  to  let  the  Lithuanians  be  governed  as  a  distinct 
nation  by  a  vassal  duke ;  and  as  Hedwiga  left  no  heir,  he 
had  to  yield  fresh  privileges  to  the  nobles  to  secure  the 

^  See  the  account  of  the  Lithuanians,  vol.  i.,  p.  188. 

*  To  these  the  district  of  Culm  had  fonnerly  been  ceded  by  the 
Maaovian  dukes,  as  the  price  of  their  help  against  the  Russians. 

*  He  thus  got  Samogitia  by  the  first  peace  of  Thorn  in  1411. 
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election  of  a  son  by  another  wife  '^.  On  his  death,  May 
1434,  that  prince  reigned  as  Uladislaus  VI.  Chosen 
king  of  Hungary,  six  years  afterwards,  he  waged  war  witli 
the  Turks,  and  was  slain  at  Wama,  Nov.  1444. 

Casimir  IV.,  brother  of  Uladislaus  and  duke  of  Lithu- 
aniay  to  whom  the  crown  of  Poland  was  twice  offered  be- 
fore he  would  accept  it  ^,  took  the  part  of  the  confederated 
nobles  and  cities  of  Prussia  against  the  Teutonic  knights  ; 
and  thus,  after  a  struggle  of  twelve  years,  gained  West 
Prussia  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  eastern  province,  at 
the  Peace  of  Thorn,  Oct.  1466.  His  kingdom  then  reached 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  When  he  died,  June 
1492,  his  third  son  John  Albert  was  chosen  in  his  stead ; 
on  whose  decease,  June  1501,  reigned  Alexander,  another 
son :  who  also  died,  in  a  few  years,  Aug.  1506,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sioismund  L,  his  younger  brother. 

This  Sigismund ',  who  lived  until  April  1548,  was  the 
father  of  Sigismund  II.  Augustus,  the  last  of  the  Jagellon 
kings.  The  younger  Sigismund  favoured  the  Reformation, 
as  did  many  of  his  nobles ' ;  and  but  for  the  want  of  a 
middle  class,  Protestantism  would  perhaps  have  spread 
through  the  whole  of  the  nation.  Livonia,  a  Lutheran  pro- 
vince*, was  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Wilna,  Nov.  1561 ; 

'  In  1504,  for  an  extraordinary  taxation,  he  first  called  the  Nun- 
cios or  deputies  of  the  nobles,  elected  at  the  Dietittes  (or  provincial 
diets),  to  the  General  Diet. 
-   B  He  was  first  elected  in  1445,  and  afterwards  in  the  year  1446. 

*  It  was  Sigismund  I.  who  granted  West  Prussia  as  a  ducal  fief  to 
Albert  of  BRANDBNBURO,hiB  nephew,  at  the  Treaty  of  Cracow,  April 
1526. — See  vol.  i.,  p.  801,  note  5. 

^  Religious  freedom  was  maintained  by  the  enactments  of  the  diet 
at  Wilna,  in  1563. — There  was  unhappily  much  Socinianism  in 
Poland. 

*  Livonia  had  become  Lutheran  under  Walter  of  PlaUenberg,  the 
Provincial  Master  who  purchased  the  virtual  independence  of  the 
Livonian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  knights  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  note  5). 
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GixUhard  KetUer^  the  master  of  the  Livonian  knights, 
ceding  the  possessions  of  his  order'  while  hard  pressed  by 
the  Russians,  and  retaining  Courland  for  himself  as  a  vassal 
duchy.  And  in  the  year  1569,  the  union  of  Lithuania  with 
Poland  was  finally  completed  by  the  Conequatio  Jwrhm^ 
which  placed  the  natives  of  both  countries  on  an  equal 
fix>ttng. 

After  the  death  of  Sigismund  II.,  July  1572,  the  crown 
became  altogether  elective*.  At  each  vacancy,  the  nobles 
met  in  arms  at  Warsaw  to  choose  the  king ;  and  thus  arose 
fierce  commotions,  which  aaded  in  the  interference  of 
foreigners,  and  the  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  the  king- 
dom. 

RUSSIA. 

A.  D.    862.  Ruric  estaUiAes  hit  rule  at  Novgorod. 

883.  Igor  removes  to  Kiow  (Kiev). 

941.  Igor  attacks  Ck>iistaiitiiiople. 

955.  Baptism  of  Olga. 

973.  Swatioslaus  defeated  in  Bulgaria  by  Zimisoes. 

988.  Vladimir  the  Great  baptized. 
1015.  Death  of  Vladimir. 

1043.  Jaroslaus  sends  a  fleet  against  Constantinople. 
1157.  Grand  duchy  of  Vladimir  founded  by  Andrew  T. 

In  Russia  ^  some  time  about  the  year  862,  Ruric,  a 

He  bad  sinee  quite  shaken  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Master,  after 
tiie  treaty  of  Cracow,  and  had  been  made  a  prince  of  the  empire  by 
Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1527. 

'  Esthonia,  one  of  these^  was  kept  by  the  Swedes,  to  wliom  it  bad 
roTolted. 

^  It  was  enacted  that  no  successor  could  be  chosen  while  the  kiag 
was  living.  Each  new  king  had  to  consent  to  certain  "  facta  com* 
WNto,"  or  agreements,  which  lessened  his  authority;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  things  were  made  worse  by  the  ^  lAberma 
Veto,**  or  the  right  of  any  member  of  the  diet  to  disallow  the  reaohi* 
tions  of  the  whole  body. 

^  Northern  and  Middle  Russia  were  inhabited  by  Fennie  (TMhn* 
dish;  and  ShiTic  tribes.    In  the  South  were  the  Chazars. 
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Swedish  Varangian  or  rover ',  became  the  protector  and 
afterwards  the  master  of  the  Slavic  city  of*  Novgorod,  one 
of  the  chief  stations  in  the  line  of  traffic  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Lake  Ladoga^ 
and  the  waters  of  tlie  Dnieper'.  His  brothers  and  com- 
rades, and  a  fresh  stream  of  Scandinavian  adventurers^ 
spread  themselves  southwards ;  winning  conquests,  which 
by  war^  and  assassinations  were  welded  together  into  one 
grand  dukedom,  the  seat  of  which  was  at  Kiow  (Kiev), 
virhither  Igor,  the  son  of  Ruric,  had  removed  during  his 
minority,  in  the  year  88d,  During  Igor's  long  reign,  thrice 
was  Constantinople  threatened  with  pillage  by  Russian 
armaments  which  had  floated  in  rude  barks  down  the 
Dnieper*;  and  somewhat  later,  his  son  Swatioslaus  would 
have  overthrown  the  Eastern  Empire,  had  he  not  been 
Taoquished  in  Bulgaria'  by  John  ZimisceSf  in  the  year 
973.  The  great  grandson  of  Ruric,  Vjuadimir  the  Greats 
by  whom  Red  Russia  was  subdued,  married  jinne,  the 
sister  of  Basil  IL,  in  the  year  988,  and  was  baptized  as  a 

*  The  name  YaraDgian  or  Yarogian — Warftgi  or  Pirates — waa 
given  by  the  people  near  Lake  Ladoga  to  the  rovers,  whom  they 
also  called  Russ  (Roots),  the  designation  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belonged.  Thus  from  the  Swedish  Russ — the  Swedes  are  still 
termed  Rootsi  by  the  Fins^<Russia  derives  her  name;  just  as  France 
is  BO  called  after  the  German  Franks,  or  England  from  the  Angles  of 
Holstein. 

'  Slaves,  honey,  wax,  fur,  and  hides  were  exchanged  at  Constan- 
tinople for  corn,  wine,  oil,  spices,  and  manufactured  goods. 

'  In  the  yeai-s  865, 904,  and  94\.  The  last  expedition,  which  waa 
led  by  Igor  himself,  was  foiled  by  the  Greek  .fire. — The  frightened 
citizens  were  led  to  believe  that  there  was  a  prophecy  secretly  written 
on  an  old  statue,  that  the  Russians  would,  in  the  last  days,  beoome 
masters  of  Constantinople. 

^  He  was  then  driven  out  of  Bulgaria,  which  he  had  lately  sub- 
dued as  the  ally  of  the  Greeks. 
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Christian  of  the  Greek  Church  ^  As  the  idols  were  then 
destroyed,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  worship  the  Grod 
of  their  sovereign,  Greek  priests  brought  into  Russia  an 
alphabet  and  the  rudiments  of  a  higher  civilization;  so 
that  Kiow  became  a  second  Constantinople,  and  trade  and 
the  arts  of  peace  began  to  flourish  '• 

At  the  death  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  July  1015,  the 
Russian  territories  extended  from  the  Icy  Sea  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Dwina,  to  the  Niemen,  the  Dniester,  and  the 
Bug;  trending  southwards  to  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  borders  of  Hungary  and  Moldavia.  A  series  of 
partitions  now  followed,  by  which  the  national  strength 
was  much  weakened;  an  evil  which  reached  its  height 
after  the  grand  duchy  of  Vladimir  had  been  founded 
by  A.KDREW  I.,  in  the  year  1157,  and  Kiow  and  its  de- 
pendencies had  detached  themselves  from  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces. Besides  Kiow  and  Vladimir,  which  claimed  to  be 
sovereign  states,  there  were  no  less  than  fifty  principalities. 

A.  D.  1225.  Battle  of  the  Kalka. 
1235.  Batu  pillages  Kiow. 
1237.  Vladimir  burnt;  battle  of  the  Sitta.    TheMoguhaMme 

Russia. 
1245.  Alexander  Newsky  trUbutaiy  gnnd  duke  of  Vladimir. 
1328.  John  I.  unites  Vladimir  with  Moscow. 
1380.  Victory  of  Demetrius  Donski. 

^  (Hga,  his  grandmother,  had  been  baptized  by  the  name  of  Helena, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  955. 

'  Constantinople  was  once  more  attacked,  in  the  year  1043,  in  the 
reign  of  Jaroslaus,  the  lawgiver  of  Novgorod ;  who  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Vladimir.  The  Greeks  thought  fit  to  buy  a  peace.  In  the 
days  of  Vladimir,  many  of  the  Varangians  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  and  formed  the  body-guard  (afterwards  recnuted 
hy  other  Northmen,  and  by  the  English  Saxons  who  fled  from  their 
conquered  country)  which  retained  its  loyalty  and  its  foreign  language 
till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  Empire. 
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A.  D.  1382.  Moscow  sacked  by  the  Moguls. 

1477.  John  IIL  defeats  ike  Golden  Horde, 

While  thus  torn  and  weakened  by  partition,  Russia  had 
to  struggle  for  her  very  existence.  On  one  side,  she  was 
beset  by  the  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  and  other 
troublesome  neighbours;  on  the  other,  she  was  over- 
whelmed and  trodden  down  by  the  Tartars. 

The  first  wave  of  Mogul  conquest  broke  upon  her  in 
the  year  1225,  when  Tushi,  the  son  of  Jenghis  Khan, 
overthrew  the  princes  of  Kiow,  or  Western  Russia,  with 
dreadful  slaughter  at  the  Kalka'.  The  next,  which  swept 
far  wider  and  was  more  lasting,  was  the  onslaught  of  the 
hordes  under  Batu  Khan,  Tushi*s  son,  the  lord  of  the  new 
Mogul  kingdom  of  Kapjak.  Kiow  and  Moscow  were 
sacked ;  and  in  the  year  1237»  when  Vladimir  itself  had 
been  burnt,  and  its  grand 'duke  George  (luri)  was  after- 
wards slain  in  a  bloody  battle  near  the  Sitta,  the  whole  of 
Russia,  except  Novgorod  *,  was  subdued,  and  could  only 
keep  her  nationality  by  paying  tribute.  To  so  low  a  state 
was  the  great  duchy  of  Kiow  brought,  that  it  fell,  in  the 
next  century,  together  with  its  vassal  provinces,  into  the 
power  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles '. 

More  fortunate  than  its  rival  was  Vladimir,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Russia.  By  the  prudent 
Alexander  Newsky^  whose  useful  rule  began  in  the 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  83. — Before  they  returned  home,  the  victorious 
Moguls  ravaged  as  far  as  Novgorod. 

^  ^  Who  can  withstand  God  and  the  great  Novgorod  1'*  was  a  pro- 
verbial saying.—  In  the  year  1267,  the  city  became  one  of  the  chief 
Hanse  towns. 

*  Yolhynia,  Kiow^  Podolia,  Red  and  White  Russia,  were  then 
conquered. 

'  Son  of  Jaroslaus  II. — He  derived  his  surname  from  a  victory 
which  he  is  said  to  have  gained  near  the  Neva,  in  his  father's  life- 
time, over  the  Livonian  knights  (a.d.  1241).  After  his  death  in  1261^ 
Alexander  was  canonized  as  a  Saint  by  his  grateful  countrymen. 
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year  1245,  the  tribute  was  r^ularly  paid,  and  care  was 
taken  to  conciliate  the  Moguls;  so  that  the  eTiI  which 
could  not  be  shaken  off  was  lessened,  and  the  country  was 
saved  from  utter  desolation.  About  sixty  years  after  his 
death,  the  duchy  was  given  by  the  conquerors  to  Jonir 
(Ivan)  L,  prince  of  Moscow;  and  by  him — ^in  the  year 
1328 — Moscow,  which  every  true  Russian  still  reveres  as 
a  holy  city,,  was  made  the  capital  instead  of  Vladimir. 
John's  grandson  Dbmbtrius  won  the  name  of  Donsin,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  the  year  1380,  by  a  victory  over 
the  Tartars,  who  were  now  at  feud  among  themselves: 
but  he  afterwards  met  with  reverses,  and  was  forced  by 
the  sack  of  Moscow  to  beg  for  peace,  and  even  to  yield  up 
hia  son  aa  a  hostage. 

In  the  following  century,  the  increasing  disorgauiaatioo 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kapjak,  owing  to  the  civil  wars  and  ter- 
ritorial losses^,  emboldened  John  III.,  Btisilides  (Ivan 
Vasilowitz),  who  had  lately  reduced  the  free  city  of  Nov- 
gorod, to  refuse  to  pay  any  more  tribute  to  Ackmet^  the 
Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde*.  The  defeat  of  Achmet,  m 
the  year  1477,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  horde  itaelf  at 
the  end  of  a  sharp  struggle  to  recover  its  power,  for  ever 
emancipated  Russia  fieom  the  yoke  of  Tartar  bondage. 

A.D.  1505.  BasU  IV. 

1533.  John  IV.,  the  Terrible. 
1547.  John  styles  hunaelf  Czar.. 
1552.  Kasan  conquered. 
1554.  Astrakkan  conquered. 
1681—1583.  Part  of  Siberia  conquered. 
1584.  Theodore,  Czar  of  Russia. 

'  Hence  are  the  kingdoms  of  Grim,  Astrakkan,  Kasan,  and  TniSB. 

*  John  had  abready  refused  to  walk  on  foot  Jbefore his euTOjps;  and 
now  he  trampled  on  an  order  to  pay  the  tribute^  spat  upon  it,  and 
«l8o  put  the  messengers  to  death— -except  one  whom  he  sent  back  Is 
tell  the  tale  to  his  tm^^ffl., 
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A.D.  1587-  ilnal  conquest  of  Siberia. 
1591.  Murder  of  Demetrius. 
1598.  Death  of  Theodore ;  Boris  Godanor. 
1605.  Death  of  Boris. 

1006.  Death  of  the  False  Demetrius.    Basil  ZushL 
1610.  Basil  deposed. 
1613.  Mie^ad  Bomanov,  Czar  ofBmma, 

On  the  death  of  John  III.,  Oct.  1505,  reigned  Basil 
1  V.«  his  son ;  who  was  succeeded,  Dec.  1533,  by  John  ly ., 
Basilides,  the  Terrible^  the  first  Muscovite  sovereign  who 
took  the  title  of  Czar  ^. 

Like  his  grandfather,  John  the  Terrible  distinguished 
himself  by  his  wars  against  the  Tartars,  from  whom  he  con- 
quered the  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astrakkan,  with  part  of 
Xuran  or  Siberia.  To  this  savage  tyrant,  in  whom  brute 
ferocity,  worldly  wisdom,  and  religious  zeal  were  strangely 
blended  S  the  Russian  empire  owes  several  of  her  institu- 
tions and  much  of  her  greatness.  By  creating  a  standing 
force  of  Strelitzes,  or  irregular  soldiers,  he  checked  the  de- 
predations of  bandits,  and  kept  the  nobles  under  control ; 
and  by  sending  to  England '  and  Germany  for  good  work- 
men and  men  of  talent,  he  sought  to  improve  his  subjects 
in  trades  and  manufactures  and  architectural  skill.  He 
also  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  Moscow. 

In  the  days  of  his  sickly  and  weak-minded  son  Thso- 
DO&s  (Fedor),  whose  reign  began  in  March  1584,  the  rest 

^  He  so  styled  himself  in  the  year  1547^ 

1  He  was  a  great  builder  of  churches;  and  when  praying^  he 
would  cover  his  forehead  with  bruises  by  knocking  it  hard  upon  the 
ground. 

*  His  friendship  with  Enghmd  hegan  in  the  year  1555.— He  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  suitors  for  queen  Elizabeik'$  hand ;  and  would 
have  married  Ann  HeuUngif  daughter  of  the  earl  of  HunOnffdon,  had 
not  that  lady  heard  that  his  seventh  wife  had  been  thrown  into  a 
lake  I— He  slew  with  his  own  spear  a  son  whom  he  suspected  of 
treason. 
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of  Siberia  was  conquered,  and  the  city  of  Tobolsk  was 
built.  With  this  Theodore,  in  the  year  1598,  the  direct 
line  of  Ruric  ended.  It  was  believed  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  sister's  husband  Boris  Godanov,  an  artful  minister 
who  had  lately  persuaded  him  to  allow  his  own  brother 
Demetrius '  to  be  murdered ;  and  had  thus  paved  his  way 
to  the  throne. 

When  Boris  died,  April  1605,  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
seized  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  Supported  by 
the  Poles,  and  appealing  to  the  blind  loyalty  of  the  people, 
several  pretenders  started  up,  bearing  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius^; and  such  were  the  troubles  which  thence  arose, 

'  Demetrius  was  kept  with  his  mother  in  a  secluded  village. 

^  A  youDg  man  very  like  Demetrius, — said  to  have  been  a  peasant 
monk  named  Gritka  Utrapoya, — who  had  come  forth  in  Lithuania 
under  the  protection  of  the  Palatine  of  Sandomir,  was  recognised  as 
the  true  Demetrius  by  a  Polish  diet ;  and  when  he  advanced  towards 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  some  troops  which  had  been  granted  him,  a 
Russian  army  went  over  to  him,  and  the  people  in  the  city  threw  the 
widow  of  Boris  and  her  youthful  son  into  prison.  A  report  was  soon 
spread  that  these  had  killed  themselves ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
mother  of  Demetrius,  now  brought  out  from  her  retreat^  pubUdy 
acknowledged  the  pretender  to  be  her  son.  His  marriage  with  the 
Popish  daughter  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  building  of  a  church  for  the 
Jesuits,  gave  such  offence,  that  some  of  the  Boyards  plotted  his 
overthrow.  His  Polish  guard  was  slain ;  he  was  seized  after  he  had 
jumped  out  of  window  and  broken  his  leg ;  and  when  the  old  Czarina 
had  been  forced  to  swear  that  he  was  not  her  son,  he  was  shot  by  Basil 
ZusHi,  a  nobleman  whom  the  faction  forthwith  raised  to  the  throne. 
May  1606.  Another  Demetrius  was  then  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  fallen  one ;  and  when  he  also  was  overpowered,  a  third  started 
up  in  Poland,  whom  the  Palatine  of  Sandomir  swore  to  be  his  soo-in* 
law,  and  the  Palatine's  daughter  owned  to  be  her  husband  I  The 
Boyards  deposed  Basil  Zushi,  in  the  year  1610,  and  shut  him  up  in  a 
convent;  yet  they  did  not  give  the  crown  to  the  new  pretender,  who 
at  length  was  murdered  by  some  Tartars  at  a  feast.  A  fourth  Deme- 
trius, after  reigning  some  years  at  Pleskow,  was  handed  over  to 
Michael  Romanov  and  hanged.    Michael  also  got  the  Cossacks  to 
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that  some  of  the  nobles  at  length  thought  of  bestowing  the 
crown  upon  Charles- Philip ^  the  brother  of  GustavuS' 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  while  others  were  for  choosing  Ula- 
dislaus,  the  son  of  Sigismund  IV,  of  Poland*  In  the  mean- 
while, the  Swedes  took  Ingria  and  Novgorod,  and  the  Poles 
made  themselves  masters  of  Smolensko. 

The  country  thus  threatened  with  dismemberment,  was 
saved  by  the  wise  union  of  the  nobles  to  set  up  a  native 
prince.  The  Poles  were  driven  out  of  Moscow,  and 
Michael  Romanov — a  lad  of  fifteen  whose  mother  was 
descended  from  Ruric^ — was  raised  to  the  throne  (Feb. 
1613). 

betray  to  him  the  Palatine's  daughter  and  her  son  by  her  first  hus- 
band ;  and  then  caused  the  unhappy  fugitives  to  be  drowned  in  a 
frozen  pond.  The  boy  was  afterwards  personated  by  an  adventurer, 
vrho  for  a  while  was  patronized  by  the  Polish  court ;  but  when  this 
last  of  the  pretenders  retired  to  Holstein,  he  was  sold  to  Michael  and 
quartered. 

'  Michael  was  the  son  of  Theodore  Romanov,  then  archbishop  of 
Mostow  and  named.  Philaretes,  whose  wife  Mary  was  of  the  royal  race. 
Both  of  these  had  been  put  into  a  monastery  by  the  Poles,  to  whom 
they  had  been  sent  with  an  embassy  by  the  false  Demetrius ;  but 
when  they  were  exchanged  for  some  prisoners,  the  archbishop,  who 
was  wise  and  popular,  was  made  patriarch  of  Moscow,  and  became 
the  guardian  of  his  son. 
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